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Diana: the Sonnets and other Poems of Henry Constable, B.A. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge: now first Collected, and 
Edited, with some Account of the Author, by William 
Carew Hazlitt, of the Inner Temple, Esquire. ‘To which 

are added, a few Notes and Illustrations, by the late Thomas 

Park. London: Basil Montagu Pickering, 1859. 


Thirty-nine years ago Mr. Payne Collier published his now 
all but forgotten, yet most charming book, 7Ze Poetical De- 
cameron ; or, Ten Conversations on English Poets and Poetry, 
Particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James. At page 
103, of the second volume, he writes of Henry Constable as 
“a poet of very considerable note.” He tells us, that few 
minor poets of the age of Elizabeth enjoyed a higher reputa- 
tion, and he regrets that Lord Thurlow, in his reprint of 
Sydney’s Apology for Poetry, had not included these three 
following sonnets of Constable’s, quaintly entitled Sonnets 
Written by Henry Constable to Sir Phillip Sydney’s Soul :— 





Give pardon, blessed soule! to my bold cryes 
If they, importune, interrupt thy songe, 
Which now with joyfull notes thou sing’st 

among 

a angel-quiristers of th’ heavenly skyes 
ive pardon eke, sweet soule! to my slow 

cries, 
Hay Since I saw thee now it is so long; 
* ~ yet the teares that unto thee belong, 
. e¢ as yet they did not sacrifice ; 
tae know that thou wert dead before, 

did not feele the griefe I did susteine ; 

yh seers stroke astonisheth the more, 
Stonishment takes from us sefse of 
paine ; 

gr nde when others’ teares begun, 
Ww begin to weepe when they have 

fon I they have 





Even as when great mens heires cannot 
agree, 
So evry vertue now for [part of]* thee 
doth sue: 
Courage proves by thy death thy heart to 
be his due, 
Eloquence claimes thy tongue, and so doth 
courtesy : 
Invention knowledge sues, judgment sues 
memory. 
Each saith thy head is his; and what 
end shall ensue 
Of this strife know I not; but this I know 
for true, 


| That whosoever gaines the suit, the losse 


have we: 
We—I meane all the world—the losse to all 
pertaineth: 








* Not in MS. 
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Yea, they which gain do lose, and only When ev'ry captaine of his arn 
thy soul ineth, | After his death with mich kines ¢ ' 
lor losing of one life, two lives are gained | So now we see after thy de th. h . 
: | rh u dost in worth sur mt 
coursge movid, courage thy | knight, ib 
id eive: | When we admire him as no mort 
r if, Mia th yul to | In whom the least of aut t es 
One didof M a ' P 
lis iN t] i } Another sa 
( l ut or 
. , 4 ia 
re, | Sume witiy,wise, valiant 
was iis wu ‘ kil lome’s But king of «ast the ¢ a 
liazhitt has just edited a complete collect 


ble’s Poems, and he tells us in his Preface, that—* 
collection embraces no fewer than sixty-three | 
ble not found in the printed copy of the ana, 1: 4% 
m ‘Todd’s MS, thirty-eight ; from the Harl. MS, six- 

; from Sedney's Apology for Poetry, four ; from England's 

, four; from the 4°. of 1592, one. On the oth 

hand we have rejected, without hesitation, the ‘* divers quator- 
honorable and Jearned personages,” with which Con- 
ad no concern, and which Richard Smith, the publisher, 


appears to have foisted into the 12°, with no other object: than 


_ ap > } — 
that of making up the volume. 


i ‘ " i on ° ’ 2 Rs 

Between 1592 and 1604, the Prana passed through as 

" lity e she Be “eh Tagger pe) See 
many as joureditions, Ot the first, which was publisned mm 
} . . o —_ : : } Fs ) 
the former year in 4°, a copy formerly belonged to Mr. d. p, 


} : . : ; . } ha ¢ 
Coliler ; it) contains twenty-three sonnets only. The next, 
? 


1593, 12° is, or was, in Malone’s collection at Oxford; the 


nutber of sonnets, there subscribed H. C. amounts to twenty 
seven ; but the one addressed Zo his Absent Diana, wiien iW 
the 4. imimediately loliows the title-page, is omitted, 1h 

. : } ati 


wo mmpressions which it remains to notice, appeared In teed 
; ‘ | } , ly hea Ns he 

LOO 4 respectively : of the latter, it 1s stated in th bi 
> Manua?/, that a copy wanting sev ‘ral Jeaves Was 


: 
ng AMlr. Bindley’s books. 
* , FF: 
he four contributions of Constable to Lvgland’s Helic 
have been reprinted from the Editor’s copy of the first edition 


+} ® sesame i } cee e } } a? 
OF Liat unrivalled miscel| ny, published in LOUD, ‘”. 


* This edition has undergone two re] rints (I8lo, 4" , ni ~ 
12°.) which ar equally worthless. It see ms lik Is ti at 4 o nr ’ 
Mi he « istened his little book, had in bis mind the t . 7 

volume published by John Southerne, eght years errey 
Pandora, the Musique of the Beautie of his Mistresse 1 , - 
4 W ,~ in etl er case, the ladv may ave been, in whose | 


the poet is so lavish, it is now tdle to conrectul 
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Fora transcript of the Sonnet described above as being found 
only in the quarto, the editor is indebted to the kindness olf 
its former possessor, Mr. Collier. 

Sir Egerton Brydges considers it probable that Constable’s 
Sheepheard’s Song of Venus and Adonis, printed (from some 
earlier publication, perhaps) in England's Helicon, preceded 
by some years the more celebrated poem on the same subject ; 
and he is of opinion that, in point of taste and natural touches, 
the former is superior to the latter. At any rate, there is a 
certain air of probability that in this, as in so many other 
instances, the great bard was more or less indebted to one of 
his contemporaries ; and 2/ Constable’s production was really 
anterior in point of time, it might even become a question 
how far Shakespeare had improved upon his original.” 

It is an opinion venerally received among poetical antiqua- 
ries, that Henry Constable, the author of Deana and other 
pieces now first collected, belonged to an ancient Roman 
Catholic fawily of that name in Yorkshire. The place and 
date of his birth are alike uncertain ; but we shall not perhaps 
be far from the truth in assigning the latter to the year 1555 
or 1556. Constable finished his education at St. Jolin’s 
College, Cambridge ; and in 1579, according to Mr. Malone, 
he was admitted to the degree of B.A. During the greater 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, the Poet appears to have passed his 
time between Hngland and Scotland; but it is probable that 
he chiefly resided at his mother university. The talents of 
Constable, aided by the respectability of his connections, 
gradually introduced him to the acquaintance of several dis- 
Unguished persons both at Cambridge and about the Court ; 
among others, the Earl of Essex, the Marl and Countess of 
Shrewsbury, aud Mr. Anthony Bacon :* and his intercourse 








. 
tables eine tought that Shakespeare was indebted either to Con- 
penser’s pe. = ¢ has reprinted entire in his edition, or to 
pelo P ton of the hangings in the Lady of Delizht’s Castle. 
Ty eld the latter to be the sounder hypothesis of the two. 
bes ota ey Sh the Chancellor. lt seems very probable, 
subsisted . ‘ families 7" Bacon and ( onstable a close connection 
lias at this time. In 1612, Francis Bacon, on republishing his 
SSSAYS, dedic; ted the . rear oor ‘ a So. 
them to my loving Brother Sir John Constable, 


nett “My last E 
fare Brother, Maste 
ising my Brother, 


ussaies,” says the author, “1 dedicated to my 
t Anthony Bacon, who is with God . . . 
I found you next; in respect of bond both of 
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vith them, in many cases, ripened into intimacy. His reli. 
see opinions, however, which were, of course , opposed to 
the Established Church, eventually involved him in serious 
siiele, He was suspected of being a party to certain disloyal 
roceedings against the government of the Queen by opening 
treasonable correspondence with France ;* and he was 


' } j 4 } “ 
ed to avold the ce eee Of uiterior pr 


{ him DY l Wl the count ry. He soucht 
Ice, here he appears Lo have ‘rie nds 3 this Nay 
On the sixth of October of that year, we fin 
riting from Paris to Authony Bacon; “ It was my 
once,” he says, i ely, “to be beloved of the 
part of the virtuous gentlemen of my country : neither 


that | have deserved their evil liking since. I trust | 

en wy Lord of Kssex sufficiently to understand the duti! 
allection L bear to my country ; and all my Catholic country- 
men, that know me, are witnesses how far [ am against violent 
edings.’ On the seventh of December following, he 
addressed a communication to Lord Essex from tlie same place, 
in Which he writes: “I beseech your Lordship to iet me 
| by some means, which in your wisdom you may think 
good, how I stand in your gracious opinion, and what [ may 
go (ay duty to God and my religion reserved) to wish or en- 
crease it.” Soon afterwards the exile removed to Rouen, 
where he certainly remained till October, 1596. Shortly after 
his arrival, he had written to his friend Becon i in the following 
terns i-—— 


lo Mr. Anthony Bacon. 


~Being assured by Mr. Yates, that you will be reac 
to read whatever [ shall send unto you, I determined to pre- 


ut you with a copy of a little encounter between the mimisters 


of the French gospel, and the which, for st andy causes, ra! 


ther 


than fear of answer, (which, I am sure t! hes cannot give LO 
near alliance, and of straight friendship and so« ietie, and particutar”) 
communication in studies.” What, however, was the pres 
t the family tie, cannot now be ascertained, 

' ains that his letters were inter ept d am di pened ’ 
r | re is some reason to conclude that casi spent nu in con. 
ral nortion of his time in Scotland during his earher Hie, &® 
. * the ners 
s surmised tiat ne obtained some employm nt avout ine | “pia 
yhose de ath he continued to enjoy the esteem 


iQ whi In some of his Sonnets are a dressed. 
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purpose,) I have not published as yet. 1 have a marvellous 
opinion of your virtues and judgment, and therefore, though 
in particularities of religion we may be differing, yet L hope 
that inthe general belief of Christ (which is a great matter 
in this incredulous age), and desire of the union of lis Church, 
vou agree with me, as in the love of my country, I protest | 
consent with you; and therefore referring the decision of 
other matters, till time shall give me oceasion to proceed fur- 
ther, I beseech you (for God’s love,) to nourish i your own 
wind, and in those, with whom you have credit, this general 
desire of the Churche’s good ; and if, either here or at Rome, 
whither (if possible L can recover means to make the journey) 
[ mind to go, | may do you or my country any service, which 
a Catholic and an honest man may do, I will not fail to employ 
myself therein. If it please you to vouchsafe me any answer, 
I beseech you to deliver it to Mr. Mdmonds, who can inform 
you of my honest purpose. And therefore, if you think me 
worthy of your favour, you may bind me by your good report 
to those, who anay pleasure me to be, as I am and will be ever, 


Your most affectionate and humble servant, 
Hun, ConsraBlre 
Rouen, this 8th January, 1596. 


The mind of Constable, though agreeably distracted by a 
tour round the continent, in the course of which he informs 
us that he visited Poland, ltaly, and the Low Countries, was 
by no Means easy in his banishment; and he was unceasing 
in his endeavours to procure leave to return home. For this 


purpose he addressed several letiers to Lord and Lady 


wg /% a ae mo 
survobry, praying them to exert their influence in |is 
ave all his applicati 

mur, But, all his ipplications having proved unsuccessful, 


— — babii os om Aoummitg 
Ret be Wee soon grain oY 0 Bngtand. lhe result _— 
fea thich sr discovered, and committed to the Lower, 
theleed 13” st repeated petitions to the Privy Council, he 
appears to | — only toward the close of 1604. Mr. Park 
ing year - “si RRO, that he was liberated in the preced- 
addressed tc r tr such was not the case the following letter, 

word Shrewsbury, furnishes satisfactory evidence :— 


a 


ee 


atieeeeeeeneeeeneeee - a ——— 





* See Appendix 
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Lo the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

My Honourable L.—lf [ had not thought it importunity to 
write twice to the Lords of the Council, I should not jove 
presumed to have troubled cade L. in particular ; Whose | Pood 
opinion I did so much despair ol, ina time that ny levalty 

ward hits m yesty was called im question, as your favours ty 






me heret fore did more Cnheage me to deserve it. But se ing 
my actions, as l hope, are not reputed criminal in that qu 
| that 1 desire toadd some things which L omitted in. my 
eneral letters to the former Lords, I must beseech your bh. 
to favour me so much as to signify two things more to them, 
Lhe one, that Ll was somewhat long i 1) declaring my meamne 


those things which concerned my duty to his M ajesty to 
them, Lam afraid they will not take it for so full a submission 
as I did mean it; for so I be cleared in their opinion that I 
i rit nothing to the pre judice of his M: aye sty or any of them, | 


wi ling gly and with all h umnility acknowledge all other faults in the 


circumstances of my letter, which they sh all dislike. ‘The other, 
that, if they think Af not convenient to grant me-a general leave 
for my friends to visit me, I shall think myself exceedingly 
bound to them, if they wil 1 permit only my couzin, Sir William 


Cor stable, an 1 my uncle, to come to me, because the special 
end of this my request is, to take order with thee lor miy pri- 


Ss " . ° ! ? 
vate affairs, that L may make a full conclusion with the world ; 
' ° < ° F Pens 
for whether I remain in prison or go out, | have learned to live 
lone with God; and so | may make ap ny accounts with 
L 


the world, in such sort as nu either his Majesty (may) fare me 


an undutiful sual ject, nor your LL, and my other honourable 


friends, that heretofore have favoured me, (may) remain dis 

contented with me, nor any one else have damage by me, | 
: Ne . . } . 

siaii repute my self | appy in all other miseries. And tius, i 


all dutiful manner, [ take my leave. From the Tower, this Ist 
May, 1604, 
~ Your I. most humble and most obedient servant, 
Han: ConsvaBLe. 
lo the right honourable His especial good 


te i — eo wee 
L. Lie AuTi Ol Shrewsbury. 


enna 


my | GO4, 
* The letter written by Constable from Kingston, in Jane 1 lo 
' re- 
to D. Bagshaw, appears to show that he had been tempo ago. 
leased on parole, or on some substantial securt ity, for th. 


j o fand 
hich would have: necessarily suffered from a iong 





sik ke of 


nh 
wifi 
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Subsequently to 1604, no information of a tangible ate 
can be discovered respecting the subject of the prerens novice. 
In 1606, however, the author of the Returne from pneciahn ; 
or the Scourge of Simony, a a play, speaks of him as follows :— 


Sweet Constable doth take the wond’ring ear 
And lays it upin willing prisonment. 

And ten years later, Edmund Bolton observes, in his Hy pers 
eritiea : * Noble He ‘ary Constable was a great master of the 
English tongue: nor had any gentle man of our time, amore 
pure, quic! k, or higher de livery of conceit.” With less felicity, 
be continues: “ Witne ss, among all other, that Sonnet of his 
before His Majesty’s Lepanto.” From th ese two passages, 
Sir Harris Nicolas* draws an allowable inference, that Con- 
stable survived the publication of the Return from Parnassus, 
and that when Bolton wrote his Hypercritica, about L616, 
he was no more. 

Constable has experienced a fate not uncommon to authors, 
whose writings are very little known. By some he had been 
duly extolled as “the first Sonneteer” of his time, and so forth, 
while from others he has received a degree of censure, which is 
more than equally unwarrantable, Webb and Meres make not 
the least mention of him ; Winstanley treats him with almost 
equal brevity; and by Edward Phillips, in his ZLkeatrum 
Poetarum, he is dismissed as a writer “ who has been thought 
by some not unworthy to be remembered and quoted.” On 
the other hand, Bolton, in the work already cited, is disposed 
to commend him as “a rare gentleman,’ "and “a great master 
of the English tongue ;” but the latter, with strange v ‘ant of 
taste, selected, as a sain ple of the rest, the Poet’s commend: atory 
Sonnet prefixed to the / oetical Exercises of James 1, whichis 
assuredly not one of his most meritorious effusions. Perhaps 
he, in this case, too blindly followed Sir Jolin Harington who, 
ag years before, had p: inted the same piece in the notes to 
his Orlando Furioso, 1591, taking that occasion to speak 
of its author as “his ve ry good friend.” Again, Ben Jonson, 


i! ss . ] 
this Un daa ds, pays the following compliment to tlie 
author of Diana 1: 


a tiheneteemeeendeaeaese ee — 


* Darison’ ns Pp vetic al Rh: apsody, ed. 182 6. 
vet ~ reader of the present volume will, it is hoped, extend to the 
Po prais, ‘nore considerate than that of Bolton, and less equivocal 
- that of Phillips. 


; Works by Gilford, vir. 390. 
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Hath our great Sydney Stella set, 
Where never star shone brighter yet ? 
Or Constable’s ambrosiae muse 

Made Diana not his notes refuse. 


Another graceful tribute to the muse of Constable was offered 
to the Poet by one of his contemporaries in the two Sonnets 
which, in spite of their mediocrity, we have been induced by 


the sc antine ss of other biogr: aphical data to print in this place, 
The author’s name has not transpired ; but they occur in 


'Todd’s M.S. 


‘l'o H. C. upon occasion of his two former Sonets to the King 
of Scots. 


Sweet Muses’ son! Apollo’s chief delight ! 

Wiulst that thy pen the angells quill doth prayse 

Thou mak’st thy Muse keeping with angells flight, 

And angells wing the wing of ‘Tyme doth: rayse, 

That he which change’d blind Love for love of helt, 

And left Tyme’s wings behind, and Love's be low, 

Amazed stands to see so strange a sight, 

That angells wings nor tyme nor love outgoe, 

The danger is least when the heate of sun 

‘The angells and the other wings shali trye : 

A highest pitch both ‘Tyme and Love be done, 

And only she find passage through the skie. 

The ‘n-rest thy Muse upon the angells winge, 
Vhich both ‘thy Muse and thee to heaven may bring 


To H.C. upon occasion of leaving his countrye, and sweetnesse 
of his verse. 


England’s sweete nightingale ! what frights thee so, 
As over sea to make thee take thy flight 

And there to live with native countryes foe, 

And there hita with thy heavenly songs delight ? 
What! did thy sister swallowe thee incite 

With her, for winter s dread, to flye awaye ? 

Whoe is it then hath wrought this other spite, 

That when as she returneth, thow shoulds Lstay ? 
As soon as spring be; gins she cometh ay : 

erie with her, and thow like tidings bring :— 
When once men see thee come, what will they say ? 
Loe, now of English poesie comes the spring ! 
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Come, feare thow not the cage, but loyall be, 
And ten to one thy Soveraigne pardons thee. 


In his translation of Varchi’s Blazon of Jealovsie,1615,4°, the 
celebrated Robert Tofte has made some extracts from the 
writings of Constable, whom he commemorates as his ‘old 
acquaintance.” Coustable’s sixty-three Sonnets occur among 
Francis Davison’s memoranda of “ MSS. to get ;” this number 
nearly corresponds with that of his pieces in Mr, Todd’s MS. 

Drayton also, in an edition of his poems published in 
1608, $°, cursorily alludes to our Poet in illustrating the 
variety of taste, which prevailed in respect to poetical literature 
at the time of his writing. The passage is short, and may be 
here fitly quoted :— 


Many there be excelling in this kind 

Whose well-tricked rhymes with all invention swell ; 
Let each commend as best shall like his mind : 

Some Sydney, Constable, some Daniel.* 


Independently of the character of Constable as a poet, some 
estimate may be formed from his letters, several of which have 
been fortunately preserved, and which refer almost exclusively 
to matters of personal history, of his character asaman. Our 
Poet appears to lave been gifted with a patriotic spirit and a 
liberal ind, to have possessed more than a common share of 
shrewdness and good sense, and to have entertained wide and 
enlarged views on religious and political questions. Constable’s 
talents introduced him to the friendship of many persons of 
rank and power; but they also procured for him the un- 
enviable, and perhaps unjust, distinction of being a man 
dangerous to the safety and peace of the State. So much 
does this seem to have been the case that, while the Poet was 
at Rouen, in Oct. 1596, Lord Shrewsbury took occasion, in a 
letter which he addressed to Sir R. Cecil, to apprise him of 
the movements of the exile, and to assure Mr. Secretary of his 
earnest desire to avoid all communication with him. 

4 none the State Papers relating to Scotland, preserved in 
Ne Public Record Department, occur a few other letters, 
priucipally addressed to Sir R. Cecil by his Scotish correspon- 


ee ee 





€ a] . .. . ° e , 

Romane is & passing mention of our Poet in Sam. Holland's 
’ 7 4 c . + - 

s/mancio- Mastiz, 1660, 12°; but it is too unimportant to call for 

Particular natice. 
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dents, in which Constable is mentioned by uame, and from y 
perusal of which it becomes clear that his movements were 
watched with singular interest by that minister's agents at 
Edinburgh and elsewhere. ‘The letters in question are in most 
cases, it is true, merely corroborative of points which have been 
already treated at sufficient length: yet, at the same time. 
there are one or two instances in which they throw some ad- 
ditional light on the Poet’s proceedings as a diplomatist, as 
well as on other features of his personal history. For instance, 
from a comparison of several letters written to Cecil by Georg 
Nicholson between March 1599, and September 1600, it ‘s 
to be collected that, in the former year, Constable, having 
quitted France, went to Scotland, ac companied by the Laird 
of Boniton, ‘a great papist,” as Nicholson terms him, with 
the twofold design of offering his services to King James, and 
of effecting some negociation on behalf of the Pope, an inter. 
view with whom had probably formed a leading object in 
Constable's recent visit to Italy. The Poet was not at all sue- 
cessful. ‘The King, naturally reluctant to incur Plizabeth’s 
displeasure, at this particular juncture, by lending open en- 
couragement to a person who had so lately been banished by 
the English Government, not only refused him the audience, 
which rt appears by a letter from ‘Roger Aston to Cecil (March 
6, 1599) he had solicited, but caused him to be cited before 
the Lords of Session to answer for his conduct. ‘The simple 
consequence was, that Constable was obliged to return in the 
same year to France. Again, from Advices Srom Scotland, 
preserved in the repository already indicated, we learn that 10 
April, 1600, he had found his way into Spain, and had written 
to the King ‘from Arragon. astly, on the twenty-second of 
September following, Nicholson wrote Cecil word that His 
Majesty had just then received “a book written by Henry 
Constable.” his 400% was perhaps no other than a copy of 
his Sonnets, an addition of which was published in 1097. The 
circumstance of the present itself, however, taken in connec- 
tion with the invariable tone of warm good-will manifested by 
Constable in his writings toward the King, may afford some 
ground for a suspicion “that the coldness ‘aud severity of the 
latter, on the occasion which we have noticed, were merely 
assumed to save appearances, and did not much interfere with 
the guvod underst: ding which had then subsisted for some 
time between the author of Diana, and the Royal Prentice in 
the Divine Art of Po etry. 
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The following, from Lugland’s Helicon, is the poem so 


much admired :— 


The Sheepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis, 


Venus faire did ride 
Silver doves they drew her, 
By the pleasant lawnds, 
Ber the sunne did rise: 
Vestae’s beautie rich 
Opened wide to view her, 
Philomel records 
Pleasing harmonies. 
Every bird of «pring 
Cheerfully did sing 
Paphos’ goddesse they salute ; 
Now Love’s Queene yo faire 
Had of mirth no care: 
For her sonne had made her mute. 
In her breast so tender, 
He a shaft did enter, 
When her eyes beheld a boy: 
Adonis was he named, 
By his mother shamed :* 
Yet he now is Venus’ joy. 


Him alone she met 
Ready bound for hunting; 
Him she kindly greetes, 
And his journey stayes ; 
Him she seekes to kisse, 
No devises wanting; 
Him her eyes still wooe ; 
Him ber tongue still prayes. 
He with blushing red 
Hangeth downe the head, 
Not a kisse can he «iford; 
His face is turned away, 
Silence sayd her nay, 
Still she woo'd him for a word. 
“Speake,” she said, ** thou fairest ; 
Beautie thou impairest, 
See mee, I am pale and wan: 
Lovers all adore mee, 
I for love implore thee ;” 
~Christall teares with that downe ran, 


Him heerewith shee forced 
To come sit downe by her, 
She his neck embrac'de, 
Gazing in his face ; 
Hee, like one transformed, 
_Stird no looke to eye her; 
Every hearbe did wooe him, 
_ Growing in that place, 
Each bird with a dittie 
Prayed him for pity 
In behalfe of Beautie's Queene; 
Water's gentle murmour 
Craved him to love her ; 
Jet no liking could be seene; 
Poy,” shee sayd, “ looke on mee 
Still I gaze upon thee, 
Speake, i pray thee, my delight ;" 
Coldly he replyed, ~ 
And in breefe denyed 
To bestow on her a sight. 


nt, am now too young 
© be wunne by beauty, 
Tender are my yeeres 





I am yet a bud; 

Fayre thou art, shee said, 

Then it is thy dutie, 

Wert thou but a blossome, 

To effect my good. 

Every beauteous flower 

Boasteth in my power, 

Byrds and beasts my lawes effect : 

Myrrha thy faire mother, 

Most of any other, 

Did my lovely hests respect, 

Be with me delighied, 

Thou shalt be requited, 

Every Nimph on thee shall tend ; 

All the Gods shall love thee, 

Man shall not reprove thee ; 

Love himself shall be thy freend. 

Wend thee from mee, Venus, 
Lam not disposed ; 

Thou wringst mee too hard, 
Pree-thee let me goe; 

Fie ! what a paine it is 

Thus to be enclosed, 

If love begin in labour, 

It will end in woe. 

Kisse mee, I will leave, 

Heere a kisse receive, 

A shorte kisse I doe it find; 

Wilt thou leave me so? 

Yet thou shalt not goe; 

sreathe once more thy balmie wind, 

It smelieth of the mirh-tree, 

That to the world did bring thee, 

Never was perfume so sweet; 

When she had thus spoken, 

She gave him a token, 

And theyr naked bosoms meet, 


Now, hee sayd, let’s go, 

Harke, the hounds are cryings 
Grieslie Boare is up, 

Huntsmen follow fast ; 

At the name of Boare, 

Venus seemed dying, 

Deadly coloured pale, 

toses overcast. 

Speake, sayd shee, no more, 

Of following the Boare, 

Thou unfit for such a chase; 
Course the fearefull Hare, 
Venson do not spare, 

If thou wilt yeeld Venus grace. 
Shun the Boare, I pray thee, 
Else I still will stay thee. 
Herein he vowed to please her minde ; 
Then her armes enlarged, 
Loth shee him discharged ; 
Forth he went as swift as winde, 


Thetis Phebus steedes 
In the West retained, 
Hunting sport was past; 
Love her love did seeke: 
Sight of him too soone, 
Gentle Queene shee gained, 
On the ground he lay, 








N 


reader is unacquainted with the story of Myrrha in Ovid. 
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Blood had left his cheeke. 

For an orped* swine 

Smit him in the groyne, 

Deadly wound his death did bring: 
Which when Venus found, 

Sbee fell in a swound, 

And awakte, her hands did wring, 


QUARTERLY 





REVIEW, 


Nimphs and Satires skip; 
Came together tripping, 
Eccho every cry expres’t : 
Venus by her power 
Turn'd him to a flower, 
Which she weareth in her creast. 


The following sonnets are charming specimens of Constable’s 


style ; :_— 


Of the conspiracie of his ladie's eyes, 
his own to engender love. 


and 


Thine eye, the glasse where I behold my 
heart, 
Mine cye, the window 
which thine eye 
May see my heart, and there thy: selfe 
esapy 
In bloody colours how thou painted art. 
Thine eye the pike is of a murdering dart, 
Mine eye the sight thou tak’st thy levell 
by 
To hit my heart, and never shootest 
awry: 
Mine eye thus helpes thine eyeto work 
my smart, 
Thine eye a tire is both in heate and light : 
Mine eye of tearesa river doth become, 
Oh, that the water of mine eye had might 
To quench the flames that from thine 
eye doth come 3 
Or that the fire that’s kindled by thine cye 
The flowing streams of mine eyes would 
make drye. 


through the 


Love's seven deadly sine. 


Mine eye with all the deadly sinnes is 
fraught. 
kirst proud—sith it presum'd to looke 
so hye, 
A watchman being made, stood gazing 


by, 
And idle—took no heed till I was caught: 
And envious—beares envie that my 
thought 


Should in his absence be to her so nye. 
To killmy beart,mineeye let in her eye, 








And so consent gave to a murther 
wrought: 
And covetous—it never would remove 
From her faire haire, 
please his sight: 
A xglutton eye—with 
every night: 
Unchaste—a baude between my 
and love, 
These sins procured have a goddesse ire, 
W hercfore my heart is damm'd in love's 
sweet fire, 


ool lone} 
gold $0 doL 


teares drunke 


he art 


To his Ladie’s hand : upon occasion of her 
glove, which in her absence he kissed. 


Sweet hand! the sweet yet cruell bowe 
thou art 
From whence at me five ivorye arrowes 
flie ; 
So with five wounds at once I wounded 
lie, 
Bearing in breast the print of every dart. 
Saint Francis had the like—yet felt no 
smart, 
Where I in living torments never dic ; 
His wounds where in his hands and 
feete, where I 
All these same helplesse wounds feele in 
my heart, 
Now as Saint Francis (if a saint) am T; 
The bowe that shot these shafts a 
relique is, 

I mean the hand—which is the reason why 
So many for devotion thee would kisse: 
And I thy glove kiss as a thing divine— 
Thy arrowes quiver, and thy reliques 

shrine. 


The Devotional Sonnets, although thought lightly of by 


Mr. Hazlitt, are in our mind of great beauty. 


ainple this following :— 
To the Blessed Sacrament. 


When thee, O Holy sacrificed Lambe ! 
ms en syngest I whyte and liquide 


ica on th body slayne; I thynke on thee, 

Which sale by shedding of thy bloode 
became. 

And when agayne I doe behold the same, 





Take, for ex- 


Lyke to a corse, whose monument I am. 
Buryed in me, unto my sowle appeare, 
Pryson‘d in earth, and bannish't from 
thy syght ; 
Lyke our forefathers, 
were. 
Cleere thou my thoughtes, as thou did st 
gyve them light; 
And, as thou others freed from purgyng 


who in lymbo 





Vayled in whyte to be receav'd of mee, fyre, , 

Thou seemest in thy syndon® wrapt to Quenche in my hart the flames of bad 
bee, desyre. ie 

* i. e. bristly. The word originally applied to armour bristling 


with gold, and ‘hence to the reddish bristles of a hog. 
t i.e. in the Eucharist. 


t Syndon seems to be here put for winding-sheet. 
a chirurgical term for a round piece of fine linen 
the wound after the operation of trepanning. 


It is otherwise 


used in dressing 
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Or these two Sonnets— 
To our Blessed Lady. 


In that, O Queene of queenes ! thy byrth 


was free 
From guylt, which others do of grace 


bereave, 
When in theyr mothers womb they lyfe 
receave, 
God, as his sole-borne daughter loved 
thee ; _ 
To matche thee lyke thy byrthes nobillitye 
He thee hys Spyryt for thy spouse dyd 
leave 
Of whome thou dydd'st his onely Sonne 
conceave, 
And so was lynk'd to all the Trinitye. 
Cease then, O queenes! who earthly 
¢crownes do weare, 
To glory in the pompe of worldly 


thynges : 
If men such hyghe respect unto you 
beare, 
Which daughters, wyves, and mothers ar 
of kynges ; 


What honour should unto that Queene 
be donne 

Who had your God for father, spowse, 
aud sonne ; 
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To our Blessed Lady. 


Sweete queene! although thy beuty rayse 
upp mee 

From syght of baser beutyes here beloe ; 

Yett lett me not rest there, but higher 


goc 
To Hym, who took hys shape from God 
and thee. 
And if thy forme in hym more fayre I see, 
What pleasure from his deity shail 
flowe, 
By whose fayre beames his beutye 
shineth so, 
When I shall yt beholde externally! 
Then shall my love of pleasure have its 


yu, 
When beuty’s self, in whom all pleasure 


ys; 
Shall my enamoured sowle embrace 
and kysse, 
And shall newe loves and newe delyghtes 


distyll, 
Which from my sowle shall gush into 


my hart, 
And through my body flowe to every 


part. 


The following to Mary Magdalen seem a metrical version of 


Southwell’s Yuneral Teares. 


To St. Mary Magdalen. 


Blessed Offendour! who thy self haist 
try d, 
How farr a synner differs from a saynt, 
Joyne thy wett eyes with tears of my 
complaint, 
While I sighe for that grave for which 
_ thou ery'd 
No longer let my sinful sowle abyde 
In feaver of thy fyrst desires faynte; 
But lett that love, which last thy hart 
did taynt, 
ith panges of thy repentance pierce 
my side, 
80 shall my sowle no foolysh vyrgyn bee 
With empty lampe : vut, lyke a Magda. 
len, beare 
For oyntment boxe* a breast with oyle 
of grace: ; 
And so the zeale, which then shall burne 
in mee, 
May make my hart lyke to a lampe 
appere, 
- 'n my spouse’s pallace gyve me 
lace, 





To St. Mary Magdalen, 


Such as retyr’d from sight of men, lyke 
thee, 
By pennance suche the joyes of heaven 
to wynne, 
In desartes make theyr paradice begyne , 
And even amongst wilde beastes do 
angells see ; 
In pote a place my sowle doth seeme to 
ee, 
When in my body she laments her synne, 
And none but brutall passions fyndes 
therein, 
Except they be sent downe from heaven 
to me. 
Yett, if those graces God to me impart, 
Which He inspyr'd thy blessed breast 
withall, 
I may finde heaven in my retyred hart ; 
And if thou change the object of my love, 
act affection, which men Cupid 
call, 
May gett his sight, and lyke an angell 
prove, 


le ee ’ 
Perhaps, however, the following is the must charming piece 


in the volume before 
and Watson -—— 


us. 


ei a 


It has the true flavor of Shakspere 





* See St. Matthew, xxvi. 7. 
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An ethortationto the reader to come and 
see his Mistrisse beautte. 


Eyes curious to behold, what nature can 
create, 

Come see, come see, and write what 
wonder you do sEC, 

Causing by true reporte oure next pos- 
teritve 

Curse tortune, for that they were borne 
too late. 

Come then and come ye all,—come soone, 
least that 

The tyme should be too shorte, and men 
too few should be; 


For all be few to write her least part's 
historie, 

Though they should ever write. and 
never write but that. 


Millions looke on her eyes,millions thinke 


on her witte, 
Millions speake of her, millions write 
of her hand, 
The whole eye or the lip I doe not un. 
derstand, 
Millions too few to prayse but some 
one parte of it. 
As eyther of her eye, or lip, or hand to 
write, 
The light or blacke, the tast or red, the 








SOlt Or White. 


We recommend this excellent little Volume to all our 
readers who love the old language, and the old poets of 
Shakspere’s time. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Basil Montague Pickering is 
desirous to carry out the style of publication so admirably 
commenced by his worthy father, and he and the Editor of Con- 
stable’s Poetical Works did rightly when they dedicated the work 
as follows :—7his} olume being the works intheir first collective 

form of one of the lite Vary ORAM nits of the age of Lizabeth, is 
appropriately inscribed to Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq. MP. 
by the Editor. 

They could not have dedicated it more appropriately, or toa 
better man or a more thorough lover of all that is genuine i 
our national literature. 

It is satisfactory to find that after the long years of neglect 
in which Southwell, and Constable have Jain buried, they have 
at last come forth to life; let us hope that Shakespere’s Sounets 
and the minor poems of the Elizabethan era may eventually be 
brought before the reading public of this day; at present they 
are the feast of those alone who read the poets from cover to 
cover, 

When our poor, dear, brave Charles Lamb fifty-one years ago 
taught the public, through bis Spectmens of English Drama- 
tic Poets, who lived about the time of Shakspeare, le wrote, 
as he alone could write, and full bravely he wrote, thus !— 


“The kind of extracts which I have sought after have been, 
not so much passages of wit and humour, though the old plays 
are rich in such, of scenes of passion, sometimes of the deep- 
est quality, interesting situations, serious descriptions, [e 
which is more nearly allied to poetry than to wit, and to tragi 


} ry} ; os ale a le 
rather than to comic poetry. The plays which 1 have macs 
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choice of have been, with few exceptions, those which treat of 
human life and manners, rather than masques, and Arcadian 
pastorals, with their train of abstractions, unimpassioned 
deities, passionate mortals, Claius, and Medorus, and Amintas, 
and Amarilliss My leading design has been, to illustrate what 
mav be called the moral sense of our ancestors. To shew in 
what manner they felt, when they placed themselves by the 
power of imagination in trying situations, in the conflicts of 
duty and passion or the strife of contending duties—what sort 
of loves and enmities theirs were; how their griefs were tem- 
pered, aud their full swoln joys abated : how much of Shake- 
speare shines in the great men, his contemporaries, and how far 
iu his divine mind and manners he surpassed them and all 
mankind.” 


We cannot too highly recommend this work of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s to all our readers who admire the poetry of the 
minor bards of the Elizabethan era. 


The following letters are inserted as a specimen of Con- 
stable’s prose style. Mr, Hazlitt inserts them in the Appendix, 
heading them, ‘* Pwo Letters from Henry Constable to the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, undated, but supposed to have been 
written in 1596,* (preserved among the Talbot Papers. ) 


I. 


Madame—I do hold myself beholden to your Ladyship for the 
advice you gave me, for that I find it more convenient to write unto 
your Lads ship, than to come unto you, or to make any other visits 
either by day or night, till | have a further liberty granted me ; and 
though I cannot so well communicate to your Ladyship my desire, 
by letters as by speech, yet in general I will tell your Ladyship, that 
I hear the Council hath a purpose to banish me, which if it be so, I 
= a by my en means and my other good friends, to 
80 a8 upon ing oh © One, tant [ be not absolutely banished, but 
with the i ooo , ha I may return ; the other that | may, 
dation, gi Ah eg iking, and SOS of my friend’s recommen- 
om ge with the Constable of Castile into Spain; for that the 
~~ rh ietgand nan sent my letters into England, for which I 
ao heareth that his dealing with me is a blot to his 

peeson among those of my profession) will be my enemy. But, 





‘rc * ‘ 
One of Conctahlo’c ; at 
wie . ‘ Constable's letters is preserved among the MSS, Cotton ; 
“bil Das Hee 5? _ a 3 3 
te i ‘en injured by fire to such an extent as to render it wholly 
moeniule, 1D parts, to decipher, and it is almost illegible throughout, 
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seeing the Lords* direct other circumstances in this business that de 
import me besides, wherein I desire your Ladyship's advice, and that 
they be too tedious to write, I will only beseech your Ladyship to 
excuse my importunity, and to account me as you did, for him that 
doth honour your Ladyship more than any woman living; and, with 
this protestation, | most humbly kiss your Ladyship’s hand, and 
remain, 

Your Ladyship’s most humble and most obedient Servant, 

Henry Constante, 

To the right honourable and his best Lady 
the Countess of Shrewsbury. 


Il. 


God is my witness that the miseries of France be not such as 
should make me once wish to return for any great benefit, if it were 
not only for your cause and yours, and therefore, Madam, for the 
honour I bear to your perfections, forget all those imperfections, 
which I observe in myself as well as your Ladyship doth, and know 
that I have taken every way notable profit by this journey ; for, 
(finding my disposition more acceptable to this nation than my own) 
if by your favour I return, I will go about to ingraft an English 
humour into me; and if I do not, than may I freely follow my own 
natural disposition, and live contented with how little soever I shall 
have, serving no other Mistress than God Almighty, who I know will 
love me if I love him, and in whose company I can be when I will. 

I dare not importune your Ladyship with any weighty news, 
besides such common actions, as I reserve for my Lord’s letter ; and 
to say truly, the King’s army being not yet joined, I have no further 
means of learning anything than from the mouths of our commanders, 
of whom I have the honour to be little cared for, as I di sre oe 

I most humbly kiss your Ladyship’s fair hands, and remain for 
ever and ever, 

Your Ladyship’s most affectionate Servant, 
Henry ConsTaBLe, 
To the right honourable his singular good Lady 
the Countess of Shrewsbury. 


* i. e. Lords of the Privy Council. 
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Souvenirs de Saint Nicolas, ou lV’ Education au Petit Seminaire 
de Paris, Sous la Direction de M. I’ Abbé Dupantoup, au- 
jourdhut Lvéque @ Orleans, par Adolphe Morillon. Paris, 


1859. 


This day (Sth December) it was our privilege to witness 
an edifying sight—three or four hundred boys making their 
first communion in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Dublin. They were the children of poor room-keepers, trades- 
men, clerks on moderate salaries, and little shopkeepers, and 
all under the guidance of the saintly band of the Christian 
Brothers ; and in the shape and texture of their clothing there 
was muchi variety. 

Among this large number of volatile young folk, superin- 
tended by two or three only of the Brothers, there prevailed a 
strong spirit of decorum, recollection, and even of fervent 
piety as far as appearances went. We pictured to ourselves 
the probable future of a great number of these boys, and cal- 
culated the influence which their previous religious training, 
andthe present solemn act of religion, would have on their 
future respective careers ; and we beheld them discharging the 
duties of their varied stations in a diligent and trustworthy 
fashion, giving their children the best education their circum- 
stances would afford, devoting an hour of every Sunday to the 
instruction of neglected children in the Christian Doctrine, 
submitting with holy resignation to the trials and troubles of 
their state, and finally, after a useful and laborious life, ob- 
taming the reward of the righteous. After this review, we 
oo a corresponding number receiving a worldly educa- 
7 wc inctured by moral or religious influence ; and we saw 

uture race of drunkards, thieves, robbers, unfaithful agents, 
— - bad fathers. Once more we sought to 
gag | ; young creatures without access even to such 

ng as our second class enjoyed, but were afraid to lift the 
— concealing the frightful future. 
a ve the upper ranks within our scope, two classes, 
unlike, presented themselves, In the first were self-de- 


nyin ; s 7 ° . 
omg, air men and women, devoting all their powers, 
2 
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giving up all self-indulgence, and even making a sacrifice of 
their lives for the salvation of their fellow beings. There also 
were rulers whose sole object in life was the weal of those 
whom they were appointed to govern. Beside these were men 
of business whose chief wish was to increase the prosperity of 
their country, and furnish employment and support to th 
greatest possible number of their less favored brothers; and 
the number was enlarged by writers who devoted their efforts 
to spread truthful views through the world, and induce es- 
tranged bodies of men to look on each other, not as enemies, 
but as brothers in the one large family of human kind. Others 
of the great company bestowed their cares on the outcasts of 
society, poured the balm of pity into their rankling or festering 
sores, taught their hands to do useful work, their minds to 
think right things, and their hearts to love their Creator and 
their fellows; and thus converted them from being the assail- 
ants, to be the defenders of the great social fabric. On the 
opposite side were seen ambitious and ruthless rulers, destroyers 
of millions of their fellow creatures by unjust wars, by oppres- 
sive taxes; manufacturers who, in increasing their mounds of 
gold, gave not a thought to the bodily sufferings, the mental 
darkness, nor the moral degradation of their instruments, 
human creatures whose future destinies were of no less im- 
portance in the sight of the Creator than their own ; robbers, 
wlio by their title of bankers, were enabled to plunder widows 
and orphans of their means of existing ; libertines, to whom 
the destruction, here and hereafter, of their weak or thoughtless 
victims was as nothing beside the indulgence of a moment; 
proprietors of vast lands, who could look unmoved on the 
houseless and wretched condition of their former tenants, and 
the roofless and blackened walls of their once comfortable 
homes. And these are the differing results of religious and 
irreligious systems of education, proper individual allowances 
being made for the greater or less prevalence of naturally 
good dispositions. 

If then the science of education be of such importance, how 
important must it be, that its professors should be giited with 
clear intellects, extensive knowledge, good temper, facility m 
communicating information, good nature, and genuine piety ! 
What a sad destiny brooded over our own poor country, when 
it was penal for any one to exercise the profession of school- 
master, and when the people had no choice, but to select the 
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frst come, that knew or professed to know some mode better 
or worse, of communicating a knowledge of reading, writing, 

mmar, and arithmetic. ‘The schools were miserable shealings, 
stones and sods supplied seats, —the Universal and Ir-rational 
spelling-books, Reynard the Fox, the Irish Rogues, and odd 
volumes of Rapin’s History of England, or of Clarissa Harlowe, 
orany god-send in the shape of a bound volume, were welcome 
text-books ; and a large portion of the instructors were men of 
hasty tempers, of limited information, and of intemperate 
habits. 

Lamenting the circumstances which brought such a mass of 
evil on the country during parts of the last two centuries, and 
execrating the policy which induced the governments of that 
long period to continue to demoralize and brutalize the multi- 
tudes they were permitted to persecute, let us be thankful for 
our present ameliorated condition. But let not our gratitude 
prevent our earnest exertions to have useful, liberal, and above 
all, Religious instruction, placed within the easy reach of our 
people, upper and lower ; and then let any one that pleases, sit 
on the throne, or possess the Speaker’s Cnarr. 

_ Our hedge schools were bad enough, but if a government 
institution we visited some thirty years since in the vicinity of 
Dublin, was a fair specimen of the education in favor with 
goverument ollicials, there was no great advantage on thiat 
side. Inthe management of their pupils the professors put 
us in mind of shoemakers or carpenters handling their tools 
(to wit, the little boys), Information such as there given, 
Was imparted in a manner truly mechanical; and every error 
was rectified, every little mistake put to rights, and every im- 
pulse to improvement given by the application of the ratan. 
here was a reckless, insolent, and hardened demeanor in full 
low among the wretched young creatures; and we asked 
ourselves, “In what is this fine hall with its appliances and 
conveniences better than the celebrated hedge school mis- 
governed by Carleton’s Mat Kavanagh ?” 
3 — gratitude be entertained tothe benevolent, 
. an et and simple-minded Pestalozzi, who endeavored 
i “ed wm cold, harsh atmosphere of *the school-room to 
mi genial air of the family parlor, and who, instead of 
a Be reves peintanlly on by the imprisoned hand, gave 
Sling th le end of the clue, and by encouragement and 
ng their interest, made them feel along the line, till the 
ie 
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whole mystery of the inside labyrinth was rendered as plain as 
a sunny path. The kind and affectionate word was in frequent 
requisition, the birch was not a “ household word,” heads and 
hands were healthily exercised, manifest and tangible processes 
made things clear, that till then were shrouded in gloom by 
an unintelligible or unmeaning web of words; and there were 
creater efforts made to form or strengthen the intellect, and 
improve and develope the natural good qualities of the soul, 
than to merely accumulate information. Alas! he came 
when the world was scarcely ready for him. He had the earnest 
desire of ameliorating the condition of the educated and th 
educators ; he possessed the secret of conducting the process, 
but the requisite energy and world-wisdom was wanted. 

[iis system was partially adopted by the Kaldare Place 
Society, and with a fair portion of success; but it would have 
required another Pestalozzi to have shewn the. system in its 
true colors and proportions. Thev had his words, they had 
his writings; but who could furnish his clear head, his bene- 
volent heart, and his patient proceedings! [His memory 
should be equally dear to the instructors and instructed of 
Christendom through many generations. 

Before the improvement in the economy of school life, and 
tlie rational mode of imparting instruction, by which the early 
part of the present century was distinguished, some, even 
among country schoolmasters, guided by natural good judg- 
ment and a spirit of genuine piety, varied the ordinary 
routine of lessons and exercises by entering into familiar 
communication with their pupils, giving simple explanations 
on imperfectly understood subjects, and exciting the young 
intellects to rise out of the dull level of the stereotyped 
explanations, and frame solutions in their own phraseology. 
These good men were fully aware of their moral responsibilities, 
and made it a part of their bounden duty to explain the 
Catechism, and keep present to their pupils’ consciences, thetr 
duty to each other and to their Creator, We speak from 
personal knowledge. te ph 

Readers of biographical narratives, thinly encased in fiction, 
of men who passed their boyhood at some of the great English 
schools, must come to the conclusion that their education was 
too dearly purchased ; and that no amount of information or 
premature worldly knowledge could compensate for the loss ol 

youthful innocence, and the moral taint received from the ev! 
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influence of the ordinary life not passed immediately under the 
eves of the literary guardians. There are reports extant of 
the life led at some preparatory institutions, which have shed 
disgrace on the officials of these institutions, and which we do 
not advise any one to consult for purposes of mere curiosity. 

It is surely a great privilege for those whose circumstances 

enable them to give their sons the advantages of a universily 
education. Let those, however, who are not so well favored, 
and repine at their disadvantages, read the pictures of college 
life drawn by the author of Peter Priggins, by the Reverend 
gentleman who calls himself Cuthbert Bede, and by others who, 
no more than these, are unfriendly to Alma Mater. Let them 
join to these studies the many trials brought by Jews, hotel- 
keepers, wine-merchants, and tailors, against the happy fathers of 
theyoung aspirants to literature and the knowledge of “fast life.” 
When the reading lesson is brought to an end, let them endeavor 
to persuade themselves that their sons were better employed, 
writing in an attorney’s office, taking photographic likenesses, 
balancing a shop-keeper’s books, or pounding drugs, than in 
acquiring vicious habitudes, and impoverishing their parents, 
by their excesses and extravagancies among the bloods and 
fools inside the walls, and the syrens and harpies without. 
_ But is no amelioration possible in our school and college 
life, and must our young students still purchase the means of 
future advancement and social distinction at the expense of 
moral rectitude and innocence? By no means. If their 
instructors in classics aud the sciences, and the heads of houses, 
are as zealous as a good father of a family for the spiritual 
welfare of his children, or as an honest, pious clergyman for 
the spiritual welfare of the members of his congregation, a 
blessing will assuredly follow their endeavors, and the atmos- 
phere within and without the venerable courts of learning will 
undergo a very desirable purification. 

It were to be wished that some competent student would 
ning’ = of our Catholic seats of learning and de- 
by the ge or Ireland, a similar duty to that assumed 
a — ~— to be introduced. Probably one, or two, 
s'gnphie and = It. amongst us, willing and able to give 
the fo “prem er _ of such an interior, repeating 
and is het res of the Seminary of St. Nicholas” ; but his 

is held by the fear of not finding a publisher, or the 


UnWillinenc as Ey : 
lingness ot inability to count out a heavy sum to printers, 
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book-binders, and advertising newspapers. Ah ! we are behind 
our Gallic relatives in many things, -We certainly cannot 
count so many infidels, real or pretended ;—for our one London 
Mystery they are cursed with fifty ;—and only for the unspar- 
ing hand and vigilant eye of the head gardener of Paris, what 
a hot-bed of irreligion and socialism would be found in full 
blow within its walls! But look at the number of the chari- 
table institutions of France! Consider the millions of edifying, 
useful, and devout books, published for the behoof of the poor 
and the young in every Archiepiscopal city throughout the 
country, and let it be remembered that France alone contributes 
more to the support of Missions than all the other countries of 
the Christian world. Really, if it were expedient or becoming 
a Christian people to boast at all, that privilege of right belongs 
to the inhabitants of La Belle France. Catholic Ireland may 
assert that it has suffered as much persecution for the faith, 
and has risen as triumphantly after its punishment ; but it was 
unscathed by the scourge of infidelity at its worst periods of 
sullering. 

Hoping that this notice may induce some English or Irish 
ex-student of Oscott, Clongowes, Drumcondra, Carlow, Navan, 
Wexford, or elsewhere, to sketch out the interior life of his 
own venerated aud loved retreat, we proceed to make ourselves 
acquainted with the interior life of the ‘Petit Seminaire de 
Saint Nicolas.” 

‘The readers of our reminiscences of Father de Ravignan, 
will recollect the Abbé Dupanloup, now Bishop of Orleans. 
The Seminary had the blessing of his superintendence during 
its latest and brightest years, and the saintly De Ravignan 
conducted some of the retreats of the pupils. | 

M. Adolphe Morillon, on presenting this souvenir of his 
scholastic life to Mgr. Dupanloup, the former venerated 
‘Superior of the Seminary, received the following gracious 
return :— 


“ My Dear Frtenp, 

‘* T have received and read with much pleasure your Svuvenirs ¢ 
Saint Nicholas. It has pleasantly recalled to my mind and heart, 
the days when I devoted myself to your youth, and when I felt happy 
in calling yourself and your fellow students my children. Phe deli- 
cacy and fidelity of your sentiments are too flattering to myse rs 1 
accept no more than the wish I always entertained of doing you ®” 


j 


° —, » | «til! 
the good in my power, If God has blessed my efforts, and w! 


i 2 feet Gee ees foeelCO 
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deign to hear my prayers, you all will be men of faith and honor in 
these trying days for which I endeavoured to prepare you. 

I cordially reciprocate those affectionate sentiments you express 
towards me, and which, as coming from those whom God has con- 


gded to me, 1 regard as my dearest recompense. 
I give you my blessing in our Lord, 


+ Feuix, Bishop of Orleans.” 


The Seminary was a tall gloomy-looking house in the Rue 
Saint Victor, near the Church of Saint Nicholas du Chardonnet, 
a poor and bleak-looking quarter of Paris. Our student 
matriculated there in 1885; but he confines his souvenirs to 
the epoch of its direction by M. PAbbé Dupanloup, which 
commenced in 1887, Mgr. de Quelen being then Archbishop 
of Paris. Our student’s experiences before the rule of Father 
Dupanloup, are not dwelt on with much pleasure. 


“The life I entered on was uncomfortable and disagreeable. I 
felt vaguely that I was possessed of instincts, legitimate instincts, 
which it repressed, or at least, hindered from developing. Every 
thing was cold, monotonous, without impulse, without charm. 
Nothing enlivened the austerity of the rule; the days crept along 
with a painful uniformity. Our understandings and affections did 
not develope in all their powers, nor under all their aspects, for want 
of a gentle and gradual application of instruction according to age, 
and for want of variety and moral renovation.” 

About that period there had been some changes among the 
professors, owing to sickness and other causes, which conduced 
much to the unsatisfactory state of things just described ; and 
there was a probability of the Seminary losing its prestige, 
which would be an evil of considerable magnitude, as it was 
there that most of the clergy of Paris had received their 
education from before the days of St. Vincent de Paul. Some 
of the Thursday Conferences of that Apostle had taken place 
in the old building, and there, Bossuet had more than once 
heard the words of heavenly wisdom from his lips. 

F ware “Sapte had his thoughts much occupied with the 
be agit ’ uouse, and the importance of its continuing to 
re el of its kind for the education of aspirants to the 
o 1 gr as well as of laics. M. Morillon mentions a visit 
roel him to the pupils, while they were employed at their 
or ee oy vison Bars in their park of Conflans, near 
things Saar fe affectionately to them, and intimated that 
Bo there a _ ona better footing ; and lis words were 
diséetor of 1 y ‘he appointment of M. ’Abbe Dupanloup as 

le Institution, The Archbishop was at the time 
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very feeble, and the pupils were obliged to crowd close to him 
to catch his words. ‘The author remarks that his episcopal 
crown had been a veritable crown of thorns to him for many 
a long day; little wonder! with the irreligious folk that ruled 
France under Louis Philippe. 

The dignity of his station, his advanced age, nor the weighty 
cares which oceupied his whole being, did not exclude remem- 
brance of his own boyhood nor sympathy with the crowd of 
little people round him. 


‘‘He thus spoke to us for a considerable time ; then with the 
charming dignity which never abandoned him, he granted us a 
holiday according to his custom, to be put, as he said, to the account 
of those which he would soon owe us for our future successes. He 
then expressed his wish that our play, interrupted by his arrival, 
should recommence under his eyes. We obeyed with joy; our monster 
game at § Bars’ began again with ardor, thirty boys at a side. The 
Archbishop seated on a rustic bench along with his clergymen, 
amused himself for some time, looking at the joyous troop spread 
themselves, intermingle, form a compact group, and then scatter 
once more in a mad race over the green turf of the wide plain. At 
his departure, we accompanied him to the gate of the park, and 
there he exhorted us to study diligently, promising to occupy him- 
self effectively about our interests, and that within a very short 
time. , : ° , 

Then came our re-entry for the year 1837, 1838 (The Seminary 
opened in September) ; we assembled, all devoured by curiosity, for 
nothing had yet transpired of the expected choice. . 

Very soon a name began to circulate through the house, and it 
was one sure to be received with much favour. It was the name of 
the former director of the Catechetical instruction of Saint Hya- 
cinth, of an orator already distinguished by his success in the pulpit, 
who had been called three years since to preach the Lenten Sermons 
at Notre Dame, the highest honor and decisive trial of preachers ; 
in fine, it was the name of an old pupil of Saint Nicholas. We 
could not be insensible to any of these eircumstances under which 
the Elect of Mgr. de Quelen presented himself. So. M. l'Abbe 
Dupanloup arrived, escorted by consideration, by respect, and by 
sympathy. 

I shall never forget the day on which we saw and heard him for 
the first time. His words were full of encouragement, but at the 
same time, of determination. He laid our situation clearly before 
us ; he had assembled us in the hall of exercises (school and lecture 
room), and there he spoke to us for an hour, painting us to ourselves, 
as he hoped and wished we should be, and as he saw us in the future. 
When we came out, we felt there was going to bea new Saint 
Nicholas: it was the preface of a reform which would embace every 
detail. 

He particularly insisted on courage and diligent study. In ap 


* 
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ing to our sense of honor, in pointing out the goal to be attained, 
and the difficulties to be yt ape he omnes - eens o. en vou 

‘asm of boyhood which the e ucation at Saint Nicholas had not as 
vet muficiently developed : he infused, so to speak, his spirit into ours. 

Hitherto we had only passively offered ourselves to instruction. 

From that moment, we felt ourselves called - . second our se 
moral and intellectual labors for our behoof. Our director la ured 
to make us comprehend and favor his iti og Paee 

We listened with surprise and emotion to his earnest aud zealous 
discourse; no one had hitherto spoken to us in that fashion. We 
did not as yet clearly know what he required of us; but we were 
already conscious of a good will and generous desires taking pos- 
session of our hearts at the sound of his voice. We loved to hear 
him speak of difficulties to be overcome, of noble bay to be made. 
We loved to hear him explain, that whatever might be the zeal and 
skill of our teachers, they could do nothing for us without our own 
co-operation ; that ourselves ought to labour energetically, and the 
first, at our own education. How many times did he impress that 
onus during those six years! He had succeeded in mre the 
idea penetrate into our souls, and even into our conduct as far as 
childhood permitted. ‘This is a phase of our education which must 
be present from the commencement, to the minds of those who wish 
to comprehend the object accomplished in us. 

Thus the necessity of our own co-operation was intimately asso- 
ciated with that security and confidence, with which a vvell proved 
direction placed at the head of the establishment, and embracing 
our entire being, inspired us. e . ° 
_ The conscience in particular, had its own share of development 
in the religious department of our education. The new direction 
not only required piety to be the basis of education, and its laws the 
Most serious and holy ; it also wished it to be the charm, the attrac- 
tion, the loved and puissant spring; to be not only the living prin- 
ciple of souls, but the highest training of the understanding * ’ 

All the pupils abode in the house without exception, no day pupils 
ov admitted. ‘The children were only very rarely permitted 
: ree and only in cases where they literally passed from the hands 
i dalag bens _ those wre relatives. There was no excuse 

eyond the appointed hour of return. I have always seen 
= hae da pos g en rigour, ee to the point that 
ection of M. Dupanloup, a pupil who would stay half a 

Maen his + 34g time without an efficient excuse, would be 

ag if he were a prince. 
sao — life secured for our education, freedom from distrac- 
without whi ¢ and the pupil’s entire possession of his faculties, 
ineffective “* the cares and labors of the masters would have been 
cient to ‘shag esides, our life within soon possessed a charm suffi- 
ender us insensible to the pleasures of external visits.” 


oo predent director began his reign by dismissing about a 
he " unsuitable and incapable pupils, and continued very 
mspect as to the admission of new recruits: his wisdom 
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im selection was an element in the success of the: seminary 


many oi the inmates were destined to clerical functions. The 
chief was assisted by five sub-directors, one of whom acted as 
his locum-tenens in his absence, and the four others were re- 
spectively, Prefects of Religion, of Discipline, of Studies, and 
of the House Economy. 

“ All this staff formed one family with us, submitted to our regu. 
lations, eat, studied, took recreation et our hours, retired to rest 
later and rose earlier, were at our beck every tour of the day, and 
led the ordinary life of scholars, with a most laudable devotedness, 
fidelity, and courage.” 


During the government of the seminary by M. Dupanloup, 
the functions of director of the house were discharged by M. 
l’Abbe Millault, who also presided in hisabsence. M. l’Abbe 
Debeauvais was director of studies, and M. |’Abbe Guesnier 
prefect of religion: our author gives to each of these gentlemen, 
due eulogies. 

At the commencement, M. Dupanloup made the classes 
take up aguin the studies of the preceding year, so that a solid 
foundation might be laid for the future literary edifice, and 
nothing passed over without being perfectly understood. The 
system pursued is contrasted by M. Morillon with that of the 
University (to wit, the godless) to the disadvantage of the 
latter, the chiefs of which, taking some fifteen or twenty ol the 
most promising students, grind and burnish them till the te- 
flected beams of their renown flash over the whole country, 
while the rest of the body are comparatively neglected. Our 
old friend Jerome Paturot dwells on the same system as pre- 
vailing to his knowledge, among various Parisian academies. 
A boy distinguished himself, and in consequence was crammed 
to the tecth with erudition, and made to exhibit as a specimen 
of the excellence of the institution at the public examination; 
and so far was the principal from making any charge for his 
future support or nadea that he even made a compliment 


to the boy's guardians for leaving him at his pensionnat. hese 
; . ? VP ( niended 
show-youths, if we can believe Jerome, were even conse! 
a e . . =. , , Vi 
for by rival seminaries. Mr. P. Toots was evidently a. “ 
his element at Dr. Blimder’s. Had he graduated at a - 
ly i} 

academy, he would have shone forth to admiring groups 
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rents and guardians on examinetion days, to the profit of the 
Gallic Dr. Blimber, and the great glorification of himself, in- 
stead of employing his days in composing these dreary notes 
addressed to P. Zoots, Esq., by the late Dake of Wellington. 

Such was not the quality of the attention shewn at Saint 
Nicholas: the same care and interest were taken about every 
individual pupil whether of dull or clear intellect. 


“Every pupil was obliged to cultivate all his faculties : the custom 
of confining a child to one particular study, for the purpose of excep- 
tional successes (the system lashed by Paturot), and thus make him, 
as they say, a ‘ Latin Discourse,’ a ‘ Greek Version, &c., was abso- 
lutely pone The student, who from repeated successes, sup- 
posed himself blessed with a special aptitude, might cultivate it if he 
pleased; but it was his professor’s duty strictly to prevent this fa- 
yorite application from injuring his intellectual development in 


other pursuits. ” 


Our zealous chronicler of his school-fellows and school-mas- 
ters, now devotes a large portion of his work to the mode of 
pursuing gramuatical, rhetorical, and lingual studies. He in- 
timates that the physical and mathematical sciences were not 
neglected, but he dwells with particular devotion on themes 
and versions,* on recitations of long passages of classic authors 
from memory, with scarcely the omission or mistake of a word, 
on lectures delivered by Mr, T, on the niceties of grammar, 
on verbs in Jf, &e. In fact a distillation of this part of the 
work would read something like this: **O ye students who 
read this little book, you may study the 47th of the 1st, learn 
the difference between chemical and mechanical combinations, 
read something on political economy, study the causes of day 
ni night, and the variety of the seasons, give some attention 
rte physiology, distinguish granite from clayeslate, and 
aah hours to physical geography according to con- 
to di of but you must not neglect under any circumstance, 
distinguish the uses of the imperfect and aorist tenses; and 
dh desire to be considered hereafter a respectable notary, 
ph cient and zealous parish priest, an honest lawyer, a good 

gineer, or a successful physician, never while you live use a 


ae 





* 
an Baglng’ ache our readers, it may not be amiss to mention, that in 
sage into a eee is a translation of some English pas- 
guages on some or Matin, or an original composition in these lan- 
the Gr given subject. A version is simply a translation from 


eek ae wee 
versions ig Latin into English—and so of German themes and 
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word in the Ionian dialect, when the Doric form would be 
more suitable.” 

Such was the high state of culture in the seminary, that it 
caused no great surprise, when a weak pale boy once requested 
the use of the works of St. John Chrysostom in Greek, and 
studied them in addition to his ordinary lessons, and could in a 
reasonably short time, read out passages in French with great 
ease, One class would challenge another for the best transla- 
tion of an episode of Virgil to be executed within a certain 
number of days and to form an extra piece of labor. One of 
the upper or rhetoric class even attempted an epic in Latin, 
the subject Charlemagne, and the title “ the Caroleis,” and it 
was an ordinary occurrence to find boys able to repeat by rote, 
whole books of Virgil, of Homer, and of Tacitus. 

The reader will not wonder (at least he would not wonder 
after perusing the work under notice up to page 100) at the 
fact of a literary academy being formed among the students, 
and of finding in a finely fitted up apartment in the honse, 
twelve young academicians occupying faudeuils just like their 
seniors in the ‘‘ Academie Francaise.” The president is at a 
table with two neat gilt voluwnes before him. These are ap- 
proved contributions of the academicians, or of the general 
concourse of the pupils. The subject for this evening is Ad/red 
in the Danish camp, written by one of the twelve. It is read 
aloud, and then the author withdraws till his production un- 
dergoes the ordeal of his eleven associates, The spirit of the 
whole seminary is eminently c/assic, the piece read is slightly 
romantic, and a lively discussion arises in consequence. How- 
ever, the general excellence of the piece outweighs its defects, 
the trembling aspirant is recalled, and is thrown into ecstacy 
by the admission of his lay into the volume of honor. He is 
cooled down a little, however, by being recommended to take 
Fenelon and Racine for literary guides, rather than these Jgnes 
Fatui, Victor Hugo, and Alexander Dumas, N.B.—This 
ere academy having been founded at the suggestion of 

gr. de Quelen, the house directors never interfered in its 
eget farther than shewing a great interest in its well- 

oing. 

There were three sessions in the year at Saint Nicholas ; each 
was terminated by a solemn examination, and this was followed 
by a grand seance of the academy, at which the Archbishop 
and various public men (including on one occasion Maréchal 
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Oudinot) were accustomed to be present. At these meetings, 
the authors of the accepted papers, read them out in the pre- 
sence of the dignitaries and of their fellow pupils; and we 
may well suppose that the honor and glory falling on the heads 
of the fortunate pupils, made the ordinary labor of the school 
very light to all candidates and aspirants. 

On one occasion the academicians gave to the assembled 
crowd, a representation of the council of Clermont held in 
1099, where Peter the Hermit in the presence of Pope Urban — 
IL, roused the French knights to undertake the first crusade. 


“We were taught at Saint Nicholas to love France. They di- 
rected the ardor of our first essays, towards her glories, her great 
men, and the heroic or struggling pages of her history. There was 
great love of country imbibed in the instruction we received. 

This time the matter was essentially French; a French council, 
a French Pope, and above all a French enterprise, one that could 
not be otherwise than adventurous, civilizing, and generous, 

The Council of Clermont was assembled to resolve some Catholic 

uestions, and re-establish peace between the Pontificate and the 

pire. Urban II. closed it by calling knights and people to the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, in a discourse, the subject and frame- 
work of which has been preserved. It is uncertain whether this 
harangue was pronounced in the lange doc or the lange d’vil; the di- 
rector of the academy felt himself privileged to suppose that it was 
delivered in Latin. Being entrusted with the part of Urban IL., he 
opened the sitting with a suitable address in the classic tongue of 
Cicero, After sketching the hapless situation of the Christian inha~ 
bitants of the Holy Land, he concluded the first and shorter portion 
of his discourse by calling on Peter the Hermit, the heroic and famed 
ilgrim, the eye-witness of the woes of Jerusalem. Then came the 
rench oration. If Peter had been listening to the speech which he 
— to the Council of Clermont, held in the seminary of Saint 
icholas in the year of grace, 1839, he would have been perhaps as- 
tonished at his own eloquence, and ‘the views extra-political which 
vere lent him by his representative. . : 
tli - - young orator terminated, the Ambassadors of Constan- 
Pie, already threatened by the Barbarians, began to claim the 
tte a Western powers. The chief of ‘the embassy expressed 
raiie —— ae 3087 briefly, be it understood, and a troubadour 
who had ne uster in honor of the Holy Sepulchre. Pope Urban, 
Mahl erved for the end, the full powers of his eloquence, now 
rosity, mace souls of his hearers all the feelings of faith, of gene- 
erself enjoyed Ween which filled the soul of France before France 
vill it" (pres ot ull being. When he uttered the cry of “ God 


preventing a Vult, Dieu le veut), an effective band of musicians re- 
‘gious ode, j 
end of 


e shouting multitude, thundered out a warlike and re- 


ms a which the historic refrain ‘ Dieu le veut’ arose at the 
ery strophe.” 
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It being discovered that the speeches in the native French 
were more .0 the taste of the audience than those in Gyeok 
ani Letn, these foreign vehicles of thought were !aid aside 
av ve exiitilon of the following year, when they numbered 
among the audience, M. Mole, M. Rambuteau, and the vene- 
rated 'athers de Ravignan and Lacordaire. 

M. Diorl’cn takes notice at this point of his reminiscences, 
thet under the watchful eare of the directors—all clergymen, 
who got more cone by encouragement than mere discipline, 
and whose chief efforts were directed to cultivate a lively spirit 
of devotion among their pupils, idleness, though not impossible, 
was hardly ever apparent. Indeed, taking into account the 
reverence and love of the pupils for their instructors, the 
weekly notices of every one’s progress and conduct, the medals 
and premiums, and the public examinations and exhibitions, 
and not omitting the examination into character and ability on 
entrance ;—taking, we say, these things into account, together 
with the division of time to be presently explained, the wonder 
is, that the brain in many instances was not overtasked. An 
eflicient safeguard against this evil was however provided in 
the reasonabie amount of time devoted strictly to relaxation, 
and the pretty frequent recurrence of holidays, both ecclesi- 
astical and scholastic. So sensible were the heads of the 
establishment to the benefit of due relaxation and boyish 
sports, that it was considered a serious cause of complaint 
against a boy, if he was found at study during the periods 
devoted to amusement. We proceed to the ordinary employ- 
ment of a day, presuming to express a slight degree of surprise 
at some portions of the bill of fare to which the pupils were 
accustomed. 


e . x 
“In every season the revei/ sounded at ten minutes past 5 a.m. 


In summer when the eyes on opening met the broad day-ligh', 
which had been shedding its cheering rays for a long time throug! 
the openings of the white bed-curtains, we soon shook off the “ 
fluence of slumber ; but in winter, when we should rise in the o 
and dress ourselves by the pale light of the lamps, and when th 
bed was so comfortable, so warm, and so seductive, oh! there was 
great need of courage ! 3 lds a 

This first sacrifice of sloth to the regulation of rising, ho _. 
high place in the life of a scholar. * * * Who does ne ey ite 
lect the difficulties of this first hour of education in ye seomuerens ne 
often happened to the most alert to hold a consultation with os 
selves, when action was the chief point, to make concessions, 8 
yield to fallacious ideas on the state of their health, and to con 
by falling asleep ! . ’ ° 
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In reference to this weakness, our superior used to tell us a pleasant 
story of a lazy young novice. His director pointed out to hima 
means of correcting this morning sloth. ‘ Imagine,’ said he, ‘that 

our bed is on fire, and you well see how quickly you will fly out of 

4,’ The novice hada lively imagination. Next morning he was on 
his feet at the first signal—next morning the same—two mornings 
more—but the fifth! The Director not seeing him at morning 

rayer, dreaded a relapse. He ascended to the dormitory, and 
an the culprit sleeping the sleep of the innocent. ‘ Well,’ said 
he, giving him a good shake, ‘ you have forgotten, I see, that your 
bed is on fire.’ ‘Noindeed, father,’ said the poor novice, ‘ but it has 
not sufficed to overcome my ill habit. After many vain efforts to 
overcome my laziness, and seeing myself lost without resource, I 
threw back my head on the pillow in despair, saying to myself ‘ go 
then and burn, miserable sinner as you are !’ 

However loud the bell might ring, and whatever attention might 
be given, there were always some debutants who continued ¢ to burn’ 
for some minutes; the diligent rallied them gaily, still with the 
Feooot of changing places with them some other time. * * * 
At all events we had ample time for sleep; the sanitary laws of the 
schogl of Salerno had its rigid laws more rigid still. 


‘ Viz Septem pigris, nulli concedimus octo,’ * 


did they announce in speaking of the hours of sleep. We went to bed 
at 9 o'clock, and slept till 10 minutes past 5, and what a well employed 
time were these 8 hours! We had our odd quarter hours of laziness 
at study, we experienced distractions at prayers, the most insatiable 
of amusement, sometimes tired with play and rapid motion, lost even 
half hours of recreation ; but out of the duration of sleep no one in any 
instance lost a minute. Scarce were the heads on'the pillows, when 
they became motionless ; the eye-lids closed, and the sweet dreams 
of childhood descended to caress the slumbering brows. Ah! the 
good and undisturbed slumber, with the sign of the cross on the 


mae, and the thought of God in the heart !—but to the morning’s 


At half past 5, they were inspected as to personal appear- 
ance, formed in lines in the dormitories, and conducted along 
¢ different corridors to the great stair-case. All defiled into 
a hall, and one of the directors repeated aloud the 
ae prayers, in which he was silently joined by the whole 
sembly, ‘The “ Lord’s Prayer” and the “* Hail Mary” were 


repeated aloud by all, 


‘ Meditation of some minutes followed, apropos to which 
¢ author remarks, 

ts é 

The education of the conscience had the principal part in this 


‘pplication of the thoughts to a truth, a virtue, a page of the life of 
encase 





+ y 
We scarce allow seven to the lazy, eight to none. 
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the Saviour; but the education of the understanding had also its 
share. Even in this point of view, what more useful than a medita, 
tion of seven or eight minutes, during which the child, with a sub. 
ject before him, and in the middle of a profound silence, concentrates 
is faculties on this subject, examines its different aspects, and 
acquires, little by little, the power of meditation, which becomes a 
genuine superiority in those who possess it in any high degree.” 


At six o'clock, they crossed the court to the chapel, and 
heard Mass, singing hymns before and after, to the accompani- 
ment of a little organ. At half past six, they ascended to their 
large study, where all, with the exception of the highest class, 
the Khetoricians who were exempt from surveillance, prepared 
the lessons to be recited, or employed themselves at writing 
exercises, All was done in silence under the watcliful eye of 
a special guardian, At half past 7 in winter, they descended 
to the refectory, and breakfasted on a potage (we hope they 
had bread with it); but in summer they betook themselves to 
the yard, and contented themselves with a piece cf bread. 

This seems poor commons, but the principal meal was at 
noon. It may be inferred that they indemnified themselves 
by some genial frolicking, for their silence from 9 o'clock the 
previous evening, and for their light breakfast. 

From 8 to 10, they attended their classes, to hear lectures, 
to repeat their lessons previously studied, or perform their 
various exercises. ‘There was a short recreation at 10, and 
then business was resumed till 12, when dinuer was served. 
The refectory was lightsome and spacious, and the children in 
turn, waited on each other, carrying in the plates, bread, &c. 
Except on high festivals, or on occasion of the visit of a Bishop, 
a boy read aloud during the meal. On Good Friday the direc- 


tors did the duty of attendants, 


« There was in this custom something grave and affecting, which 
inspired us with great respect. This morsel of bread, which the 
superior himself handed to us on this day of high memories, was & 
religious symbol by which the soul was nourished equally with the 
body, Many sublime things doubtlessly escaped us children, in these 
divine mysteries of the passion of our Saviour, Qur conceptions 
were too feeble to ascend to these heights; but it is the profound 
science of Catholicism to have embodied in affecting usages, some of 
her most august teachings. Qn the eve of the Passion, the Son 
Gop washed the feet of his disciples. Since then, every chief of men, 
whose heart is in submission to faith, every Pastor, every | ontiff 
humbles himself before his dependants in memory of the oy m6 
Humiliation ; and in these solemn festivals, no Christian eye can low 
without emotion on the triumph of the Gospel. 
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In the refectory they generally read historical works, e. g. the 
History of England by Lingard, that of the Dukes of Burgundy by 
M. Barante, on festival days a special sermon of Bossuet, Massillon, 
or Fénelon, and during Lent, the Pilgrimage to Jerusalem by Father 
Geramb, the Superior General of the Trappists, a book delightful 


in its bonhommie and liveliness. 
What made us take a particular interest in this last named work, 


was, that we had known the author ; and that his benevolent and 
senerable countenance rose at every instant beforaus, in his style and 
manner. We had received visits from him at Saint-Nicholas many 
times. That humble Religious had been a brilliant general, a dis- 
tinguished man in great battles, one of the best lieutenants of the 
Arch-Duke Charles. He had the great honor of causing Napoleon 
to halt on the march from Vienna ‘in the campaign of Wagram. 
Then he was for some time prisoner in Vincennes. He became un- 
happy, and the revealing of a Deity and the idea of a future, reached 
him, This General, who had spent his life in vicissitudes and dan. 
gers, had the faith and goodness of a child; but at the same time, 
the Good Father had retained in his gestures and movements, some- 
thing military, which reminded us of his former glory, and conferred 
on him an air piquant, amiable and touching. Piety and gentleness 
sit so well on these men of battles! we love to be blessed by the hand 


which had so well wielded the sabre!” 


Enthusiast though our author be, he hints that it required 
astrong pair of lungs and very distinct articulation in the 
reader, who was raised some twenty steps above the heads of 
his audience, and liad to contend with the clash of iron and 
earthen ware. The director aided his exertions by an  occa- 
sioual tap on the table with a wooden hammer. May its 
warnings have been well attended! Ourselves have heard 
line passages from poets and romancers, read to children when 
at meals without witnessing very marked attention, 

From balf past 12 to a quarter-past 1, they indulged in 
recreation, and then fell to study. They were lectured and 
einployed in class from half past 9 to half past 4, and then 
= the (router, to wit, a piece of bread, and liberty to amuse 
og a he 0 clock. At 5) they commenced the longest 

9. 1€ day as it lasted till 7. Then were writtten the 
tiga ether vie every thing that aspired to the 
of labor as < sac ie ie lere was great variety in the mode 
Was carried on pay re the numerous students. One 
thought longer or ‘ afl cab : after an interval of 
is pen Shem be hy lor We alig 4 caine on his countenance, and 
is head a ‘ mStar ong the paper. Another never raised 

+g : he went on coldly and attentively, polishing 
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and repolishing. ‘This pupil wrote without relaxation, thot 
one waited for the afflatus, A certain boy used to be observed 
tearing lis hair out by the roots when making Latin verses : he 
was all enthusiasm, all poesy,—but he was hampered by the 
letters and frame work. Many shrewed guesses were made 
concerning the future career of the little students, from their 
mode of performing their devoirs, and ina great many jp. 
stances these guesses turned out true prophecies, 

Alter this long preparatory exercise, caine the spiritual lec- 
ture by the superior, and then the supper, which lasted from 
half past 7 to 8, and once a week there was an entertainment 
of state at that hour. 


* The table of the Superior, placed across the bottom of the hall, 
at right angles to the tables of the pupils which ran parallel to the 
sides, overlooked all. At one side of it was the ‘table of honor,’ 
where on every Friday evening, the head boys of every class came to 
take their places, The occupants on the previous week came up 
first in order to remove their dishes, &c. to their proper and undis- 
tinguished places, and this they did hurriedly, and not without an 
appearance of sadness. Then stepped forward, the new occupants, 
goblet and napkin in hand, and ascended the capitol, modestly how- 
ever as beseemed conquerors of gentle blood. This was a little 
draina which always interested us; and such was the spirit of 
friendly emulation, that many experienced real joys and chagrins in 
these weekly depositions and promotions. 

On days of High Festival, the refectory witnessed joyful but 
modest displays. The reader came down from his eminence, and 
unchecked conversation went on from one end to the other of the 
vast Z'riclinium. There existed among other gastronomic t raditions, 
the annual apparition of roast turkey and chestnuts on Christmas 
Day. Alas, it once befel me, the ninth at a table—one turkey toa 
table at which sat nine boys, it befel me to see the turkey removed 
whole, at the end of the meal, none of us knowing how to carve it 
into suitable portions. We retained a sorrowful recollection of it 
for many aday. Even school boys are not exempt from sorrows! 

After supper, a half hour of amusement, and then the evening 
prayer. It was not long; but in some minutes of silence we can 
represent to ourselves the real moral value of the day. It was the 
examination of conscience. We repeated together,‘Our FatHen who 
art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name, * * °* Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against us. ae 

This sweet petition was, so to say, the close of our day of life in 
common, The thought of forgiveness then pervaded all hearts. 
We sometimes disputed, reproached some one, detested him in the 
moment of passion, some time or other of the day, and had not been 
since reconciled. But under the influence of the divine prayer, the 
souls disunited, turned towards each other; the family united 1ts 
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loosened bands, The hands perhaps could not press each other, but 
often the looks of two adversaries met at the moment, both filled 
with mildness and brotherly love, and exchanged regrets and for- 
‘veness, Which some minutes afterwards, rendered their sleep more 


ealm, and their dreams more happy. 
Such was a day of ordinary life at Saint-Nicholas.” 


At the end of the week the place of every pupil in his class, 
his behaviour, and any thing peculiarly to his honor or the 
reverse, were signalized in the presence of the Superior. There 
were six marks, ranging from the best that could be given to 
that which rendered its bearer liable to temporary separation 


or expulsion. 

There was once in a junior class, a strong desire among all, 
to obtain a perfectly well, not even excepting a restless urchin 
of Irish extraction, whom our author may be excused for 


nicknaming Charles O’gerty (gu. O’Hagarty). 


“ Then flourished in this illustrious class, Charles O’Egerty, one 
of the most amiable and turbulent children I have ever known, His 
feet and hands had always something to do, and his tongue, some- 
thing to say, that were not down in the regulations. Nevertheless, 
he was determind to gain the Perfectiy Well and laid himself out 
heart and soul, to abide motionless and silent. All went on well for 
two days, and the professor was thunder-struck. On the third 
towards the conclusion of the morning class, Mr, P. all at once per- 
ceived Charles O’Egerty fall from his seat under the table. The 
struggle had been too violent, nature gave way, and the poor child 
was on the point of fainting. Meeting at the moment, the severe 
eye of the master, who was ignorant of the cause of the accident, he 
faltered out—‘ At any rate, Monsieur, I made no noise.’ They 
emg to his assistance ; but alas! he had spoken without per- 

ssion, 

The day of the publication of the notes arrived. Mr. P. left the 
ho pupil, blank. Fearing to be too just he resigned 
re e 1 aeasacr gg — Superior, M. Dupanloup related 
nen veal woe the Pavey Wet oe a a 
a erfec y Well so coveted ; and this inci- 

g remembered at Saint-Nicholas. 


— — contribute to exalt the character of the social 
hora! economy of Saint-Nicholas, is, that corporal punish- 
wag st — — to after the accession of M. Dupan- 
religious “Ae ic eal aced by the infusion of a thorough 
and by so tes - ete, a strong feeling of true honor, 
saperiors and coe —o to merit the approbation of their 
inches mo eac 1 ot ier lhey had no master of studies, 
s, one whose sole duty was to see that they were 
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atientive while preparing their lessons or compositions, and 
who, it may be supposed, would in other establishmeuts, 
administer pensume or panies to the negligent. It would be 
hard for pupils to look on such an oflicer with the1 respect they 
would afford to a teacher. 


‘Our masters were priests chosen from the Parisian Clergy, wi 
that care so needful for the direction of a house, whose success was 
sv ardently desired. ‘They brought to the office of instuction, every 
thing which makes the priest so well adapted to its ministrations—a 
deep devotedness, the science of souls, great indulgence, and sweet- 
ness of disposition. They were charged with the surveillance as well 
as the instruction, The professors, the directors even, shared turn 
by turn, the superintendence of the recreations and the promenades. 
‘he man who overlooked the studies and presided at the amusements, 
was the same. All his recommendations —those of pure discipline, 
neatness of dress, politeness, proper language, silence, dociiity, 
had all the authority derived from his teaching and his character, 
‘This superintendence was at once, paternal and skilful. Our masters 
watched our amusements as carefully as they did our progress in litera- 
ture. Thev encouraged us to play, they arranged the parties, they 
played themselves. In the case of a severe re primand, how could 
we feel resentment to a master, who allowed himself just after to be 
conquered in some trial of agility or address which we loved so 
much !” 


At a certain time of the year, the pupils elected one of their 
body to be a kind of ruler or president among them, and 
receive the crown of genera! affection and doteemns, Some ad- 
vanced pupil, ae with good nature and forbearance, geier- 
ally bore the honors, 

The dread of being dismissed from the Seminary did more 
to preserve disc) pline, than any application of cane or cat 0’. 
nine tails, Tl ne ie obje clo if the authorities bel ng the ayes - 
tion of good and efficient clergymmen,and well inst: ucie ‘dand hig 
princip ed candidates for the liberal professions,— and not the ne 
Ingupof pursesat the ir pupils expense, —there were at least abou 
a hundred applications for the thirty or forty vacan icies at the 
commencement of every year, Careful enquiries were made 
as to the foregoings of the applicants ; and the incapable, 
unsuitable, and the indocile were sure to meet a refusal. | hen 
when a pupil’s conduct became unsatisfactory, even m Lie 

genial atinosphere of the Seminary, all the influence of the 
sacred, revered and literary character of the directors, and even 
that arising from the love and regard of his fe ‘low students 
was brought into action for his reclamation, However, wien 
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he was {ound insensible to these, he was at the last, dismissed, 
Perhaps there were nine or ten of these banishments in the 
year, ‘They generally infused a portion of very salutary terror 
amoug those, whose good angels were still influential within 
the happy though laborious asylum. The attachment and 
tenderness of his comrades often had a great share in healing 
the malady of a young person, who at the point of time when 
adolescence is merging into youth, stops short in his good 
practices, and feels unhappy without being able to attribute it 
to any known cause. 


“The director could not, without profound grief, see a plant cul- 
tivated with such care, perish between his hands. He invoked all 
lights, charities, friendships, to the succor of this poor reed, beaten 
by the wind, or diseased at the root: he callec, and set at work, his 
parents, his directors, his teacher, his confessor, even his fellow 
scholars worthy of his confidence. All surrounded and laid hold on 
this child, this friend, this much loved brother. Others remember 
as well as I, the zeal, the concentrated interest, the intelligent and 
penetrating tenderness. 

And thou, O Divine Pastor, who didst leave thy ninety-nine 
sheep to look after the one lost in the desert—thou wert content ! 

One laid siege to his heart, one to his understanding, another 
glided in to the very recesses of his soul. His friends said to him, 
‘you are sad, you play no longer. If your chagrin be such as we 
can share, declare it to us: perhaps we can console you. Is it wear- 
iness of life that has cast you into this depth of bitterness, or have 
you ceased to love us ?’ 

All this tenderness of children and friends, all these sacred and 
deep experiences of priests, eagerly surrounded the mystery of this 
evseking an entrance to obtain knowledge, and to effect a cure. 

was rare to find so many efforts useless. ‘The child returned to 


labor Rdann . ° , 
peated to confidence, to gaiety ; his masters loved him the more, the 
greater trouble he had given them.” 


Fvlrny chronicler, after detailing the various causes for 
 satistactory effects produced in the pupils, and the moral 


health ; fe of instituti set 
Ith and life of the institution, mentions the most effective 
lastrument—conscience. 


“ . ‘ P : 

4 oe tere i enlightened and strengthened by faith, and 
is obedient, dil’e eget ee and great things. Conscience ! which 
which tat pe ie anc well doing, in the child, preparing for that 
tian, The neha struggles, and triumphs in the mature Chris- 
in every thing Sphtelepr this education, the clearer we find that 
Was-the most rea! ight t le aid of conscience, * * 4 Conscience 
he j real and the strongest relation between the pupil and 

Without doubt, the levity of childhood was 


the instruction given 
great, it interfer 
MN taterfered with labor, order, silence. Could it be otherwise 
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with children! and yet the governing influence of conscience was 
deep and efficacious. 

But what was this conscience of a child * scarcely on the verge of 
youth ? was it the thoughtful, vigorous, studious conscience of the 
man, who is well aware of all the difficulties and all the happiness of 
duty? Surely not. We do not wish to exaggerate in any thing, 
But it was the conscience peculiar to children, the spontaneous loyalty 
of a soul enlightened and preserved by religion : it was the love of, 
and the carefully cultivated respect for duty, enlivening that cocility, 
those elevated sentiments, that honor, on which our education rested. 
* * * © In our religious education, they ensured the reign of 
conscience in our souls; It was aided, excited, and its influence fre- 
quently revived. It was practically taught, so that the child might 
easily recognise its deep and sacred voice. They gave to this voice, 
an echo which returned it more powerful and more sacred still,—the 
echo of belief. After all, is it such arare thing to find children, 
who in faithful hands, give themselves up to duty with that charm. 
ing good faith, which childhood brings with it into every thing it 
does ?” 

The spiritual reading or lecture was give on every evening 
at 7 o'clock, all study and teaching being then over for the day. 
The pupilsassembled in the “hall of exercises,”’and the Superior, 
seated on the platform with an old book of piety before him, 
The Spirit of St. Francis of Sales oftenest doing duty, read a 
little, and talked a great deal on those subjects likely to i- 
terest and profit both professors and pupils, We have had 
the good fortune to hear such lectures given after Catechism 
in the Church of the Immaculate Conception in this city of 
Dublin, when the children were kept deeply interested for 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, by familiar 
exposition of Catholic doctrine, practical applications of a 
knowledge of the Commandments and Sacraments, suitable 
ancedotes, urgent appeals to conscience, lively pictures of the 
rewards of virtue and punishment of vice, &c. Whiat gave 
these lectures their principal charm, was the evident interest 
which the good and learned divine himself took inthis communion 
of his lofty intelligence with the lowly and undeveloped under- 
standings of his group of young listeners. 

So have we heard Father Murphy or Father Dunne address- 
ing a country congregation, and avoiding to trouble his audience 
with painfully following a series or group of metaphysical ideas 
through their progressions, interlacings,or developings, and thus 


ed 
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* This word enfant, for which our nearest equivalent } child 
cludes the year-old sprawler and the boy of fifteen or sixteen. 
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keeping their mental facultieson the rack, he took for his sub- 
ject, some parish interest, some domestic tragedy, some 
visitation of Providence; and setting before the minds of his 
auditors, simple images, or occurrences, in which all were in- 
terested, he skilfully combined them, so as to point to a great 
moral end, read a useful lesson, or inculcate urgent motives 


toa living spirit of devotion. 


“The bell gave the expected summons ; every one closed his copy- 
books and volumes of study. All our mental agitations, all our 
classic study subsided, and left our thoughts free for that repose and 
new emotion, so needful after ten hours of labor. The ranks formed 
along the dark and massive table of the hall of study ; we descended 
to the exercise hall. Whoever would examine us at that moment, 
might see on the transparent brows of children, where our souls 
had traced their impressions, something more than the mere repose 
of intellect freed from its task. They would have found hope, and 
the anticipated pleasure of the approaching hour. The Superior 
soon commenced. * * 7 * . 
_ He spoke of literature, of morals, of history, of religion, of discip- 
line, of our well doing, of our ill doing, of what went on well, or ill 
inthe house, of fétes, of amusements, of future recompences, &c. 
If any one was sick he told us of his present state; if any thing 
peculiar had disturbed our ordinary life, he took occasion to give coun- 
sels, make remarks, or inculcate special rules. In fact he spoke on every 
topic from which he could extract any thing useful, agreeable or 
good in any point of view. One time, the lecture was a grave con- 
ference held by a father with his family ; another time, practical les- 
‘ons, or the most sublime principles of education ; now the infor- 
eearone paged of the literature of antiquity, and again, the 
al om ei . “tip and pastor. Sometimes came reprimands ; 
Feu. mone the severity of the house-chief, pre-occupied with 
the or oy ned a germ of evil which he wished to crush in 
dees say dete encouragements, promises, ardor infused into 

—— ( usion of good inspirations. , 
ages, or ae — effectively to children and youth of different 
a a bes beri degrees of intellect, and to be 
moral lif - : ended by a I! to sustain and direct the complex 
— ie of two hundred children and youths, to excite them to 
enthusiasm, to sadden the ) tears, . 
the cleole of <n eine m even to tears, to leave no one outside 
tive words ! hah ay to find in all, the echoes of the instruc- 

. 8 emains the image of the master ineffaceable in 


the soul am oy ; : 
— pupils, the image of the father in the hearts of his 


There we ; 
€ was LAC: f . 
= nai \ ication during July and August, and the first 
Holvda, fencing in September, closed with the Christmas 
eee lhe young folk attacked the duties of this session 


lal is sf rar - » Pe ss 
glauts refreshed with sleep, but the second session was 
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the gloomest of the three by far. Severity of weather, and 
the long season of Lent, told on the spirits and frames of the 
community; but at last caine Easter, and with it,— 


* Came the third epoch—the epoch of great compositions, of fine 
days, of congés, and of pleasures of all kinds. It passed too quickly, 
and had no need of being hurried on by wishes. All was Joy around us 
and within us, and the spiritual lectures harmonised with this spring, 
these solemnities of nature and of education, and became echarmi: gr, 
poetic. The Director related histories ; he sketched out travels; he 
accompanied us onrambles in Scotland, in Switzerland, in Italy ; and 
we went in idea, on pilgrimages to Our Lady of Loretto, to Our 
Lady of the Solitaries. 

We loved particularly to hear him talk of Rome: he made us well 
acquainted with Rome both ancient and modern; he conducted us 
from the Coliseum to St. Peter’s ; he described the unequalled pro- 
ductions of the great Italian artists. 

Michacl Angelo formed the subject of an evening lecture on one 
occasion. He was shown as painter composing the Last Judgment, 
—as statuary, fashioning the tomb of the Medicis, the Aloses—as 
érehitect, launching into the air the dome of St. Peter'’s—as engineer 
in addition, fortifying his native Florence—as poet, composing, or 
rather chiselling, graceful or sublime sonnets—finally, as Christian, 
watching at the death-bed of his old servant, nursing him as a bro. 
ther—in a word, as large in heart as in genius. Then he spoke of 
the Mosaic masters and their wonderful productions, or he pictured 
the Supreme Pontiff giving from the balcony of St. Mary Major or 
St. Peters, the Catholic benediction to the whole earth, Uri et 
Ore.” 


Virgil afforded themes to several of the spiritual lectures. 
Our author dwells on the subject of the old bard, whom he can 
hardly bring himself to look on as a pagan, with an unction 
aid ardor which none but one deeply dyed with classic lore, 
could relish or comprehend. Then comes the turn of tle 
saintly Fenelon. 


‘“*  gNELON, as I have said, played a great part in our education : 
we were to study closely this conciliating genius, who owed his won- 
derful lights to his profound love of his kind. . : High and 
subtle intellect, the most wonderfully endowed with varied powers 
in the range of intelligences! so much good sense allied with so 
much poetry—such goodness of heart with such wit! the keenest 
and wisest director of souls perhaps that has ever lived! master of 
instruction whether in theory or practice ! persuasive and magnii- 
cent orator! subtle dialectician in his hours of controversy—perpays 
the greatest politician of his time, if this title can be given to ent 
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foresaw the French Revolution, and suggested 
n while it was yet time. To usin particular 
f youth foremost of human kind.” 


who an age in advance, 
the means of preventio 
he was the instructor 0 


M. Morillon devotes some pages to the characters and ex- 
cellences of the directors ruling the house under the Abbé 
Dupanloup, namely M. Millault, M. Richard, M. du Chesne, 
M. Cathelin, M. Debeauvais, M. Guesnier, and M. Bouverat ; 
and specially extols one of the professors, M. Bessiére for his 
zeal and skill in superintending the great matches at ‘ Prison 
Bars,” arranging the two sides in equal strength, launching 
the scouting parties and their pursuers, and finally giving 
chase himself. Each professor had no more than twenty-five 
pupils appointed to his charge, and the selection of these gen- 
tlemen seems to have been particularly happy. 


«{ recollect that we looked closely to, and commented frequently 
on, the characters, the influences, the attitude of our masters, and 
generally in a good spirit. 

It has been often said of childhood, that it is naturally ungrate- 
ful, I assert that it is not ; but I say so, not for the purpose of at- 
tracting the good will of the reader, but because the general opinion 
seems as erroneous, as discouraging and severe. Childhood is in- 
considerate, it often receives benefits without being sensible of them ; 
but if you know how to open its eyes to them, you will find the road 
to its heart. 

Childhood is thoughtless. In the inferior classes at Saint- 
Nicholas, they loved more what they found amiable and sympathetic 
in their masters, than the services they received. In the higher 
classes they reflected, they appreciated, they were eminently grateful. 

One day as we were talking of our masters and of their offices 
amongst us, one of our comrades, I think it was Charles de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, made this striking remark ; ‘they give all and receive 
nothing ; they devote their youth, their time, their knowledge, cares 
of all kinds, their attention at all hours ; but the mutual relations of 
good offices, which exist between men, are out of the question on 
our part; we can scarcely do anything for them,’ ” 


We are now introduced to the religious aspect of the edu- 
cation of Saint-Nicholas. Our author, who seems penetrated 
with a true spirit of piety, is all at home in this part of his 
subject, and labors to impress on his readers, that the spirit 
of religious devotion was the central main-spring, that set all 
the intellectual and physical parts of the machine in motion. 
The chapel was simply an oblong rectangle divided into nave 
and sanctuary, and lighted by five windows at oneside. Above 
the door was the organ loft, and the floor had a gradual des- 
ent as it approacied the sanctuary. A passage five feet wide, 
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led down through the middle, with benches at each side; and 
at the lower end, four steps ascended to the sanctuary. Within 
this enclosure, besides the altar at its extremity, were a port- 
able pulpit, a sculptured wooden arm chair, for any dignified 
visitor, and the chair and prie-dieu of the superior. 

The first exercise on Sunday morning was hearing Mass, 
alter some longer time for dressing than on week days. Quali- 
fied pupils were carefully taught sacred music; so the Holy 
Sacrifice was always accompanied by vocal and instramental 
melody furmshed by the pupils. The Directors celebrated 
Mass in turn, and always preached a short practical serinon at 
the Gospel ; and no Sunday went by without witnessing the 


b 


Communion of several of the pupils. As a rule, sermons, 
meditations and prayers were short: the Directors did all in 
their power to disconnect the ideas of piety and weariness, 


* Piety at St. Nicholas was invested with a character as lofty as 
sincere, as agreeable and free, as grave and profound. Our masters 
were priests: so the first foundation they wished to lay for Christian 
piety in the young souls that were confided to them, was a solid 
knowledge of Christianity. 

The better to initiate our being into the powers of faith, our 
hearts to sacred love, our imagination to sublime harmonies, to the 
divine poesy of religion, they first enlightened our intelligences ;— 
they revealed the plan, the divisions, the solid foundations of 
religion. 

Doubtless, Catholic science is immense; powerful minds have 
consecrated all their lives, all their intelligence, and all their efforts 
to it, without having sounded all its depths. No science can lay 
claim to facts of such dazzling, splendid, faith-compelling character ; 
and at the same time, to others, popular and appreciable by all in- 
tellects, convincing to all! What spirit is not struck with the incon- 
testible changelessnevs of Catholic dogma, by the invincible endurance 
of the Church; still surviving, still conquering ;—by the perpetual 
succession of heros, of martyrs, of doctors, of great men of every 
kind ;—by its exhaustless source of a civilization, pacific and un- 
limited in its progress ;—in fine, by the virtue as puissant as unex- 
pected of a symbol opposed to human passions ; without tolerance for 
everything hurtful or degrading, and confirmed from the moment ot 
its birth, by apostles, by men of sublime genius, and still more by 
success from age to age ! 

This is what they made a point of causing to dwell on our minds. 
At the same time, they shewed us the close connection of all the 
parts of Catholic science; how morality emanated from dogma, and 
how worship and the sacraments established sublime relations be- 
tween the Creator and the creature, between the Redeemer and 
man redeemed. 

No secular studies or employments were tolerated on Sunda) 


, fe , ay see es At 
the only exception being permission to write to thet famiuites. 
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half past two o'clock, the pupils were assembled for catechetical in- 
struction which consisted of four divisions, each requiring a full 
ear for thorough explanation,—Dogia, Morality, the Sacraments, 
y Sacrifice. 
Mri evalained thesis was to be reproduced by the pupils in analyses, 
written during the time devoted to study on the same evening. 
Taking notes on the spot was proscribed, as rendering the exercise 
too easy, and removing from the intellect every motive to draw on 
its own resources, 

The great utility of these analyses can scarcely escape any one. 
We were employed while listening, in carefully classing in our minds, 
the subjects explained, afterwards in expressing them in our own 
manner at our leisure, if familiarizing ourselves at an early age to 
the first radiments of composition, and finally in acquiring a know- 
ledge of religion as complete as it was possible at that age. It was 
a complex labor which demanded strenuous exertions.” 


These compendiums of the instruction received, were written 
on paper of a uniform size, and were examined on the Sunday 
following. Different marks were set by the Catechist at the 
beginning of each resumé, and the best piece of composition 
entitled its owner to a much coveted Cross of Honor. 

M. Dupanloup frequently assisted the Catechists. 


“In the course of the scholastic year of 1840, he gave us on three 
successive Sundays, three historic and religious lectures on Judaism. 
He prominently brought out the fact elsewhere unknown to history, 
of the preservation of a nationality during eighteen centuries, after 
those catastrophes and persecutions which every one knows. He 
showed the cause and the providential means of this preservation to 
consist in devoted loyalty to a Book and a Belief. 

Christianity rests on the Bible, one of the most striking proofs of 
the Divinity of the Musstau being the accomplishment of prophecies. 
lhe authentic existence of the Bible, the Bible pure, without 
Suspicion of interpolation, without possibility of modification, is one 
of the essential conditions of Catholic truth. | Well then, in order that 
ho one may doubt of the Bible, nor suspect Christians of having 
prepared it, lo! the irreconcilable enemies of Christianity have pre- 
soe it for her with jealous care, with passionate fidelity ! behold 
ic pede a ie alone—is for these perpetual exiles, a per- 
pi pees ity ; othing can detach them from it—nothing in 
er a them | Inflexible followers of a worship without 
“ht a " ) without an altar, they ceaselessly direct their eyes 
fulfilled > ag she A ne SOS to hopes, those prophecies so long 
her stro nated ened, varistianity, while furnishing to her hands, all 

“rae, dae and all her truth. 

ae wes of the Jews in laboring for Christianity, had struck 
which that «; wren joup read for us, a fragment of the Pensées, in 

onze, this aoe ag seized and expressed in two phrases of 
— se fact with all its singalarity and its conse- 
. Speaking to us of the terrible maledic. 
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tion, which has tracked them from aye to age, since the day when 
Judas, the sinister personification of the race, sold his master for 
thirty pieces of silver, M. Dupanloup added—* Nothing abandons 
them—neither the curse, nor their errors, nor their false hopes, nor 
even the vile instinct which drove the traitor to make his hideous 
bargain. It would seem as if the thirty pieces of silver stick to their 
hands, and still signalize them to the eyes of the nations! ¢ Quid 
vultis mihi dare ?’ ; ° ° : , , 

The Sunday’s instruction comprehended biographical and literary 
studies on the fathers of the Church. Our catechists evidently took 
delight in the subject, and we were no less interested. These wrand 
figures of saints, martyrs, and i] ustrious men, passed in order before 
our eyes. Sometimes they read out to us, striking passages of their 
works, or related remarkable disputes which arose about the dogmas 
of faith at different periods. 

All this was accompanied by another study, which was not pecu- 
liar to Sunday, nor to any particular epoch of our year, but which 
might be presented under various forms and at any period of time. 

The application of great intelligences to the spirit of Catholicity, 
has produced in the lapse of centuries an esthetic spirit entirely 
apart, It has created an architecture, a sculpture, a style of paint. 
ing, a poetry, an eloquence peculiarly Christian. Elevating to un- 
thought-of heights, the genius of artists, of poets, and of orators, 
she has revealed to them, the BEAUTIFUL in everything, under en- 
tirely new aspects. The human intellect knew only the form of the 
beautiful, it never penetrated beyond : it was all that Greece or Rome 
could do. Christianity shewed it, if I may so speak, the sou/ of the 
beautiful. It furnished terms to express it; and to sum up all in 
three words, it gave to poetry, to the arts, to eloquence, a Dante, 
a Michael Angelo, a Bossuet, and with them, the most glorious pro- 
ductions of the new genius, the new inspiration, and the new wsthe- 
tic spirit. 

The wise, serious, moderate, and passably eclectic instruction given 
at Saint-Nicholas, was very far (as I have given more than one proof) 
from disdaining profane art, the splendid and correct forms, the 


wonders of antiquity ; but it could not fail to make us recognise, 
prefer, and.admire Christian art in its source, in its power, In Its 
profundity, aad particularly in its most original productions.” 
The zealous pupil, fearing that many would think the life at 
his seminary too gloomy, the work too much, the religious 
exercises too long, and the play hours too short, hastens to 
prevent this unwelcome impression. t 
 Prejudiced minds may perhaps see in the pupils of this house,— , 
boys from twelve to sixteen—nothing but little seminarists, so sad, 80 
wearied, and so wearisome, morose, pedantic, wrinkled before ther 
time, dismal in countenance, muttering prayers without end, a : 


prived at their age of the amiable sprightliness, the gay smiles, 


— 
cece 











* « What are you willing to give me ?” 
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thoughtless and charming openness of childhood—in a word, ridicu- 
lous little cenobites. Probably there are such seminaries and such 
upils; but Saint-Nicholas or its students were not in the category. 
Vhoever had seen us when the hour of recreation struck, running, 
chattering, shouting, gesticulating, without a line of care on the 
countenance, without an inquietude in the soul, filling with noise, 
bustle, and joy, the entire of the old house, and on holidays, the park 
of Conflans or Gentilly—whoever had seen the masters enlivening 
the sports and the conversations, smiling at this gaiety, this innocent 
and joyous exemption from care—he, I say, would be cons inced 
that the institution had neither extinguished our childish spirit nor 
our natural yaiety. . . . Three things went together at Saint- 
Nicholas, hand in hand—devotion, study, and play. It was in some 
degree against rule, noé to play. A little knot of peripatetic philoso-~ 
phers, wishing to establish their school amongst us, the grave pro- 
menades of these fifteen great men in the middle of our wild chases, 
became intolerable; they put us to considerable inconvenience ; they 
spoiled everything. ‘To complain of them would be a proceeding 
never thought of at Saint-Nicholas, but we pondered on it in the 
spirit of our masters who recommended, loved, invented, and prac- 
tised plays. So we persecuted them a little I warrant. We pitched 
our balls by dozens into their learned assemblies They fell by mea- 
sure, and, as it were, exploded like bombs in the heart of their phil- 
osophy, Another time we formed an immense wheeling ring round 
them, or two of our best runners seized on the hands of a cynic un- 
awares, and forced him, will he, nill he, to a bacchanalian race 
round the court, ‘Then we trundled certain ‘hoops through their 
legs, They were forced to give way. At first they had promenaded 
in the very centre of the court ; then they took refuge in the corners. 
At last they attempted to amuse themselves ; they found it pleasant, 
and persevered, 
aa se, ih rete ag mcg unfolded, the amusements of 
+ alae — = than a third, No! we were neither 
0 , aes hor lired, nor tiresome, as I venture to declare. 
‘ “gli mention in its religious phase, was what an education ought 
» Which Was uparted by clergymen of great experience and 
knowledge, as are in general all the priests of the ‘little seminaries,” 
of France. Everything was well rti d. The pliaioe 
xercises,’ properly s J s wel proportioned, The *‘ Religious 
was expected * y * ed, were neither long nor numerous. It 
Ss seam ~ h should bring to them, a respectful and atten- 
the limited aN ney ~~ accommodated to the feeble intellects, 
tiake a salutary ae du Pen levity of childhood, The object was to 
ligious duties A reese pacing ; So the more important re- 
elects of which ee ntre le specially on certain epochs, the 
sense incliaatior Pk Micra hand, by a gentle and almost 
religious vin oan n of the spirits. These epochs were chiefly the 
als of which I have next to speak.” 
Jane a i. ans 
onal ene ee eeribing the system that prevailed in an educa- 
wevilsiinent in the northren part of England, mentions 


that th 2 A 
e¢ > Di cic es , 
children aving bravely endured the two-hours mid- 
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day service ona winter day, in a cold country church, and the 
seminary being at some distance, they were kept in the gallery 
till evening service, getting some slight refreshment in the 
interim, but having no opportunity of warming themselves, or 
relieving their wearied spirits by a good race or some innocent 
active game. Yet it would have shocked the spiritual pride 
of the Director, to be told that he would have profited by at- 
tendance fora year or so at the Petit Seminaire de Saint- 
Nicolas du Chardonnet. 

There are as well as Jane LEyre’s model clergyman, some 
others, who for the world, would not practise a little salutary 
abstinence or fasting, or recommend it to their flocks, but who 
still insist on such a penitential course as tle following, once 
a week. ‘“ Dear brothers and sisters in the Lord, let no one 
interfere with your Cliristian liberty by restricting you in the 
quality or quantity of your food and drink; but if you wish 
to please your Creator, you must keep silence while not enga- 
ged in profitable reading, or instruction, or discourse, from the 
time you rise on Sanday morning till the hour of service. 
Perhaps some of you cannot read : then, either get some one 
to read for you, or meditate on the sermon heard last Sunday. 
After the week’s labor you will probably feel a disposition to 
sleep come on you, or a desire to enliven your jaded spirits by 
a drink : do not indulge in either: keep your minds and hearts 
occupied with meditation; and let not your children be scen 
indulging in any profane sports, or plays, or exercises, on the 
sabbath, Let balls, tops, and hurly sticks be locked on as 
accursed things, the cooking of meat as the preparing the 
sacrifice for Bual, and the notes of a piano as the shouting of 
his priests.” Alas! alas! how long will men of limited 1n- 
struction, of narrow views of God’s Providence, but of unlimited 
spiritual pride, be in learning that the Christian Sabbath 1s 4 
day of grateful devotion to our good Lord, of rest to the body 
from labour, and of the mind from worldly solicitude, and o! 
moderate indulgence in harmless exercise or amuseuicits. 
Can they not see that the major part of their people could no 
more spend the chief part of a day in inactivity of body while 
the mind is occupied with lofty spiritual matters, thaff they 
could fly; and that being debarred from public uncensurce 
relaxation, they will seek enjoyment and relief in the covert 
dens of drunkenness and debauchery. | 

Our author now enters on a programme of the spinitue 
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vear, showing how a strong feeling of piety was cultivated by 
the succession of the varied devotional exercises through the 
year; and how these afforded relief and relaxation from the 
mental labor necessary for the ordinary studies. In the begin- 
ning of Seplenber, the year's business commenced, the pupils 
thronged to the old house, and— 


«We embraced each other, we pressed round the masters, we 
took the new comers by the hand. We occupied with conversation, 
with play, with gaiety, all their time, all their thoughts, so that they 
would not have time even to lament for the paternal roof. Saint 
Nicholas was a place of exile for no one, even for the first few days, 
and was often regretted even as we regret our birthplace. Our first 
reunion was in the chapel on the evening of our re-entry, to sing the 
hymn, Ecce quam bonum,* &c., a hymn of joyful return and of re- 
newed friendships.” 


First came the festival of the ‘‘ Birth of the Blessed Virgin,” 
then that of the Angels, in which the younger children dressed 
in while robes, purple shoes, and sashes, took the principal 
part, A literal version of the hymn sung by the little crea- 
tures on the evening of the solemnity is given. We will be 
happy to receive it in an appropriate poetic garb from any true 
pe, who reckons herself among our subscribers or contri- 

ulors. 


* Angel of God, smile on my prayer, 

And take thy flight to bear it to the skies ; 

Then, oh! return to place on my eyelid, 
Thy finger sacred and mysterious. 

Banish from my mind, 

The troubled rumour of the world,— 

fhe murmuring and disturbed world. 

When the calm of night rules all nature, 
Then let peace rule in my soul.” 


Pe gt unsuitable were rejected, the desirable received, 
saphecah peer oF the system in complete working order 
a ¥ a at once, progress in the humanities entire 

suspended, and a spiritual retreat established for five days. 


“ H ‘ 
e W 1D © . 
pro Bs mn has never made a retreat, is surely ignorant of the most 
bamen eee which Catholicity possesses, to introduce into 
refresh the my peace, renovation, hope—to change our horizon, 
ations, strengthen the springs of the spirit, to enliven 


and deliver jt ; . 
co it; for what soul is there that has no need of deliver- 


eee 





* Behold how gvod it is for brethren to dwell, &c. 
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ance? The Superior had already prepared us for it by these sweet 
and grave words. 
‘You are surrounded by the things of this life, which, even at 
‘ your age, possess bonds, sadness, and evil seductions for the soul. 
* You are just now about to soar to pure regions, where shines a 
succouring light. It will render practicable those interior labors, 
which your own feeble will would not dare to undertake. You 
will lay down the burden of a painful past, you will behold God, 
and you will re-enter your ordimary existence, refreshed and strong.’ 
On the Tuesday evening of the fifth week of our scholastic year, 
and after an agreeable promenade, we commenced our retreat. He 
first made us sing a hymn. We sung much during retreats, and in. 
deed at all times. Nothing is more agreeable to the instincts of 
childhood, than these harmonious expressions of its ‘feelings and 
emotions. The singing of hymns at Saint Nicholas during retreats, 
was very sweet and pious. The soul spoke in the voices of the 


. 


mn 


children. ; ° ° ‘ ° ; ‘ 
The director of the retreat was in almost all instances, one of 
these sacred orators, the best known and the best loved in the reli- 
gious world. From that humble pulpit of painted wood, of which | 
have spoken, have issued as much eloquence as from any one of the 
great Parisian Chatres. There stood and spoke, M, de Ravignau, 
Mer. de Forbin-Janson, M. Mollevault, M. de Moligny, M. Ratis- 
bonne, M. Levasseur, Superior General of the fathers of Mercy, M. 
Peictot, Ke. 
lt wasa common impression among our masters, * that our preachers 
when with us, if not more eloquent and more inspired than when 
abroad, were at least, more faiiliar, more searching, more tender, 
more themselves in fact. There were every day two s@ances (more 
familiar discourses) and two sermons. ° : . 
very child selected his confessor at his own option, among the 
twenty priests of the house. . . . There was at times, some fear 
involved in the relations of the children with their professors, but in 
their connection with their confessors, all was affection and conf 
dence, When you saw, at the hour of recreation in the court, 4 
master surrounded by children hanging on his arm, more venerated 
than respected, more loved than venerated, you might be sure that 
it was a confessor with his penitents. ‘The confessor was always the 
consoler, the protector ; his was the heart, which they knew to be 
always open. ‘This sacred maternity of sacerdotal hearts for those 
they lead to God, must be very powerful, very profound; for the 
Superior, in his desire to hold the balance of his authority and his 
aifections, equally adjusted among all the pupils, would never coo 
sent to be confessor to any amongst us, with very rare exceptions. 
The retreat was in particular, the reign of the confessor. He 





* It is to be feared that this word “ master,” for which “ a peel 
or “instructor” would be used here, will grate on the ears 
readers. Still we have retained it after caretully weighing 


and cons, 


of ol 


the pros 
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recoiled not before any fatigue, and all his hours were at the disposal 
of his penitents. At those particular moments, when the soul all 
awake in the contemplation of its destinies, felt fears, doubts, re- 
bitterness, the child of Christian education, knowing where 


morse, Pi 4 é 
—gue ad pacem sibi, hastened thither to merit and ob- 


his peace lay 


tain it. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ Ue 
At the moment chosen by his heart, the child, quitting the ‘ Hall 


of Study’ without attracting notice, proceeded to the penitents’ 
; and when his turn came, went behind one of these long and 
dark curtains, every one of which enshrouded a sanctuary of repent- 
ance and pardon. There was accomplished that mystery of reconci- 
liation and grace, so well described in the strophes of one of our 


hymns : 


chapel 


‘Near the sacred altar, where for guilty man, 

An August Sacrifice is every day offered, 

There stands a tribunal of clemency and love, 
Stripped of terror and every dread aspect. 

It is there that the sinner freely arraigned, 

Calls on himself as witness and accuser : 

Himself is alone heard; no stranger tongue 

Dares mix its complaints with the voice of his heart. 


He enters, happy infant! the sacred bath; 

He owns to his Lord that he has much sinned, 
Thrice striking sorrowfully his guilty breast ; 
And by this humble avowal his Lord is touched. 
How good is the Lord, even when his justice 
Against sinful man makes its voice heard ! 

Even in his rigors, his protecting goodness 
Extends its hand of power, and reclaims its own.’ 

The seances hefore mentioned were held in the middle of the day, 
and were a relief to the graver and more devotional exercises. ‘The 
director spoke in them, of travel, historical facts, &c., and did not 
avoid amusing topics when they Jay in his way. 

One day Mgr. de Forbin-Janson related to us, himself affected to 
tears, the harrowing spectacle of the wretched children, abandoned 
i hundreds at the moment of their birth, in the streets of the great 
ere ee nnemination which no one would believe, if tra- 
Seniesa ce ea 

€ could not rescue oreien Saag ite still dain cal sc 7 led 
with money, he became é _s I] oer > h pho gph i b 
scriptions ee ~ ae er over the earth, gathering sub- 
feta! Ha ccs — * charity, called the ‘work of the Holy In- 
pa aa ae the founder is no more 3 for works of 
compere’ of roan —_ ie expire in the Catholic Church. It is 
per week. Ae ee ih at the rate of one hulfpenny (sou) 
silane io this = - ° the conference, we eagerly enrolled ours 
Dames on hi, “wg a Joung 1 pe pin : and he carried a way our 
cans, English ra — lose OF young Spaniards, Italians, Ameri- 
escopate, +» wnom he had recruited in his wide-world 


Ne retreat tertir ‘ 12 
it tertninated by a general Communion Mass, a radiant 
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fee in the chapel full of perfumes, of flowers, and of sacred } on 
monies ;—still more radiant, better solemnized in the temp] e 
hearts, | purified, and full of the Divine presence.” 


s of our 


All Saints’ day and the commemoration of All Souls’ are 
next introduced, and some touching incidents narrated of the 
is of favorite schoolfellows. One devout, earnest, litt 
creature, while fastening up curtains and garlands of flowers, 
on the eve of a festival of the Blessed Virgin, fell from 
ladder, and died soon after from the hurt received. Fis. last 
moments were cheered by the strong hope of soon enjoying 


x 
a 


the vlorious society in leaven, of her whom he had so loved 
and venerated on earth. Ina enemies of two hundred 
more i scarcely a year could be expected to pass with- 
ont a death or two —happy deaths we may prously hope. All 
iat could be bestowed by skilful physicians and 
ectionate sisters of charity, were at hand ; and spiritual aid, 

nsolation, and encouragement were adiinistered by the 
clergyinen of the institution. 

(he great festival of Christmas i raw the author 
takes occasion to represent A: vent 1 as symbolizing the coudi- 
tion of the world before the veritable , eileen of the Saviour: 
here are some of his remarks well worthy of repetition, 


the cares t! 


' 
af] 
cil 


buev taug ht us from the tes timony of the greatest minds of an- 
tig ity, to ipprec iate the errors and disorde ‘rs into which the under- 
tanding of man had sunk. They lifted a corner of the veil, which 


COM d th pris ate life of idolatrous societies. They gave some 
idea of the monstrosities of a materialism without check. The 
sketched the ancient juriep: yrudenece with its frightful injustice, its 


repeated sacrifices of the wesc the rights, the lives of individuals 
to the factitious needs of pub lie existence. Plato, Cicero, Virgil 
himself, were ed to the Support of this demonstration of the im- 
puissance of man to arrive unaided at the truth. What ruthless 


paces ! what bl nly maxims ! how destitute of comp assion and love 

was that eloquent and poetic antiquity ! And we may search to vain 

paces of marble th e word which was unknown to its Y ag. a 

X or papyrus, Not a ruin, not a fragment of wall is left, whiten 

red is a saerifice of self-worship to merey. Not a stone, nota hve 

ch we find cuaritry traced. This word was altogether un- 

to antig ify, ; ° . . . ? — 

( tinas came at last. QOn the eve, the Superior held a — 

with us, serving as an immedi ite preparation to the Hols 

nfused into us a spi irit of peaceable and undisturbed wo 

Qur souls, a to this long preparatl ion, eas! ily ae . 

WtoO the tnyvstic re sion now Crp it 1 before us. The interior a p . 

. ! ilt of a skilful gradation, sprung up in Us, without Cuves 
without pain, and as it were, by mere attraction or instinct, 
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We fell asleep with these feelings. At half-past 11, our musicians 
having risen before us, awoke us by singing in the court on which 
windows of all our dormitories opened, a joyous and loud carol, 
areal carol of our grandsires, naive and pious, of which M. G. 
Monpou had merely idealised the rustic harmony. We arose, we put 
on our gala dresses, and descended to the Midnight Mass. 

After traversing the long corridors, and the whole silent labyrinth 
of the cold and gloomy house, we at once entered the chapel, res- 
plendent with light, full of a mild warmth, and of the sweet odour of 
incense, and hung throughout with blue velvet and white silk. Cross- 
ing the threshold we passed under the organ loft, from which floated 
and fell, a devout and sweet strain of harmony; and there came on 
the tender and pre-disposed souls of the children under the influ 
ence of these sights and this music, a holy sweetness, which more than 
once, bedewed their cheeks: this was followed by an offering of 
themselves, fervent and complete. Little children enveloped in their 
long white albs as seraphim in their wings, surrounded the altar, 
recalling by their sweet looks, and by the innocent fervor of their 

rayers, the Divine Infaney, whose anniversary we were solemnizing. 

‘he priest who celebrated the Divine mysteries, addressed us in 
pious accents. God present on the radiant altar was present in the 
pure souls around. At last the sacred moment arrived; the organ 
played a sweet and slow melody, indistinct and mysterious ;—it was 
the hymn of the mystic espousals of the Lams. Then advanced to 
the sanctuary andthe Holy Table, two long files of children profoundly 
recollected, shewing in their whole demeanor, that they were accom- 
plishing the most sacred act of their religion. i : , 

Ah! whatever our minds and hearts have since passed through, 
blessed be the hour that saw us, full of faith and love, kneeling before 
the cradle of the Ivrant-Gop, and chaunting with our childish lips 
and hearts, those simple verses. 


the 


QO Jesus Child, thou comest amongst us, 

In the darkness of night, from thy high abode : 
Let the night be calm round thee, O Child Jesus! 
Let the winds be at rest! 


From thy rosy mouth, O Child Jesus, 

I hear the escape of a child’s sigh : 

Let a sweet slumber fall on thy eyelids, 
Vill the dawn of morn, O Child Jesus! 


Child Jesus! the sight of thy misery 
Makes me shed bitter tears on thy cradle ; 
For it is for me, thou visitest earth, 
That thou sufferest pain, O Child Jesus! 


. Jesus child! the angels come, 

Antone their voices with golden lyres ; 

And to thy erih thoy wi arr ’ ; 
4 to thy crib they wing their course, 


Chaunt nye thy glory, QO Child Jesus! 
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QO Child Jesus, the life of my soul! 
Accord to me its sole desire ; 


In thy love let me pass my life, 
For thee let me die, O child Jesus ! 


Very oo after the midnight mass, we returned to our dormi. 
tories. So the poetic and holy vigil remained in our memories as 
an sia vision. It was a heavenly dream between two snatches 
of sleep.” 

On Christmas mght, they had a procession in the conrt, 
accom): nied by music and illuminated by lamps shining through 
stained glass from all the windows that looked down on the 
enclosure. ‘They bore in the proc SORtOM, a beautiful little sta- 
tue of the Blessed Virgin, surrounded by brilliant torches ; and 
the hghts, the gay colors, and the sweet hymns, left a very 
pleasant recollection on the minds of the children. 

The three days after Christmas were days of little work. 
On New Years’ day, they all assembled in the hall of exercises 
to present their good wishes to the Superior; and when all 
had embraced aud prayed for every good to their masters om 
themselves for the next vear, any pupil in disgrace was, nolen: 
rolens, reconciled to, and pard loned by his teacher. All were 
tree till dinner-hour, and for along time after ; and if the frost 
was propitious, they had long slides awaiting them in the 
yard, One of the professors, the Abbé Sabatier, used to rise 
at about four in the morning, when the thermometer was at 
14°, and with water pot in hand, prepare for the enjoyment 
of his pupils on the i Netitas di ay. 

On the evenlug of New Year’s Day, they had games, macic 
lanterns, lotteries, &e., and at half-past seven next morning, 
they were resigned to the hands of their relatives till enght in 
the evening. The porter (a character to sketeh, if space per- 
mitted) being provided with a full list, entered the time at 

which every bov returned: transgression of this liberty was 
always very severely visited, 

On this evening, when they were all retur ning to their dormi- 
tories, the ‘y seta larve table covered with a cloth, on one side o! the 
door, and a child,whom they called the almoner of the poor, so 
himself with a big purse tn his ha id, that all were obliged to de file 
tween purse and ti ible. On the table they deposite d bon-bons, OFAhless 

iicactes oF ever sort ; and in the purse, some sma iI coins. li — 

re the New Ye ar’s gifts of the poor, even the bon bens, that | re 
dren might also have share in the things so accept ible at whiell 


7 


} 


ue, 
‘ 
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On holiday occasions, the little almoner collected luis tribute 
os they went forth; and then going at their head, he relieved 
the poor whom they met in their progress to Gentilly, their 
country house. Whenever the poor of the neighborhood were 
watticularly pinched, they set on occasional quests. 

One New Year’s Day, M. Dupanloup invited the members 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul to breakfast’ with the 
community : among the members were M. Ozanam, professor 
of foreign literature at the Sorbonne, then a member of ihe 
“Godless University.” Several pupils enrolled themselves in 
the society that day. 


“They taught us to love, as well as show respect to the poor; to 
carry them ourselves, the remains of our meals, and to give them in 
the most decent condition we could, as offered to human beings of 
the same origin and destiny with ourselves, 

One day, M. Dupanloup, crossing the court-yard at the time of the 
afternoon recreation, found under foot, a piece of bread, crushed, 
soiled, dragged in the dust. Some of us not being hungry, or wish- 
ing to be unincumbered for play, had thrown away his gouter. He 
picked it up, he put a stop to the sports, and called us round him. 
He mounted a step whence he could oversee the whole surprised and 
unquiet crowd ; he held in his hand the soiled piece of bread; he 
spoke to us of the poor ; there was fire in his eyes, anger in his words. 
He heaped reproaches on the unknown author of this profanation. 
‘It is the bread of the poor,’ repeated he: ‘ how could a child forget 
himself to such a point?’ After a little while, seeing regret very 
visible in the eyes that were fixed on him, he became appeased. 
From that day, there was no food wasted at Saint-Nicholas. [could 
cite many facts of this kind ; but if the * house’ did some good in the 
squalid quarter where it was situated, let the poor remember it in 
their prayers: we have no need of giving details to the public. 

As well as a rapid sketch can express it, such was the first epoch 
of our year. Labor, piety, affection, respect, gratitude, charity, 
good feelings, generous efforts, wise lessons, useful progress, all found 
their place in its course.” 


During the second epoch, which ended with the solemnities 
of Holy Week, the gloomy weather and the long term of Lent, 
tirew a rather sobre shade over the life at Saint-Nicholas ; 
but certain objects inducing emulation and eager interest were 
set before their minds. Classes contended with each other, 
ta ge tae requiring great judgment and study, 
healthy tues neved ; and a lively state of bustle kept up a 
nage | Ta utal and moral atmosphere in the community. Of 
“vurse they were made to feel the penitential spirit of the 
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Church, but as elsewhere through the “ great family,” the 
fasts in their regard were only voluntary.* 


“The Superior who celebrated Mass during Lent, every day at 
half past 5, always read out the Gospel at the ordinary time of the 
lanation. As on the Sundays, it was a parable ora passage in 
the life of Our Saviour; and he explained it to us verse by verse. 
it wus nota discourse, it was nota homily, it was not a me ditati n; 
—it was a paraphrase, a simple and lively deve lopment of the sacred 
text, which interposed no human construction between the auditory 
and the Divine Word. It lasted but a short quarter of an hour; but 
this quarter hour left profound traces in the minds of the elder pupils, 
and in the hearts of all. 

There was amongst us, great recollection during this short period, 
Who does not still entertain a lively remembrance of the Gospel of 
the Good Samaritan, and that of the multiplication of the five loaves 
and the two fishes? The power and the mercy of the Son of Man 
were never more present to our souls. 

Phus by the Divine examples, they infused into us, a profound and 
thoughtful enthusiasm, pure, large, and enduring sentiments, and an 
elevation of the man above the moral miseries of his nature. 1 do 
not suppose, that among all our religious Instructions, catechisms, 
discourses, and lectures which we received at. Saint-Nicholas, there 
was any which had a more penetrating -effect on gur souls. The 
religion of the Gospel is established on imperishable foundations, 
ninul ieating to our intelligences, an immediate feeling of the 
Divinity, of which nothing afterwards can weaken the power.” 
rom ‘Tuesday evening in Holy Week, no profane or scientific 
udies were allowed to disturb the character of thes cred time, 
(he recreations (omitting the more boisterous) were enlarged 
in duration on account of the greater strain on the intellect 1 
meditation, A well-proved preacher always filled the pulpy 
1a the little Chapel at that period. Father de Raviguan dis- 
charged duty twice there at the end of Lent: we are delighted 
at the opportunity of hearing about that saintly character again. 


? 


i 


‘‘ffe then came to abide with us: he partook of our shelter, our 
meals, our entire life, He had a little room near the Chapel, and devo- 
ted all his time to us. Every one of us was at liberty during our hours 
of study, to visit him in his cell, converse with him, and receiv his 
counsels, ‘here were very few who did not avail themselves of the 
opportunity, for there was in this priest, so grave, so cali, 1 . 
miid countenance, in the tone of his voice, a powerful attraction. 





+ 4 . . , wer i ote. 
* Our Protestant subscribers only, are requested to read this n 

. * } ‘ re bi Te, 
\ uny people uncer the awe of 21, people advanced in age, laboure 


. ' wr i} . : ct d 
the sick, very poor people, and those whose health would be affects 
; # on whom 


by fasting, do not form any portion of the Catholic body 


this duty is obligatory. 
* x > 
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think Lhear him still, the first time he came to see us at Saint Nicho- 
jas, developing these words of the Holy Book, ¢ Adherere Deo bonum 
est.’ ‘Yes!’ repeated he with a holy fervor,‘ Zt is goud to cleave to God ; 
and he recounted to usin an eloquent extemporancous discourse, all 
the delights of the divine love and service: with that grave and pen- 
etrating unction, which characterised his preaching, he paraphrased 
for us the Evangelical Beatitudes. 

This souvenir lately returned on me with great vividness at the 
funeral of Father de Ravignan, while a voice impeded by tears, wes 
wreathing for him out of the same Beatitudes, the fairest sacerdotal 
coronet, that was ever placed on a coffin. 

During the two retreats which he preached for us, this illustrious 
man passed even the hours of recreation in our company. We crowd- 
ed round him, we hung on his lips. I am proud for my old house of 
St. Nicholas, for my school-fellows, and for myself, to be able to say 
with truth, that he took part in our education, and that his Evangeli- 
eal figure, one of the holist and greatest of the nineteenth century, 
ocupies a place in the first rank of our memories. : : ° 

His discourse, ordinarily full of hope and tenderness, sometimes 
became austere, even menacing. Ah! there are awful truths! But 
when he had fixed our attention on the more terrible perspectives of 
the Christian Future,—on Death, Judgment, on the Eternal Decrees, 
—when religious terror bowed down our brows and our inward 
thoughts, he well understood how to raise us by degrees from this abyss 
to a resting place of confidence. He opened to our fears the refuge of 
prayer ; he conducted us from the Judge to the Father, from the 
Avenger to the Saviour. Our souls reached in their innermost 
recesses, panting under the grasp of these powerful emotions, heard in 
the tone of his voice, an echo of the calls of Heaven,—in the affee- 
tionate movements of his apostolic gestures, they saw the shadow of 
the divine arm, advancing to their aid. . 

Then, in this fervent condition, under this need of crying to God, 
at the moment when the voice of the preacher was staid, from all the 
bearts and from all the lips, iseued a ery of distress and love. 


‘Wilt thou punish, O Lord, in thy justice, 
The long absence of an ungrateful child ? 
My heart, alas! begins my punishment, 
That heart now a prey to gnawing sorrow.’ 
hese holy exercises, these meditations, these prayers, these bitter 
Sorrows, and these interior resurrections, elevated the minds to 
eminences where doubtlessly they neither could nor ought remain, 


which left long enduring serenities in the moral and intellectual 
e, 


The days of Holy Week were divided as those of the first 
tetme, by the rest at mid-day, and by the familiar conference 
“ready mentioned, which was attended by the singing of hymus. 


te . . . . 
f Alter the conference we went to study. Some wrote down their im- 
iT eee . i . * - ‘ 

mssions in their note-books, others read pious books, particularly the 
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Gospel. In the Gospel they looked out principally for the hi story of 
the Passion. I spe ak not he re of little chil lren, but of youths from 
fifteen to eighteen years old, whose intellects having been long fami. 

liar with religious matters, now found a strong and sacred attraction 
in these divine pages. . . Nothing ever made on us a stronger or 
more salutary impression than this exercise. Arguments, eloquence, 

discourses, meditations, are not so efficient in imbuing the intellect 
with re spirit of true Christianity, as the light that tlashes on the 


thought, the emotion that strains the heart at the contact with the 
ey vine “Word. 


A celebrated character once said, ‘I never shed tears while listen. 
ing to a sermon however eloquent it may be: Iam scarcely even 
tenderly affected, and then it is more by reflection and the working 
of my imagination than by the efforts of the orator. But it often 
happens to me when reading the Gospel, to find my eyes moist with 
tears, and my heart filled with adoration.”. Many amongst us di- 
lgently read the Gospel; and beside the advantages to our souls, 
found therein wonderful profit to our intellect.” 

If any reader of this article was under the impression as he 
commenced, that Catholics are debarred or at least discouraged 
from the reading of the Gospels, let him join to the spint of 
several passages he meets, the fact of thousands on thousands 
of copies of the New ‘Testament and the complete Bible, being 
issued year by year in these Islands at moderate prices, ind 
’ issued but bought. Our model reader, judying for 
imself for once, will condade that the great Protestant tra- 
ition on the subject Is ute snable ; - and so far, some go od 18 
done. But we wish to induce him to further J idee for himself, 
vhether the imdiscriminate re ading of the ‘riptures is to be 
wins semi under all circumstances. He is therefore re- 
quested to suppose himself reading aloud certain passages, 0 

which there is no seatcity in the Old ‘Testament, to a collection 
of virgines puerosque, and judge, stidd for himself, whether the 
exercise would be agreeable to the reader, or edifying to the 


youth! ful listeners. 


not on 
} 
ti] 


‘These hours of study did not however, bind us down to reading, of 


to the committing of our religious impressions to paper. Che 
great confidence held in us by our masters, left us at con- 
| iderable libertv during these d: Lys of holiness. Surveillance chere 
was none We might pass from the chapel to the study, trom 
the study to the Holy Sepulchre, and in a word, seek the spot, tf 
which the successive meditation of all the acts of the Divine Drama of 

tedemption attracted us. [tw as besides, the solemn season © 


‘ * oh as to 
Conscience + Much was left to the voluntary impulse of n, & 


the means proper to be employed. We were directed, ai 
urged, but we were never constrained: it was a question ofce 
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Catholicism, Religion of consolation and of lové, has created for 
the conscience of man a means of quiet, of security, of hope. It 
enjoins its faithful to have full belief in God's pardon, it leaves them 
no doubt on the subject. Every time that, touched with repentance, 
they come to abjure their past, and devote themselves to good for 
the future, it opens to them a new life, in restoring to them purity, 
light, and confidence. 

Good Friday was generally the day selected for the accomplishment 
of this duty ; the voluntary humiliations of penitence, the bitterness 
of repentance, the sadness of the intuitive reflections, the tears of the 
soul, were all well suited to that day of our Redemption. 

For acertainty, our souls were too young, our minds too im- 
mature, to contain all the emotions and large ideas, which this great 
day of the cross pours into the hearts and minds, where strength and 
depth are at the service of faith, We had only the good will and the 
open heart ; our impression were more sweet than strong ; the heart 
was more affected than the understanding. The pains, the words of 

ardon and of love, the incomprehensible humiliations of a God made 
Man in order to endure death, were specially the themes of our 
childish meditations. Every instance of tenderness, of sorrow, pro- 
foundly moved us ;—many traits of sublimity and supreme harmony 
escaped us. Even so, the very youngest were seized on by a profound 
religious feeling. . . . Every thing contributed to produce in- 
effaceable recollection,—the high and penetrating eloquence of the 
words of the preacher, our intervals of meditation and prayer, fed 
during the silence of the hours of study by the reading of the Passion 
of the Son of Gov,—the divine offices of the Liturgy, prodigies of 
science and sacred literature, where the sublime flashes out every 
uoment from the connection of the prophecies with their accomplish- 
ment in the Gospel,_the chaunt of the Tenebre succeeding the 
singing of the canticles,—the cross enveloped ina linen cloth, the 
tabernacle open and vacant ; in fine, the connexion of this work of the 
Redemption with the destiny of man 
te termination of these days so full of recollection, but so 
Jochit mepetion, eloquence, hymns, and tears, came a moment 
Benediction “I < , b a when after the evening prayer, the silent 
uate. a oan Sacrament was given in the dimly lighted 
an Tie re Was in this silence, in this obscurity, in this bene- 
ether: nt ttn impression of the presence of God which we never 
or in other circumstances. ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° 
the Anonym ore was slowly chaunted on Good Friday night at 
aptaies, the ~ eek ed a we witnessed as crown of the sacred 
the foot of ra tr other overpowered, weeping, but still upright at 
988, Virgo Sacerdos, while her Son lay thereon ex- 


Pring in agony,” 
ae ¢ cack reAtie Morning, they were awakened, as on 
ali a ) sacred music. A beautiful procession soon 
dhsend ble” ™ re nothing was to be seen but flags, flowing 
train moved and purple sashes, but all was silence while the 

‘eved to the littke chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. At 
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once arose a joyfal THallelulia as in salutation of the conqueror 


of Death and Hell, and the Holy Sacrament was borne iy 


‘ 


cession to the High Altar, now glittering with lights and dowers. 


‘“‘The Paschal Mass, celebrated in the Chapel entirely hung with 
white and crimson silk, was in chief, the festival of interior peace. of 
holy and generous resolutions, of pure and profound joy. How 
splendid and serene spread out the horizon of all these young souls! 
what confidence in prayer! what strong hopes to live for ever in peace 
with heaven! what ardent wishes to do good! Sweet, delieht‘ul 
spectacle for the masters who had so deligently labored at the mystic 
vine of our souls! How calm were their faces! what happin $3 
shone in their eyes !” 


A literal version of one of the Kaster hymns is subjoined., 


** How good is the Lord! how amiable his yoke! 
Blest he! who from childhood has felt its sweetness ! 
© ye children, run to this Adorable Master ! 
No worldly delight is to be compared 
To the streams of pleasure, which he sends through the hea t. 


He is soon appeased,—he pardons ; 
He patiently awaits the return 
Of the ungrateful heart which forsakes him. 
Ile excuses our weakness ; 
He hastens to find us when strayed : 
The mother has less tenderness 
For the child whom she has brought forth. 
Ah! who shall separate us from his love !" 


The pupils having now labored to some purpose for SIX 
months, and the fine weather allowing of promenades and ex- 
cursions, and public examinations and prizes casting (heir 
pleasant reflections before them, and several Chureii festivities 
occurring, the third session was always looked forward to with 
inany pleasant anticipations. aid 

The Month of Mary forming a continual téte of thirty cays, 
was a time of pleasure to the pupils. ‘The author's oliservil- 
tions on the subject of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, desery 
quotation. 

‘¢ One of the sweetest, the most universal, and the most powerful, 
among the applications of Catholic Doctrine to the (sood instincts 
and wants of man, is the devotion® to the Virgin Mary, Mether ¢! 





: : . correct ren 
* Culte is the French word, for which there being no correc’ Te 
. . : ‘ , hi ther w rd ys sunstitul 
dering in English except by worship, the other word 1: : 
, : . . ‘onitv in attaching 
in deference to Protestant readers, who find a difficulty in aftace Me 
. : ’ . e " ’ pati u , 
any other meaning to ‘* worship,” than the supreme adoratio 
: . . . . « retaguibu 
the Deity alone. Every Catholic child knows that the most | +} 
- . aad ? . . , soneee aw «Coffer AS 6b 
worship paid to the Holy \ Irgin, consists im reverens my 
most exalted of creatures, and in asking for her intercession 
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God, All tender sentiments, all confidences, all consolations, gush 
oto the soul from this exhaustless spring. It is eminently the devo- 
tion of tender souls, of timid aud generous souls, of souls that suffer 
and hope, and of souls that wish to continue pure. How then could 
4 religious education fail to give this happiness to the souls under 


its direction, 3 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin held a high place among our an- 
nual solemnities ;—I may say, even in the interior economy of our 


lives. 

Children just coming out of the arms of their mothers, and loving 
them with that sort of adoration at the period when all loves are 
concentred in that one, have only to direct that education of the 
heart, to the love of the divine Mother, whose sweet image smiles 
on them, and stretches out itsarmstothem. So this devotion enters 
naturally into their hearts, and brings with it the love of Good. 
Besides, no worship, no faith, no love, suits infancy so well, What 
delightful attraction for the soul to the spirit of Catholicism comes 
by the revelation of its most loveable aspect, the divine maternity |” 


There was a little chapel of the Blessed Virgin within the 
precincts of the Institntion, hung with white and blue, and on 
the alter stood a lovely statue of the Virgin, hands outspread, and 
feet crushing the serpent. It was finely executed; and when 
the san’s ray reached the altar of white marble, the effect to a 
person entering the shaded chapel, was striking and beautiful. 
The zeal of the children had constructed a delightful little ves- 
tibule of painted canvas, furnished with flowering plants and 
slirubs, It was their delight to bear the sweet-countenanced 
image in their processions ; and even at hours of play, they 
would make a flying visit to the chapel to gaze on their queen, 
aud offer up a short aud fervent prayer. 

_ During the evening’s reading or lecture of this month, M. 
Dupanloup was expected to furnish two or three narratives, a 
“uly in which he was seldom found wanting. Some time in 
tie same genial season, the annual pilgrimage was made to 
our “Lady of the Angels” in the forest of Bondy. No day 
Was set apart in particular for fear of bad weather; but when 
re heard the bell ringing three peals in succession at four in 
eo tat rg say? up in double quick time, snatched a 
a pig i 7 A ‘ mids of three on that happy day) on 
and getting a co ate, packed themselves in twenty-five voitures, 

seung a caution to restrain the exuberance of their spirits 
tight si a i city, they soon reached the open country, and 
Sere ONls . OF extiale the effervescence of their animal 
PITS as they Please a. 


While with 
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At last they arrived at the poor little chapel, from beneath 


which rushes a little fillet of water to join another small stream 


in the neighbourhood. The local legend gives this account of 
the foundation. Three pilgrims in the days of the crusades, 
had reached this spot on their return from the Holy Land, 


when they were suddenly set on by robbers, beaten, robbed, 
and fastened to trees. ‘They were holy men, and especially 
devoted to the Blessed Virgin; and in their strait they did 
not forget their devotion. When they were reduced tu a 
trying condition by their bonds and by excessive thirst, tuey 
were favored by an apparition of their sacred patroness, at 
whose direction they were set at liberty by angels, .\s tle 
heavenly form was fading from their eyes, they heard tli 
gurgle of a spring, which then for the first time, issued frow 
the turf, and to which they had recourse to allay their thirst. 
After their safe arrival at their castles, they returned withimen 
and materials, and constructed a fine chapel on the spot of 
their deliverance. ‘This building having gone to ruin in the 
lapse of time, was replaced by the existing rustic structure at 
which our community now heard Mass to the accompaniment 
of local hymns sung by themselves. One of these is given: 


“In the depth of the wood in a lonely spot, 

Stands a revered sanctuary. 

At eve, may be seen near the sacred image, 
A pilgrim prostrate in prayer ; 

But nought disturbs the silence 

Of this chief of forests ; 

But the bird which perched on a twig, 

Sends forth his sweet music. 


Let us sing to ‘ Our Lady of the Angels ;’ 
Let us respond to the notes of Heaven, 
And join our humble praises 

To its sweet concerts.” 


M. Dupanloup related some pleasant stories while dinner 
was preparing ; and after the pic-nic repast was over, they set 
out in joyous parties through the forest glades under the care 
of the professors, and spent a day, which in the turmoils of 
mature age they often recalled with a sad interest. 

Now follows an account of a first communion, for which 
would willingly find space, but for the limits of the articre 
being nearly reached The little postulants were separated 
three days before, from the rest of the community, and were 
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not seen till the solemn Mass, when they entered the chapel, 
carrying lighted tapers in their hands, and white scarfs on 
their aris, their eves cast down, and their faces beaming with 
serenity and hope. In the evening of the same day, the young 
communicants renewed their baptismal vows in the sanctuary. 
It was a day of interest and sacred rejoicing to their teachers 


and schoolfellows. 
The Féle Dieu next claims our writer’s attention ; and con- 


nected with it, he inserts a letter from the Director, who had 
taken, one year, a couple of pupils to keep him company while 
ona health visit to the Pyrenees, Some extracts are given. 


«You are now employed at your preparation, dear children, con- 
structing your ogives, your arcades, your rose ornaments, your ves- 
tibules, your gothic arches. I see the really useful laborers hard at 
work, and I see others, less useful indeed, but full as eager to quit 
their studies!—all good and pious boys however. I represent to 
myself your banners displayed, your angelic troop, and all the rest, 
which { bitterly lament for only seeing from afar ; but I am repaid 
in some sort by the presence of a spectacle on the day of the Féte 
Dieu in the centre of these Pyrenees. 

Represent to yourselves that we are in the entry of the gorge of 
Roncesvalles (vale of thurns), that the images and recollections of 
Roland and of Charlemagne surround us on every hand, that the 
poor Church of Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port, where we hear Mass, has 
perhaps witnessed Charles the Great kneeling over the coffin of 
the proud and unfortunate Roland, that the echoes of these sur- 
rounding hills have sent back the piercing sounds of his war-horn, 
and soon after, the lamentable cries of the whole array of the Franks, 
Weeping the death of the prince of knights, received at the hands of 
mountaineers. I cannot stop to explain fully who these gallant 
mountaineers so redoubtable to our forefathers, were and are. ‘They 
oo Vascones whom Caesar names as Acerrimi bello, gens 
rr Liar cantehees of whom Horace speaks, a singular nation 
a tre is lost in the night of time, whose language 
etches siting as No analogy with any language known ancient 
eek on ed: ~ pol is said, the Sanskrit or Hebrewt ;—a primitive 

ace. Such are the inhabitants of the Basque 
te ot li a 





We ca te fierce in war, an unconquered race.’ 
PP a sete eard without belief, that Irish soldiers have been 
alatiens rT conversation with the Basque folk. Good phil- 
satane a ing the author of the Gipsies of Spain, assert the 
the each a ty see branch of the Tartar family, together with 
the once ¢ te on innish. I'his is accounted for by the theory of 
ecupation of Kurope by a Mongol race, even before the 


Celts ; 
7 and of this ra . a 
’ A a ce hi Vv r 1a , ° 
few districts, ving been swept away except from those 
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provinces of Spain and France, anciently called Vascones, now 
Gascons, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, Father de Ra. 
vignan are of this race. 

But let us forget Charlemagne and Roland, Gascons and Canta. 
brians, and let me show the most interesting Féte Dieu that could be 
witnessed. 

After the High Mass, chaunted by these mountaineers from whose 
fine voices arise such religious harmony, the procession set out along 
the steep streets. All the houses were hung with white, with fes- 
toons, with bouquets of flowers. At the door of every house there 
was a little reposoir, or little paradise as the mountaineers call it— 
an altar with lighted torches, flowers, and little pots filled with 
smoking incense, which diffused its perfume far around. 

All the streets and public places, through which the procession 
was to pass, were strewed with green leaves, rushes, odorous roma- 
rins, rose leaves, ferns, and oak boughs. First went, Opening the 
procession, twelve pioneers, hatchet on shoulder; then advanced the 
grandest drum-major I have ever looked on, waving his cane, and 
giving the signal for beating and blowing, to the numerous drum- 
mers, fifers, and trumpeters by whom he was followed. 

Then came on, the ancient banners of the parish and commune of 
St. Jean-Pied-de-Port,—the banner of the Blessed Virgin, with a 
troop of a hundred young girls dressed in white, and singing the 
praises of the Lord under the auspices of Mary. Then followed the 
banner of St. Andrew, glittering with a thousand colors, and fol- 
lowed by youths and men all in their holiday attire, velvet jackets, 
larve blue sashes, and their blue bonnets in their hands. 

Now follows d the clergy, preceded by two beautiful crosses, aco- 
lytes, and choristers, then the most amiable and graceful personages 
that have ever graced a procession—the Queens of Saba and of Tyre, 
each with a golden veil and diadem on her brow. They were accom- 
pavied by a numerous cortege of ladies and slaves, followed by 
many princesses; and all came to offer to the new King of Sion in 
Jerusalem, as to the true Solomon, the homages and the treasures 
of the East. 

After these came the troop of virgins with lilies in their hands, 
scattering roses and green leaves on the path of the Lamb. ' 

But now appeared a choir of angels, that you would have thought 
to have really descended from the skies, all commanded by the Ar h- 
angel Michael. All had wings which waved in the breeze, and 
sparkled with the hucs of the rainbow, All were arrayed In © hite, 
green, azure, or saffron robes;—nothing could be better varied +e 
more resplendant. St. Michael bore in his hand a glaive, ¥ hich ; ; 
swayed with grace and vigor, and lowered with profound respe 
before the Holy Sacrament. : 

The virgins and angels bore crowns of flowers; the eldest of the 
latter might be from ten to twelve years old. 

But the most beautiful and enchanting sight of all were 
sentatives of the Holy Virgin, of St. Mary Magdalene, St 
Evangelist near ber, and then the infant St. Jobn the Bay ve 
his venerable mother. The most sacred Virgin was arrays © 


the repre: 
doin the 
tist and 
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white, with a blue mantle and long veil, which left visible on her 
breast, the sacred heart pierced with the seven swords of sorrow. 

St. Mary Magdalene always remained close beside her: her fine, 
long dark vair served as a veil, and almost entirely concealed her 
face and figure from the eyes of the spectators. She was clad in 
robes of mourning and penitence, and held in her hands, a shroud 
on which lay the image of the dying Saviour. This sacred group 
always moved close by the canopy under which was borne the holy 
Eucharist. 

All the angels bore flower baskets, but (what I never witnessed 
elsewhere), there were some, who crowded under the canopy round 
the holy Sacrament, and held by the gold chasuble of the celebrant : 
these were children of five or six years old; it was truly the * Suffer 
little children to come to me, and forbid them not.’* 

Following the canopy, were the notables, the old men, strangers, 
and travellers ; then the body of the people in prayer and joy. At 
each side of the canopy walked the guard of honor, sixteen black- 
bearded pioneers, axe on shoulder, as before. All due honors were 
rendered by the soldiers of the garrison, who in full regimentals, 
attended the procession, and formed two lines which saved it 
from being incommoded by the pressure of the eager crowd. . . 
The procession, after moving for some time along the antique walls 
of the citadel, whose ivy and long trailing grass forms its most pic- 
turesque ornament, filed through a large old gateway adorned with 
ogives, and formed a circle round the market place; and when the 
solemn benediction was given from the reposvir raised on the margin 
ofanoble torrent, to this mass of people kneeling in a profound 
silence, and when immediately after, the flourishes were blown, the 
eflect was so impressive and majestic, that I could not help being 
profoundly affected. 

The love of Jesus Christ was for the time triumphant in all hearts, 
and the scene was full of calm beauty. Mingled with the pious 
people, whose eyes were fixed on the earth, were these Christian 
soldiers, worthy by their faith as well as their courage, of the Rolands 
or Charlemagnes, and seeming to have inherited the great-hearted 
piety and valor of the men at arms of the heroic ages. In the back 
ground, through the gorge of Roncesvalles, were visible the verdant 


§ “ 2 dy ot ed ‘vy «) j 
lopes of the Pyrenees, and higher beyond them, the peaks covered 
with eternal ice and snow.” 


a ee 





a . 
lar hr ag “ ype description will probably grate on our insu- 
instruction by t ‘ ris of Catholic teaching has always admitted 
srchenty R be “ig it as well as the hearing. Our readers have 
Ammergay a agar the “« Miracle Play of the Passion at Ober 
edified a0 we neta 10 of English spectators, of their being 
Giiens — y a ected where they expected to he simply shocked. 
Reedense — must be alfo for difference in national usages. 
hental city, be Pipe be instructive and edifying in an old conti- 
tras. »» WowWd cause turmult and scandal in one of our factory 
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Our little triends were generally indulged with a three hours’ 
walk-on Fridays during the fine season; but whole days of 
excursions to their country house at Gentilly, Versailles, &., 
were not uncommon. ‘The visit of an Archbishop was gene- 
rally the cause and forerunner of a holiday. So these visits 
were looked on with some dread by the Director: in short, 
the days of hberty were generally purchased by preceding days 
well filled by studies and exercises. A grave discussion js 
given as held by the present Bishop of Toulouse with a play- 
loving pupil, who asked him to obtain a holiday for himself 
and his comrades. ‘lhe Bishop demands examples of studious 
men relaxing from their toils; and Cicero at Tusculum, and 
Pliny out a hunting, are adduced by the Fuafant terridle. The 
Bishop, not entirely satisfied with the two heathen instances, 
asks for a Christian one, and St. John with the traditionary 
partridge is brought in. Of course the Dignitary is persuaded, 
and the congé given, 

At their country seat of Gentilly, there were all sorts of 
appliances conducive to their enjoyment of liberty, laborious 
play, or idle relaxation. There was a hard beaten plain for 
their foot-ball sports and games at prison dars, hand-ball courts, 
grass-plots for quieter amusements, shady walks for the stu- 
dious, and flower gardens for those with a botanical turn. When 
the number of pupils outgrew their town-house, the younger 
folk were drafted to Gentilly, and many of those pupils, whose 
parents resided in Paris, were allowed to spend the vacations 
there for the sake of conntry air and exercise, It was not 
uncommon to see the pious and learned Director superintending 
a game, nay, trandling a hoop, on his own account. Well, 
well! Our Lord Lieutenant’s chaplain has been seen at 4 
charity Bazaar, with an armfull of dolls and other toys, following 
his Exceileney about the stalls; an Trish Astronomer- Royal 
with a head the profoundest in Europe for calculations, has 
been detected in pursuit of a flying hoop, when tired looking 
through his telescope ; the present Czar of all the Russias and 
Russians has been seen walking home with a gigantic doll under 
one arm, to rejoice his little daughter. So if the good Bishop 
of Orleans incurs the contempt of a solemn and empty-headed 
reader, he may console himself by being detected playing te 
fool in good company. Possibly, in his present struggle [oF 
the right with the powers of this world, he sometimes regretviully 
looks back to the play grounds of Gentilly. 
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One evening while M. Guesnier, the Director, was enter- 
taiuing one party of his pupils with some narrative, all were 
dismayed with sharp explosions beyond the hedge, and on 
rushing to the scene of action, they found two classes contend- 
ing with rockets fixed at the ends of stout twigs. The two 
generals with their moustaches of burnt cork, being asked the 
object of the rou, answered that the French were just on the 
point of getting the victory of Trafalgar at the expense of the 
English. Being told that they were disturbing history by their 
exploits, and turning the sea into dry land, they were convinced 
very much against their will; and for the next engagement they 
were obliged to select the English forces by lot. One nose 
aud sundry locks of hair being singed in the next encounter, 
all future hostilities were forbidden, and the residue of the 
rockets made a few de joie in honor of the director, The 
French child is, without a doubt, the father of the French 
man. 

Through the volume reviewed, there is abundant evidence of 
hard head work in grammar, acquisition of languages, com- 
position of themes in these languages, &c, and all relieved by 
a liberal allowance of play. We hear of no exercises in practical 
geometry, perspective, drawing, measurement of land, or 
taking levels, However, it may be supposed that these occupa- 
tions, much conducive to mental health, were not omitted in 
the ordinary school business. An institution in which a certain 
amount of studies and exercises were not achieved, and where 
too much relaxation was allowed, and consequently, indolent 
and disorderly habits acquired, would be a serious evil in a 
community ; and probably the next evil in gradation would be 
the existence of an institution where the mental faculties were 
subject to a greater strain than could be borne without injury to 
the mental aud physical health of the pupils. 

a persons having much to do with practical education, 
en they find their little people tired of mere mental drudgery, 
geome teicher time nor opportunity to let them refresh them- 
the itn play, or other corporal exercise, are well aware of 
caithy diversion that will be caused by some one of these 
Serer eempations spoken of. In drawing, practical geo- 
Ns ive yaa ans the brain of course will have something 
adi he gas a great deal ; and there will be a healthy 
~ ih the process of turning out a well executed draw- 
oe Want il’ ea figure or diagram, or a nicely con- 
O44 
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structed and well colored map. Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, accompanied by experiments, are excellen'|y 
calculated to relieve the powers of the intellect jaded with 
metaphysical operations, and at the same time, to furnish a mass 
of practical information which will in so many cases, be of the 
greatest service in after life. 

Some of our pleasantest youthful recollections are connected 
with being inducted into the mysteries of land surveying, and 
of determining the relative heights of objects. Tt was a com- 
bination of the agreeable exercise for body and limbs in the 
open air, the interest in nicely adjusting the instruments, and 
remarking their wonderful exactness in measuring angles, the 
diversion caused by the intervention of obstacles in the shape of 
pools, marshes, rocks, &c, and the devising of the means by 
which they were to be surmounted. And then what a pleasant 
occupation it was to construct the map from the rough field 
book, lay down every field, pool, and building on its proper 
site and in its true proportions, and embellish the work by neat 
drawing and agreeab' : coloring. 

In our opinion, no seminary, no boarding school should be 
without its theodolite, its measuring staff, its chains, and Its 
pins, all so well caleulated by their use, to impart useful know- 
ledge, and afford interesting and healthy occupation, which 
will be found often in a salutary point of view, an efficient 
substitute for mere laborious pastime. 

The work concludes with en account of the closing of the 
school-year in the beginning of July,the regrets of the advanced 
pupils who were to return no more to the institution, and the 
sorrowful resignation of office by their director, the future 
Bishop. The loss of such a head will be easily understood by 
those who have advanced so far with us in the ordinary life of 
the little Seminary. There is much truth after all in Carlyle’s 
Heroic Theory. ‘What life, what interest, what pleasure, what 
progress were infused into the ordinary routine of the school 
business by the good-nature, the sound judgment, the undoubted 
genius, the true piety, and the earnest desire for the a 
of his charge, which all so happily met in the person of M. 
Dupanloup. How different the results, were such superinten- 
dence to fall into the hands of even a learned and — 
director, if he felt not a genuine love and sympathy for orev 
profound knowledge of their dispositions, their needs, =e 
penchants, and the limits to which their powers may D€ 8! 
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We need not despair for the future of young France, if the 
character of our little Seminary is applicable to the greater part 
of such institutions through the country. Such edifying re- 
sults as we have witnessed can be produced only,where professors 
are found, who are such, more for a pleasure taken in the holy 
office, and a desire for the salvation of the rising youth, than 
the remuneration for their labour: but what remuneration would 
be sufficient for those who in a loving and skilful spirit, fit the 
unformed youth for the duties of the Christian and the good 
member of the community! The subject we have selected is 
one of the greatest interest; for what is it but the operation 
aud process by which society is upheld, and prevented from 
sinking to the condition of the savage, ignorant of his 
true duty to himself, his fellow man, and his Creator, 
and with no object before him but the procuring of the 
bare necessaries of existence! It is then the business of 
Governments, and of all those who have the wish and the means, 
to endeavor with all their energy, to have the true principles 
of worldly and religious training well understood ; and as far as 
possible, have the imparters of knowledge and the rulers of 
scholastie institutions, such men as M. Dupanloup and his 
coadjutors in the Petir Semmnariz DE Paris. 


We must dissent from the opinion given in the letter of the Superior, 
quoted above, as to the supposed origin of the people of the Basque 
provinces. Their language is mentioned as a branch of the Sanskrit 
ores but as it bears no affinity to the Gothic, Celtic, Sarmatian, 
a all belong to the great Indo-E uropean Family, it 
ndedia eat with the Sanskrit. The Semitic Family, 
i 7 € rew, Chaldaie, Arabic and Coptic tongues, differs 
~ - do ce aan and construction from the Indo-Kuropean, 
lianas tonne _ ect to have before heard the tongue of the brave 
herein ergee —— that of the Jews. We believe, that after all, 
of our Irish ton 0 “baal as their natal soil. Enthusiastic admirers 
but they must oe lave some times, affiliated it also to the Hebrew ; 
Southern and ad comet with the fact that the old language of all 
etic oF Pelas sipasger Europe spoken by the Japhetians, call it 
anguage of the ao ; iat philolo gists please, had no affinity with the 
qualities are Beene of Heber. Whatever resemblances or common 
or by the early om - the Hebrew and Irish, may be accounted 
of Britain i of the Phenicians with the ancient Celts 
te Archieclogists . May time, opportunity, and means, be given 
their powers t + Ve Teutonic blood, who wish to devote 
different | © the origin, relationship, and divarication of the 

anguages spoken by the great families of the human race ! 


After ; ’ 
the — the the ory of the Mongol people being spread over 
meer part of Europe before its occupation by the Celt, 
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looks strange, and is not to be received without much caution by 
vur Archeologists. The Romans, having drawn cohorts from 
distant provinces, and sent therm to fight their battles In coun. 
tries far from their native places, frequently established them 
as permanent residents im those quarters. Some colonies of 
strange barbarians were thus established in Britain. There is 
nothing very unreasonable in the supposition of a warlike 
tribe from the mountains of Armenia or that  neigh- 
bourhood, having been thus brought by their masters or em- 
ployers to the South W. of France, and there settling down, 
and retaining their old language and manners, as mountaineers 
are well known to be more tenacious on these poits than the 


dwellers im plains. 

With reference to the words Langue d’oc and Langue doil 
in the account of the Council of Clermont, a note intended 
for that subject is here given, ‘The ancient inhabitants of the 
country south of the Loire pronounced Oud (yes), Oc—those 
to the north called it Oz2, and hence the name of the large 
southern province, and the origin of the expressions. 


7 











Arr. IL].—ODD PHASES IN LITERATURE, 
NINTH PAPER.* 
1. Euvres completes de Tabarin. Paris : 1622. 
2, L/Esprit dans I’Histoire Recherches et Curiosilés. 
Paris: 1800. 


Harry Women.—Occasionally ladies are troubled with beards. 
A bearded woman was taken by the Prussians, at the battle of 
Pultowa, and presented to the Czar, Peter L, in 1724; her 
beard measured a yard and a half in length. Another woman 
was also seen at Paris with a bushy beard. 

Crawfurd, in his Wssion fo Ava, mentions aman who was 
covered from head to foot with hair. The hair on the face of 
this singular being, the ears included, was shaggy and about 
eight inches long. On the breast and shoulders it was from 
four to five. He was a native of the Shan country, on the banks 
of the Martaban river. He married a Burmese woman, by 
whom he had two daughters, and the youngest was covered 
with hair like her father, only that it was white or fair, whereas 
his had become brown or black, although it was fair when he 
was a child, 

Hippocrates has preserved in his sixth book the names of 
(wo bearded fair ones, in whom this masculine appendage was 
no obstacle to matrimony, Phoetusa, the wife of Pythias of 
Abdera, and IHanysia, the wife of Gorgippus, of Thases. 
Schenkius, in his Odservationa Medica, states that at Paris in 
his day there was a woman with a black moustache of great 
size, whose chin was also exceeding hairy. Bulwer, in his 
Anthropometamorphis, affirms that there is a mountain in 
Ethiopia, near the Red Sea, where women live who have prolix 
beards. Southey, in his Omniana (vol. 2, p. 54,), alludes to 
a female saint whom the Jesuit Sautel, in his Annius Sacer 
Poeticns, has celebrated for her beard, a mark of divine favour 
bestowed on her for her prayers! In the Cabinet of Curiosities 
of Stutgard, in Germany, there is the portrait of a woman 
called Bartel Graetge, whose chin is covered with a very large 


Bee i 
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beard. It was drawn in 1587, when she was but 25 y ars of 

age. iy he re 18, however, a second portrait of her i In the ( ( ahinet. 

taken at a more advanced period of life, with the beard sti 

strongly marked. ‘The Duke of Saxony is said to have had 
the portrait of a oe Swiss woman taken, who was remarkab), 

for a long bushy beard. At the Carnival at Venice, jp 726. 
onished the spectators not more by her talents 

by her chin being covered with a black bushy 

The great Margaret, governess of the Nethelands, had a 

very long stiff beard. 


~e 


Madame F ortunne, a native of Geneva, about 20 years ago 
exhibited in London, had a beard of enormous len eth. Her 
neck and arms also produced hair in large quantities. She had 
not long been married, and had a female infant. She was stated 
to be twenty-one years of age, and her face was surrounded by 
a thick bushy beard as black as j jet, about four inches in length. 
She is the same person who was described in the Lancet, in 
1852, as J. B. 

ln the year 1655 there was publicly shown for money a 
woman named Augustina Barbara, the daughter of Balthazar 
Ursler, then in her twenty-second year. Her whole body, aud 
even her face, was covered with curled hair, of a yellow color, 
and very soft, like wool; she had besides a thick beard that 
reached to her girdle, and from her ears hung long tufts of 
vellowish hair. She had then been married about a year. 

Evelyn, in his Diary, vol. 1., p. 297, mentions this female 
under the name of Barbara Van Beck or Urseline:— 

‘Sept. 10, 1657.—1L saw the hairy woman twenty years 
old 1, whom I had before seen when a child. She was born at 

ugsburg, in Germany. Her very eyebrows were curled up- 
Ww wente: and all her forehead as thick and even as grows on any 
woman's head, neatly dressed ; a very long lock of hair out ot 
each eare; she had also a nines prolix beard and moustaches, 
with long locks growing on ye middle of ye nose, like an lone 
dog ex: actly, the colour of a bright browne, fine as well-dresse 
flax, She was now married, and told me she had one child, 

nd it was not hairy, nor were any of her relations. Sic was 
very well shape d, oo plaied well on ye harpsichord, Sc. 

P epys, in lis Diary, Vol LY, p. 25 2, also speaks of a Yad 
female, sho om about eleven years sabsequently :— 

“Dec. 21, 1668.—Went into Holb rne, and there 
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woman that isto be seen witha beard, She is a little plain 
woman), a Dane; her name Ursula Dyan, about forty years old, 
ver voice like a little girl’s, with a beard as much as any man 
| ever saw, black almost and grisly ; it began to grow at seven 
vears old, and was shaved not above seven months ago, and is 
now so big as any man’s almost that I ever saw. I say bushy 
and thick, It was a strange sight to me, I confess, and what 
pleased me mightily.” 

Dr. Chowne, physician of the Charing Cross Hospital, in a 
lecture on unusual hirsute growths in females, delivered in 
1852, cites several other very remarkable instances. Le 
meutions the fact that he had been informed by Mr. Druit, of 
Clarges-street, that he had seen at St. Cloud a female with 
profuse beard and moustache, who occupied a booth as a 
curiosity to be seen by the public. Mr. Druit says he found 
a modest looking girl of seventeen years of age, born in 
Switzerland. She had a long, curly beard and moustache 
which might have excited the envy of a cuirassier, and had 
almost every visible part of the body covered with black hair. 
Wherever on the body of an ordinary human being there is a 
short down, there this girl had quite athick coat of hair, 
especially on the back of the neck, down the back, and on the 
arms, With the exception of the inordinate growth of hair, 
sl was a feminine looking person, of modest manner. 

A female with singular patches of hair and moles on the 
neck, arms and body, was shown in London in 1720. Another 
young lady of thirty years of age, a native of Barcelonette, in 
the Lower Alps, was also exhibited here in 184], who had a 
beard of six inches in length, whiskers and moustache. 

In May, 1829, a female, aged 26, a native of Piedmont, was 
shown at 26, St. James’s-street, London, with a beard eight 
mehes long, large whiskers and moustache. 


‘ PRACTICE OF APPLYING UNGUENTS AND OILS TO THE HAIR.— 
The hair,” observes Dr. Bargess, “is one of the most im- 
‘reer elements of that ensemble which constitutes human 
hat 2, It is 20h to the universal admission of this fact, 
dt a soand 1as been set to work in every age, with the view 
elie aap remedies capable of increasing, or of even 
inetanee ne constituent characters of a fine head of hair ; for 
6 ep — the length, to increase its thickness, its 
reread f : ustre, to repair the defects of nature, or of age, to 
y false direction of the hair, to alter its color, in short, 


0 do all this by means of postiches,” 
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Every nation, however barbarous, has its peculiar greasy 
application for the hair, locally obtained. The Esquimaux 
uses train and seal oil ; the Greenlander and others, various 
fish oils; the natives of the rivers and coasts of parts of Brazil 
and South America, near the Amazon, Orinoco and other larce 
rivers, turtle oil, and fat obtained from the crocodile and alii- 
gator; some of the New Zealanders and natives of the Pacific. 
shark oil, These rancid applications, and, indeed, most animal 
fats, from their harsh properties, are peculiarly injurious, and 
are the promoting causes of many of the scrofulous diseases of 
the scalp, 

Vegetable oils are infinitely preferable, and are in general 
use In most warm countries. Olive oil is that used by the 
natives of the shores of the Mediterranean. Covco-nut and 
castor oil by the natives of the West Indies and Pacific 
islands, Palm oil, shea oil from the butter tree; nut oil, 
from the earth nut ; and Ghee, or fluid butter, are patronized 
by the various African tribes. 

Since Cleopatra first employed bear’s grease, an endless 
variety of oleaginous applications have been extolled for stimu- 
lating the growth of the hair. Among others recommended 
from time to time, have been the oils of laurel, nuts, worm- 
wood, juniper, and the fat of ducks, moles, and serpents, par- 
ticularly the viper. Beef marrow and hog’s lard are common 
applications in the present day. We find, in the works of 
Liebaut and Guyon, a number of strange compounds recom- 
mended; the latter, among other secret remedies, strongly 
praises lizard’s oil; and the traditionary fame of some of these 
unguents stil\ exists on the continent. Crow’s liver, swallow’ 
dung, and other offensive substances, were also{formerly in use 
for the hair, as alleged improvers and beautifiers. 

Some forty or fifty bears, of the common European brown 
species, according to a writer in the Quarterly Aeview, are 
annually slaughtered in London for their grease, but this 
would go but a small way towards supplying the necessary 
unguent for some two millions of heads ; and we are not told 
whether any native grease is imported from Russia other than 
the tallow, for which we so largely depend on that empire. 
The American black bear is also encased in an enormous layer 
of fat, but we do not hear that the colonists in Canada ever 
use its grease for the hair. 


4 ° . . 2m toarnme us 
Custom and experience have preceded science in teaching © 
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to keep the hair clean by occasional washing age sag 
brushing, and to avoid daubing it profusely with coarse anc 
common unguents and ointments, pomades and flour, by which 
our ancestors converted the hair into a dirty pudding. Many 
females for cheapness use lard, others clog the roots of the 
hair with thick compounds, sold under various popular names. 
‘Yhese applications are injurious, as they prevent the scalp 
from being properly cleansed, and act as a foreign substance, 
in addition to the ordinary products of the secretion of the 
parts: and sv, according to the nature of their composition, 
excite more or less irritation in the skin, and even inflammation 
itself, These results, according to Dr. Burgess, almost in- 
variably occur when rancid grease or bad oil, are often used, 
and especially when cosmetics containing active ingredients, as 
canilla, quinquina, are habitually employed. 

When the dry scales and cells of the oil and hair-tubes 
collect at the source of the latter, from a deficiency of 
oleaginous products they impede the growth of the hair, and 
occasion a good deal of itching and uneasy feeling, which can 
only be removed by tearing up the filmy covering with a hard 
brush, and applying fluid oil. 

The hair is sometimes rigid, crisp, and hard. This condition 
seems to depend upon a deficient secretion of oily matter, by 
which the hair is covered and protected. Fluid oil should 
therefore be supplied. ‘Tlie nutrient vessels and sentient nerves 
of each hair, are, according to Dr. Hassall, distributed around 
and outside the sheath, and not in a raised papilla, as generally 
deseribed ; although this may really be the case in the large 
hairs of the whiskers of some animals; as for example, the 
tactile hairs of the seal, &c. The fact of the hair usually pene- 
trating below the level of the true skin and into the sub- 
cutaneous fatty tissue, seems to disprove the notion of a dis- 
linet and vascular papilla. 

Hairs are eminently hygroscopic, and imbibe moisture from 
the air and from the skin, in consequence of which they lose 
their set, or curl, and become flaccid and straight. 

Chemical analysis proves to us that the natural and free 
secretion of the lubricating fluid which is found in the tubes 
of the hair, is essential to its proper growth and healthy action. 

hen the quantity secreted is small, the hair is usually harsh, 
Coarse, and unmanageable ; whilst in those who have it in the 
greatest abundance, the hair, on the contrary, is fine and silky, 
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and comparatively free from scurf. As science and experience 
have taught us to improve the growth of plants by artificial 
fertilizers, so should the practice of the various uncivilized 
nations induce us to supply the hair with that nourishment of 
which, from constitutional weakness or extraneous and ex- 
citing causes, it may be deficient. Pure fluid vegetable oils 
are among the best topical applications, of which we have no 
better examples than the imbabitants of the coasts of 
\fediterranean, the various islanders of the Pacific and the 
Negroes of the West Indies and Africa, where olive, coco-nut, 
castor, palm, earth nut, and other translucid stimulating oils, 
are in general use. Animal oils and fatty substances, as wi 
have already observed, are objectionable as being too caustic, 
and from their want of fluidity not easily absorbed by the hair. 

Oil, if not applied too copiously, will keep the hair in cur! 
during moist or damp weather,as well as in ball-rooms, theatres, 
and other places of public amusement. Hair loses its curl 
when it imbibes moisture, and oil prevents this. 

[n applying oil, care should be taken to anoint the hairs 
not only in their entire length, but also at the roots, where the 
hair should be separated or divided, so as to admit of its more 
direct application. The hair should never be made too greasy ; 
but the superfluous quantity should be removed or dillused 
with the brush, or with the palm of the band. 

Oil tends to relax the skin when it is harsh, dry, and con- 
tracted, and the bulbs of the hair show symptoms of decay 
from a want of nourishment. 

The practiee of pouring oil on the hair, head, and beard 1s 
alluded to in Psalm exxxiii, v. 2. Anointing in general 
was emblematical of a particular sanctification, a dedication to 
the service of God, to a holy and sacred use. They anointed 
kings and high priests at their inauguration, God prescribed 
io Moses the manner of making the oil, or perfumed ointment, 
with which the priests and the vessels of the tabernacle were 
(o be anointed. It was to be composed of the most exquisite 
perfumes and balsams, and was prohibited for all other uses. 
The Jewish sacred ointment was compounded of olive oil, cine 
namon, calamus or sweet flag, (an aromatic reed,) cassia, aM 
pure myrrh. It contained twice as much of the two — 
spices as of the former ingredients. The prophet Ezekiel oe 
xxiii, v. 41) upbraids his people with having made *2 
perfume for their own use. ‘The Saviour speaks ol — 
the hair in his sermon on the Mount (Matthew, ch. vi. v- 1) 
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Where it could be effected, the head or other parts of the 
body were daily anointed with sweet or olive oil (Ruth, ch. iil. 
vy. 8; IL. Samuel, ch. xiv. v. 2) In a warm climate exposed 
to the great heat of the sun, this practice conduced much to 
health, preserved the skin smooth and tender, and afforded a 
most grateful sensation and odor. 

This custom of anointing the hair and body is common at 
the present day throughout the east, where it is used not only 
asa part of personal elegance and dress, but also medically, as 
being beneficial in certain disorders, and even, as some say, 
preventing the plague. | 

We read of ointments for the head in Eccles, ch. ix. v. 8 ; 
our own pomatums, some of which are pretty strongly essenced, 
may indicate the nature of these, as being their representatives 
in this country. 

Ointments and oils were used in warm countries after bath- 
ing; and as oil was the first recipient of fragrance, probably 
from herbs &c, steeped in it, many kinds of unguents not 
wade of olive oil, retained that appellation, As the plants im- 

ted somewhat of their colour as well as their fragrance, 
ence the expression ‘ green oil,” &c., in the Hebrew. The 
oil of gladness spoken of in Psalm xlv. v. 7, and Isaiah, Ixi. 
v.3,is the perfumed oil with which the Hebrews anointed 
themselves on days of rejoicing and festivity. The unguents 
and perfumed oils were kept in alabaster boxes and other 
costly vessels, Roberts states, that no one ever enters into 
company in the east without being well perfumed, and in ad- 
dition to various scents and oils, they are adorned with numer- 
ous garlands made of the most odoriferous flowers. The 
persons and hair of the Assyrian ladies were scented with the 
richest oils and perfumes. 

The Jews, says Dr. Cox, in his Bidlical Antiquities, addicted 
themselves to anointing, which consisted either of simple oil, 
or such as had aromatic spices infused. They applied oint- 
ments chiefly to those parts of the body which were most 
exposed to the atmosphere, and by this means they were con- 
siderably secured against its changes and inclemencies. 

The practice was followed by the Greeks and Romans, and 
ao to Dr. Adam, there was attached to the Roman publi 
mr 1 unctuarium, where the visitors were anointed all over 

'@ coarse cheap oil before they began their ablutions. 
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Here the finer odoriferous ointments which were used jn coming 
out of the bath were also kept; and the room was so situated 
as to receive a considerable degree of heat. This chamber of 
perfumes was quite full of pots, like an apothecary’s shop ; and 
tose who wished to anoint and perfume the body, received 
perfumes and unguents. 

[t is singular how frequently we fall back upon old customs, 
and this is well exemplified in the case of fashions in dress, 
which are regularly reproduced, with some few alterations, 
after the lapse of years, leading to the conviction that there is 
really nothing new under the sun. Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, in March, 1858, had an article recommending 
on the score of health, the revival of the ancient practice, 
which is still followed extensively in eastern countries, of 
anointing the body with oil. Medical men have recently dis- 
covered that workers in the wool mills of our manufacturing 
districts, owing to the large absorption of oil by the skin, are 
exempt from the attacks of consumption and _ scrofula, and 
hence it is thought that anointing the body with oil might be 
of important service, as far as some of our most serious maladies 
are concerned, Cod liver oil frequently excites nausea when 
swallowed, and if the same nutriment to the body could 
be obtained by supplying fatty matter for the blood from the 
exterior, it would be a valuable change to the delicate patient. 

The Asiatics, Polynesians, Africans, and other intertropical 
natives, diffuse oil over their persons, to soften the skin and 
protect it from insects ; and at Tahiti, Tongataboo, and others 
of the Polynesian islands, it is used scented with various native 
perfumes, giving a delightful fragrance to the flowing tresses 
aud elegant persons of the dark, fascinating beauties of those 
delightful islands, 

‘The general use of such precious oil and fragrant periuines 
among the ancient Romans, particularly by the ladies of rank 
aud fashion, may be inferred from these words of Virgil— 

« Ambrosisque comae divinum vertici odorem 
Spiravere.”"—Ain. I., 403. 
From her head ambrosial locks breathed divine fragrance. 


In most countries at the present day oleaginous applications 
are applied to stimulate the growth, and to darken and give 4 
° . ‘ain - avs € CT 

glossy appearance to the hair. Hach nation, as w« have seen, 


has its local oil. 
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Dr. Chas. Johnston relates a laughable anecdote of a mistake 
committed by a native of Africa. The doctor had set a bowl 
of milk and ground rice aside to cool, and one of the tribe 
amidst which he was located, seeing as he supposed such a 
capital opportunity of greasing his hair with what he took to 
be prepared sheep’s-tail fat, squatted down by the side of the 
bowl, and before the hungry traveller could prevent him, had 
filled his hair with the greater part of its contents, having 
taken two large handfuls from the bow], and well rubbed it 
into his long dirty matted locks. No one could help laughing 
at the mistake, as the disappointed Bedouin anxiously tried to 
wipe away with his tobe, all traces of a composition, which he 
was led to believe by his joking companions would have the 
effect of reddening the color of the hair, like the quicklime 
dressing, which changes to that hue the hair of the Somalee 
exquisite. * 

Mr. St. John in his Zsis, or an Egyptian Pilgrimage, thus 
alludes to a young Nubian beauty :—‘‘I should observe, 
moreover, that her skin was well moistened, and I am sorry to 
add, with castor oil, which rendered her anything but odorifer- 
ous. With its assistance, she kept her hair in the finest order 
imaginable, her curls and tresses being very numerous, and 
desceuding in black masses on her shoulders; but they were so 
saturated that she seemed to have taken her head out of an 
oil-jar, The dripping from her hair descended on her bosom 
and shoulders, and trickled gradually to her feet. This was 
the general custom, but the little girls about twelve or thirteen 
must have made use of some more delicate substance, for, 
though their forms looked smooth and polished, they emitted 
none of those effluvia which in my friend of the bracelets were 
so unpleasant. When they sat in the sun, crouched in front of 
awall—their favorite situation—I could smell them with a 
favourable wind, at a distance of two hundred yards. Return- 
ing one day from the desert, .I observed to one of my com- 
pahions, as we approached a village—‘ You will find there is 
a bevy of women behind yonder wall ;’ and sure enough, when 
a came up, there they were, to the number of twenty or thirty, 

ripping with oil and mutton fat, and looking as sleek and 


—— if they had just emerged from a bath of melted 
ow, ? 


ee 


* Travels in Southern Abyssinia, vol. I., p. 415. 
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Among the Negroes in the West Indies and Brazil coco- 
nut oil is the principal unguent; but castor oil is sometimes 
used for the hair. 

In Trinidad and some of the other West India islands, the 
Negroes use carap oil, obtained from the seeds of a common 
indigenous tree called Carapa guianensis, and this oil is highly 
esteemed as an unguent for the hair. Many of the South Sea 
Islanders lubricate it with shark oil and other fish oils, with- 
out distinction as to its sweetness or rancidity. 

Coco-nut oil is often scented with aromatic herbs at Tahiti, 
to be employed by the natives in anointing the hair and body, 
At the island of Tongatabu, small calabashes (fruit of J/e/o- 
dinus scandens) are filled with coco-nut oil perfumed by the 
sandal wood, or various sweet-scented flowers, indigenous to 
the island. 

Herman Melville, in his interesting work, describing a 
Residence in the Marquesas, says— 

“The long, luxuriant, and glossy tresses of the Typee 
damsels often attracted my admiration, A fine head of huir is 
the pride and joy of every woman’s heart! Whether, against 
the express will of Providence, it is twisted up on the crown 
of the head and there coiled away ; whether it be built up in 
a great tower with combs and pins, or is plastered over the head 
in sleek, shining folds; or whether it be permitted to flow 
over the shoulders in natural ringlets,—it is always the pride 
of the owner and the glory of the toilette. 

‘The Typee girls devote much of their time to the dressing 
of their fair and redundant locks. After bathing, as they some- 
times do, five or six times every day, the hair is carefully dried, 
and if they have been in the sea, invariably washed in fresh 
water, “al annointed with a highly-scented oil extracted from 
the meat of the coco-nut. This oil is obtained in great abun- 
dance by the following process. A large vessel of wood, with 
holes perforated in the bottom, is filled with the pounded nut, 
and exposed to the rays of the sun, As the oleaginous matter 
exudés, it falls in drops through the apertures into 4 
wide-mouthed calabash placed underneath. After a sufficient 
quantity has thus been collected, the oil undergoes a ers 
process, and is then poured into the small spherical nuts © 
the mootree, which are hollowed out to reeeive it. These nuts 
are then hermetically sealed with a resinous gum, and se 
vegetable fragrance of their green rind soon imparts to the © 
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a delightful odor. After the lapse of a few weeks, the exterior 
shells of the nuts become quite dry and hard and assume a 
beautiful carnation tint ; and when opened they are found to 
be about two-thirds full of an ointment of a light yellow color, 
and diffusing the sweetest perfume, This elegant little odorous 
globe would not be out of place even upon the ‘oilette of a 
queen. Its merits as a preparation for the hair are undeniable, 
it imparts to it a superb gloss and a silky fineness.” 

The Singhalese anoint their bodies with coco-nut oil after 
bathing, and invariably use it for the sake of giving a glossy 
and smooth appearance to the hair, and it is in great requisition 
by both sexes. 

Uncivilized nations, however, although appreciating fully the 
value of vegetable vils for the hair, are obliged to use them in 
their crude state, and lack the advantages possessed by 
Europeans of being able to test by scientitic enquiry the peculiar 
properties and virtues of each, and thus having a combination 
of those most beneficial for the preservation and improvement 
of the hair. 

Dr, Sir John Richardson tells us that the Indian tribes of 
Arctic America use the Geum strictum for the purpose of 
increasing the growth of the hair, They dry the flowers 
in the sun, powder them, and mix them with bear’s grease. 

The pods of the Mimosa saponaria are collected in some 
parts of India for washing the hair. 

M. Arago, in his voyage round the world, remarks that the 
South Sea Islanders, who have fine long hair, with a silky gloss, 
penole its beauty by frequently washing it, and then oiling 
it, 

The oil used by the Feejeeans for the hair is procured b 
squeezing anut called maiketu; and the carbonaceous black 
mixed with it, to color it, is prepared from the laudi nut. The 
oil of the ground, or earth-nut, very common in Western Africa, 
: sometimes used for the hair; and that of the kanari nut in 

ava. 

Washing the hair occasionally with lukewarm water is found 
beneficial. Some advocate washing the head with cold water 
daily, while others strongly condemn the practice. ‘‘ Frequent 
cutting of the hair,” observes Dr. Willich, ‘is of advantage to 
the eyes, the ears, and, indeed, to the whole body; in like 
manner, the daily washing of the head with cold water, is an 
excellent remedy against periodical headaches. It is altogether 
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‘A mistaken idea, that there is a danger of catching cold from 
the practice of washing the head, or leaving it exposed to the 
free air after having been washed. The more frequently the 
surface is cleansed of scorbutic and scaly impurities, the more 
easy and comfortable we feel,” 

Various spirituous washes for the hair have been from time 
to time recommended, of which it would be impossible to give 
even an enumeration. 

Some writers inform us that in China and other eastern 
countries, the hair is darkened with the juice of several plants 
indigenous tothe soil; but what these are weare nottold. The 
hair may be tinged, it is said, with the juice of the Ketmia rose, 
but then, where is a sufficient quantity of petals to be obtained, 
to furnish anything like a proper supply of the juice. 

The hair, as well as the surface or scarf-skin, can be dyed 
of various colors, but the color is not durable, and the process 
requires to be often renewed, Every hairdresser and perfumer 
has his particular hair dye; the virtues of which, as a matter 
of course, are alleged to be superior to all others. It would 
be out of place to go into their several properties or merits 
here, and we should exceedingly regret having to enter on 
any invidious discussions in a popular treatise of this kind. 

The practice of dyeing the hair (observes Dr, Casenave) is 
of very ancient origin, for we find in all ages, men, who were 
the votaries of fashion, changing the color of their hair; and 
others endeavouring to conceal the ravages of time, of mental 
anguish, or of disease, using cosmetics, seldom innocuous, for 
the same purpose. Many instances might be cited 
to show the prevalence of this custom among nations, 
savage and civilized, ancient and modern. Fashion holds its 
sway in this respect alike among the ignorant and savage 
residents of the Oceanic isles, and the more civilized aud edu- 
cated Kuropeans. 


ABsTINENCHK.— Hippocrates does not admit the possibility of 
fasting above seven days, without death ; but Pliny and some 
other writers, allow of a longer time. An inquiry was instl- 
tuted in France, “Sur |’Abstinence longue et totale, des 
Aliments, tant, solides que liquides,” in which the possibility 
is accounted for from natural causes. In the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, is the copy of a paper, humbly offered to the Royal 
Society, by John Reynolds; containing, “ A Discourse upon 
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the prodigious Abstinence, occasioned by the twelve months’ 
fasting of Martha Taylor. Proving that, without any miracle, 
the texture of human bodies niay be so altered, that life may 
be continued without the supplies of meat. and drink. 

There are a great variety of curious anecdotes on record, of 
a similar kind. In Plot’s “ History of Staffordshire,” is men- 
tioned John Scott, and Mary Vaughton, of Wiggington, who 
fasted marvellously. And Ames, in his “ ‘Topographical 
Antiguities,” refers to ‘* A true and admirable history of a 
Mayden of Confolens, that for the space of three years and 
more, lived without receiving meat or drinke.” : 

The Annual Register affords several ; in vol. I. is an affecting 
account of three persons buried about five weeks in snow, yes 
feet deep; and in the same work, 1762, is another of a girl, 
who subsisted nearly four years on water alone. 

Dr. Beddoes tells us, in one of his Hssays, that in a certain 
seminary, an elegant delicacy of appetite had been so success- 
fully inculcated, not by actually professed limitation, but by the 
fear of ridicule, that forty girls were fed for two days on a 
single leg of mutton! ‘Tis was very similar to the fare of 
Paul, at Master Cabra’s Boarding School, where the the broth 
was so clear, ‘‘ that a man might have seen to the bottom, 
had it been ten fathom to it.” ‘ This business of starving,” 
says he, “is very hard to be learned at first; I was used to 
feed like a farmer, and am now brought to fast like an anchorite.” 

In France, “this business of starving, as Monsieur Paul 
calls it, is, in some of the religious seminaries, carried to a 
great extent. A friend of ours, who paid a visit to La Trappe, 
where, to a rigid abstinence, is added a profound taciturnity, 
expressing his astonishment at the rigour with which it was 
enforced, and the difficulty and distaste with which a novitiate 
must enter upon the régime, was told by the chief of the es- 
tablishment—“ Why, ’tis a little difficult at first—but after a 
lime, there is nothing so easy, nothing so pleasant I” 

There is in Paris, on the spot where the Bastile formerly 
stood, a convent, under the patronage of the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, where the system is very rigid. They fast three 
months in the year, and it is maigre all the rest. Indeed, we 
are told by Hequet—** On voit trés-souvent des Chartreux at- 
taqués de maladies trés-dangereuses, ou dans le fort des opér- 
ations de chirurgie les plus cruelles, soutenir avec zéle l’état de 
penitence auquel ils se sont dévoués ; et on a vu plusieurs fois, 
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a la gloire de la Nature guérissante, que la plupart de ces 
saints Religieux ont recouvré la santé, en ne prenant que des 
bouillons d’herbes et de grains.” 

The “ Diéte Absolue” of a French hospital, is rigorous 
enough to starve out the most inveterate of maladies. The 
celebrated physician, Tronchin, used to say— You gain a 
great point, if you cut off the enemy’s provisions.” 

A remarkable case, connected with religious opinions, 
occurred not very long since. Anunhappy man, having given 
way to a gloomy superstitious turn of mind, resolved to imitate 
the austerities of the Ascetics of former times. 

He accordingly took no other sustenance than water, slight/y 
Hlavoured with oranges, for sixty days! The quantity used 
each day was from half a pint to a pint, and two oranges 
served for a week | 

The change prodaced by thus abstaining from food, was a 
gradual emaciation, which became at length so extreme, that 
his whole appearance suggested the idea of a skeleton, pre- 
pared by drying the muscles upon it, with the various parts 
of the human anatomy remaining in their natural situations. 

On the sixty-first day medical assistance was called in, and 
the patient consented to take some food ; but as he could not 
masticate anything of either an animal or vegetable nature, 
panada, broths, &c. were administered in small quantities, in- 
creasing them with caution. 

In consequence of this judicious treatment, the poor wretch 
soon evinced signs of convalescence ; but in the course of a 
week he became highly irritated, and died very shortly afterwards. 

Dr. Peachell, Master of Magdalen College, Oxford (1690,) 
died of abstinence. Archbishop Saneroft having rebuked him 
for setting an ill example in the University, by intemperance 
and loose conduct, he did penance, by fasting four days, after 
which he would have eaten, but could not. 

A person who was desirous of lessening his bulk, was ad- 
vised to live altogether on vegetable food, but tiring of the 
plan, altered it to the following mixture, vtz.—six spoons! ull 
of grits, in three pints and a half of water, boiled down to 
little less than three pints of gruel; to this were added, three 
spoonsfall of fine flour (first mixed smoothly, to prevent - 
being in lumps,) when after a few minutes more boiling, the 
whole was divided into three parts, and, with the addition of & 
little sugar, furnished food for four and twenty hours. During 
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this experiment, which was for many months, the person be- 
came quite satisfied with the diet, and enjoyed good health 
and spirits. 

Schenkius, Horstius, Fabritius, Poggius, and other learned 
persons, have given detailed accounts of the marvellous feats 
of fasting-people, who have not only lived months, but years, 
without food. “I know,” says Poggius, “aman who lived 
for two years together without any food!” Some of our 
readers may think this pretty well of Poggius, not so Poggius 
himself; for he gravely states, that, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Lotharius, a long while back, to be sure (anno 1322,) 
“a girl lived in the same manner for the space of twelve 
years!” To come nearer toour own times, however, Pennant 
gives an account of a woman in Ross-shire, who lived a year 
and three quarters, without meat or drink* | 

In hybernating animals, it is not unusual to find extraordi- 
nary instances of the duration of life without food. Such was 
the Dover pig, buried by a fall of the cliff, on December 14, 
1810, and dug out on the 3rd of May, 1811, thirty feet under 
the surface of the earth. He weighed eight score at the time 
of the accident, and, on being taken out, was reduced to two. 

Dr, Luke Wayman, who practised in Royston, and after- 
wards in Loudon, relates the following remarkable instance of 
the duration of life, without food :—“ In the time of the hard 
frost, 1739-40, a gentleman, Mr. Robert Chatteris, of Katon, 
in Huntingdonshire, had three fat sheep put into an orchard, 
wherein was a summer-house, whose door could be opened and 
shut by the wind. These sheep were one night lost out of the 
orchard, and were thought to have been stolen; and, in order 
to their recovery, cried. Bunt it happened, that about eleven 
_ and some days, after the time they were first missing, 

*y Were found in the summer-house, where they had been 


ee 





mary who delight in fancies and fairy tales, may read Moses 
: oh Account of Ann Jefferies, fed by fairies,” 1686; Pliny’s 
of 8 ory of Astoni,” people without mouths, who live on the smell 

owers ; or may be amused with a book printed in London, 1611, 


which gives a i . : 
cher E ” ys ci of Mrs. Eve Fleigan, who lived after the 


‘This maid of Meurs, thirty and six years spent, 
Ourteen of which she took no nourishment : 
Thus pale and wan, she sits sad and alone, 

A garden's all she loves to look upon.” 
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all the time, without any food; one dead, and two alive, ey: 
ceedingly poor and feeble; so that one died soon, but the 
other lived and did well.” 

Now there is nothing in these two histories at all inconsis. 
tent with each other, or with probability. The first shows, 
how easily animals after domestication, for innumerable gene- 
rations, return to their original economy ; and the second, that 
there is no means of inducing a change in the economy of 
animals, , 

The bear is an hybernating animal. In its natural con- 
dition it sleeps through the winter. The pig, with naturally 
similar propensities, was accidentally reduced to its native state. 
It was shut out from the air during a severe winter, and re- 
mained torpid till spring, when it began to awake, and feel the 
effect of hunger; the warmth, having by that time, penetrated 
the loose earth, which covered it. Sheep, are hybernating in 
a slighter degree: it is known that they can live some weeks 
under snow. But they never voluntarily exclude themselves 
during the winter, nor does a very cold climate seem congenial 
to them. 

To the numerous instances on record, of fasting Auman 
prodigies, it is impossible to give credit; whenever such do 
occur, their existence appears to he analogous to that o! 
hybernating animals, 

“All are not men, who bear the human form.” 


We sce some dearish—brutish— sheepish ; why should not, 
therefore, their hybernating qualities be called into action by 
accidental causes, and thus these seeming miracles be 
accounted for P 

IDIOSYNCRASY,. 
« Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat.” 
So says Shakspeare ; and it appears that the enemies of our 
nature work upon us, whether we are aware of it or not. In 
vain we demand a reason of ourselves for what is, or 18 10! 
to our taste. ald 

The ancient naturalists attributed all the effects they cov 
not understand, to sympathy, and antipathy. John rt 
Porta expresses himself thus :—“TItis,” says he, “by sympa''s) 
an elephant becomes tame at the sight of a ram; IIs by ante 
pathy, the vine shuns the cabbage— hemlock removes 


: 
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rue—aud that the juice of rue prev ents thie effect of ie J 
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of hemlock,” and so the story runs of the cock and the lion— 
the wolf and the sheep—and the thousand other exemplifi- 
eations, Sympathy, was one of those useful terms, that settled 
a great many difficulties. But it was asked, what is sympathy ? 
* An agreement and conformity of natural qualities, humours, 
or temperaments, which occasion two things to love one 
another,’ to seek one another, to remain at rest together— 


“ United by this sympathetic bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond.” 


True, but whence this agreement ? Whence th is bond of 
union? “ Mutual attraction of corpuscules!” An emission 
of volatile spirits, or corpuscules, which, proceeding 
from one person to another, makes a pleasing impression on the 
retina, or optic nerve, and this impression reaching the brain, 
affects that organ, so as to make the perception or sensation, 
perfectly agreeable—and this is sympathy. Some persons, not 
sympathizing with these natural fancies of naturalists, may con- 
sider the explanation, on a par with Kattafelto’s “ causes of 
Thunder,” ‘There are others, who would not be satisfied with 
a definition from Balthazar Gracian, or John Hunter, Cor- 
neille describes it best to our taste, when he says— 

Il est des neeuds secrets, il est des sympathies, 
Dont, par les doux rapports des ames assorties, 
S’attachent l'un a l’autre, et se laissent piquer 
Par ce je ne scai quoi qu’ont ne peut expliquer.” 


That curious, sympathetic, wonder-working person, Sir 

Kenelm Digby, has detailed, perhaps, more singular fancies, 
relating to antipathies, and sympathies, than any other man. 
He narrates the dire effect of flowers, upon certain people, even 
to fainting and dying. So obnoxious was a rose to the Lady 
Heneage, that she had her cheek blistered, says Sir Kenelm, 
by laying one on it while she slept. It is even stated that 
Cardinal Caraffa, and a noble Venetian, one of the Barbarage, 
Were confined to their palaces during the rose season, for fear 
of their lives ! ’ 
k; “Johannes e Querceto, a Parisian, and secretary to Francis I. 
smell to him, that F 4, by ae = 1 offensive was their 
MMs Useding “Sroka, poculiat; sivd. tansia halted. to 
apples. had the ; 1g. Such a pecu iar, and innate hatred to 
pples, had the noble family of Fystates in Aquitain.’”® 
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“ T saw a noble countess,” says Horstius, “ who (at the tab 
of a count) tasting of some udder of beef, had her lips suddenly 
swelled thereby, observing that I took notice of it, tola 
me that she had no dislike to that kind of dish, but as oft os 
she did eat of it she was troubled in this manner, the cause of 
which she was utterly ignorant of.” 

Bruverinus knew a girl, sixteen years of age, who, up to that 
time, had lived entirely on milk; and could not bear th 
smell of bread, tbe smallest particle of which she would dis. 
cover, by the smell. 

Many cannot sit at table with cheese. Martin Schookius 
has written a treatise, “ De aversione Casei.” 

L’ Abbe lost his voice if he sme/¢ hot lobsters—but jf 
they were cold, he could ea¢ them. 

An antipathy to pork is very common. Shienckius tells us 
of one, who would immediately swoon as often as a pig was 
set before him, even though it were enclosed in paste—he 
would fall down as one that is dead, nor return to himself till 
the pig was taken from table. 

Marshal Albret fainted away, whenever he saw the head of 
a boar. Hereupon, Bussi forms a sort of ludicrous case of 
conscience, whether a man who was to fight against the 
Marshal, should, in honour, be allowed to carry with him in 
his left hand, the head of a boar. “I have seen,” says 
Montaigne, *‘ some run away at the smell of apples, as if a 
musket were presented at them; others frightened out of their 
wits at a mouse, and others not able to abide the sight of cream, 
or the stirring of a feather bed. 

The mildest medicines create in some, as great disturbance, 
as the most violent. Manna, and senna, are dreadfully ¢is- 
tressing to some persons, One grain of calomel, has been 
known to cause a salivation for weeks, and to produce an i!- 
stantaneous eruption. Opium, frequently produces violent 

irritation of the skin, and many judicious physicians never 
prescribe it to strangers, without inquiring whether they have 
taken it before, and with what effect. Fallopius menuons 
an abbess of Pisa, to whom he often prescribed pills, whe 
never swallowed them, but was speedily cured, by mer ly 
crushing them with her fingers. 

Cornelius Agrippa relates a story of one, “ Qui solo | 
medecine movebatur ad agendaum.” Old Daniel Turner, ¥2° 
delighted in the marvellous, goes further than this, and sa 
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he knew a gentleman, ‘‘ whose Idiosyncracy was so admirable,” 
that he would be distressed even by the sound of a word. 

The odour from ipecacuanha, has produced equally violent 
effects. A servant maid, putting her lady’s cap into a ward- 
robe, became instantly affected with nausea. No notice was 
taken of it, being considered accidental. A few days after- 
wards, going to the same wardrobe, she was again seized with 
nausea, and sickness. She then said she was sure there must 
be ipecacuanhia there, and so it proved ; for her lady’s husband 
had bought a box of ipecacuanha lozenges, and unconsciously 
left them in the wardrobe. 

Nursexy Mems.—Formerly, all the rules, and regulations 
of life, particularly nursery regulations, were drawn from the 
“Domestic Medicine.” With some, “ Buchan” was next to the 
Bible. These were facetiously denominated “ Buchaneers.” 
“Buchan, Sir, has done more towards improving the health 
and shape of our girls, than any man living,” said one old 
lady; “he popped them all into cold water at Christmas !’— 
“ But for Buchan, my poor husband would have died ¢en years 
sooner than he did,” rejoined a young widow. “ Ah! he was 
a fine man !” echoed a third. 

Buchan, however, died one day, and with him were buried, 
many of the plans by which some people had been braced into 
health, and others braced out of the world. A late Margravine 
“A ~song bc eaheapls Staple seating ns Sates by 
carried her about in me dine ft : nl het pine “ pe 
bathing was ordered whicl du r Fc i ea i Mad vet 
ini: nae * ch produced an ague, from whieh shie 

Wok. ecovered. | 3 
eit ett ce deveribl of poor, wh 
dread of the Hes peal ieaee ri ned Pr ace Tt 
UE te nc. , as she was carried towards the 
, ler suflering, was most tragically evinced, by her 
violent trembling, and clinging to her few she id 
old enous! 5 ging ler nurse, ior she was nof 

ugh to speak ; but when she was held over the bath 
Preparatory to the remorseless plunge, her limbs | 
convulsed. ectees plunge, Aer limbe became almost 
ed, and her soft and baby face, which one might imagine 
incapable of any ex wether . Nem tag! nig imagine 
premature charect, pression, was momentarily visited with a 
beseeching sy neal nic deformity of its terror; and the 
judicious advice cas hea s her father, who yielding to in- 
led of hydroce say sanction the operation, ‘Tris child 
* fw phalus, 
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The barbarous practice of hardening children, then went out 
of fashion. Our ears are no longer assailed, with the convul. 
sive screams of half-drowned children, whose worthy parents 
believed they were sacrificing themselves, for the good of their 
offspring. What stuff, have we not heard about “ inuring 
children to hardiness!” These excellent people forget to con- 
fer the Spartan constitution, before they introduced the Sparian 
disciphine ; yet, against the experience of common sense, and 
ihe convulsive screams of baby eloquence, they confident! 
hoped to turn nature from her course. Who would have ven- 
tured to oppose the sacrifice of such amiable feelings? Who 
could have uncourteously hinted, that the sudden chilling ot 
the skin repels capillary action, and thereby increases. the 
vascular action of internal parts ? 

This system, however, was succeeded by another equally 
pernicious. It might be called the ‘Coddling system ;” and 
children, instead of being draced were stuffed to death. Th 
disorders of the children, were discovered to arise from wind. 
Wind, was the effect of emptiness, consequently the more they 
cried, the more they were stuffed :—** Godfrey’s Cordial,” 
‘ Dalby’s Carminative,” and thick pap, being administered in 
proportion , the nurse, like a skilful pilot, steering according 
to the way the “ wind blew.” 

This system, like the other, had its day, till good sense, and 
good nature overcame it. But if we have got rid of some ol 
these prejudices, are we still, in our enlightened times, exempt 
from error? Have we not very learned ladies now-a-days, 
whose ‘“‘ Domestic Medicine” is equally potent P Woe be to 
the child with a hot head, if his mother has ever heard of 
“ Hydrocephalus acutus.” Woe be to ‘ papa’s darling, 1! 
mainma wnderstands the administration of calomel ! ‘‘ Doctor, 
said a lady to Reynolds one day, “ I have sent for you because 
we cannot get on with this child ;—we have given five = 
of calomel, and repeated the dose, but all without success: 
The child was in a state which medical men will understand ; 
and which extorted from the Doctor the emphatic exclamation 
“ Calomel will soon be measured by the spoonful |” ie 

Mr. Brande, in some very sensible remarks on this subject, 
uses a very appropriate epithet. He calls it domestic empiri 


” - , , a pin ; eid a5 
‘Ata lime,” says he, “when domestic empirien™ 

out bi 
yf the 


. ; 
CiSit . ° . 
so prevalent, as at present, it is important to point 
. ; . 7 ¥ etm] . v« her a'juses 5 
dangers which may arise from the uses, or rather aouses, 


} , bs ne 
most Silpic remedies. 
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“Byvery medical practitioner must have repeatedly witnessed 
the serious, and sometimes fatal consequences, attendant upon 
(he imprudent use of the stronger inedicines, which are so ex- 
tensively supplied for family consumption, particularly prepar- 
ations of antimony, mercury, and opium ; which, under a great 
variety of seducing forms and titles, are constantly employed ; 
they are not, however, aware of the prejudicial elfects of magne- 
sia’ He then proceeds to state the case of a lady, who, in 
the course of two years and a-half, took from nine to ten 
pounds weight of magnesia ; and notices another, in which 
from four to six pounds of insoluble magnesia, were found in 
the colon of a deceased nobleman. 

The great science that watches over health, is as complicated, 
as it is important. It requires attainments of the highest 
order—knowledye of every kind—and after the experience of 
ages, still remains, to the most learned and most skilful, “a 
conjectural art.” While private quackery, like public quackery, 
being founded in ignorance, and having nothing to conjecture 
—has nothing to fear. 


Dizretics.—‘ Despise no new accident of your body, but 
ask advice of it,”—says Bacon. 

“ He that would eat much, must eat little,’ says the pro- 
verb; or, “ temperance lengthens existence.” 

Cornaro had a merry saying, that would not be credited in 
the city, viz.—* that of all parts of a feast, that which one 
leaves, does one most good !” 

Those are the most healthy, who have nature for their cook, 
—hecessity for their caterer; who have no other doctor, than 
the sun, and fresh air, and no other physic, than temperance, 
and exercise, 

Temperance, according to Sir William Temple, consists in a 
regular and simple diet, limited by every man’s experience, of 
his own easy digestion. It is moderation, We may be in- 
temperately abstemious, as well as intemperately luxurious. 

eontinus, who was a stout man at 108 years of age, and a 
proverb for strength and vigour, said, his rule was, never to do 
anything merely for pleasure, 
cer, be such or such a thing is unwhole- 
cot hout a uowledge of the person for whom it is 

ded, Is like a sailor saying, that the wind is fair, without 


now} ‘ > mM. ° 
ing the port to which the vessel is bound,”’—says Van 


S it ielen . 
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“A man is a fool or a physician at forty.” 


By this time, if ever, he must know what is best fo; bee 
have studied his gratific ations, and their effects, both moral! It 
and physically speaking. He finds, perhaps, th: at drinking at 
dinner assists Azs digestion ; while another, on similar grounds, 
will maintain a contrary practice ; which latter is indeed the 
present prevailing fashion. Our French neighbours, deem 
this nonsense! however this be, we know several persons, who 
defying all rules and decorum, invariably call for beer after 
soup ! 

On the same plan, a Frenchman will eat two dozen oysters 
during dinner, to emprove his appetite ; and an Englishman 
the same number, to get rid of it; while an Italian, after de- 
vouring a platte rful of macaroni, and stufato of be ef, sighing! 
exclaims, that he feels ‘* wno dolcissimo lessees B 
stomacho.”’ 


« Hunger sharpens wit.” 


Those faculties which, before dinner, are capable of engaging 

in the most acute, and ‘sublime disquisitions, are found, by 

ceneral experience, to be comparatively dull, and stupid after 

it, “1 know not how it is,” said a celebrated writer, “ but 

all the philosophy, in which I was so warmly engaged i in th 
morning, appears like nonsense as soon as | have dined, 


‘«* Some people grow angry as they get hungry.” 


Wealthy people, though exempt from labour, are subject 
to whims and ubsurdities, that expose them to diseases, from 
which the meagre carcass of poverty is exempt, Hygei ‘ia, dis 
dains to become the slave of Plutus. 
Owen the poet, has the following epigram respecting Diet:— 
‘* Si tarde cupis esse Senex, utaris oportet 
Vel medico medicé, vel medico modice ; 
Sumpta cibus tanquam ledit medicina salutem ; 
At sumptus prodest ut medicina cibus.” 


The first book ever printed on this subject, to our knowle dge, 

The Regimen of Life, 1544, translated from the Frene! 1, by 
Phayer. Next to this, is a Treatise, by Nonnius, ent titled 
Dieteticon, sive de re Cidaria, vulgo, Peptic Precepts. ‘Then 
the Good Iluswives’ Jewe i, 1596. Cum multis aliis. 

In the next century, W — Sir Theodore maayeres writing 
Experiments in Cookery, with th e best way of Preserving, 1695. 
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Sir Edmund King published, De re Culinaria ; and Dr. Lister 
De Opsoniis et Condimentis, being an olio of the soups and 
sauces of the ancients, 1703. 

The Egyptians, a wise people, especially in medical concerns, 
thought so much depended on diet, that they dieted their 
kings, and prescribed by law, both the quality, and the quantity 
of their food. It is to be lamented that these © Bills of Fare’* 
have not been preserved to this time ; and though God forbid! 
that we should ever live to see the Legislature dictating to the 
doctors ; yet, if the Egyptian regulations for different ranks of 
society, had been handed down to us, we might have had Par- 
liament interfering with the luxury of modern tables, and the 
Cabinet Ministers, by way of example, dining like their great 
grandfathers, on a pudding and a joint. 

Some people have imagined, as has been shewn before, not 
without considerable probability, that animal food communicates 
its qualities, with its nourishment. In this supposition, 
Achilles, who was not only born, but bred a hero, was nourished 
with the marrow of lions. It was on this principle, that Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, always employed the Knglish troops, as 
won as they joined him, whilst, to use his own expression, 
“they had a piece of beef in their stomachs.” 

An old-fashioned friend, expresses great apprehensions that 
the present mode of living, will degenerate our countrymen, 
and that the next generation, will be the pale-faced puny sons, 
of compound Lntremets, instead of the lusty offspring, of beef 
and pudding, 


With respect to vegetable diet, as in the days of Hudibras, 
there are 


“ Some for abolishing ag PR 
And eating nothing with the blood-in,”— 


‘very useful class of society, in the present time of “high 
prices, + and with whom we should not quarrel, if they con- 


ani 








+ 
warn honest Londoner, at Paris, being presented, at a Restau- 
; s, with a dill of fare, containing one hundred and ninety dishes, 
turned it to the 


waiter, sayi 4 ami 
him a bill of Ladin er, saying he had made a mistake, and brought 


a! An old friend of ours 
at “ those who ate mo 
very gravely, that 


. 


who remembers the school regulation, 
st pudding, should have most meat,” writes 
Mecessation of lit, one great cause of the excessive price of the 
* ase yal apllal, and particularly butchers meat, is, that pudding 

¢ first upon table, as it used to do in our forefathers’ time. 
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fined their herbiverous notions to them: selves : but whien, like 
the domestic empirics before noticed, they carry their specu- 
lations into the nursery, we feel very much inclined to urge 
the claims of our young friends ; and, as far as our feeble effort 
can, protect them from the physic of one party, and the food 
of the other. How ought we to bless ourselves, we were not 
born of mercurial parents, or a root-eating race. Hear what a 
pu ilos opher of this latter school says, ** our children are e per 
fect Pythagoreans. A beef-steak is an absurdity to them; 

mutton-chop, a solecism in terms; a cutlet, a word absolutels 
without a meaning; a butcher is nonsense, except as a hero!” 
And all this is called ‘‘a Return to Nature.”’— Naturam 
expellas fured ; tamen usque recurret.” By way of experiment, 

we would place a beef-steak before the youngsters :—al ani) 
rate, we agree with the epigrammatic sentiments of the critic :— 


‘Abstain from flesh !” Richardus cries, 
"Twill make you candid, J just, and wise 
« Just, candid, wise !—P ythagorean, 
Feed thou on pulse—roast-beef feed we on |’ 


[f it were possible, to point out precisely what articles of 
food are innocent, and what decidedly hurtful, we might expect 
the sensible part of the community “would voluntarily forego, 
the /edentia, and by controlling their inclinations, preserve 
ther health. 

The first person we read of, as_ having studied and taught, 
what was noxious, and what was really nourishing to man, Was 
“> wife of Osiris, King of Egypt, a country where the most 
palatable food, was found to be most Aurt tful, and, for tle 
bene lit derived from her instructions and advice, to avoid the 

easing-hurtful, she was called vyea. 

F ew writers on this subject, are able to speak from suc hh ¢ 
periments al practice, in their own persons, as Sanctorius, al 
Stark ; and although the latter sacrificed his life in the m ae 
yet idiosyncrasy, and various powers of digestion, make it a) 


‘xX: 
nd 


th 


bute hers 


and 


| pon the average, he asserts, that at least one- third of the 
eat made use of within the Bills of Mortality might be sav “dd ; 
the people would be as well fed, if not better. The quantity of 
ai inal food which is thrown into the stomach, without sufficient 
mastication, 1s the great cause of most of the diseases with which ws 
inhabitants of London and Dublin are afflicted. W hereas, if co 
daily food ring on le, such as milk, puddin, IS, vegetables, he 
th but little of the former, the | Ti ople would he he: althy. 
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fcult to arrive at any certain conclusion—a difficulty, which 
is increased, by the contradictory evidence, furnished by the 
general testimony of mankind. Let us exemplify this, by 
some of the ordinary articles of daily use; and, first, of 

Fisu.—* Post pisces nux sit, post carnes caseus esto.” — 
Nonnius wrote a book De Usu Piscium, called Icthyophagia, 
in which fish is shewn to be the most salutary, and proper 
aliment, for all descriptions of persons, sick or well, fat or 
lean, old or young. ‘This, seems to have agreed with the 
general opinion of the ancient physicians, many of whom have 
written, “ De Salubri Piscium Alimento.” 

From the universality of these doctrines, there was a period, 
when fish was a greater object of monopoly, than in these days ; 
and it is related of Queen Aterbates, that, fearing there should 
not be enough to regale their sovereign, she interdicted her 
subjects from the use of fish diet. Luckily, however, for our 
kingdom, Philip II. of Spain, adopted a different opinion ; 
and, entertaining the philosophical notion, that fish were 
nothing but element congealed, or a jelly of water, he per- 
suaded his consort, Queen Mary, to let the Fishmongers’ 
Company, and the salesmen at Billingsgate, follow their old 
avocatious, 

Ovsters.—- A Frenchman eats them to get an appetite— 
an Englishman to get rid of it.” 

Every one knows that oysters are a favourite dish in France ; 
and that a native of that country, olten begins his dinner, by 
swallowing half a hundred of them in a raw state. A treatise 
has just appeared in Paris, under the singular title of the 
Manual of the Amateur of Oysters; in which oysters, are 
considered in every point of view, literary, medicinal, and 
gastronomic. They are subdivided into forty-sia kinds ; and 
We are quite flattered to find, that the one, which is deemed 
most delicate, goes by the name of “ the English Oyster.” 
= Sg in Trajan’s time, knew how to preserve oysters ; 
si i ~via was the first to discover the pos- 

} sur transportation in barrels ; in which, under the 


hame of “ Oystericus,” he conveyed the “ Natives” to all parts 
of the kingdom. 


“Thus saith the Prophet of the Turk: — 
Good Mussulmen, abstain from pork,” 


Pork.—Some fashionable Doctors, differ with Mahomet, on 
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this subj Cl, Bacon, and Bovle, used formerly to be the theme 
of admiration ; but all the conversation, now is, about dacox 
and Jide, which have been discovered to have such attractions 
to each other, that the ‘ bilious,” at Bath and Cheltenham 
are ealing fat dacon for breakfast. At another watering place, 
not far distant, similar properties have been fouud in muééon 
chops! It is probably on this account, that it has been pro- 
posed to give a new nomenclature for fat substances. Mais i] 
faut que cette vérité soit bien simple, pour avoir échappé A 
tous les philosophes !” 

The general opinion is, that pork is difficult of digestion. 
Fuseli, the painter, used to summon the night-mare to his aid 
by supping on pork-chops. In former times, however, suck- 
ing-pig was considered in the nursery to be as efficacious as 
* dill-water.”” And a modern lexicographer, not being able to 
reconcile such discrepancies, in the article “ Pig’s Petty-Toes,” 
settles the difficulty, by denominating it, “a dish, of which the 
author of this dictionary, is extremely fond.” 


‘* Cheese is a peevish elf ; 

It digests all things but itself.” 

Curese.— “ I presume you never eat cheese ?” said a delicate 
lady to a stout gentleman. “ Unless you wish to die a martyr 
to rheumatism, let me advise you never to eat cheese.’ The 
lady might as easily have persuaded an Irishman, to think 
potatoes poison, as to have persuaded a gentleman of Cambrian 
descent, that cheese was either indigestible, or unwholesome ; 
whose motto is— 


“My cheese, my digestion.” 


The French, who are lively philosophers, and constantly 
making discoveries, have found out that rats, occasionally 
require the operation of lithotomy. Monsieur Morand, M. D. 
enters into very prolix details, to prove that this arises from 
their eating too much cheese. We remember to have read of 
an English Doctor (Stark), who died of a similar excess. _ 

Since the days of Sanctorius, no man has carried Dietetical, 
and Statical, experiments, to such an extent. He fell indeed 
a sacrifice to them. The account of his life and writings, by 
Dr. Carmichael Smyth (1788), are well worth the inquirers 
attention. | sia 
Saut,—‘ Sal sapit omnia,” is the creed of the Salters’ Vom- 
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pany. It has been considered not only necessary tor ian, but 
essential to birds and beasts: hence, we find nature vounti- 
fully supplying 1, throughout the habitable world. The 
universality of its application, renders it an object of taxation 
in all countries ; and in Holland, making a culprit eat lis 
bread without salt, was considered the severest punishment 
that could be inflicted ; as he would inevitably, be destroyed 
by worms, before the time of his interment. 

" Swift, though he condescended to eat it, thought it useless, 
and only introduced by luxury, as a provocative for drinking. 
Other learned persons have imagined, that it gave zest to the 
intellect ; from the notion that there were some very stupid 
nations, by whom it was not used. orace scems to have en- 
tertained this opinion, for, wishing to describe the ignorance 
of certain people, he remarks, 


‘é 





Ili non sequora norunt, 
Nec sale conditis noverunt earnibus uti.” 


Plato and others have called it ** Corpus divinum”—* Deo 
amicissimum.” It has certainly many excellent wedical pro- 
perties ;—our grandmothers used it as a dentifrice ; little boys, 
to catch sparrows ; and farmers still make use of it, to fatten 
pigs, and improye the soil. 


“ That which preserves apples and plums, 
Will also preserve life and lungs.” 

Sucgar,—Such, however, was not. the opinion of the illustri- 
ous Willis, who maintained, that the scorbutic complaints of 
the English, and half their other maladies, were caused by its 
use. Sugar has generally been supposed nutritious ; and 
West Indians tell us, that negroes fatten on sugar-cane. 
Majendie thinks otherwise; at any rate, dogs will not exist 
upon it, as proved by many, we must hope, not useless experi- 
ments, of starvation, novo modo. 

All animals eat sugar, except cats, who have the greatest 
antipathy to it, Grimalkin will, however, strange to say, take 
sugared milk with avidity. 

OssoLe tr Pasrry.—The ancient Sicilian cheese-cake, what- 
sad ingredients, concerning which commentators are 
hh tse to have been considered the greatest possible 
> ' soe y concluded a feast. This circumstance gave 

© a royal witticism, King Philip of Macedon, going to 
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sup with one of his courtiers, was accompanied by so many 
attendants, that his host had not a proportionable entertain. 
ment for them. The king immediately undertook to remedy 
this inconvenience, by advising each man, in a whisper, to 
“keep a place for the cheese-cake.” Of this, the guests 
indeed, were disappointed ; but the supper was found amply 
sufficient. ' 

The time has been, when certain puddings and pies excited 
great heats and animosities, in December, amongst those who, 
at all other periods of the year, would eat them with great 
satisfaction. We are not old enough, to reimember the 
puritanical horrors of Christmas pies, and plum-porridge, nor 
the wonder-working, curative properties, of the miller’s pudding 
mentioned in the Transactions of the Royal College of 
Physicians, the receipt of which, was thus recorded, by Sir 
George Baker, when the county of Essex resounded with the 
exploits of the “ Miller of Billericay.” 

‘¢The pudding, which was his sole support during two years, 
was made as follows ;—Three pints of skimmed milk, boiling, 
were poured on one pound of the best sea-biscuit, broken into 
pieces. This was done over night; and these ingredients 
were left to stand together, until the following morning, when 
two eggs were added. This compound, being boiled in a cloth 
about the space of an hour, became a pudding of sufficient 
consistence to be cut with a knife. Of this, his quantity used 
to be one pound and a half, at four or five o’clock in the 
morning, as his breakfast, and the same at noon, as his dinner ; 
after which he abstained from food until the next day. But 
havinggrewn fatter under the use of this diet, he judged it neces- 
sary to quit it, as being too nutritious ; and, during three months, 
he lived on the following composition ; viz. one pound of coarse 
flour, and one pint of water, boiled together. This he was at 
first much pleased with ; but afterwards found it disagreeable 
to his stomach, and not easily digestible. The Pudding 
which he now uses, is composed of one pound of flour, of which 
the best kind of sea-biscuit is made, boiled with a pint and a 
half of skimmed milk, without any other addition.” 

Saate Livine.—The most frugal system of house-keeping, 
on record, was that of Roger Crabb, the Buckinghamshire 
hermit; in the seventeenth century, who allowed himself three 
farthings a week ! tie 
Dr. Franklin, lived on bread and water for a fortmgi! § 
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the rate of ten pounds of bread per week, and was stout and 
healihy. : 

A gentleman who had been a prisoner, and obliged to live 
-onasmall quantity of barley, became so accustomed to eat 
very little, and often, that he never sat down to stated meals, 
but carried biscuit, and ginger bread nuts in his pocket, of 
which he ate from time to time. 

Prynne, “ Voluminous Prynne,” as he was called, seldom 
took any regular dinner, but would every three hours or more, 
be found maunching a roll of bread, and refreshing his exhausted 
spirits with ale, brought to him by his servant. 

Mr.——, aged sixty, has, for upwards of ten years, made 
only one meal a day. 

Sir John Pringle knew a lady, ninety years of age, who lived 
on the pure fat of meat. 

Mossop, the actor, is said to have adopted various food, 
according to the line of character he was to represent. Broth 
for one; roast pork for tyrants; steaks for ‘ Measure for 
Measure ,” boiled mutton for lovers ; pudding for Tancred, &c. 

Dr. Gower, of Chelmsford, had a patient, who lived for ten 
years on a pint of tea, daily, now and then chewing half-a- 
dozen raisins and almonds, but not swallowing them. Once a 
month, she eat a morsel of bread the size of a nutmeg; but 
frequently abstaining from food for many weeks together. He 
says,—‘* Dined with Dr. C , this day (Nov. 6th, 1802) ; he 
mentioneda case of agentleman who had never tasted fish, flesh, 
or fowl, but whose diet had constantly been bread and milk. 
He was once, in travelling, being very hungry, tempted to taste 
a small piece of chicken; but it had such an effect on him, as 
to occasion fainting almost instantaneously,” 

“Mrs. F', of Therfield in Hertfordshire, now a stout healthy 
a" never tasted animal food till she was twenty years of 

_Brassavolus reports of the younger daughter of Frederick, 
king of Naples, * that she could not eat any kind of flesh, nor 
80 Much as taste of it; and, as oft as she put any of it into 
her mouth, she was seized witha vehement syncopé, and falling 
; on earth, and rolling herself thereupon, would lamentably 
ek out. This she would continue to do for the space of 


half an hour after she was returned to herself.”* 
ee 
Ss eee ; ' 
. runner's Histury of Remarkable ‘Providences, 1697, folio, part 
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A late Duke of Portland broke a blood-vessel in his lungs, 
when twenty-seven years of age. He was attended by Dr, 
Warren, forty ounces of blood were taken from him in a few 
hours. He lived on bread and water for six weeks; at the 
end of which time, he was allowed one boiled smelt. 

From this time he lived with the most rigid temperance, and 
never drank wine, or malt liquor. He took a drac hm of 
powdered bark every morning in a glass of water, which, with 
a moderate breakfast, was all he was in the habit of taking, til] 
a late dinner in the evening. In the early part of his life, he 
was confined to his room, three months at a time, with the gout. 
In his latter days, though occasionally affected by it, was never 
violently so. His father was gouty, his mother not; but his 
grandmother died of this disorder, a little above forty 1 years of 
age, 

The monks of Monte Santo (Mount Athos) never taste 
animal food ; they live on veget: ibles, olives, and cheese. In 
1806, one of their fraternity was in good health, at the oan 
age of one hundred and twenty years. 

Dr. Hecquet, who died at Paris, 1773, had not eaten any 
meat, or drank wine, for thirty years. He was the Sangrado, 
of Cervantes. 


Henry We psy died 1636. 
Flesh he abhorred, and wine; he drank small beer— 
Cow's milk, and water-gruel mn ere his cheer. 
OFFLEY 


Offley, three dishes had of daily roast, 
An egg, an apple, and (the third) a toast. 


Hasselquist, in his travels in the Levant, relates the following 
singular fact: ‘‘ Above a thousand Abyssinians, who were 
destitute of provisions on a journey to Cairo, lived for two 
months on gum arabic; and arrived at Cairo, without any 
unusual sickness, or mortality.” 

An old Effendi, whose back was bent like a bow, was in the 
daily habit of taking four ounces of rice—thirty cups of coffee 
—tiree drachms of opium—and besides, smoking six!y pipes 
of tobacco. 

A forcign physician has declared, that he should have died 
an hundred times of indigestion, if he had not accusionee 
himself, to take several cups of strong coffee after diner. 
This is quite enough to increase its consumption immediately. 
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In Queen Elizabeth’s time, the breakfast for ‘“ my lorde 
and my lady,” consisted of ** half a chine of mutton, or ells a 
chyne of beef boiled ;” and the children had “a chikynge, or 
dls three mutton bonys boiled, with certain quarts of beer and 
wine.” 

Dierstton.—Francis Bathalia, the stone eater, 7¢ 2s said, 
converted his flinty food into sand in seven days. 

Mr.——cannot digest an apple, it immediately causes pain 
in the stomach, like a stone, or any other hard body. He can, 
however, eat any quantity of toasted cheese. 

Mr.—cannot masticate rice— this simplest of all food he 
vever eats—and the reason he assigus for it is, that a relation 
of his could uot, or would not eat potatoes ; he had quarrelled 
with Potato-Pome in Jamaica. 

Some have great power in digesting salted meats ;—ham, 
bacon, salted fish, are taken for breakfast in considerable 
quantity, without any inconvenience ; these persons are never 
thirsty. 

Sir James Earle, and Dr. Robert Hallifax, attended a child, 
six years old, on whom scarlet strawberries constantly produced 
irritation in tlie kidneys, 

Opium and senna, produce instantaneous effects npon the 
skin; oil of almonds does the same, and makes the face swell, 
as in erysipelas. Mr. H , of D., cannot eat almonds with- 
out a scarlet rash immediately appearing in his face. 

The small black currant, from Zante, is rarely or ever 
digested by children, though it isa frequent ingredient in 
their food, x 

Mrs, B. cannot take milk without been instantly. affected 
by it. Disguised in any manner, it never fails to manifest its 
effects, 

New honey is obnoxious to many, and not unfrequently 
produces violent cholera. 
vith tts knew a young geutleman, who could not eat an egg 
; its causing his lips to swell, and bringing purple spots 

it on his face, 

"idebieg . ae = laboured under a periodical com- 
cnet dS afeeney : ound relief in eating nuts ; and con- 

There i ga many bushels in the course of a year. 
ih “st 2 are possessed of such powers of diges- 

* ie ee themselves incommoded by quantity, or 

; geneous qualities of their food. These prodigies 
» Lceaing no restraint, are dangerous companions, 
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Heavtu.—There are many who think, if they keep a docto 
in pay,* they may do as they please—he is reponsible for their 
health, let them eat or drink as they may. So the heatliens 
offered sacrifices for health, and at the same time, fed so jn. 
temperately on the residue, as to bring upon themselves 
sickness. This is as futile, as saying grace over a debauch, or 
expecting health from a feast; which, Persius says, though 
Jupiter himself were ever so inclined to grant, Luxury would 
not suffer. 

Hence it is, that such as live in opulence, and ease, have not 
the athletic soundness, and vigour, of those in humbler life; 
for, besides the luxurious living, the indolence of the higher 
orders is to be taken into account. Dr. South, in one of his 
sermons, touches this point, after his usual manner, in which 
sense and quaintness, are strangely combined. “ Nor, is ex- 
cess,’ says he, “ the only thing by which sin mauls, and breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment of them- 
selves thereby; but many are brought to a very ill and 
languishing habit of body, by mere zd/eness ; and idleness is 
both itself a great sin, and the cause of many more, The 
husbandman returns from the field, and from manuring his 
ground, strong and healthy, because innocent and laborious. 
You will find no diet-drinks, no boxes of pills, nor gally-pols 
amongst his provisions; no, he neither speaks, nor dives Lrencé ; 
he is not so much a gentleman (forsooth.) His meals ar 
coarse and short, his employments warrantable, his sleep cer- 
tain, and refreshing ; neither interrupted with the lashes of a 
guilty mind, nor the aches of a crazy body; and when old age 
comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no evil with it but 
itself ; but when it comes to wait upon a great and worshiptl 





* An old epigram says— 


‘* Health is a jewel true; which, when we buy, 
Physicians value it accordingly :” 


which, probably, suggested the following advertisement :-— 

“¢ Wanted for a family, who have bad health, a sober, steady per- 
son, in the capacity of Doctor, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Man. 
midwife. He must occasionally act as butler, and dress hair and wigs 
He will be required sometimes to read prayers, and to preach & 
sermon every Sunday. The reason of this advertisement Is © . 
family cannot any longer afford the expenses of the physical Aer 
and wish to be at a certain expence for their bodies and souls © 
good salar) will be given.” 
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sinner, (who for many years together has had the reputation of 
eating well, and doing ilt,) \t comes (as 1b ought to do toa 

rson of such quality) attendant with a long train and retinue, 
of rheums, coughs, catarrhs, and dropsies, together with many 
painful girds and convulsions, which are at least called the 
Gout. How does such an one go about, or is carried rather, 
with his body bending inward, his head shaking, and his eyes 
always watering (instead of weeping) for the sins of his ill- 
spent youth ? Old age seizes upon such a person, like fire 
upon a rotten house ; it was rotten before, and must have 
fallen of itself; so that it is no more than one ruin preventing 
another.”* 

These people may be said to shake the glass, to make the 
sand run quicker; and Adsculapius deemed it not incumbent 
on physicians, to attend such, who, on their recovery, would 
only return to their former excesses. This might be very 
proper for a heathen god, to tell a heathen people, but would 
not suit the Ausculapii of modern times. 

Great allowance must be made, for the difficulty of changing 
long, and deeply-rooted. habits; and, while we would recom- 
mend such a change to the debauchee, we should do well to 
imitate the indulgent parent, who, ever anxious to promote 
the true interests of his children, permits. his strict discipline 
to relax occasionally into the enjoyment of innocent pleasure. 
We should inculcate at the same time, the observance of that 
difficult virtue, self-denial, well worthy the attention of those, 
who would lighten the shadows of old age, by retaining a 
stock of health, and good temper to the last. 

[t has been said, that the man who hath never been ‘sick, 
doth not know the value of health.” He would ask, what it 
means? Suppose we refer him to Pythagoras. He calls it 
Harmony! A pithy and short definition. 

_ Plato, understands it to be a Symmetry of constitution, that 
“easia, or good temperature, and fitting confirmation, of all 
parts to their several uses. 

Paracelsus, thought that health, depended on the due pro- 
portion of salt, sulphur, and mercury, of which “ three first 
mubstances,” as he calls them, the human body is composed. 

Other philosophers, and physicians, ran mightily upon a 


ala . ‘ 
ance of humours, and temperaments ; a sort of geometry in 
ee 





* Sours, Vol, ii. 
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our composition, which might be overturned, by a little more 
or less, th rown into the scale, which revulated particular parts, 
iat ocrates, who is admitted by the ( College ol Physicians, 
as great authority, supposed a healthy state of body, to consist 
of i ie Aumours, apirite, and sodids, in their natural state. 
balancing one another, in quality, quantity, and due  eiatual 
This duced interpretation of health, satisfied the world for a 
long time, till Wilham Harvey, by discovering the circulation, 
disconceried many of the comfortable theorics, which had 
served the learned for centuries. 

As our acquaintance ae animal economy extended, our 
ideas concerning health, became proportionably accurate ; and 
we find the learned Mead, by making a practical ap plication of 
this discovery, discomtiting the Hippocratic phalanx, of solids, 
and flurds ; guantity, and quality He affirms “ that life itself, 
so far as respects the body, is, in one word, the circulation of 
the blood; that its regular ‘, is the sti sindlesd of health, as its 
irregularity, the oecasion of dieeiiessind death.” 

To come nearer to our own times, Quincy thought it, the 
faculiy of performing, all actions proper to human body, in the 
most pe rfect manner. 

Dr. Lettsom, who wrote largely on this subject, proposed 
a thermometer for temperance, and intemperance. So I[lealth 
may be thrown into a scale of degrees, and compose a sort of 
hygieometer, as thus :— 

ATHLETIC; 
Moderate HEALTH : 
Declining ; 

Nearer Heacru than Sickness ; 
Nearer Sickness than Heatru: 
SICKNESS; 
Mending or Convalescence 
Nearer Sickness than Heatra ; 
Nearer Heaxta than Sickness ; 
Moderate Heatta; 
ATHLETIC. 

Leaving these disquisitions, however, to be settled by ¢ 
Doctors, we may venture to say, that the four ordinary secrets 
health, are—early rising—exercise—personal cleanliness 


t! ie 


—and leaving the table unoppressed, 
When a family rises early in the morning, conclude the house 

to be well governed, and the inmates healthy. 

With respect to exercise, there is a simp le, and benevol: 
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law of nature—‘ Harn, and you may enjoy.” Secure good 
digestion, by exercise. 

« To ride on horseback be your cue, 

And let not every quack ride you.” 

As much, perhaps, may be said concerning ablution, as 
exercise. Dispel the ill humours at the pores. Cleanliness is 
a virtue, though not the first in rank, the first, at least, in 
necessity. A dirty old hypochondriacal woman, attempted to 
drown herself; she was taken out of the water, underwent an 
active rubbing, and was not only restored to life, but to health ; 
from which it was inferred, that the most melancholy part of 
her disease, was owing to her want of cleanliness. 

We know it is very difficult to command attention, by 
preaching on gloomy subjects, or the iron restraints of necessity. 
Old Jeremy ‘Taylor says—‘‘ It would have been of no use to 
talk to Apicius, of the secrets of the other world, and of im- 
mortality ; that saints and angels eat not! The fat glutton 
would have stared a while, and fallen asleep. But if you had 
discoursed well and knowingly of a lamprey, a large mullet, or 
a boar, animal propter convivia natum, and had sent him a cook 
from Asia to make new sauces, he would have attended care- 
fully, and taken in your discourses greedily.” 

Un the subject of temperance, that sturdy moralist, Johnson, 
speaking of a work that recommended it, said, “ such a book 
should come out every thirty years, dressed in the mode of the 
times, 


“ Abstinence is an easy virtue, 
Temperance is a difficult one.” 




















Ant. IV.—IRISH NATIONALITY FROM THE 
TWELFTH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The History of Ireland, ancient and modern; by 
Martin Haverty. Dublin: James Duffy. 1859. 


“The love of our country (says Lord Bolingbroke), is a 
lesson of reason, not an institution of nature. Education 
and habit, obligation and interest, attach us to it, not 
instinct. It is, however, so necessary to be cultivated, and 
the prosperity of all societies, as well as the grandeur of 
some, depends upon it so much, that orators by their 
eloquence, and poets by their enthusiasm, have endeavoured 
to work up this precept of morality into a principle of 
passion. 

Well has it been for Ireland, that poets have sung her 
love and orators have spoken her praises ; well has it been 
that the thrilling strains: of the one, that the stirring words 
of the other, have been as the breath to fan the holy flame, 
and have kept alive within the hearts of her sons, that love 
of country which ‘ education and habit, obligation and 
interest,” all conspired to extinguish. Interest,—for it 
was treason to love her; obligation,—they were told that 
duty claimed of them another allegiance ; habit,—for 
centuries perpetuated the practise, and the highest anid the 
most prosperous in the land pursued it; education,—for 
fashion sneered at patriotism, and in the halls of learning 
there were none to teach the ancient language, the )uris- 
prudence, or even the history of Native land, But the 
plan was to denationalize the minds of Irishmen, to Ishi 
into them that reverence for the dominant party whieh wat 
to be a means of ensuring subserviency on the one side, 
and pre-eminence on the other ; and it was but consisten! 
that the voice of History should be silenced and that her 
lessons should be untold,—that there should be no honour 
in those titles bestowed by the free voices of the ie 
clansmen upon the worthiest of their chiefs, and worn were 
proudly than those in which belted Earl or mailed Daron 
had flaunted before the throne of the Plantagenets,~'™® 
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there should be no memorial in song or story of how often 
the gay plume of the Norman knight was seattered to the 
breeze by the wild valour of the Irish obeller, how often 
the steel corselet or the stout jerkin of the English soldier 
was not proof against the sharp point and good temper of 
the Irish sian, how often through that long, long struggle 
maintained for five centuries with a hate which even the 
iron hoof of the conquering soldiery could not crush ont 
of the Irish heart, by many a riverside, in many a mountain 
pass, on many an open plain, with varying success the 
fierce warfare was waged ; that now the way shout of ‘ Saint 
George for merry England” drove kerne and galloglass to 
the safety of the free hill-side, now the fierce native war-cry 
of some Irish chief rang like a knell in the dying ear of the 
vanguished invader. No such memories as these could be 
evoked, no such associations be formed during the sad 
past,—the past of Ireland’s woe and Ireland’s weakness. 
A better time has come. A new, a juster policy has been 
granted to us, or won by us.__In prosperity and in strength, 
as in a fertile soil, Nationhood flourishes. But the winds 
to bring it air and freedom, must breathe the tales of days 
gone by, the golden sunshine of former triumphs must 
warm it, and the fertilising waters that will bring it life 
and vigour must be the stream of time, moving ever on in 
steady flow, and bearing away clinging prejudices, and old 
rancour, and hard and stern animosities. Yes! it is in the 
lessons of history, in the history of its own past, that a 
people can best find that experience which teaches true 
political wisdom. It is there it may be seen that love of 
country is indeed, as Lord Bolingbroke has said, ‘* a lesson 
of reason,—a precept of morality.” Were it necessary to 
enforce this by examples, striking ones are offered to us, 
in our own day, by France, in political degradation, yet 
triumphant ; by Holland, respected for her sturdy and 
self-reliant independence ; or by America, powerful in her 
young and almost licentious freedom. Has the time come 
to read the history of our own land? May we roll back 
the pages, and read so that all who own her, Mother, can 
isten’ Or must this strange circumstance still exist that 
Ireland should be, perhaps, the only country in which 
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events past and gone for centuries cannot be discussed 
without epeeity ’ ‘True it is that most of her his torians 


have been partizans or apologists; and few have had the 
irit or the courage to extol, or even to justify, that 
rmined opposition to English dominion which was 
indeed true patriotism, but which, most unrighteously at 


ast up to the close of the seventeenth century, wa 
{ matised as *‘ rebellion. i The story of how that strugerle 
Ii P nationality terminated mi iV; it is hoped, be t the sul re | 
of our conscientious study without the da ingver ot exciting 
political and sectarian enmities, which have long hung as 
a curse over our country and checked her pros} erily,— 
" Minny i ngendering a suspicion of disafiection or disloyalty 
0 lon felt, or of a desire for religious ascendancy whics 
l; sin cere eg and cannot be COO strongly disclaimed. 
Just, as tosome ailment contracted in infancy, tlie s ‘kilful 
p! vi sician can trace back that1 injury to the syste m by which 
length the chord of life is snapy ped, so often it is to cir- 
mstane es of ea rly occurrence that long subse quel nt events 
e traceable. The English had made their landing good 
at Bannow on the coast of Wextord, Betore them many 
inh invader hi fa BOUS olit LO posse SS the ‘mse lves of the We Stern 
island so deat , by its beloved name of hrin, to the brave 
race who dwt it upon it. ‘This people were the last remnant 
of a great population which, in ancient times, had covered 
Britain, Gaul, and part of the Spanish peninsula. They 
were men of impetuous passions, loving and hating with vel 
menee, prom pi to anger, yet they were of a soc inable dis- 
sition, and always iners atiated themselves with the people 
ey visited by the extreme facility with which they con- 
ormed to their customs and modes of life. Enthusiasts in 
many things, and especially in religion, they mixed up 
Christianity with their poetry and their literature, the most 
ultivated, perhaps, of all western Europe. Their island 
ist a host of saints and learned men, venerated 
Kneland and in Gaul, for no country had furnished more 
Christian missionaries, unintluenced by other motives than 
pure zeal to communicate to foreign nations the opinions 
r own land. There, though ‘ ‘inva ded at 


and faith of thei , 
- diferent nations of the north and of the 


various peri ‘ls 
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eonth, fled with an intense love of their national inde- 
pendence, they had never admitted a prescription of con- 
quest, or made voluntary peace with thesons of the stranger. 
—The remnant of the ancient conquering races, or the small 
bands of adventurers who from time to time had sought 
lands in Ireland, avoided the effects of this patriotic intol- 
erance by incorporating themselves with the Irish tribes, 
by submitting to the ancient social order established among 
the natives, and by learning their language.” (Thierry ; 
Norman Conquest.) 


“ We might boast in our long lineage 
All that we love and reverence in mankind ; 
Hero and bard, the patriot and the sage, 
With strength of arm and energy of mind: 
And in the household bowers of love 
Fond wives and bashful maids are seen to move, 
In every virtue strong, by every grace refined.” 


(Sir Aubrey de Vere ; Lamentation of Ireland ) 


Such were the people who were now to meet new invaders. 
Fitzstephen, Montmaurice, Prendergast, Fitzdavid and 
Fitzhenry, with their little band of knights squires and 
archers, landed in Ireland in May, 1169, and were welcomed 
by their ally, the brutal and savage-minded King Dermid. 
Their leader, the ruined adventurer Karl Strongbow, soon 
followed, and then came the English King, seeking by 
absence in Ireland to elude the enquiries into the murder 
and sacrilege at Canterbury which the Papal Legates had 
been charged to make. ( 7/zerry.) Henry came with this 
foul charge upon him—of blood spilled even at the altar,— 
the blood of the sainted A’Becket, the martyred champion 
of the rights of the Church. There were some Irish chiefs 
who made submission to him, but the hearts of the clans- 
men did not submit when the chieftain bent the knee to 
the strangers. The people were then, not alone the true 
but the actual source of power ; for, he to whom the demesne 
lands and the dignity of chieftainship came, received them, 
hot by right of succession, but because the suffrages of the 
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sept named him fittest among his family—senior et dig. 
nissimus vir sanguinis et cognominis, (Davis Rep. Spenser.) 
This, theirlaw of Zanistry, placed the people in a position of in- 
dependence towards theirchiefs very different from the security 
of asuccession to hisownimmediate descendants which, by the 
Knglish laws of primogeniture, the lord possessed. Nor 
were the people disposed to part with their ancient custom 
of Cavelkind, by which, on the death of each proprietor, 
a division was made among the sept by the chief, of all the 
lands within his district. This policy manifested a jealous 
solicitude to guard against an excessive inequality of wealth; 
and although feudal customs and services were introduced 
and enforced in the few cantreds of land lying around the 
Knglish garrisons,elsewhere, throughout the rest ofthe island, 
the people adhered to the old national customs. The foreign 
laws could not be enforced where the foreign power did not 
prevail ; and when John, the King’s son, yielded his inglo- 
rious rule into the more vigorous hand of De Courey, all 
the energy and exertion of the latter did not extend the 
Knglish conquest beyond the maritime districts of Down, 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork.  ‘ Henceforth 
(says Mr. Haverty, p. 288) we shall have to treat of two 
races as constituting the population of Ireland, namely, 
the Anglo-Irish and the ‘mere Irish.’ The latter were, 
with certain exceptions, excluded from the privileges and 
protection of the English law, and were legally known, 
even during peace, as the ‘ Irish enemy.’ Dissensions were 
constantly fomented among them by the powerful English 
barons, who thus made them an easy prey, and stripped 
them gradually of their territories ; while the An lo-Irish, 
especially when residing beyond the English Pale, often 
shared the fate of the original Irish, with whom they be- 
came, in course of time, identified in language, manners, 
and interests.” 

It was in 1212, nearly 40 years after the first English 
landing, that another royal army came. But John effected 
little against the natives, disagreements among the Anglo- 
Norman settlers chiefly engaged his attention. $4 
A hundred years passed over. The settlements of the 
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English had given shelter to adventurers who, ruined in 
their fortunes at home, had come to repair thein with what- 
ever their swords might win. “ The Anglo-N ormans (says 
Mr. Haverty) only sought pay and plunder, and increase 
of territory for themselves.” (p. 218) ven their own 
leaders had little confidencein their followers, some of whom 
“are said to have been the scum of society from the Welsh 
marches.” (p. 223.) The native and the stranger disputed 
every inch of ground. Unyielding in their patriotism, the 
national spirit of the Irish flashes out in their own declaration, 
that there was no hope of peace or truce in this world be- 
tween them and the invaders,—‘' so great (they went on 
to say) on their sides is the desire to rule, so great on ours 
the legitimate and natural desire to throw off an insup- 
portable servitude, and to recover the inheritance of our 
ancestors. We preserve in our heart’s core an inveterate 
hatred, the result of long memories of injustice, of the 
murder of our fathers, our brothers, our cousins, which 
will never be forgotten, either by us or by our sons. Thus, 
then, without regret or remorse, so long as we shall live, 
we shall fight them in defence of our rights, ceasing only 
to combat and injure them when they themselves, through 
want of power, shall cease to do us evil, and when the 
Supreme Judge shall take vengeance on their crimes, which 
we firmly hope will happen sooner or later. Until then we 
will, for the recovery of that independence which is our 
natural right, make war upon them to the death, constrained 
a8 we are thereto by necessity, and preferring to confront 
the peril as brave men than to languish amidst insult and 
outrage.” Thus, the limits of English dominion were but 
little extended, and when the flame of patriotism which ran 
through Scotland upon the death of Edward Longshanks, 
gave fire to the saine spirit among the Irish, Ulster and 
Vonnaught were still entirely free from any foreign taint,— 
free to neglect. the summons of England to help ita’ effort 
o overthrow Scottish liberty, —free to crown Edward Bruce 
ry king, and ready to follow him over many a well fought 
held until his rash courage bore him to his death. 
mie well to note how the right spirit filled the native 
al the time of this eventful struggle. The clergy, 
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true to their country, had stood by the national canse, and 
aided the national counsels. How history repeats herself! 
heir conduct was, of course, the subject of English com- 
plaint, and to the representations which were made to him 
Pope John XXII, listened for a moment. But the people 
were true to the priests, who had been true to them, and 
in a memorial to the Pontiff they spoke out as became men 
whose necks no force had as yet been strong enough to bend 
to the yoke, and they said, that they were no rebels to the 
king of England, for they had never sworn fealty to him, 
that they were freemen waging mortal wars against their 
foes, that they had chosen Edward de Bruce for their 
sovereign, and in fine, the interference they asked from the 
Pope was, that he would forbid the king of England and 
his subjects to molest them for the future. 

Kighty years passed over before an English king again 
came to try to complete the tardy conquest. Since 
Henry II. had commenced it, 200 years had gone by, yet 
Richard II. now found that the country did not prodace 
enough to bear the ordinary expenses of the government. 
No stranger disputed Ulster with the O'Neill, the O’Con- 
nors had won back in Connaught much that they had lost 
by their adherence to Bruce, and the cause of Irish inde- 
pendence did not suffer in Leinster and Munster in the 
hands of the O’Briens. The settlers too, had learned to 
love the land which had cost them and their fathers so mueh 
toil; they had learned too to love the people with whom 
they had opportunities of associating ; long before this 
period, (as Mr. Haverty tells us) Fitz Adelm had been re- 
moved by Henry II., in consequence of a suspected 
partiality to the Irish, and Hugh De Lacy’s marriage with 
the daughter of Roderic O’Conor had deprived him of the 
king’s confidence. ‘‘ Attracted” (says Thierry, the great 
French historian of the Norman Conquest,) “ by the gentle- 
ness of character and sociability of the natives, their con- 
querors felt an irresistible tendency to assimilate with the 
conquered, to adopt their manners, their language, and 
even their dress. ‘They acquired a taste for Irish song a 
poetry, they invited the bards to their tables, and es 


their children to women of the country.” 50 much ha 
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Ireland weaned the settlers of their Mnglish atlections, and 
so jealous was the English king of the hold which Irish 
eystoms had taken upon his subjects, that in the time of 
Rdward J1I., his son Lionel, duke of Clarence* obtained 
from the Parliament sitting at Kilkenny a statute directed 
against the descendants of the English settlers who ‘‘ to the 
min of the commonweal, had rejected the laws of 
England for those of Ireland.” It enacted that marriage, 
nurture of children, and gossipred with the Irish, should 
for the future subject the offender to the penalties of high 
(reason, and that the Englishman who should adopt an 
lrish name, or the Irish language, or the Irish dress, should 
beconstrained by imprisonment or forfeiture to give securit 

thathewouldconform tothemannersof hisowncountry.f It 
was moreover declared that the Brehon laws were a lewd 
custom, latterly crept in among the English, and it was 
made high treason for any Englishman to decline the 
authority of his own laws, and submit his cause to the 
decision of the Brehon judges. Richard II. landed at 
Waterford in October, 1394, (Z/averty.) To his army 
consisting of 4,000 men-at-arms, and 80,000 archers, no 
effectual resistance could be opposed, yet, though reluctantly 
enough, the “‘ Irish savages and Irish rebels,” as the king 
denominated them, came and made submission, and 
promised tribute, and accepted knighthood, and wore robes 
of state, there was found no little difficulty in inducing 
them togive up old cherished habits. ‘They loved to see 
their clansmen and attendants seat themselves along the 
tables at which they themselves sat, to English robes of 
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* This prince, who was created in his own right, Earl of Ulster 
re Lord of Connaught, was unable to wrest from the Mac Williams 
eapeevere of the Earls of Clanrickard and Viscounts Mayo, the 
of on. ue Burghos) the estates of his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
‘agit = Karl of Ulster. They had been married in 1352. 
) ll 292.) As to Lionel, and the statute of Kilkenny, see 
rn) pp. 207-8, A.D. 136), and 1367. 
ta Haverty's work, p. 295, the steps taken by Edward I, 
Gorn 0 draw a distinction, in their treatment by the English 
mts : tween the English by birth and the English by descent, 
Ng the Anglo-lrish nobles. 
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state they preferred their mantles trimmed with the fur of 
the squirrel, and (if Froissart is to be believed,) they had an 
insuperable objection to certain ; 


Indescribable garments it is not thought right 
To do more than whisper to oreilles polite. 


But as to the enforced submission, doubtless they had 
argued about itintheir own minds somewhat according tothe 
manner in which it is contended for that no title is vained 
by an unjust conquest. In that excellent tract, 7/e Cas. 
Stated, which was burned by the hangman, but the flame 
of which (as Grattan said) illumined posterity, Molyneux 
argues thus: ‘ Ifa villain witha pistol at ny breast wakes 
me convey my estate to him, no one will say that this gives 
him any right: and yet such a title as this has an unjust 
conqueror, who with a sword at my throat forces me into 
submission.” When therefore they were asked to evacuate 
Leinster, ‘‘it was found no easy matter (says Le/and,) to 
subdue the affection for their native residences which 
vossessed the hearts of the Irish.” The Lord Deputy, Roger 
lortimer, Kar! of March, and other of the English lords, 
collected forces and marched against the natives, but, in 
the simple words of the Annals of Clonmacnoise, ‘* O'Broyn 
(Byrne) and O’Tuahall (Toole) fought against the English- 
men, when they killed the young Karl, with many other 
Knglishmen.” This victory was won upon St. Margaret's 
day, 1398, at Kenlis in Leinster. 

The king resolved to avenge the death of his kinsman 
and heir, and it was not long until Waterford again received 
him, now accompanied by a fleet of 200. sail, ( //averty.) 
This time sturdier words than those of submission met him, 
and rougher acts than those of homage attended his 
progress to Dublin. His main object (says Mr. Haverty) 
was to conquer Art Mac Murrough, the indomitable king of 
Leinster, who was able to hold his position as an indeped- 
dent king, to keep the Anglo-lrish Government in perpetual 
terror, and to afford an example of patriotic heroism to the 
native chieftans of all Ireland. It was in this expedition 
that the future victor of Agincourt received the knight!) 
accolade, but the mail-clad chivalry of England and their 
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sturdy men-at arms failed to overcome the intrepid spirit of 
the Irish king. To Richard’s offers of favour Art answered, 
“For all the gold in the world he would not submit him- 
self, but continue to war and endamage the king in all that 
he could,” and he kept his word, for so straitened for pro- 
visions did the English army become, that “a biscuit in 
one day between five men was thought good allowance, and 
some in five days had not a bit of bread.” And when at 
length, Mac Murrough could take the field no more, he yet 
was proud enough not to submit to any conditions, and 
before force or fraud could win the 800 marks of gold, the 
rice set upon his head, Richard had to abandon “his un- 
aa Irish wars” and returned to England to meet the 
storm in which he perished miserably, and out of which 
arose those clashings between the houses of York and 
Lancaster which had no unimportant effect upon Irish in- 
terests. 

The reign of Henry of Bolingbroke passed over, and 
then that of his intrepid son, Henry of Monmouth. aAgin; 
court was fought, and there, as before at Cressy and at 
Poitiers, many an Irish galloglass wielding his formidable 
sparthe struck down the spears of the French, and among 
their men-at-arms, darted the Irish Aobedlers upon their 
light and active horses. These were the followers of the 
Avglo-Irish nobles.* But at home, during these two 
reigns, the frish septs hemmed in the settlers on every side, 
and even exacted from them a large tribute for granting 
them protection, (Zaylor; Civil Wars.) The pious but 
teeble Henry VI. commenced his troubled reign. A politi- 
cal intrigue sent Richard, Duke of York, to the Government 
ofthe Englishin Ireland. His mission Shakspeare puts 
into Cardinal Beaufort’s mouth thus :— 


My Lord of York, try what your fortune is. 
The uncivil Kernes of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Englishmen : 
lo Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Co'lected doled, from each county some, 
And try your hap against the Irishmen ? 
King Henry VI.—Part ii. Act 3, Scene I. 


eps ateane 


° a * eee 
Seer pk V., Act iii., Scene 2. Before Harfleur. Gower. The 
© of Gloster, to whom the order of the sieve is given, is altogether 


direct -_ Pi ci on atta : 
peare ed by an Irishman: a very valiant gentleman i’ faith.—Shaks- 
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But it was a fatal intrigue to the enemies who contrived it 
for York now nursed the projects upon the crown which ‘Wh 
felt himself warranted in conceiving, as inheriting the 
rights of Edmund Karl of March,* and thus representing 
Lionel the third son of Edward III., and he exerted ii 
his natural affability and munificence to win the affections 
of the Irish, and to ensure them as allies in the approaching 
contest. It soon began. At Dublin, York concerted 
measures with his friend Guy, the famous Ear] of Warwick. 
the kingmaker, (Lingard, iv. 60 ;) and in those pleasant 
Temple gardens by the side of the Thames, where peaceful 
students of the law now take their recreation from severe 
study, those roses were plucked, which were to be the cogni- 
zances of the rival houses. Sharp and piercing were the 
thorns that grew around these bleeding roses, wounding not 
England alone, but Ireland too:— of those who fell 
around York when he met his death at Waketield, the 
majority of his adherents, 5000 in number, had followed 
him from Ireland. While many a Geraldine lay upon that 

Yatal field, the adherents of the rival! house, the Butlers, were 
following the fortunes of the Lancastrian king, and the army 
upon which Edward avenged at Mortimer’s Cross the defeat of 
his father at Wakefield, was mainly composed of “ shag- 
haired, crafty kernes’’—the faithful-hearted Irish followers 

of the well-beloved York. 

The Geraldines had remained in Ireland since the first 
invasion. Maurice Fitzgerald had been created Earl ot 
Desmond in 1330, (Haverty) and had guarded boldly the 
large possessions and the honours bestowed upon him, and 
his descendants had increased their power and influence 
among the natives. Thomas, the seventh Earl of Kildare, 


sean cenarenececretne ct 
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* Edmund was son of Lionel, son of Edward III. and Elizabeth, 
the daughter of the Earl of Ulster. He became Lord Deputy in 
1380, (Haverty,) and died on St. Stephen's day in the following year 
in the Dominican Abbey at Cork. (Smith, History of Cork.) Roger, 
his son, was nominated in his place. In 1395. being then heir-pre 
sumptive to the crown of England, he assumed the government © 
Ireland, and was slain in 13898. (Haverty ) 
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had always been the friend of York, he had been three 
times Lord Deputy to him, and in nine battles, fought with 
Henry VI., he acted (says the old Dominican, O Daly de 
Rosario) the part of soldier and chieftain.” But the height 
of induence to which this family (who with the Butlers 
now shared all the power of the Pale)* had attained, was 
owing principally to their alliances with the uative families 
and the adoption of their customs, (The Karls of Kildare, 
by the Marguis of Kildare.) Their war-cries were Irish ; 
the Geraldines of Desmond shouted “ Shannatt-aboo,” tak- 
ing the cry from their castle, near Shanagolden in the 
county Limerick ; from Croom in the same county, the 
Kildare branch of the family took their ery ‘‘ Crom-aboo,” 
still retained on the armorial bearings of their descendant, 
the Duke of Leinster. In the sixth year of Kdward’s 
reign, the Earl Thomas, already spoken of, was with his 
brother-in-law, the Karl of Desmond, attainted for ‘ alliance, 
fosterage, and alterage with the king’s Irish enemies.” 
This was the royal gratitude for Kildare’s adherence to 
the fortunes of his house. The daughter of Karl Thomas, 
the Lady Eleanor, had been married to Henry Mac Owen 
O'Neill, the chief of his clan; her son Con More, married 
his cousin, the Lady Alice, daughter of the eighth earl. 
(lhe Earls of Kiidare.) The attainder was afterwards re- 
moved, and the influence acquired by these alliances with 
the native Irish served to preserve the country in peace 
through the rest of Edward’s reign, and up to the fall of the 
house of York upon Bosworth Field. It wouldseem, how- 
ever, that the Irish still preserved their attitude of defiance, 
‘or ina Parliament held about this time it was enacted that 
there should be no correspondence between the inhabitants 
of the Pale and the Irish. 


: lt was in Ireland, and particularly from those powerful 
_ there who had always been the fast friends of the 
nite Rose, that the pretenders who disturbed Henry 
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6 | James Butler, Earl of Carrick, was in 1328, created Earl of 
rnond, ( Haverty, Pp. 291). 
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VII.’s reign, received the strongest support. Lambert 
Simnel landed in Dublin. He claimed to be the gon of 
George, Duke of Clarence, and the last Plantagenet. He 
was proclaimed king, by Gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, 
then Lord Deputy, and crowned with a crown taken from 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin. Sir Thomas of Laccagh, 
brother to the Earl and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, led g 
body of Irish troops at the battle of Stoke in Nottingham. 
shire, where he fell, and Simnel was taken prisoner. But 
the power of the Karl was so great in Ireland that the 
King dared not toattempt removing him from his office, and 
toa demand that he and other lords should enter into a 
bond declaring their estates forfeited unless they remained 
in allegiance, they stoutly declared that rather than do so, 
“they would become Irish every one of thein.” Yet the 
reconciliation of the Geraldines with the King, did not pre- 
vent the success of some efforts made to depress their intlu- 
ence by their rivals, the Butlers, and it was while they 
were smarting under these wrongs that a new opportunity 
offered for a display of their Yorkite tendencies. Another 
came, claiming to be a descendant of the Duke, and the 
remembrance of the favourite governor procured Perkin 
Warbeck who assumed to be the second son of Edward IV. 
a ready welcome in Ireland. In the Cove of Cork a mer- 
chant vessel from Lisbon cast anchor. Among the pas- 
sengers was a youth who announced himself as Richard, 
Duke of York, the brother of the murdered Kdward V. He 
was received as such by John Walters, an eminent mer 
chant, who was mayor two years later. ( Smith ; History 
of Cork). Through his influence the citizens were In- 
duced to declarein favour of Perkin, and the Munster Geral- 
dine, the Earl of Desmond, at once gave him all the support 
of his power and influence. But although this new at 
tempt to overturn the house of Tudor was fated to have 
no better success than the former, the King felt that lre- 
land was his difficulty ; he saw that the country was al- 
ways ripe for insurrection even in such portions ol it 8 
acknowledged English rule ; and he became conscious that 
something must be done to depress the nobles who had now 
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hecome'so powerful as to despise his authority. With this 
view he confided the administration of affairs in Ireland to 
Sir Edward Poynings, a man of great ability, and one ot 
the first steps taken by the new Deputy was to procure the 
enactment of a law, the immediate effect of which was to 
give to. the English government an arm by which its influ- 
ence could be exercised in depressing the power of the 
Anglo-lrish nobles. 

“Tt enacted that no parliament should in future be holden 
in Ireland, till the king’s lieutenant should certify to the 
king, under the great seal, the causes and considerations, 
and all such acts as it seemed to them ought to be passed 
thereon, and such be affirmed by the king and his council, 
and his licence to hold a Parliament be obtained. Any 
Parliament holden contrary to this form and provision 
should be deemed void. Thus (continues the great Con- 
stitutional historian, Mr. Hallam) by securing the initiative 
power to the English council, a bridle was placed in the 
mouths of every Irish parliament. It is probable also that 
it was designed as a check on the lord deputies, sometimes 
powerful Irish nobles, whom it was dangerous not to em- 
ploy, but still more dangerous to trust. Whatever might 
be its motives, it proved in course of time the great means 
of preserving the subordination of an island, which from 
the similarity of constitution, and the high spirit of its 
inhabitants, was constantly panting for an independence 
which her more powerful neighbour neither desired nor 
cared to concede.” By this Act, the 10th of Henry VII. 
A.D. 1495, such tithe as Ireland had to her liberty 
roi the existence of a Parliament, of an exclusive legisla- 
ture, was abandoned ; by it the propounding and deliberative 
power was given up: for thus was Poynings’ law construed. 


It was O'Connell who said, “ Freedom is reckoned by 
the hour, Liberty is measured by the day, and he that 
would rest one day, one hour in slavery, is baser than the 
te miscreant who imposes the chain.” A modern 
> nmap a Count de Montalembert, has used these 
itself —] " every other treasure,—beauty, truth, virtue 

, —? requires to be watched over, and defended 
VO 
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with a tender solicitude and an indefatigable vigilance.” 
Grand and eunobling truths! pregnant and significant 
warnings !|—for, mark, how dangerous it is to yield for a 
moment to any imiringement upon natural or political 
vights. Could they who submitted to what seemed, perhaps, 
but the temporary expedient of a jealous and cralty poliey, 
have foreseen that for nearly three centuries this measure 
would have fettered the action of whatever constitutional pri- 
vileges Ireland possessed, would have operated so as tocripp|, 
the energies of the country, and to cramp and paralyze every 
independent movement, until the glorious year 1782 saw 
the great spirit of the land rise and swell, till it became as 
ihe strong man of old, when ‘* the bands with which he was 
bound were broken and loosed, as the flax is consumed at 
the approach of fire,’—-that glorious year when Ireland 
heard and obeyed the loud voice of Liberty, calling ** arise 
quickly,” as in his prison the Apostle heard the angelie 
voice at whose sound the chains fell off from his hely 
hands,—that great era when the Irish people at length 
stood erect in the attitude of freemen, and Ireland, at last a 
nation, heard with rapture the exulting voice of (rattan 
proclaim :—‘‘ I am now to address a free people: ages 
have passed away, and this is the first moment in whieh 
you could be distinguished by that appellation. I found 
Ireland on her knees, I watched over her with an eternal 
solicitude ; 1 have traced her progress from injuries to arms, 
and from arms to liberty. Spirit of Swift! spirit of Moly- 
neux ! your genius has prevailed! Ireland is now a nation: 
in that new character | hail her! and bowing to her august 
presence, I say, Esto perpetua !” 

So early as the time of Wogan, who became Lord 
Deputy in 1205, (temp. dw. I.) the step had been taken, 
in imitation of the English constitution, of calling together 
a Council or Parliament, consisting of the great officers 0! 
state, and some of the prelates and barons. In 1341, 
(temp. Edward III.) burgesses also seem to have been 
admitted. These assemblies served little purpose but to 
declare the will of the Lord Deputy, to grant subsidies, to 
prohibit under severe penalties the adoption of Irish customs, 
into which they declared the English of the realin of [rela 
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were falling, and to enact the adoption of Knelish law 
among the natives, who rejected it with scorn. They 
preferred to take law from their Brehons, for it did not suit 
their notions, nor did it accord with their customs, to adopt 
laws which were according to the English mode. Indeed 
it may be said, the /ast was English upon which these 
were made, and the Irish foot had never been put out to 
have its measure taken. At one time it was enacted that 
whosoever wished to be taken for an Englishman was “ to 
have no hairs upon his upper lip, so that the said lip be 
once at least shaven every fortnight, or of equal growth 
with the neather lip.”—-20 Henry VI. c. 4. This was in 
Henry VI.’s time (A.D. 1447), when it seemed ‘‘ there was 
no diversity in array betwixt the English marchours and 
the Irish enemies,” and when the Irish ‘‘ from day to day” 
made incursions into the English counties to the serious 
detriment of life.and limb, goods and chattels, for the 
former they destroyed without compunction, and they took 
the latter “for the Irish men.” In less than 20 years 
another statute (5 Edw. FV. cap 3), against hair growing 
on the upper lip seemed necessary; the former medicine 
did not act, indeed those for whom it was intended had not 


' taken it; this dose also did not answer its purpose. Like 


many things more which their ancestors had done for 
ages, this custom was cherished by the natives; it dis- 
unguished them trom the English,—one reason for retain- 
ing it; and it had an [rish name, and for this reason too, 
loubtless, the Crommeal was dear to them. This Act of 
Fiward IV. (A.D. 1465) too, bade them each “take an 
Knglish surname of one town, as Sutton, Chester, ‘Trym, 
Skryne, Corke, Kinsale: or colour, as white, blacke, browne ; 
vr arte or science, as smith or carpenter: or office, as 
cooke, butler ; and that he and his issue shall use this name, 
luder pain of furfeyting of his good yeareley.” Yet the 
uur went on growing, growing, even upon the upper lips 
- those whom the English king called his subjects in 
vTeland ; and they went on talking the Irish language, and 
heer tegge learned it; and’they wore their apparel as the 
eS did, dyed with saffron, and of ample size, for the 
“iament would eut down “ their shirts and smocks” to 
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seven yards and no more. The women too tho ght the 
lrish fashions becoming, and wore their kyrtell or gt 
tucked, and imbroydred or garnished with silke, an couche 
ne layd with usker,” and it was after the Irish fashion 4 
“* Mm intles and COLes § and hoods” were made : tor a ra inst al! 
such things, indicative as they were of Irish tastes. st al 
ndifierence to English directions, another statute ee 
directed some seventy years later, that is in the 28th a 
of Henry VILL. (cap. 10, A.D. 1537). . In enacting thes 
statutes,—important chi iefly as ip owing ry how Irish th 
srt paras in their habits, and how persistent 
jecti sth ie marks of allegiance “A Mngland,—- the Paris. 
ments had followed the directions of the Court Previon 
io the scr of Poynings’ law, the Parliament had 
been no more than the servile tool of the English eovernor: 
it was thenceforth to be but an instrument of Enodis) 
domination, for it was deprived of all power of being free 
to act as the will of the people or the bene fit of the country 
might demand. ‘The insidious measures of Poynings 
answered their intended purpose ; English idineaia became 
strenethened, the business of Parliament was circumscribed, 
the crafty policy of the king attached Kildare to the royal 
interests, and his personal relations with the native me 
gave some security to the inhabitants of the Pale. (Le/and 
Its extent, however, was not increased, while within its 
limits the Iris h language and manners were predominant. 
sews earl ly years of Henry VIII's reign stretelied Engli 
power i . Ire! land no farther than it had extended Sint 
Wile dare, the greatest of those who admitted Englis h 
authority, lived: more asan Irish chieftain than as an English 
subject ; ani 1 the native chieftains were in as entire inde- 
pend ne e of foreign authority as any of their ancestors had 
English power and it nfluence had now fallen to a 
One of the Barons ot the Exchequer 
except the 


been. 
very low ebb. 
id raed he who! e I; Ana is now ol Iris! 1 ru! le, 
little En@lish pale ‘Dublin and Meath 
tiie rlish pale wil hin the countie Ss Ol ul yal nan 
Uriel (L outh) which pass not 30 or 40 miles in com 
grr (¢ ‘read, see 1o3Q. ) To this sho auld he adi led 
but in Munster the English were expelled from 


cept the walled towns ; in Ulster, the manor 
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of Carlingford alone yielded any profit to the king, whilst 
Connaught yielded none at all. If the statement of 
Finglas, the cotemporary writer above quoted, needed 
confirmation it is to be found in the Irish Statute, 
13 Henry VIII. cap. 2. 

The events of a few years later served to exemplify, by 
the ready subserviency manifested to every intimation of 
the royal will, the state of miserable servility to which 
the Parliament was reduced. The Deputy received orders 
tosummon a Parliament. It hastened to adopt such acts 
as by their recent enactment at Westminster seemed to 
have been dictated by the king. The separation between 
Henry and his wife, Catherine of Arragon, was pronounced 
ood and effectual, and the inheritance of the crown declared 
tobe in the children of Anne Boleyn. Their subservient 
precipitanecy inade a repeal of this latter Act instantly 
necessary. They then (28 Henry VIII.) followed the 
English example and declared the king to be head of the 
Church, and the oath of supremacy was ordered to be taken 
on pain of high treason. They went over all the former 
ground of forbidding marriage or fostering with the Irish, 
but the Pale reecived these ordinances with about as much 
indifference as it had treated many similar ones with before. 
The remarks upon this Act, of O'Connell in his Memoir on 
lreland, ave very characteristic. He says :—‘‘ It was 
prohibited under the severest penalties, to marry an Irish- 
man, but the Legislature was not so ungallant as to prohibit 
marriage with Irish women. That would have been inflict- 
ing the severest possible punishment upon themselves ; and 
‘onsidering the natural antipathy that the English in those 
“ays entertained against everything Irish, it furnishes the 
ee proof that the Irish women at that time afforded 

* same models of beauty and goodness for which they are 
celebrated at the present day.” 
brace relating to ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
sition Phe clove deseo the bitterest and inost active oppo- 
images “i ager osee all attempts to remove the sacred 
“aha churches ; the laity, both Irish and 

» Sacrificed their private quarrels to the cause of 
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religion. O'Neill with a numerous army took the field, hie 
was met by the De eputy, who had received a reinforcement 
from Engl land, and at Bellahoe, on the borders of Meath. 
after a srolonge d and obstinate resistance, the Lrish were 
defeated. Meantime the English district was rav aged, and 
a new head was soon made by O’Brien in Thomond, aad by 
some chieftains in the other provinces, But the confederacy 
was dispersed by the vigour of Sir William Brereton, the 
new Deputy, and these disasters filled the native party with 
despondency, (AlacGeoghegan.) Advantage was taken 
of this weakness to concert measures for the government of 
the country ; a kind of compromise between English law 
and Irish customs was entered into, and Henry's title was 
changed from ‘ Lord” to that of ‘* King of Ireland.” Some 
of the ordinances indicate the persistance in native habits, 
and the effort to control them. Thus, noblemen were allowed 
but 20 cubits or bundles of linen in their shirts, and 20s. 
fine was imposed upon all who, in the old manner of the 
natives, wore them dyed with saffron. Several of the 
native chiefs now too received English titles of nobility, 
which it was the English policy to confer readily, 80 as to 
induce the heads of the Irish septs to refer their mutual 
dis mutes to the English governors for arbitration. 

The complacency with which they received the royal 
favours,—thisrecreant abandonment of theirancienttitles,— 
this slavish submission to the badges of foreign servitude— 
was suitably rewarded ; the sacrilegious spoils of the Ab- 
beys suppressed by the ‘royal power were the fit wages ol 
those who preferred to appear as the vassals of a foreigt 
king rather than as the princes and leaders of a free people. 
Yo the close of this reign, English rule in Ireland encoud- 
tered but little hostility ; although in general the natives 
still adhered to their ancient Bre hon laws, the successors to 
the E inglis h titles were selected ace cording’ to the law ot 
Tanistry, 1 and even the chieftains, with the exterior badges 
of submission around their necks, in their hearts were po 
resolute to preserve their independence and to withstan 
any change of laws, (Hallam). 

The six years of the reign of the boy 
which the tutell: age of Cranmer made so 
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epoch in the history of the change of religious opinion in 
Fueland, served to advance the new doctrines but little in 
ireland, where the acceptance of the royal creed was now 
eommensurate only with the acknowledgment of the royal 
authority. Even there, the popular distaste to the new 
doctrines was aggravated by the conduct of those commis- 
sioned to remove from the churches the crosses and other 
objects of veneration. These were exposed to sale without 
decency or reserve. At Athlone, as an instance, the garri- 
son pillaged the famous church of Clonmacnoise with all 
the fury of heathens, tore away the ornaments and furni- 
ture of every kind, and left this honoured shrine of Saint 
Kieran a hideous monument of sacrilege. Hach diocese 
saw Bishops appointed by the Pope, and Bishops, the 
nominees of the king. The Liturgy was proclaimed and 
adopted by the English Archbishop of Dublin, George 
Brown, and in Ossory by the intemperate John Bale, one 
of those sent over to fill the sees of those who continued 
faithful to the ancient faith and discipline. Numbers of the 
clergy abandoned their cures rather than disclaim the pa- 
pal authority, and the native chiefs, restless and dissatisfied, 
carried on negociations with the Catholic powers. Des- 
mond had, some time before, been in communication with 
the Emperor Charles V. of Germany, and with Francis L., 
King of France; now the Ulster chiefs received in the 
Castle of Donegal, the Marquis de Forquevaux, and M. de 
Montluec, (afterwards Bishop of Valence), who had been 
sent by the French King, Henry II. But no movement 
resulted from these negociations, whilst in Leinster 
0 Moore, chief of Leix, and O’Connor, chief of Ofally, hav- 
ing drawn the sword, were defeated by Bellingham, an 
experienced commander, who with a large body 
ol troops had been sent to the support of the government. 
The chiefs were, unhappily for themselves, induced to sur- 
render, They were committed to prison in England, their 
oa I tomrraps and conferred on new proprietors, 
the iastée of nett for ‘oY some addition was made to 
rel ora , 1 I ale. et long after, the sturdy repre- 
rorrahbagh the O Moores, O'Connors, and others, as they 
crew up made these lands an unquiet possession to the 
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Was more than twen ty years late 
als before the murde r f Rory Uo ()*) 
ved the Pale from its deadliest source of fear. ( Ha, 


} 


The dis position of the SC lands , which Was made fe the 
Parliament ee “l soon after Queen M; aPy s aces $s “ 
afforded a pt ‘ecedent eagerly tRemad in the succeedin . 
reigns ; the language of the statute by which the spoliati : 
was sanctioned presents an example of that Insoleut assump 
tion of right which was the characte risue of t 
by the English government towards the native Irish, 
The As (3 and 4 Philip and Mary, cap. 1, a.v, 
commences:  Wheare the countries of Leix, Slew 
oe Offialic, my and Glynmalyre, which belong ot 
‘the King and Queen's most excellent Maiesti 
‘late wholly posse ssed by the Moore, the Ci ane 
Dempsyes, and other rebels, and now by the industrio: 
‘ travaile a the earl of Sussex, now, ord 1 “pty 
“ Treland, be brought again to be in the possession ol their 
‘ Majesties, and so remained to be dispos le of as to their 
¥ “Tigh nesses shall be thought good,”—it then 
the Lord Deputy to grant estates according 
tenures the te out, “as for the more. sure 
“and streneth of the eountries with coud sub 
‘be t] hought meet.” It may well be conceived tl 
of those whose ancestors had for ages lived on those | 
none of those who had scorned, as well tl ley micht, 
assumed riaht ot the crown, none ot those who ls 
fended with their good swords the soil they knew 
their own, that none such came under the category of ¢ 
subjects.” ‘To protect the strangers a new fort Was 
in # C1X, and it was ca alled Mary Bureh. Out ol tat 
me t the Que en's county was defined ; while Off ily form 
he King’s county, and its new fort was nan d 1’ 
The Parliament also took cognizance of ece 
affairs: it repealed all the Acts made since the 20th year 
of Henry VIL. a: oninst the See of Rome, and the Pr pes 
old statutes for te 


‘ 
linest 


Aki 
at 
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esiastiea 


jurisdietion Wus restore d. C ertain iv 

punishment a ae were revived, but they were not P= 

into exccutik the Catholies were content wen 

saw the open exercise of their worship again permis 
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‘lerey restored,  TLappily the Irish Cathoi 
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, ’ ’ ° 4? ° ’ ,: m. ‘ 
weserved from the sigma Oi being a persecutor lor religion, 
been possessed ot 


| 


and enjoyed the rare iriumph of having | 
power which he refrained from using against the free 
exercise of opinion. 

With a guilty fear of retaliation, those who during the 
last reign had revelled in their ascendaney, and exercised 
it in acts of oppression and outrage upon the Catholics, now 
fed from the country. Such of the professors of the new 
opinions as remained, prudently abstained from exciting 
sectarian rancour. Happy had it been for England ifa 
similar moderation had prevailed there. In Ireland the 
Protestant party, unsupported by the government, was 
numerically so small as to be powerless; in England too, 
“it is certain (says Mr, Hallam) that the re-establishment 
of popery on Mary’s accession must have been acceptable 
to a large part, or perhaps to a majority of the nation.” 
But the Protestants could not repress the bitterness of their 
disappointment at the loss of power, nor hide their feelings, 
irritated at the restoration of the ancient worship which 
they strongly abhorred, and the suppression of their own 
liturgy, to which they were warmly attached. Neither the 
crown nor the person of the sovereign, neither the clergy 
whom she honoured nor the opinions which she revered, 
were free from the attacks and the insults which their 
intemperate zeal excited. Then persecution fell upon 
them, and with a horrid frequency victim followed victim 
to sufferings, the details of which are too harrowing for 
description. “Tt was the lot of Mary (says Dr. Lingard) 
to live in an age of religious intolerance, when to punish 
the professors of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a 
duty, no less by those who rejected, than by those who 
asserted the papal authority.” The horrid glare of those 
hires of persecution sheds a lurid light over the history of 
the period, —the heart sickens as it marks every page stained 
with blood shed for religious opinion. The brutal Henry 
building up his claim to supremacy upon the dismembered 
bodies of the holy Priors Axehold and Belleval, and their 
humerous martyred companions,—making the public ways 
bear revolting testimony to‘his presumptuous claim as the 
bloody heads of the good Bishop Fisher and the virtuous 
and learned Sir Thomas More seared the passers-by,— 
Kving to the flames the much-vaunted right of private 
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j" wile riment in the persons of the German Anabap iptists, who 
bore to the stake the belief they professed, — mark Inv his 
al for his new opinions by suc +h ghastly memorials as the 

Axe always reeking with blood, and the Stake hot with 
fires that never smouldered. Shocking tale! —and yet not 
half told! Hideous example! —which even the tender 
years of f his snecessor did not revolt from following. 
Cranmer and Ridley poured into the royal ear the hateful 
lesson of intole rance }—as Moses hi id orde red blas sph lemers 
to be put to death, so (they said) it was the dut ty of a 
Christian prince to eradicate ‘the cockle from the fie Id, and 
the baleful breath of intoleranee blew into life the flames 
in whic h, during’ the boy king's short re len, the unis appy 
Joan Bocher and Von Parris perished. Calvin stood on 
the bad eminence of giving the evil precedent; at the pile 
he tired around Servetus at Geneva, many a brand was lit, 
and the mind is struek with horror as it contemplates not 
less than 200 fellow beings, the victims of faggot and flame 
for religious opinion in four years of Mary’s reign, and no 
less a number of Catholic martyrs alone, during that of 
Klizabeth,—a vai when the rack and the dungeon were 
merey to the cruelties of the scaffold, where the butchery, 
with very few exceptions, was performed on the victim 
while he was yet in perfect possession of his senses. 

God '—that the worm whom thou hast made, 

Should thus his brother worm invade ! 

Count deeds like these good service done, 

And deem thine eye looks smiling on. 

It is indeed a proud boast for the Irish (¢ Catholic t hat 
those of his creed and country stand clear of the foulness 
of that fierce and intolerant spirit ;—to this fact honest 
testimony has been honourably borne by Protestant writers. 
“The Irish Roman Catholics (s ays “Mr, Parnell in his 
Historical Apology) are the only sect that ever resumed 
power without exercis ing’ vengeance. Show a brighter 
instance, if you can, in the whole page of history, ms 
Dr. W. Cooke T ay lor, in his History of the Civil Wars of 
Ireland, says of the Catholics of Ireland :—' ‘It is but 
justice to this maligned body to add, that on the three 
oeceasions of their obts lining the upper hand, they never 
injured a single person in life or limb for protessing ® 
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religion different trom their own. They had suffered 
persecution and learned merey, as they showed in the reign 
of Mary, in the wars of 1641 to 1648, and during the brief 
triumph of James II.” (1, 169) It is a noble example, 
this of the old Irish Catholics, one to be emulated through 
all time by their successors. Z/ey bore theinselves worthily 
through trying and perilous times; surely those whose days 
have fallen in an easier age will not degenerate,—will not 
abandon a position so calculated to inspire self-respect, and 
to excite the admiration of all mankind. Living in a 
brighter day, we pierce the gloom of those old times, to be 
guided by the deeds of those of the old race and of the old 
creed, who walked so mantully in them.  Itis in the night 
time the flowers smell sweetest, ‘tis then the grateful sense 
receives all their scented fragrance,—so, through the dark 
hours of those troubled times the fine natures of our fathers 
gave out their many virtues,—fidelity to their faith, affec- 
tionate attachment to their clergy, ardent love of country, 
and a liberality to all men, open and generous. 

The reign of Queen Mary was signalized by a very 
perceptible advance of English interests as well as of English 
possessions in Ireland. Its commencement was marked by 
some acts so politic as to win favour from all parties in the 
country. By an amnesty to those who had proclaimed 
lady Jane Grey, and by the restoration of the Karl of 
Kildare to his estates, her rule was made agreeable to the 
Lords of the Pale; while the liberation of O’Connor, and 
the attachment of her government to the old religion, were 
kindly acts of justice, most grateful to Irish feeling. To 
this latter cireumstanece,—the favour shown to the religion 
of the natives; and to the relations between the native chiefs 
and the crown and its representatives in Ireland, which 
became more intimate in consequence of the acceptance by 
the chiefs of titles of nobility, —to these two circumstances 
tay probably be attributed the somewhat closer amalgama- 
tion, or rather that removal of the strong barriers of 
separation between the races, which is observable from this 
period. The English acquired a strength, a power, and an 
ee Which they had never previously possessed ; they 

“ed it to pursue that system of contiscation of which the 
plunder and slaughter of the QO’ Moores and ©O’Connors 
“mmed the notable commencement; they systematically 
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drove the Irish into acts of hostility, beeause, as Elizahorh 
herself said, eee | | they revolted it would be better for | 
servants, as there would be estates enough for them all.” 
they { followed it tp) by de ‘termined efforts to extirnate 
the native population; knglish hatred hunted them down 
as enemies, English bigotry would fain exterminate them 
us papists; this policy was relentlessly and persistently 
acted upon, and the century that followed the aceessi n of 
Queen Mary saw more eflected for the subjugation of 
ine land than hs “a been done tor the previous four hundred 
years. The last struggles for a distinct nationality were 
made,—brave etlorts of which the name of O'Neill has al] 
the honour. Yet remarkable as this is, it is sienificant 
also that the two members of the old race who made the 
last stand for Lreland were each an instanee of the Enelish 
policy of corruption and proscription which has been 
indicated ;—the tirst had sworn fe ‘alty and done homage as 
an English lord; the other was from his boyhood an exile, 
won his early fame among strangers, but hastened with a 
yearning heart to the land of his fathe rs, to give honour 
and fortune and life itself, for the reseue of the altars and 
of the soil to which the hearts of his name and his race 
had never ceased to be true. ‘This was Owen Roe O'Neill, 
the former is known to history as Hugh, Earl of Tyrone. 
lle had been reared among the English; they had 
nursed a rod to scourge themselves. In Henry VIII's 
time Con O'Neill, surnamed the Lame, had reigned inUIster. 
In an evil hour he had visited the English King in his 
palace at Greenwich, and given up the old dignity of “ The 
O'Neill” to assume the style and title of * Earl of Tyrone. 
He owned as his son, one Matthew, though rumour sai 
otherwise, and would have it that a blacksmith of Dungan- 
non was really the father of him who now became Baron 
of Dungannon.” He was “a lusty horseman, well belove od, 
and a tried souldiour.” But Con had a lawful son whose 
name was Shane (or John), and he was ‘‘ a youth of vigour 
and intrepidity, impatient of the English power, fitted (says 
Leland) for the turbulence, and glorify’ ing in the rude mag: 


— 


nificence of Irish nobility,” and in the struggle = h he 
raised for his rights, Matthew fell, and the English took 
his son Ilurh. They intended, of course, to brin gr ie u 


°,2 ° ." pase 
with all their notions, and no doubt, they purposes 
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‘foecasion offered, to use him as a means of detaching the 
natives from chiefs not disposed to submit to foreign intlu- 
ence, just as, some years after, the young Karl of Desmond 
was made use of. 

On Con’s death Shane beeame The O'Nei//, and al- 
though in after years he knelt at Elizabeth's feet, and 
kissed her hand and wore the sword of'an Karl, he was ever 
thoroughly Irish in temper and spirit as in race, and with 
all the strength of a vigorous cliaracter he hurled detiance 
at all who dared to seta hostile foot upon his territory. What 
Shane did, is best told in the words of his enemies ; it has 
all the authority of the recital of an Act of Parliament. 
“The said traytour, having by this effrenable meanes 
“rowen to great power and force, did bring the whole 
“ North of Ireland in subjection to him and under his rule, 
“wherein he had a scope of one hundred and twentie miles 
“Jong, and a hundred and odde miles broade, to runne and 
“rome himself; and then beganne to put in a foote in 
“Connaght, and to procure friendship in the province of 
“ Mounster by his seeret letters and messengers sent to the 
“greatest potentate there, exciting him to rayse warre 
“and rebellion in that end of the realm, to the intent that 
“your Majesties army here might not wholy attend to his 
“resistance in the sharpe and daily inventions by him at- 
“tempted to burn, kill, spoyle and destroy us, your Ma- 
“jesties faithful subjects within the English Pale of this 
“yourrealm; and although he was denied of that request, 
“yet that entreatie, together with the greatnesse of the in- 
“treator did encourage many lewd persons in those parts 
“to live in great disorder, and apt to runne to armour by 
“his prosperity. ‘Thus this pernicious rebell, in whom the 
: wicked of this realm, had reposed their whole trust of 
‘libertie, to rove and live at randan, continued in his 
pride and tyrannieall ruffling, untill by the diligent mi- 
_ histry, actual! warre, and the politique persecutions of — 
we llenry Sidney — the said rebell was drawen first to 
_Wy and treate the friendship of the Scotts, in joyning 
' with them for the maintayning of that his traiterous re- 

bellion ;—where after a few  dissembled eratulatorie 


Me used betwixt them they fell to quafling and 
“rinking of wine.” English arms (as Mr. Haverty 


SVR ) 
. 


 F 
» had not been able to subdue him. ‘ He fell a vic- 
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tim to his own rashness, to the treae hery of pretende 

friends and the unprincipled policy olf the Gove Thinent, 

lle was treacherously slain, and. that head of his. f» nN 
which the Irish glibbes had never been cut and on whieh 
the graceful Coolin had always hung, was fixed on re 

Castle, the grim lips, still bearing the Irish Crommea/. to 
grin hate and defiance even in death. The Parliament 
made it high treason to bear the name of O'Neill, (11 Eliz, 
Sess. 3, cap. 1), and the Queen was deelared entitled to 
all the lands on which till this, the sept of O'Neill had 
dwelt. Derry, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Monaghan, all 
were confiscated, and some attempt at planting with “ good 
subjects’ was made, as yet however without success ; those 
who came to take the broad acres, went away, if life was 
left them, with bloody coxcombs, As to the earldom ot 
Tyrone, the Knglis li were to decide between Tirlough 
Lynnogh, who had assumed the Chieftainey, and Hugh the 
son of Matthew. ‘That young man was serving the Queen 
in Munster,—commanding a troop of horse in the war 
then raging to extirpate the Catholic population by des- 
troying their protector, the Larl of Desmond, and by his 
ruin, to tind ample room for the plantation of * good sub- 
je cts 
In the second year of the Que en’s reign the Irish Parlia 
ment had passed the Acts of Supremacy and U prs) tv, 
‘*the basis (says Hallam) of that restrictive code of laws 
which pressed so heavily for more than two centuries upon 
all who adhered to the Catholic church. ‘ By the 
‘‘former all beneticed ecclesiastics and all laymen 
‘holding office under the crown, were obliged to take 
“the oath of Supremacy, renouncing the spiritu: al as wel 

“as temporal jurisdiction of every foreign prince or pr 
“late, on pain of forfeiting the office or benetice, and it was 
“rendered highly penal” (the punishment for Pramunr 
being, according to Cowell’s Interpreter, perpetu: al ae 
ishment, and forfeiture of lands tenements, goods and 
chattels, &e.), “and for the third offence tre: asonable, to 
‘maintain such supremacy by writing or advised speak 
“ing. The latter statute trenched more on the nal ue 

‘rights of conscience ; prohibiting, under pain of } ont 

“ing goods and chattels for the first offence, of a years 
“ dnprisonment for the second, and of juiprisonment dur- 
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“ing life for the third, the use by a minister, whether 
“beneficed or not, of any but the established liturgy ; and 
“imposed a fine of one shilling on all who should absent 
“themselves from church on Sundays and holidays. ‘This 
“act operated as an absolute interdiction of the Catholic 
“rites, however privately celebrated.” | 

These were, ’tis true, mild compared to the enactments 
of the same reign against the Catholics in England, where 
proclamations and oficial letters constantly stimulated re- 
newed persecution, The bitterness with which everything 
sayouring of Catholic practices was thers punished, may be 
conceived from one enactment among many of equal or 
greater severity. All who should introduce or receive ‘* the 
things called Agnus Dei, and crosses, pictures, or beads 
blessed by the Bishop of Rome or others deriving their 
authority from him,” were liable to sufler forfeiture of 
goods and banishment. This act had, of course, a special 
applicability to Catholics, but many of the severe enact- 
ments of Klizabeth’s reigu, bore heavily upon the non-con- 
formists, and for Puritan as for Papist there was no merey 
in her breast. The oath of supremacy could not, of course, 
be taken by any Catholic ; it was a denial of the spiritual 
authority of the Pope. Thus the Act which made it com- 
pulsory, served to exclude Catholic ecclesiasties from every 
benefice, and Catholie Jaymen from the office of Judge, 
Justicer, Mayor, or other lay ofkce, or any place for which 
Wages were received from the crown. It excluded every 
heir who had to sue out livery of his lands from the 
Crown, and no one could obtain a degree in a Univer- 
sity without taking it. To maintain the authority of 
any foreign prince or prelate, (‘the spiritual or ecclesi- 
astical” authority), within the realm, subjected the of- 
lender, for the first offence, to forfeiture of his goods 
and chattels ; and if they were not value for £20, to a 
years imprisonment, and if the offender were a spiritual 
person, to deprivation ; the second offence made the of- 
ori liable to the penalties of pramunire; and the 
turd to death, and the other penalties, forfeitures and 
esses as In case of high treason by the laws of the 
aim. Nor was any time to be lost in punishing the 
he was to be prosecuted within six months. 


Offender . 
There r 4 : j 
“Fe 18 one provision in the second Act, that by which 
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the use of the Book of Common Prayer was mae 
compulsory, which shows that however determined thy 
Quee n was to force the outward practice of her form ot 
worship on the people, little care was felt about the in 
culeation of the new doctrines. We are told that “ mueh 
of the primitive simplicity and christian kindness of the 
national church was preserved among the lower ranks 
of the Trish eecelesiasties” (Vaylor). No doubt, just as 
in many parts of Ireland to-day, the priest live d “amo ner 
the pe ople, celebrated the divine Mysteries in the univer. 
sal language of Christendom, and instructed the people by 
means of their national tongue,—the only one they under 
stood. But the Crown and Parliament, now supreme in 
matters of religion, were of opinion that any form would 
do, provided it was by law established, and accordingly 
any Priest who could not speak English was allowed to 
vo through the Book of Common P rayer in Latin! All 
ecclesiastics who did not use it, or who should speak in 
derogation of it, were liable to six months’ imprisonment, 
and forfeiture of their benefice for a year; for the second 
offence, to deprivation and one year’s imprisonment; the 
third offence subjected them to imprisonment for life. oo 
laity were compel ed under penalties to attend church, 1 
less indeed the ‘y had a reasonable excuse, whatever that 
may mean, but certainly it would not include a preference 
for hearing Mass. To speak in derogation of the Rool X 
of Common Prayer subjected the offender to a ine, and 
n third offence to forfeiture of goods and chattels and 
imprisonment { for life. 

These dreadtul enactments were not allowed to lie up 
dusty shelves; wherever English power extended he y 
were rigorously enforced ; priest and bishop were rac ked 
and tortured and hanged ruthlessly, and all the penalties 
of recusancy fell with a heav y hi und upon the mi iserabie 
laity. (Haverty, p. 397. O'Daly, The Geraldines. 1 it- 
che , Life of Aodh Q)’ Neill.) 


“ Oft'times the sight of means to do ill deeds, will make ill « 
done.” 
With the ability to exert it, the old rane sour revived ; “ 
old scenes of outrage and insult were renewed ; —Jjust a3 im 
Edward V1.’s time, the English bishop, Jolin Bale, liad broket 


leeds be 
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down the statues and effigies of the saints which sdorned 
the venerable Cathedral Church of 8t. Canice, so now, the 
image of St. Dominick was brought from the Friary of his 
Order in Cork, and publicly burned at the high cross of the 
city by Matthew Sheyn, the Queen’s bishop of Cork and 
Cloyne. (Smith ; Llistory of Cork.) In every province 
the exasperated people broke out into insurrection. In 
Munster the Earl of Desmond was the acknowledged 
champion of the Catholics. His protection was boldly ex- 
tended over the persecuted, he harboured all who sought 
shelter from the fury of the persecutor. He opened nego- 
ciations with foreign powers. Elizabeth was aiding tho 
Protestants in their contests with their Catholie sovereigns ; 
she was helping the insurgents in Scotland ; in France she 
supported Condé, and Coligny, and D’Andelot, and in the 
Netherlands her agents instigated the rising against the 
Spanish yoke, ( Lingard.) — In the same spirit the Catholic 
powers syinpathised with their suffering co-religionists in 
lreland. Shane O'Neill had been in communication with 
the Cardinals of Lorraine and of Guise to procure assistance 
from Charles IX. of France, ( 7dierry.) ~~ Spain was now 
applied to, and a supply of arms was sent for those who 
were striving to make head against English and Protestant 
power in the sainted seat of the ancient creed of Christen- 
dom, The Munster chiefs made a valiant and protracted 
light, (f/averty.) Sir John Perrott, and Sir William 
Drury, and Lord Grey de Wilton, with frequent reinforce- 
ments Ol troops, were successively opposed to the Irish 
loree before the Geraldines of Desmond fell. Their ample 
patrimony, comprising the counties of Kerry and Cork, was 
uow to be called the queen’s by right, and to be planted 
with “ good subjects,” (Hallum.) War, and, imilitary 
*xecullons, and famine and pestilence had wasted these 
25 hom : A a ples sant, nor a more desolate 
Sidney avd on oughall to Limerick.” Sir Henry 
ne ae 1 of them to the queen. What Spenser 
He poet, who was granted 3028 acres in the neighbourhood 
™ Doneraile, (Life by Zodd,) had penned, might have been 
suggested by what he witnessed :— = 

“ Was never so great waste in any place, 

_ me fowle outrage done by living men 

or all thy citties they shall sack and rase, 
And the green grasse that groweth they shall bren, 


r even the wilde beast shall dy in starved den. 
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relation it liolinshed, is more terrible in its prosaic 
land itself, which before those wars waa 
hhabiiel, and rich in all the good blessings 


- 
‘ 
} 


¢ plenteous of corn, full of cattle, well stored 
und sundry other good commodities, is now be- 
barr iclding no fruits, the pastures no 
i¢ air no birds, the seas, thoueh 
ielding nothing. Finally, every 
so ereat, and the land so barren 
ms, Prager whosoever did travel rom one 
| Munste r even from Waterto: 
+ which is about six seore ine 
meetany man, woman, or child saving in towns 
‘ities, nor yet sec any beast but the very wolves, the 
foxes, anid other like ravening beasts.” , 
For such part as he took in this dreadful work Hugh 
Neill owed a great reparation to his country. — time 
| ior him to expiate his early years of 
servitude, The trappings ot English 
ich he had played a part so long’, were thrown 
erasped firmly ~~ of sover jenty 
»blin: ‘ he Wiis hh 


?),% th 
ij C1O! 


ist) it} he fang only as 1Oes, Forge tful 
y of his corone ‘ ery olden chain, an of his high 
potent a princess, he gets —— and 
rated as chieftain of his sept, by the pro- 

name of Tue O'NgILL; and at the rath of 
ee, on the stone of royalty, amidst the circling 

3, amidst the bards and Ollamhs of Tyr-eoghain, 
receives an oath ti if See serve all the ancient former customs 
| try Inv — and to deliver up the mance 
hi - and then hath a wand | elivered 

by one whose proper office that I8 alter r whl 
| stone, he turneth himself round, thriee 
mackward,’—even «3 the O'Neills ha 
: years: altogether (as Mr. Miteh 
most un-Knelish manner, and with 
‘monies, which no garter king-at-arnis cot 


; 
{he 


} Janda 
was alive through the Jane, 
spon" stranger was renewe", 

ana 


mality har la he ad, ahi 
hi sith (y queen W! liad the 
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fil Ceeil and the dexterous Walsingham among her 
counsellors, he baftled all their craft, and when it was his 
cue to fight he bade defiance to the power which had 
dispersed the Armada. (Moore.) With his good friend 
Red Hugh O'Donnell by his side, he scattered army after 
army that dared to face him upon his own soil, and where- 
ever the red right hand was seen every arm that could 
strike a blow for Ireland was raised around it. Never be- 
fore had the English to meet so costly a struggle in the 
land which for four centuries had wasted their blood and 
treasure, For the four years preceding Klizabeth’s death, 
the Irish wars cost her treasury 1,200,000, and as to 
men, 20,000 had come in Hssex’s expedition. (Carte. 
Moore.) In the Pass of the Plumes the brave O’ Moores 
by their gallant exploit sent the feathers of his sol- 
diery to the winds, and all that he did from that first 
hour of defeat would not ‘imp out his drooping honour’s 
broken wing.” He had exchanged blows with the O’ Moores 
and had been worsted ; at the ford of Ballyclinch he inter- 
changed courtesies with O’ Neill, and was outwitted. (A/oore.) 
But words fell not more lightly from Hugh’s tongue, than 
before this his blows had fallen heavily upon Kssex’s 
countrymen. At Clontibret he had defeated Norreys and 
slain the gigantic Segrave in single combat; he had won 
Armagh from Statlord and entered the town in triumph ; 
at Drumfluich he had routed the Karl of Kildare’s army, 
and slain Lord de Burgh, Sir Francis Vaughan, and other 
of the oflicers: while at the ““ Mouth of the Yellow ford” 
(10th August, 1598,) the choicest forces in the queen’s ser- 
vice, the largest and best appointed army of veteran 
Englishmen that had ever fought in Ireland, left their 
leader, Marshal Bagnall, and a heap of slain upon the field, 
and their military chest, standards and baggage in the 
victors hands. The like of this victory, (according to 
Borlase, Reduction of Ireland, 178) the Irish never gained, 
since the English first set foot in Ireland. (Curry, 21). 
These were his and Ireland’s triumphs; when the for- 
tune of war changed, and the much-needed assistance 
at length came from Spain, with a fatuity which seems 
inaccountable the Spanish leader, Don Juan D’Aguila, 
landed his army in the south, to assist those who were 
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yaging war in the north. Yet through the whole leng 


sland, with such forces as he still cou ld muster, the 
[lugh hastened to strike again for Irel: and. In vain~ 
lay with Mountjoy, and when Kinsale surrendered 
‘for treland was at an end. For. a hil ea stand 
O'Sullivan, the Lord of Beare and 
brave MaeGeowheran boty hold the 
longer, all Munste1 
nt’s me eV ° (Moor ) Th se Wel 
who loved Ireland. They reached 
in Spain, whither he had gor 
» cause in which his heart rol 
had no object for him; he sick 
ely Cathedral of Valladolid ; 
hieltain, 


e had hated the Knelish from his earliest years ; he 


but a youth when they kidn apped him as he prayed 
hrine of Our Lady in the Carmelite Monast tery on 
h Swilly; and they had carried him, 
he was, loaded as a maletactor with 
ptivity. Hvyen in the words of 
‘“his manner of usave was 
and discommendabie, and neither allowable 
-inan.” (Captain Lee, apud ( Urry) He had 
reiven this d Pp wrong , : he live d but to avenge if, 
oreion soil, seeking means of vengeance 
and his country’s foes, his implacable spirit, 
| bitterness of disap — was yielded 
Neill, he had been borne back wounded 
sown territory. His asia was not yet 
ich) ster; and Doe wra and Mount} OV 
© pursuit, he still maintained him- 


adherents free and unvanquished. 


ried out, no support was lett but what 
arts around him, the warrior of sixty 


fi f*~ 
f'l 


streneth to bear up against addy 
sheathed the sword, tendered his 
-and elosed the contest with t 
ad so long bated. She too was 
ne of terrors ; and the news 

ill, but a day after O'Neill had 


but known this earuer, wouol 


Came 


i? 








he would have wished to measure swords with Tnelish 
power again, and to try his fortune against that of the new 
soverei¢n. But for such years as he should spen 


native soil, the nice sharp quille ts of English law were to 
harass him, and Knel ‘lish spl ‘3 were to beset him with their 


eraft and cuile. They were eager to fh ‘ soine excuse to 
‘plant’ his territory. So viowlant were they, ‘*sonum 

the eves that he ( ‘oul ld not (he si ere: drin nik ub Ries CAPOUSC of 
sack. but the State was advertised thereof a few hours after.” 
At length he felt the toils of his enemics i sing around 
him; life was no longer safe for him and his in Ireland, 
and the venerable chief, ace ya pan ied by many of the old 
and most illustri MUS blood « Ulste ¥ sought: Si soba LY ih a 
foreign land. Krom the Ping, Paul tie he reeeived an 
honourable hospitality, and it was at Tombs of the 


Apostles that his weary heart found shy 

The work ot pl: inf ation. which the absence of the aneient 

prince of the O 'Neills had made way for in Ulster. Wils- Not 

yet to commence ; it was stayed awhile by the rising of 

” Cahir O’ Dohe tty, in Inishowen. The vigoro is warlare 

hich he ke pt up, ma le ot ler WO! rk for the oe lish until 
+]. 


1 
’ 


= e119 } 1) 
ul Happy SOG ¢: as the 'y comp! ‘ant Cue dit). Y smnote 
im on the head, settled that business.” CM », Con 
ation of | ister). Now therefore James was to yim 
rita .. 


iS TUL Y} by 1 clearaner oft the ( l« stibb rn nativea, 3 in 


{ ' ‘ : ; = 
Mary Ss time part oft F Mister hal been made OF nelish an 
is 


over 070,000 acres of Munster disposed of 
rood subjects. (Carte). Over the counties of Cork, 
Kerry eS imerieck i oe pper ary; and W ater ford, the territory 

Desmond had exte iil d for 150 miles; undertakers (os 

*y Were rather ominously styled) were now spread over 
Here Sir Walter Raleigh had 42,010 acres ; his share 
e Munster wars and Desmond plur ider fared ill with 
is cruel imprisonment and sara mn form one of 
iny stains upon King James. As to the anthor of 

te Fe rie Queene, 80 to him whom he ial called ‘the 
lephea rd of the Ocean,” these Irish lands brought misfor- 
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? at] , 
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hi 


? Py) 


: al 1 The oppressed and maddened pe yl » hurn vl 
“penser's honse at Kileoleman, his infant child perished in 

Tames, and ‘‘for lack of bread,” s says Jen Jonson, 
* her died at a poor inn in W estminster.” The sad 


et and soldier present a painful contrast to 
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that gentle meeting, that Interchane@e of their accompli 
minds, in the beautiful spot under the Ballvhowra hills 
Which Spenser has himself sung of so sweetly, 
«* One day (quote he) I sat (as was my trade) 
Under the foote of Mole, that mountain hore, 
Keeping my sheepe amongst the cooly shade 
Of the greene alders by the Mullaes shore; 
There a straunye shepheard chaunst to find me out, 
Whether allured with my pipes delight, 
Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 
Or thither led by chaunce, I know not right. 
Whom when I asked from what place he came, 
And how he hight, himselfe he did ycleepe 
‘The Shepheard of the Ocean by name, 
And said he came far from the mainsea deepe. 
IIe, sitting me beside in that same shade, 
Provoked me to play some pleasant fit, 
And, when he heard the musicke which I made, 
He found himselfe full greatly pleasd at it: 
Yet, emuling my pipe, he tooke in hand 
My pipe, before that a@muled of many, 
And plaid theron ; (for well that skill he cond ;) 
Himselfe as skilfull in that art as any. 
He pip’d, I sung ; and when he sung, I piped ; 
By chaunge of turnes, each making other mery ; 
Neither envying other, nor envied, 
So piped we, untill we both were weary.” 
Colin Clouts come home aguine. verses 55 to 79 
Besides the historical names of Raleigh and Spenser, 
there were others among the Undertakers whose names 
are familiar in Munster even at the present time. These 
are they who contrived to retain in their hands what was 
bestowed on them; almost at once those lost the lands with 
which their services to their English sovereign had been 
rewarded. The greater part of Raleigh’s share weut, 
through the instrumentality of Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Munster, to Richard Boyle, afterwards first 
Earl of Cork, who was pushing his fortunes with @ rare 
vicour and aetivity, and continuing to manifest the zealous 
devotion to his employers which had brought him, — 
au humble station, most favourably into notice. ( i 
. ’ ’ ° ‘og \ wryiit y ) 
Lives of Celebrated Irishmen), Ue was Secretary © heir 
George Carew at the time when the Irish forces with ' 
‘ ete e . “i 7 4 
Spanish auxiliaries had been defeated by Mountjoy 
Kinsale (A.D. 1601), and he was despatehed with 7 
“4 . ‘ Tho haste he made 
tidings to the Knglish Court ( Moor Fe Phe haste h ‘ 
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was almost incredible. In his own words he tells :—'‘' I 
left my ord pre sident at Shandon (Castle, near Cork, on 
Monday morning about two of the clock ; and the next d: Ly 
being Tuesday, I delivered my packet, and supped with 
Sir Robert Cecil, who was then principal Secretary of 
State, at his house in the Strand; who, after supper, held 
me in discourse till two of the clock in the morning; and 
by seven that morning called upon me to attend him to 


] F eG ee . 
‘court, Where he presented me to her nae jonhs (Klizabeth) 
in 4 bed-chamber.” Amongst those se Who, besides Boyle, 


built up their fortunes on the rnins cf the house of Desmond, 
were, Sir Warham St. Leger, ancester of the Viscounts 
Doneraile, Sir Arthur Uyde, and Arthur Iyde, Hsq., 

Fane Beecher, and Hugh Worth, names still well known 
to Cork ears. ( Mac. Vevin. ) Some of the conditions which 


they undertook shew the strong anti-lrish character of the 


heme of plantation. Thus,—"* the head of each plantation 
was to be En: vlish, and the heirs females fo marry none but 
of Enelish birth : ‘and none of the meer Irish to be main- 
tained in any family there.’ So too,— no Nnglish 
planter was to be permitte “i to convey to any meer Trish.” 
VaeNevin). The exclusion of the natives from. their 
hullve soil was to be complete. Yet this Sdunster p aitation 
laied of its purpose. Whether it was that the attempt to 
Wake > the hatives give rooin to English planters was found 
task full of present danger and without present protit ; 
er that the Kuglish Court offered to the ambitious 
‘Hanees of more ready advancement than the troubled and 
Hreearious possession of the beautiful Munster Jands; 
what ver was the cause, many of the Undertakers disregarded 
¢ proposed exclusion of the natives, violated the conditions 
their grants, and made ‘leases and conveyances to 
many of the Irishry.” The events of a few years produced 
‘crisis which tested the success or failure of this atte mpt 
to fix the KE oglish in the ancient seats of the despoiled and 
Pundered natives s, and to fasten protest intism upon the 
»/antry as its religion ; whatever had been cffected towards 
He project, in that cris is was -very materially unsettled ; 
“ud Upon the national and Catholie side Munster range d 
eTSeLf with LO insignificant foree and in no unworthy 
, Whi it th re arose that rem: arkable array, the most 
met weight of its leading men, the justice of 
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their discontents, their se ming strength, or more than al? 
by the weakness or errors of f thei r oppone nts,” Which t} 

history of the country at any time offers. ( W/7// Hs, Celebrate ; 
[rishmen, iii. 85). 

The L7th century, which was now opening upon the 
world, produced mest important changes in Ireland:;— 
before it passed into the tomb of ages more was done towards 
the establishment of English rule in the country than 
through all the years that had been spent in bitter and 
incessant strife since the 12th century. And vet the events 
of that momentous pe riod in Trish history present no new 
hase. The race of the warlike and ambitious Plantagenet 
‘ings had given place upon the English throne t the 
haughty : ind arbitr: iy Tudor line, and now another dynasty, 
the fulse, fickle, faithless Stuarts, were to meet from the 
descendants of the ancient Irish race the same stedfast 
defiance as of old, the same obstinate, pertinacious resistance 
to Mnelish rule and English rulers. With the same. spirit 
on the one side and on the other, in the same manner as 


° j ° , ck : arse: aT 

hithe rLU, the wariare between native and strange! was stil 

; ! . ] 7 ‘ 
to be waeed : ho disaster could make the “ne di Spall 
} y ° > | *1) - i] 
the cause ol erty,—they were stil ) preserve f 


Renee thes einen in thei inftens serie eoneiie iol 
1?) lea end FS, h ) ste “K Q x; mple tw 
on ‘eo IGeNHCe, Uri str ingres an d noble L < i | 


iny nation.  Dhierry ) On the other hand, 


’ Sy) ‘? 


wiven by ¢ 
the conduct of the EKnelish was to be m: arked by th 
determined efforts to root out the native pr opulation,— 
most hopeful element of national strength th and national 
prosperity ; by the same utter rejection of any re: Spe et for 
the riehts of property, —the basis of every social right ; 
by the same total disreg: ard of tolerance of religions 
opinion,—the truest lesson of political wisdom which 
States ean practise, the best lesson of charity whieh the 
human heart ean lear Before the | blac ‘k nicht of th 
: enal Laws fell upon Ireland, she was doomed to bear suc ‘h 
ours of sorrow and suffering as were brought upon her 
eerie hy the Contiseation of Ulster, by the enforeeme 
of all Heli abeth’s laws against the Catholics, and by 
lawless spoliation of Conn: aught. For year alter : ar 
wrong was heaped upon wrong, ‘and the spirit of the ec unt ry 
brooded in hate and thirsted for vengeance. Like t! he suiien 
secret flow of some swollen tide whieh long makes 1t8 W4) 
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through dark and hidden channels, until at some spot 
too weak to resist the force of the swelling mass, the angry 
waters burst forth, and with all the devastating fury of pent 
up wrath rush out in resistless power; so when Charles I., 
full of haughty pretensions, attempted to introduce the 
maxims and the practice of absolute monarchy, when the 
Parliament, striking at the usurpations and the unlawful 
pretensions of the Crown, wounded it in its just prerogatives, 
in that time of struggle between Cavalier and Roundhead,— 
of contest between political and religious parties in England 
for the governinent of the country,—of struggle between 
the various classes of society for influence and power,— 
Ireland found the occasion it had panted for. (Guezot.) 
From the storm of proscription and persecution which 
rage with pitiless fury around them, the noble and the 
gentleman, the citizen and the peasant all alike,—the clergy 
and the laity, one in spirit,—the whole Catholic body, with 
one accord, launched out into insurrection. It was just as 
we see the sea-bird cast itself upon the heaving bosom of 
the swelling wave, when its pinions can bear it no longer 
through all the tempestuous fury of the raging storm. 
Then Cromwell came, and made unrelenting war upon the 
hostile race and the hostile faith, the race which was des- 
pised, the faith which was detested by the English people. 
There was one other time when the yet unvanquished 
lrish ranged themselves in battle against the still hated foe ; 
not now, alas! for national independence, but still it was 
for one who worshipped at the sante altar,—even under the 
royal standard of an English king it was that Sarsfield 
fought, and for him and his cause the heroic resistance of 
Limerick was made. There the last scene was enacted in 
perfidy and perjury ; the arms which the foe could not take, 
Were laid down upon the stone on which the Treaty was 
Signed, —that Treaty so soon foully violated; and the 
national history closes in the dismal and debasing scenes 
Oi the Penal days. 
Is it to rake up the embers of ancient animosities that 
ng . told, or as we listen do the old fires wake 
fie Pettis yok Ileaven forbid! It were sad indeed 
His wom of asps were on the lips that spoke the lessons 
= nee Vv, or if the precious jewel which Adversity wears 
re not found, Happily, through this war of the Irish 
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and English races for this dear island, upon whose fertile 
bosom the descendants of both now dwell together in peace 
and love, there is that to be discerned in which not alone 
those who can claim kindred with the old valiant Lrish race 
may feel pride ; in the undying resistance to foreign rule 
in the intense love of native land, is plainly to be discerned 
the mighty working of the spirit of Liberty which demands 
the sympathy and the admiration of all mankind. From 
the first hour when the Irish axe struck at the Norman 
spear, through the long and bitter strugele, love for Ireland, 
the spirit of national independence, inspired and aniinated 
the lrish hearts. In later years arose another element of 
strife between the races, and then with the patriot love of 
the land of their fathers were mingled stedfast devotion to 
the faith their fathers loved, and the purest veneration for 
the altars at which their fathers worshipped. In this eause,— 
Religion—Nationality, it was that Irishmen fought, and 
bled and died,—a cause so noble as to be worthy a struggle 
so valiant,—a stragyle dignified by the spirit in which it 
was sustained, Compare it with the deeds by which others 
conquered and others fell. There arose a people who, fired 
by fanatic enthusiasm, bore down all that disciplined valour 
could oppose to them. In less than fourscore and ten 
years, the lifetime of many an aged Arab, these Moslem 
conquerers extended their empire and their faith over the 
wide regions of Asia and Africa, subverting the empire of 
the Khosrus; subjugated great territories in India; estab- 
lished a splendid seat of power in Syria; dictated to the 
conquered kingdom of the Pharaohs; overran the wuole 
northern coast of Africa; scoured the Mediterranean with 
their ships,—in a word, trampled down all the old dynasties 
which once held haughty and magnificent sway in the 
East. ( Washington Irving, Successors of Mahomet). — 

In less than 90 years!—and for centuries this little 


Western island was unconquered, and detied the power 0! 
the invader! 
Again, another instance ;—there came to the coasts 0! 


England a Norman Duke. One battle was fought, on the 
bloody field the Saxon king defending his crown was sai, 
in two short mouths from that day the victorious | 
was crowned, and no effort of the conquered 


nvader 
Saxons eould 
take the kingly round from off the strang 
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sirike from his hand the sceptre which he laid so heavily 
upon the vanquished and oppressed people. 

Yet to the shores of this island came one English king 
after another, with royal armaments too; centuries went 
by, and it was no more than an empty sound, a barren 
title, that called any stranger, king of Ireland. 

May this heritage of honour be the glory and the pride 

of every Irish breast ! Through triumph and through trial 
the Irish of other years cherished an unswerving, unfalter- 
ing devotion to Gop and their country ; the bright example 
can be emulated by the Irish of to-day, the same spirit can 
animate them, walking in the right path, nerving themselves 
for the race, the goal of which is, personal holiness, fervent 
patriotism. ‘The worthiest citizenship is now the truest 
patriotism ; the peace of our country, the prosperity of her 
wople, should henceforth be the aims of our striving. 
rom whatsoever causes arose the bitter struggles of the 
Past, they exist no longer, their glory alone remains. 
From the Ulster glens and the Munster valleys, from the 
plains of Leinster and the hills of Connaught, a loving and 
awilling allegiance is given to the gracious rule of that 
beloved Sovereign who owns and deserves her subjects’ 
duty. The once-hostile races have long mingled, like the 
ae streams of the island now so dear to both ;—with 
hands clasped in the grasp of friendship all turn their eyes 
in thankfnlness to catch the blending brightness of the 
Arch of peace. 


Ambo sic populi, dissociabilis 
Quos dudam paries separat, unicum 
In corpus coeunt ; hoc proprium modo 


Ambobus maneat decus. 


(Hymn for the Epiphany). 











Arr. V.—CLOSING SCENES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 


Histoire de la Societé Francaise Pendant la Revoluti 


{ 


Par EK. et J. de Goncourt. Paris: Dentu. 1856 


In looking through the history of the first French Revoluti 
one is astounded by the mixture of crime followed by frivolit 
of frivolity followed by crime. Chapter after chapter so - 
story runs; there was rest no where, and they dance, as if the 
nation sought to trample reflection every where, 

Carlyle, in that chapter of his third volume, the chapter he 
calls “ Lion Not Dead,” has noticed this fact. He writes :— 
“This Revolt of Gevuiina), therefore, has passed, like a vain 
ery. ‘The Prisoners rest safe in Ham, waiting for ships; some 
nine-hundred ‘chief Terrorists of Paris’ are disarmed.  Sans- 
culottism, swept forth with bavonets, has vanished, with its 
misery, to the bottom of Saint-Antoine and Saint-Marceau.— 
Time was when Usher Maillard with Menads could alter the 
course of Legislation ; but that time is not. Legislation seems 
to have got bayonets ; Section Lepelletier takes its lirelock, not 
for us! We retire to our dark dens; our ery of hunger ts 
called a Plot of Pitt; the Saloons glitter, the flesh-col 
Drawers gyrate as before. It was for ‘ 7de Cadarus’ then and 


ored 


her Vuscadins and Money-changers that we fou cr} { - It was 
for Balls in flesh-colored drawers that we took Feud by 
he beard, and did, and dared, sheding our blood like water! 


Again, in the chapter ‘ La Cabarus,” we have tis glowing 
picture — 

‘« Llow, above all, shall a poor National Convention withstand I 
In this poor National Convention, broken, bewildered by long terrers 
perturbations and guillotinement, there is no Pilot, there is not pe8 
even a Danton, who could undertake to steer you an) whither, - 
such press of weather. The utmost a bewildered Convention om 
do, is to veer, and trim, and try to keep itself steady ; and rusty 
undrowned, before the wind. Nee dless to struggle »: to nit g 
a- lee, an id ni ike ‘hout _ A be wilde red C‘onve ntio 1} drags a psi 
the teeth of the wind; but is rapidly blown ro mind ag SO strane 
is the wind, we Say ; and so changed ; blowing fresher and 1 fresher, 4 
from the sweet Southwest : ; your dev astating g Northeasters, 40 St " 
Tornado-gusts of Terror, b low n utterly out! All Sanseu 
are passing AWAY ; all things are becoming Calottic. 
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Do but look at the cut of clothes; that light visible Result, signi- 
Scant of a thousand things which are not so visible. In winter 1793, 
men went in red nightcap; Municipals themselves in sabots : the very 
Citovennes had to petition against such headgear. But now in this 
winter 1794, where is the red nightcap? With the things beyond 
the Flood. Your moneyed Citoyen ponders in what elegantest style 
he shall dress himself ; whether he shall not even dress himself as the 
Free Peoples of Antiquity. The more adventurous Citoyenne has 
already done it. Behold her, that beautiful adventurous Citoyenne : 
in costume of the Ancient Greeks, such Greek as Painter David could 
teach; her sweeping tresses snooded by glittering antique fillet ; 
bright-dyed tunic of the Greek women; her little feet naked, as in 
Antique Statues, with mere sandals, and winding-strings.of riband,— 
defving the frost ! 

There is such an effervescence of Luxury. For your Emigrant 
(Ci.devants carried not their mansions and furnitures out of the 
country with them; but left them standing here: and in the swift 
changes of property, what with money coined on the Place de la 
Revolution, what with Army-furnishings, sales of Emigrant domains 
and Church Lands and King’s Lands, and then with the Aladdin’s- 
lamp of Agio in a time of Paper-inoney, such mansions have found 
lew occupants. Old wine, drawn from Ci-devant bottles, descends 
new throats. Paris has swept herself, relighted herself; Salons, 
Suppers not Fraternal, beam once more with suitable effulgence, 
very singular in colour’ The fair Cabarus is come out of Prison ; 
wedded to her red-gloomy Dis, whom they say she treats too loftily : 
uit Cabarus gives the most brilliant soirées. | Round her is gathered 
anew Republican Army, of Citoyennes in sandals; Ci-devants or 
other What remnants soever of the o'd grace survive, are rallied 
wr a “a wold. hand, in this cause, labours fair Josephine, ‘the 

. xeauharnais, though in straitened circumstances: intent, both 

‘them, to blandish down the grimness of Republican austerity, and 
recivilise mankind, . 
Ph nag - 2 old they were civilised: by witchery of the 
Bailes! eet and Muterpean rhythm ; by the Graces, by the 
reron, 9 eg m peers gage are there in those soirées: Kditor 
than the Carma, m4 — ; Bar ras, who had known other dances 
ate at trim Generals of the Republic are there ; in 
thered all ~osige oe good against sabre-cuts ; the hair 
Among which _ lowing down behind, fixed with a comb. 
bronzecomplexioned do we not Fecognises once more, that little 
Me , Xioned Artillery-Officer of Toulon, bome from the 

“ian Wars! Grim enou rh: of ‘les slescst crusk entbcks Ganies 
‘as been in trouble. in ill} m h ears cement < alte 
leservedly o g Wn tit earth ; also in ill favour, as a man promoted, 

yor hot, by the Terrorists and Robespierre Junior. But 

I 

Will not Barras speak a word for him ? 
serve Barras soto do. Somewhat forlorn 
present, stands that Artillery-Officer ; looks, with 
arnest eyes of his, into a future as waste as the inost waste. 
; yet with the strangest utterances in him, if you awaken 
einite Lote, like light or lightning ;— on the whole, rather 


*$ not Barras know him ? 
permit at any time it will] 
‘ ‘ortune, for the ; 
. e deep e 
seiturn 
B, Whi 
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dangerous? <A ‘dissocial’ man? Dissocial enough; a natural terror 
and horror to all Phantasms, being himself of the genus Reality! 
Ile stands here, without work or outlook, in this forsaken manner j= 
glances nevertheless, it would seem, at the kind glance of Josephine 
Beauharnais ; and, for the rest, with severe countenance, with open 
eyes, and closed lips, waits what will betide. 

That the Balls, therefore, have a new figure this winter, we can 
see. Not Carmagnoles, rude ‘ whirl-blasts of rags,’ as Mercier called 
them, ‘precursors of storm and destruction :’ no, soft Ionic motions; 


fit for the light sandal, and antique Grecian tunic! Efflorescence of 


Luxury has come out; for men have wealth; nay new-got wealth ; 
and under the Terror you durst not dance, except in rags. Among 
the innumerable kinds of Balls, let the hasty reader mark only this 
single one: the kind they call Victim Balls, Bals a Victime. The 
dancers, in choice costume, have all crape round the left arm: to be 
admitted, it needs that you be a Vietime ; that you have lost a relative 
under the ‘error. Peace to the Dead ; let us dance to their memory! 
lor in all ways one must dance. 

It is very remarkable, according to Mercier, under what varieties 
of figure this great business of dancing goes on. ‘ The women,’ says 
he, ‘are Nymphs, Sultanas ; sometimes Minervas, Juuos, even Dianas. 
In lightly-unerring gyrations they swim there ; with such earnestness 
of purpose; with perfect silence, so absorbed are they. Whatis 
singular,’ continues he, ‘the onlookers are as it were ming'ed with 
the dancers; form, as it were, a circumambient element round the 
different contre-dances, yet without deranging them, It is rare, 10 
fact, that a Sultana in such circumstances experiences the smallest 
collision, Her pretty foot darts down, an inch from mine ; she is off 
again; she is as a flash of light: but soon the measure recals her to 
the point she set out from. Like a glittering comet she travels her 
ellipse; revolving on herself, as by a double effect of gravitation and 
attraction.’ Looking forward a little way, into Time, the same 
Mercier discerns Merveilleuses in © flesh-coloured drawers’ with gold 
cirelets; mere dancing Houris of an artificial Mahomet's- Paradise: 
much too Mahometan. Moutgaillard, with his splenetic eyes notes 
a no less strange thing; that every fashionable C.toyenne you meet 
is in an interesting situation. Good Heavens, every? Mere pillows 
and stuffing ! adds the acrid man ;—such ia a time of depopulation 
by war and guillotine, being the fashion. No further seek its merits 
to disclose. , . 

Behold also, instead of the old grim Tappe-durs ot Robespierté, 
what new street-yroups are these? Young men habited not rs 
black-shag Carmagnole spencer, but in superfine Aabit peer 
spencer with rectangular tail appended to it; ‘ aquare-catte - 
with elegant anti-guillotinish specialty of collar ; ‘the hair p on 
the temples,’ and knotted back, long-flowing, In military wise a i 
men of what they call the Muscadin or Dandy species! I od 
his fondness, names them Jeunesse Dorée, Golden, or Gilt — 
They have come out, these Gilt Youths, in a kind of han eee 
state; they wear erape round the left arm, sucl of ti ne ae 
Victims. More, they carry clubs loaded with lead; i 4" 
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manner: any 7ppe-dur, or remnant of Jacobinism they may fall in 
with. shall fare the worst. They have suffered much: their friends 
guillotined; their pleasures, frolics, superfine collars ruthlessly 
repressed: ‘ware now the base Red Nightcaps who didit! Fair 
Caharus and the Army of Greek sandals smile approval. In the 
Théatre Feydeau, young Valour in square-tailed coat eyes Beauty in 
Greek sandals, and kindles by her glances: Down with Jacobinism ! 
No Jacobin hymn or demonstration, only Thermidorian ones, shall 
be permitted here; we beat down Jacobinism with clubs loaded with 
lead, 

But let any one who has examined the Dandy nature, how petulant 
it is, especially in the gregarious state, think what an clement, in 
sacred right of insurrection, this Gilt Youth was! Broils and 
battery ; war without truce or measure! Hateful is Sansculottism, 
as Death and Night. For indeed is not the Dandy culottic, habila- 
tory, by law of existence ; ‘a cloth-animal ; one that lives, moves and 
has his being in cloth ?’ 

So goes it, waltzing, bickering ; fair Cabarus, by Orphic witchery, 
struggling to recivilise mankind. Not unsuccessfully, we hear. 
What utmost Republican grimness can resist Greek sandals, in Ionic 
motion, the very toes covered with gold rings? By degrees the 
indisputablest new-politeness rises ; grows, with vigour. And yet, 
whether, even to this day, that inexpressible tone of society known 
under the old Kings, when Sin had ‘lost all its deformity’ (with or 
without advantage to us), and airy Nothing had obtained such a local 
habitation and establishment as she never had,—be recovered? Or 
even, whether it be not lost beyond recovery ? - Kither way, the 
world must contrive to struggle on.” y 


Truly they danced as in old, wild days, but now the dancers 
were laced and powdered, Night falls; hark : all the city 1s in 
tumult, the echoes are awakened by the din of a thousand 
musicians sounding from east to west of the city, on the right 
we on the left bank of its river. Every where are fiddles 
i aia and from the most obscure alleys the harsh and 

" lant notes of tle violin are borne on the night air. 
iam gag fetch their breath, whilst from all quarters, 
he ig gi every thoroughfare, other ‘tusicians hasten to 

L ‘in the clatter of this jangled and inharmonious uproar. 
ri ~ arg She dances since Ziermidor ; she dances 
she nese to f rte a Y Ae none, ibs herself, 
of darkness tek ee ee a —? pnts mt iy ay 
the guillotine oom we enageng Scarcely rescued from 
Rie to tonics, ices to think of it no inore, and with the 
lightest ae progr Is In a perpetual pose, the ear alive to the 
ance, stil Ue i¢ hand on the shoulder of the first comer, 

» SUI bleeding, and all destroyed, turns, and jirouettes, 
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and flutters in one vast and insane gambol, a weak shadow of 
the so recently terrible and frantic Carmaguole. 

It is the god Vestris who succeeds to the god Marat! Run, 
run every where with your fiddle kit, dancing masters hasten ! 
Enkindle yourselves, radiant lights, Sune of the Night! Pro- 
viders of the orchestra, Helman, of la rue Gaillon, have bands 
of harmonious minstrels alw: ays ready, troops of indefatigab le 
musicians in tune to play till four o'clock in the morning ! 
During the entire mght the door knockers are loud! y assailed : 
fiddlers! rouse up! ‘here are six crowns of six livres aud a 
bottle of wine for your night! Happy the e7-devant riche who 
knows how to scrape: he sees a new and r: ipid mode of acquir- 
ing wealth.* 

The populace rush to the ball, they seize the passing hour, 
they drown memory, relinquish hope ; they stultify themselves 
with noise, brilliant lights, fluttering ganze, pe fumed ; air, figures 
exposed, legs unveiled, looks, shape, all that can inebriate the 
senses and Terpsichore suffice s to console in their affliction, 
all these Frenchmen, these young Armagnacs drenched during 
two years in the blood of the scaffolds where their fathers 
peris shed ! 

They dance in slight shoes; they dance iu coarse sabots ; 
they dance to the ni neal twang of tire bagpipe ; they dance to 
the duleet notes of the flute ; - th icy dance with a measure d tread, 
and they dance with the bounding r and joyous step of the 
newly imported jig.T 

Thus, the rich and the poor, the artisan and the patron, 
the aristocrat and the democrat, all toil to the best of their 
abilities in this bacchanalhian epidemic winch raged in Pars 
during six hundred and forty-four balls! 

They dance at the rate of twenty-four sous for a gentleman, 
and twelve for a citizen, at la rue des Villes Saint ‘Lhomas, 
between la Passage Feydean and la rue Notre-Dames des Vice 
toires et la Maison de la Modestie ; 

They dance all the guintidis and decadis al the . 
citizen Failly, at the Museum, rue de T! ‘inville, heretofore 


Dauphine ; 


s 
‘ 
‘ 


house | 
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e Le Nouveau l’aris,. par L. . Mercier. Dar iS, ‘.) . a 
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They dance at rue de la Loi, No. 1238, at the residence of 
citizen Travers, at the rate of five livres for a gentleman ; 

They dance at the Bal de Calypso chez Maloisel, faubourg 
Montmartre, 109 and 110, ata befitting, i.e., ‘“‘décente,’’ charge ; 

They dance at rue Neuve des Capucines, near that of the 
Pikes, at the house of citizen Blondel ; 

They dance at rue du Mont-Blanc, at the corner of the Boule- 
vard, at the house of citizen Justin ; 

They dance at rue de la Loi, opposite the Arcade Colbert, at 
the residence of citizen Dolat, dancing master ; 

They dance at Z/otel de la Chine, rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, opposite the Treasurer's ; 

They dance, chez Luequet, rue Etienne ; 

They dance, Maison, Mauduit, rue Poissonnicre ; 

They dance, rue des Prouvaires, chez Loiseau ; 

They dance, rue de Jassienne, chez Maréchal ; 
They dance, Place Vendéme, chez Guittet ; 
They dance at the German ball at la rue Tiquetonne ; 

They dance at the ball, rue Neuve Saint-Hustacke, where 
sngle ladies were not admitted ; 

They dance, every Sunday and every Thursday, at the Bal 
@hiver and at the billiard club, rue Saint Jacques, No. 5, the 
alley facing la rue Parcheminerie, at the bottom of the court ; 

They dance every where, they dance to banish thought ; 

They dance at the quay of la Vallée, in the cloisters hitherlo 
occupied by the Augustinians ; 

They dance at the Novitiate of the Jesuits; 

They dance at the convent of the Carmelites ; 

They dance at the Seminary of St. Sulpice ; 

They dance at the convent of the daughters of Holy Mary ; 

They dance on blood, they dance on September ! 

They dance, rue de Vaugirard, in the house formerly occu- 
pred by the white friars, or Carmelites !* 
ga in the old cemetery of Saint Sulpice! They 
las tae ihe eS door are these words still written : 
aad : . me aim spem expectantes requiescunt ; On this 
fed . Bal de he same time, a beautiful transparent rose noti- 

mode des Lephyrs !t 
lhey dance on tears, they dance on mourning! They dance 


tenet 


——_ 





“s eeviten Affiches, An IL, I1L, 1V., V., passim.—Paris pendant 
Sm 1795, 1796, 1797, par Peltier. 

” ‘ronique scandaleuse de l’'an 1800. Paris, 1801. 
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between the sons and daughters of the guillotine ; and th ee 
overwhelming sorrows, which should be ever; asting, are whisked 
away under the ‘wad of the rigadoons! The Arte: mesians 


1 


smile as they move grac fully alot g ! the orphan boy and the 
orphan girl, with tears dried up, entwine and vide thi rough 
the Valse and Zephyr. The fountains of human sympathy 
h ive be come ari |: and the heart, call OUS Lo the pur st feelings 
of our better nature, refuses a throb that might wean it from 
the deiirium of the passing hour! In exemplitication of this 
palling fact, Polichinelle, an eye witness, thus relates :— 
| saw a fine young man, and this fine young man said to ine: 
\ wis Polichinelle. . . . the y have killed my father! They 
e killed your father ?—: and I drew out my handkerchief to 
Wet ‘eis whilst he commenced dancing: 


Zigue, zague, abandon 
Un pas de rigandon !”* 
They dance at the Faubourg Saint-Germain at the Bal des 
Victimes.+ 
All ranks in society dance ; the merchants dance with their 
neighbours ; and the cagnotte pay the fiddlers, or thirty sous 
young delegates and clerks darce with the seamstresses and 
griscttes. For twenty sous jewellers’ apprentices, working 
wellers, hair-dressers, tailors’ and upholsterers’ boys, dance 


with work-women and chamber maids. et two sous, given 
p rivate ly, shoemakers’ boys, locksmiths, arpenters, joiners, 
dance with nymphs of the Tea Gardens, fis ge ges nN, ‘and with 
fo wer cirls.t And, in those barns whic a sign-post with a 


lit orthog raphic al error announced as Farhall, ies here, 
the lustre was an iron sconce suspended by a eond, ? 
a cabaret boy’s pitcher, the orchestra a hurdy gu rdy Se even 
amongst this swine-herd of the canaille, there 1s a boun 
) yousness, leaping, stamping, clattering without tune or mea- 
sure: shill they danee ! . 
The higher classes are infected by this a por 
They dance. They dance for dissipation, they dance at the 
changug Me 


The y 


balls of fashion, where a room is set apart for 
dress, and assuming any costume suited to their tastes. 


dan ‘eat the cost ol live livres, 
CC _—=eEeee 





* Une journée de Paris, par Ripault, An. \ 

t Le Censeur Dramatique, vol. I. . 

t Paris a la fin du dix-hutiéme siecle, par Pujoulx, An. IX. II 
§ Le Nouveau Diable Boiteux (par Chaussier), An. \ Bay VOL 2D 
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They dance at No. 80 de la rae d’Orléans- Honoré, at the. 
hitel @’Aligre. ‘They dance at the ball of the hdtel Biron, the 
excellent orchestra of which was directed by Gérard. They 
dance at the academy of librarians and novelists, rue de Ver- 
neuil. They dance at la Maison Egalité, at the balls of the 
Cercle de l'Harmonie, where the entertainment is varied with 
pieces on the harp. They dance at la Maison des Tuilleries, 
rue Honoré, where Krasa exhibited before his audience ¢¢zstru- 
ment du Parnasse.* They dance at la Maison d@’Orsay, under 
ceilings worthy of Peter de Cortona, in saloons decorated as 
the ‘hermes of ‘Titus, around tables of the rarest mosaics, 
around representations of Bouchier and of Taraval.- They 
dance at the balls of la Maison Richelieu, crowned by devices. 
They dance under those canopies which they dishonor ; it is 
Sunday, and the reeking vapour of punch, and the fumes of 
tobacco, vitiate the air; on these inlaid floors, trodden hereto- 
fore by the bright boot or the satin slipper, the daughters of the 
Palais-Royal tumble and wallow.[ ‘They dance there on Sa- 
turday ; and Saturday of la Maison Richelieu “is the epitome 
of transparent robes, of head-dresses richly overladen with lace, 
gold, diamonds, gauze.”§ ‘They dance at this voluptuous 
Vauxhall of la rue de Bondy, of which citizen Joly, artificer of 
the Theatre of Arts, had the arrangement. 
They dance at the pavilion de Hanovre. They dance, rue 
ve lEchiquier, at the pavilion of ?Echiquier. This was for- 
merly the louse of the florist Wenzell, whose paper flowers, it 
has been said, made Nature jealous.|| To give greater eclat 
to these wonders, scarcely were you in the hall of the build- 
ng when you beheld artificers employed copving from the 
collection of flowers and foliage with which the walls were 
ornamented. And yet, Wenzell converted this house into a 
i - geri for concerts and subscription balls. People 
ve bniliant and numerous, filling the saloons and the 
belose = which was erected the Altar of Love, the ordeal 
om oo the test of Sensibility was to be exhibited. lor 

se Datladeres, for thus he designated his fétes, Wenzel] 


a _ 
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La Petite Poste Floreal, An. V. 
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provided every allurement. He evoked laughter, before Janne! 
ing forth mto the mazes of the dance ; and the famous Thiémet. 
the wonderfal initator, Hever gave prece lence to the dancers 
till he had firs! enlivened th lem by his Joines gourmand, his 
Chasse du Moulin, and by lis Arracheur de dents* But the 
better order of society dance, where Madame Hamelin ec: 
most frequently, bringing her graceful Creoles, at the hotel 
Longueville, at this hotel Lon: cneville to the reputation of which 
ina few years succeeded | ‘hotel de Mercit There, in thos 
e saloons, as a gallery at the Louvre, revolved. thirty 
circles of contre dances; so vast is this hall that two qu vdril es 
of negresses danced incog 1n a corner near the door of entrance, 
The bow of Hullin, the fiddler, led, and all the musicians 
came in beautiful unison. ‘Three hundred women perfumed and 
(loating in their graceful, yet disgraceful, dishabilles, as Venuses, 
( . SINS VW hat should be concealed, indelicate ext bitions 0 yf 
" eautiful lees, roguish feet, elegant « corsage, graceful hands, 
ew  Armide, forms de ¢ Callipye ra, ’ fluttering i in the arms of 
esis dancers, twirling and revolving inthe giddy maz 
kuitted to their Adonis’s, who streteh forth an en ried en t 
gracefully delineated by the supple nankeen. Under golden 
cornices, a thousand mirrors repeat the smiles, and 1 reflect the 
intertwinings, the dresses so gracefully draped, 3 vet moulded to 
the figures, the necks of alabaster, and mouths which, in the 
intoxication and whirlwind of pleasure, open but to ‘disclose 
lips blooming as roses ! 

[In the city, these men and these women bask and warin 
themselves in the glittering brightness of the ball-room, 
drink ambrosial wine from brimming goblets, eat from buffets 
laden with the earliest fruits of the season,—but the wine Is 
deleterious ! the viands unsound ! the heat, not the pure fire of 
the hearths!  Itis ten degrees colder.t At these doors which, 
at dawn, vomit forth disgusting dancers, may be seen some 
poor shivering creature on her knees in the dung, disputl ing 
with the dogs a half-gnawed bone : these are women too! 

Under the wheels of the gilt chariots, which bear the reve! llers 
to their homes, senna a man falls fainting across Weir 


— 


a 





* Petites Aftie Nivose , An. V a Encore un tableau de l’aris, 
par Henrion, An. V IIL. 
+ Paris et ses modes, 1808, 
¢ L’Accusateur public, Vol. I: 
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path ; sometimes he is dying, at other times it Is a dead body 
that is encountered, bearing still in its mouth the herbs browsed 
on the public way, and sought by the unhappy sufferer in a 
vail effort to allay hunger, and stay the approach of a painful 
death. In the midst of a lavish and criminal outlay, bread 
costs, by order of the Central Bureau, sixty francs a pound.* 
Meat, one hundred and twenty livres; some butchers made 
prodigious fortunes by fat alone. 

Sad time! Hunger is seated at every fire-side, an impor- 

tunate beggar, who will not be driven away. To appease them, 
here is a portion of a roast horse, some putrid herrings, and 
a syrup of roots!—Melancholy time! In this dish placed on 
the table by the mother of a family, there is a quart of kidney 
beans, these cost twenty-five livres, some butter for ten livres, 
and the coal by which this sorry meal has been dressed cost three 
livres, Sorrowful time! ‘The people, famishing, go en queus 
(in file) to the butchers and bakers ; the rabble less turbulent, 
erushed and weighed down by their excess of misery, wait In 
sullen silence from midnight to morning, the receipt of the logs 
ofwood which will impart heat to them for a short time. 
Doleful time! Sugar fails even to the sick in Paris. Wood has 
become so scarce, that even, when legs have been amputated 
in the armies, the sufferers could not be accommodated with 
substitutes of wooden ones ! 
_ Washing a chemise costs a crown; blocks of timber rise, 
in two days, to two thousand livres above the old price. Water 
is dearer than wine ; wine increases ten-fold.§ Candles rise to 
forty-five livres; the prices of the Opera are consequently 
advanced, 

During this career of madness the ordinary expenses of life 
became so immoderate and exaggerated as to seem alinost 
fabulous, When a man of the present day reads the figures 
pore ered, it will appear to him as if those figures were a 
nana dance, a fairy tale of additions, or a voyage in the king- 
na mis Moon, by means of an hallucination of Swift. The 

and positive advance of prices for matters of ordinary use, 
SLL 
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challenge belief, when the relative value of the articles are 
taken into consideration.* ‘The millions of reams of assiguats 
which fell in circulation, occasioned an astonishing depreciation 
of the funds of the Republic. Nevertheless they peer 
themselves if they believed that the man who, the d day when 
louis fell two thousand four hundred livres by means ‘of the 
assignats, pai d one louis as the - e of an artic le, or as wages 
for labour paid but the value of a louis. At that time, neither 

id nor silver were the repre sentative tokens of the value of a 
pt urchase or of a payment: by means of its se: arcity, by acting 
as a snare in the hands of the stock jobber, it was nothing 
more than an instrument of depreciation of paper; 1 had no 
other relation to the value of things, no negociation beyond 
that of lowering the assignats, During the period sheais of 
assignats were given for an hour’s wages to a workman, who 
got bread eratis.t Packages of assionats were given for a 
bundle of vegetables to the kitchen garde ‘ner, who a bread 
with the twelth part; at that ume the price “of a hamper of 
radishes Was one thousand livres per day, and other de- 


licacies were equally dear.t Then, in this cascade de 
discredit which fell on paper money, each day a fresh wass of 
sion nee was flung amongst the people, adding ‘ _ abase- 
ment. ‘Thus in the month of Brumaire, year , Dubois- 
C) neé acknowledged that the manufacture of sig! ai was at 


the rate of one hundred millions a day, and even that did not 
suffice for half their wants. He admitted that the government 
was on the point of bankruptcy by the fact that a sufficient 

intity of paper had not been manufactured for their service. 
At ‘this period the passers-by were accosted by mendicants, 
who said to them: In the naine of God, give me charity; it 
costs me two hundred and thirty livres to pay for my shoes, and 
even these let in the water! ‘Then there are the figures record. 
ing almost fabulous charges, which the books of the time have so 
well attested, and to which ‘the present generation can hardly 
vive credit. 

We here subjoin one of those account- books, neneee 
«The year LL. of the Re ‘public, One and Indivisible. Th 


I wing are the extracts :— 


A aged nt. 
hands d’oignons dev rait se connaitre en ciboules, par Sai 


” Vi recnawn 
Aubin, An Il. 
Journal de France, Pluvidse, An IV. 


t Censeur des Journaux, Fructidor, Ann III. 
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T HERMIDOR. 
, Livres, 
Ten pounds of Candles ee 480 
A rope of red wool ees 35 
F'rucTipor. 
Washing for the month ees eee ane 140 
Paid for making two bonnets’... tna ous 64 
Gauze for three bonnets = oes ue 100 
Two dozen Cambric handkerchiefs ia bas 3,400 
A brown silk robe... ° 1,040 


A robe of unbleached lawn embroidered in silk 2,500 


We now enter on a year of increased madness, the year IV. 


VENDEMAIRE, 
For a blue and yellow cravat in silk and cotton ose 200 
BrRuMAIRE. 
Mending awatch .... obs oes aes 200 
A black straw bonnet éie sinks Ge 400 
For three pounds of wax candles, at 110 livres per lb. ... 330 
Seven pairs of white silk hose ... eve eee 3,600 
F rRiMAIRe. 
For a package of candles se see oti 625 
For a stock of colored and white thread... ure 2,000 
For a lb. of coffee ... ads bua én 210 
A pair of shoes wie ns wie ane 250 
For half a pig ae sae one see 7,000 
Fortwo turkeys... ose es vee 500 
Washing for the month wd tes said 600 
NIvoseE. 
Two packages of very fine candles ~ oe 2,000 
Meat bought at P. ... laa a ‘ie 1,000 
PLuvol!seE. 
For five plumes of feathers va id 19 2,600 
For iron grating the cabinet of a library ... bis 2,000 
For two dozen dusters de ‘a din 5,200 
For meat bought at P. ai ~ one 2,000 
Por oil ... bat Boas : ‘ 3,600 
For wax lights a ade 4,000 
Washing for the month or bas oéd 2,500 
VENTOSE, 
A cartload of wood ... pen eee oe 7,100 
- tarlatane mantle embroidered al er 7,000 
or making a bonnet a a. at 300 
a robe and a fan Maire rma » 20,000 
pany trimmings and expenses of a robe ove ove 3,000 
Silk fora mantle... site il ! 3,000 


V { y ’ e 40 . 
ar erly, Epimenides, whom a malignant spirit resuscitated, 
lu | : . 
wost opportunely restored to the world at this period, was 
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not after all such an exaggerator when he recapitulated his 
expenses of one day, as thus:— 
** 18,650 livres for my great coat, my blouse, my vest, and my 
small clothes. 
Livres 
1,500—My hose. 
2,700— My hat. 
3,000— My boots. 
600—Hackney coaches and dinners. 
12,000—A_ watch. 
50—Coffee and liqueur. 
2,800—Paper, pens, wax and light.” 


ote d 


41,300 


And these inconceivable prices, from whom are they 
demanded? From a proprietary ruined by voluntary borrow- 
ing, and the compulsion of the Reign of Terror; by a proprie- 
tary bound only, according to the Revolution, to pay a fifth of 
their revenue, but paying the tolls exacted at the barriers, the 
taxes on doors, windows, chimneys, on their carriages and 
horses ; a proprietary against whom they have created courts 
of enquiry as to title upheld by their courts of registry; a 
proprietary payiny: by right of patent the fifteenth part of their 
rents, paying imposts on timber, paying contributions of ground 
rent as rates in sustainment of the ci-devant value of the 
funds diminished by one half, paying the additional sums, and 
clearing off all these incumbrances by forestalled payments, 
which mortgaged the proprietary tothe usurer ;* a proprietary, We 
aver, so extorted from then, and so shorn, that their net revenue 
would not produce more than would enable them to pay the 
sixteen livres on tobacco and the fifty sous on the salt ; which 
they restored as a memento of the ancient gabel or impost on 
salt,+ and they bitterly regretted that under the reign of the 
fearful Abbé 'Terray, the taxes were not recoverable before the 
eighth or ninth month, in place of being thirty days before 
the legal expiration of the former term. 

From whom do they exact these inconceivable prices P From 
the owners of estates ruined by the requisitions of 99 and 
"94, by the imposts for volunteers, by the unusual war com 
tributions, by the imposts of la Vendée, by arbitrary taxes; 


nO 





Réflexions sur la Révolution de France. 
L’Accusateur public, Vol. I. 
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Censeur des journaux, Decembre, 1796. 
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from these possessors of the land, of which the farmers held 
the leases before the Revolution, robbers, within the law, who 
were empowered to pay their rents with the yearly harvest, and 
who contented themselves by selling their crops for ten times 
their worth, and reimbursing their landlords at their own 
valuation.™ 

From whom? From creditors of two thousand louis in 
1789, whom their debtors reimbursed in 1795 with fifty louis. 

From whom? From creditors of emigrants reduced to a 
mazimum of rent, payed off with funds oppressed by debts, 
though the properties of the emigrants amounted to thirteen 
milliards and their debts to two.T 

From whom ? From officers of the Government who got but 
slight reward, and who did not commence the receipt of even 
their slender pay until they imitated the rising en masse of 
the employers of the Treasury who declared one fine day that 
they would not permit another sack of money to be sent away 
without getting some of it themselves. 

From whom may we still ask do they demand these exor- 
bitant prices? From life annuitants payed only in paper by 
their debtors, in the same manner as they received the tenth, 
or the twentieth of their revenue. 

From whom still? From pensioners of the state reduced to 
a maximum of a yearly income of fifteen hundred livres at thirty 
years of age, and of three thousand five hundred livres at fifty 
years of age ;t of unfortunate annuitants who, wheedled by 
the promise of 1796, of being paid after a delay of six months, 
one quarter of the last six months of their arrears, aroused 
themselves in their fears of having to make payments of twenty 
to twenty-five for a hundred made by the treasurer in so many 
months gone by, and calculated that it would take four years 
seven months and fifteen days to receive an eighth of the year’s 
arrears, and consequently thirty-seven years eleven days to re- 
ceive one entire year of these arrears.§ 

It is from this desolate, indigent, and mulcted crowd, that 
we demand those extravagant prices, for articles of common 
and daily use. It is to liquidate this enormous expenditure 
of real and every day existence, that all those families lived in 
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alarm and on the alert, against want, with eyes turned towards 
Perron, seeking to divine on the sealed lips of the god of the 
stock-brokers, if he would grant them some rags of paper to 
draw from the treasurer, on debtors, farmers, or tenants, in 
order to provide their dinner on the following day. 

On the steps of this staircase which faces la rue Vivienne, 
Perron lays hold on the usurpers of credit, the directors 
of the currency of louis, the men who every day as the 
clock strikes three tell Paris the manner in which they have 
arranged the value of the money of France for the following day, 

It is from their club, that these arbiters of the exchange, 
these masters of the prices of every thing, who shake the cur- 
rency as they would shake a bottle, raising, lowering, raising 
again, precipitating according to their own calculations, specie, 
assignats, drafts and assignments,* they regulated the pulse of 
the public credit which was in a dying state, and they led it 
rapidly from the highest to the lowest, changing it every 
minute, reviving it one hour and depressing it the following 
hour: so rapid was the fluctuation, that louis were pushed up to 
twenty-three thousand livres on the sixth of June, 1796.+ 
One of these men thus whispered in the public ear :—“ the 
English have robbed us of a convoy of ammunition by which 
they have acquired three hundred millions of crowns, Govern- 
ment are going to manufacture assignats of one hundred 
thousand crowns,”—four days after, louis were raised to six 
hundred livres ; thus they push matters on, they hasten the 
hour when all the territorial money of the country will be 
nothing more than a heap of rags, scarcely good enough for 
the scuttle of the rag picker. These men are all lounging over 
the bannisters, with blue over coats, round hats, shining boots ; 
indolently chewing their tooth-pick, and feasting their eyes 
whilst gazing on this infantry of subordinate jobbers, whose 
uniform consists in fox-skin caps; ridiculing by voice and 
gesture this army of yelpers, who were every moment wearying 
those who were crossing le Palais Egalite by these bone 
demands: “ Do you sell drafts? assignats? or do (you se 
titles or inscriptions? Have you fourths to sell?”f The 
men who address you thus, speak in earnest murmurs, and in 
an under tone, whence you can barely distinguish the words 
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cing et demi, and a small bit of paper hurriedly sketched and 

assed from hand to hand in rapid circulation.” ‘The passer- 
by reads the current prices; he hastens to procure assignats ; 
he re-passes; the figure marks fifteen hundred; in an hour, 
louis have advanced five hundred livres ! 

They are in a degree, the new kings and financial stewards 
of France, these levellers, to whom France is obliged to alienate 
its choicest and rarest household goods, its richest and most 
glorious woodlands ! these myrmidons of Perron, are so far 
masters of the Directory, that the Directory regarded as a 
triumph having wrested some sacks of corn from them, whilst 
they retained the money required as payment, money for which 
they had paid six to eight per cent for a month! + And, as 
if trading on all that is valuable in France, would not suffice, 
to satisfy the greedy rapacity, the immoderate cupidity and 
thirst for wealth of this insatiable crew, they possess themselves 
also of every material necessary for the common support of the 
people, which they raise to the very highest, and thus trade on 
their destitution ! 

From this impious and profligate species of management, enor- 
mous and most criminal fortunes were amassed ; fortunes which 
seemed as a weight on the backs of their possessors, these iniqui- 
tous fortunes termed so justly by Rivarol “ de terrible objections 
contre la Providence !” Furniture of the most gorgeous de- 
scription embellish the houses of the opulent mistresses of the 
c-devant regime. And as for these Delegates, living like 
princes, who arrived penniless from their provinces, delicacies 
the most expensive and recherché must be provided to give 
zest to their entertainments ; as pullets from Mans, pheasants of 
the most delicate flavour, trout fresh from the lake, the pine 
apple of the Isles, Rhenish wine one hundred and fifty years 
old from the cellar of the elector of Mentz, tokay given by 
Joseph II, to Louis XVI.t exciting their dormant tastes, 
pricking their throats rendered blasé by dissipation! In their 
saloons, it is essential to these Meceenas—and why not ? to have 
4 poor Triboulet fora poet, some Champfort for a mock Horace 
to Jest at, and deride their opulence ! § ‘Their ladies who, whilst 
still carrying about them the atmosphere of the waiting maid, 
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roll in gorgeous chariots costing a thousand crowns a-day, and 
the footmen are dressed in the most exaggerated style of 
English taste: in addition there are great dinners concluding 
with visits to private boxes of the three grand theatres, The 
most magnificent hotels of the Faubourg Saint Germain, re. 
plete with gilding, frescoes, sculpture, all that could please the 
eye, or gratify the taste of the veriest sybarite, seem scarcely 
to suffice for the accommodation of a petty servant of Saint. 
Come, in his newly acquired fortune and false position. It 
was strange that the triumphal escutcheon of the hotel de 
Salm should be placed on the head of the old vine-dresser of 
Corbigny, who bought at the same time, a hotel, a team of 
twelve horses belonging to the Prince de Croi, and the love of 
Mademoiselle Lange, for ten thousand livres in twelve hours !* 
At their banquets, it suited the tastes, and gratified the love of ex. 
penditure of this newly fledged pseudo aristocracy to have a dome 
of transparent glass ; whilst the walls of the banquet lall were 
adorned with the most odorous flowers, through the interstices 
of which might be heard the sweet warbling of birds, and 
from a lilac which was placed in the centre of the table, per- 
fumed bouquets burst suddenly forth amidst the guests!t To 
add to the splendour of these gorgeous banquets costing two 
hundred thousand livres, the women who were present at them, 
frequently wore dresses of the value of a thousand livres, and 
at times eighteen hundred thousand livres.{ The brides who 
were invited, had, in many cases, corbeilles de noces of twenty- 
five millions of livres§ Lotteries of trinkets were held at these 
balls where all the tickets were prizes. ‘Then there were the 
Bals Hainguerlot, where the mistress of the mansion, 10 her 
complaisance, condescended to grant to a lady of the ci-devant 
court who solicited an invitation, a card, ua dillet d escalier.|| 

And Paris, that beholds this enormous wealth, “ these C0- 
lossal fortunes, that sprung up like mushrooms :” Paris 1s 
attenuated, hungry, thirsty; it is shivering, its patience 18 
exhausted. The example, the temptation of these easily ac- 
quired fortunes, of this improvised opulence, suddenly takes 
possession of all, and the fever of lucre pervades them. 
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madness, a contagion, a frantic epidemic seizes on these empty 
stomachs; misery rushes upon gain; stock-jobbing makes 
these people its prey, and the god of Perron, le Mercure 
Folewr, expands his 1mmense wings, hovering over this gam- 
bling of six hundred thousand souls, whence arose in mur- 
muring tones the ery of stakes and the falling of cogged 
dice. 

Paris,—all Paris, is a rue Quincampoix ; or, as might be said 
of London in the Railway mania, at Capel Court, “ they job to 
live; they live for jobbing!”* Men go by; they bend under 
te weight of samples; women come, their pockets inflated to 
the size of ccuriers’ bags, are bursting with samples. Mach 
one in turn is gambling. Let them go to Grenoble ona 
party of pleasure ; they purchase there fifty pairs of gloves, 
which they sell again.t At the promenades, listen to the 
nymphs, bitten by the jobbing mania, attacking the passers 
by; “ Monsieur une belle partie de batiste,” murmurs a young 
voice, “perhaps, you require salt or sugar, Monsieur? give 
me the preference, it is my daily support.” And me also,” 
cries out a pretty woman, at the other side, “ you want can- 
dles, tobacco or soap? or, perhaps, it is socks you require P 
I have them of all shapes and sizes. I trade in these articles 
as every one knows: here is my address.”*{ Everybody sold 
everything ; trinkets, wine, pocket-handkerchiefs, salt, cotton, 
bread, powder, cloth, books, iron, butter, thread, soap, lace, 
suet, pictures, oil, coffee, pepper, coal, diamonds, and every 
thing that could be named. 

_ “On spécule sur tout, jusque sur le famine !”’§ 

Itisa jnmble,an anarchy! ‘The trader sells everything out of 
his trade, The lemonade vender sells soap; the hatter, cof- 
fee; the grocer, hats; the apothecary, shoes! and, as all come 
to sell, all must be sold. Produce the most heterogeneous 
Objects of the most singular description; things the most un- 
likely, and of a whimsicality hardly comparable to the usurers 
of Moliere, yet all are offered on the chances of speculation, by 
odd people, to others equally singular. Herea citizen wishes to 
spose of “two horses in bronze; six hundred thousand weight 
of good prunes at thirty-three sous the pound, and a superb 
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electrical machine, having a crystal three inches in diameter,” 
Another, who lived in Rue Jardin des Plantes, announced for 
sale, ‘* the axle-tree of an ammunition cart, after the plan of 
the Arsenal, some tubes of choice Turkish pipes, in Jasinine 
wood and ebony, with amber mouth-pieces, and an Kece 
Homo.” Another offered some specimens of monuments, and 
half completed monuments, the skin of a rein-deer, fit to make 
a superb small-clothes, and a parcel of English crayons,” 
Citizen Lenormand offered portions of sugar, coffee, rice, po- 
tato starch, a satin dress of the most exquisite description, 
some Venice isinglass, in large quantities, and four seives quite 
new.” And then we have another speculator, who offers for 
sale a guitar, a pastry-cook’s oven, a tambourine, a flute, and 
a mechanical bed suited to invalids.” 

Everything is available, good or bad, from the highest to 
the lowest. ‘‘ Merchandize is no longer merchandize, it isa 
lever, by means of which a knowing collector of tithes takes 
from a pocket-book ten thousand francs, which he replaces a 
quarter of an hour after by ten thousand five hundred livres, 
taken from another pocket book, in which he deposited eleven 
thousand francs, displaced by another, reserving always for 
himself, in every change, a profit for bis trouble,”* Such was 
the game, in which nothing is risked. And from neh to 
poor, from master to servant, a chain is cemented of pnrehase 
and sale, of redeeming and re-selling, from pocket to pocket, 
from hand to hand, the object passes, passes, accumulating, 
accumulating, accumulating, till all is lost, lost, lost. | 

But if we wish for a more vivid and correct portrait of this 
game of petit Lonkomme vil encore, thus we have it from a 
man of the time: “ my stock-jobbing trader enters—‘ citizen, 
she says, ‘1 know that you have some capital, and I come to. 
offer you a great bargain, Shoes rate at eight hundred francs, 
1 know where to get a hundred pairs at four hundred livres 
if you wish to purchase them, you can re-sell this afternoon 
for four hundred and ten francs, you will thus gain a thousand 
francs.’ She brought the shoes, [ looked at them, and found 
they were unstitched, spotted, discoloured, bad ; I said to her, 
‘look here, those shoes let in the water like a sponge. VW hat 
does that matter?’ replies the vender, ‘they are not shoes to 


wear, they are shoes to sell, You buy them to make a thou- 
pees 
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sand francs, I will sell them for yon this afternoon to a citizen 
who, selling them again this evening, at the outside of the 
Theatre, for four hundred and twenty livres, will gain a profit of 
a thousand francs; this person will re-sell them tomorrow 
morning to another at four hundred snd thirty livres, who will 
sell them over again at the Bourse for four hundred and forty 
livres; and thus it will go on.’ ‘But the last?’ ‘There 
will be no last citizen, because whoever has the shoes to trade 
on will be sure of eight hundred francs ; wearing shoes will be 
up to twelve hundred franes, and with ten francs on ten francs 
there will be enough on hands to go on with.’” 

‘The washerwoman is a broker; the servant sells her buck- 
les and her golden cross to job. ‘The women throw themselves 
into jobbing with that nervous activity and that impassioned 
earnestness so natural to them. Women, both plebeian and 
fashionable, seem equally bitten with this mania for gain, ap- 
parently forgetful of the respect dne to them ; and these are 
not gad-abouts, but decent people, respectably brought up, 
who drag along the streets enormous packages of linen and of 
muslin.* 

So violent has the passion for gain become, that in the 
renunciation of their sex, they would appear to have registered 
a vow of simplicity in their adornment ; they disposed of their 
diamonds for the {purpose of jobbing. * What book is that 
ee on the couches?” * L’Operatione des Changes, by 

uelle,’ 

Even the syrens of love, the coquettes, the actresses who 
loved and lived from day to day, partook of the universal 
epidemic, leading commerce and merchandize in front of gal- 
lantry and love! Nothing is repugnant to these delicate fin- 
gers, formed to handle nought but fragrant perfumes, and we 
tind the most beautiful hands now immersed in the unsuitable 
occupation of handling leather, suet, and butter! Venus has 
no lenger smell or taste; and like the Roman Emperor, those 

dies discovered that money had the sweetest scent. 

a society, unique society, in which this feverish 
Paap breathes; the mind is weakened, the calculation at a 
. in this unexampled mart, where everybody is trader or 
ustomer ; where all that we eat, all that we drink, everything 
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we make use of, circulates round about, and makes an inces. 
sant shuttle, 
*« Tenez, flairez cela, comme cela sent bon !” 

where woman is no more than a trader in petticoats, who 
siniles in order that she may make better sales, a traffic which. 
by their graceful courtesy, would briug customers to their 
shop! All the ground floors are bazaars. The houses are 
no longer houses, they are warehouses ; the ante-chamber is a 
granary for salt, packages of candles usurp the library, band- 
boxes full of lace fill up the bed-reom. You cannot pass 
through the saloon but between two rows of casks!* And 
this saloon, of what festivities is it the sanctuary? of what 
social joys the theatre? what caustic criticisms do not its 
echoes repeat? And how can they converse at these re- 
unions, who, when desirous to sit down, are obliged to remove 
from the seats packages of bread, of sugar, or bales of linen? 
“ President, here isa charming embroidery. Monsieur Dupri, 
do you know the current price of soap? Countess, is it la 
Gossec that has made your head-dress? And the candles, 
Monsieur Dupré? But I do not forgive the cleverness of 
your chamber-maid. Are your parcel of ‘shoes sold yet, 
President ?”+ Perron presides in every storey of the houses in 
Paris! Strange and novel madness! Instead of billet-dous, 
delivery-papers, and rates on profit glide through their fugers ; 
work-bags from which patterns are bursting forth are in all 
directions ; everything has a reference to the compting house ; 
the tea table is a counter! and these smelling-bottles of Ger- 
man carving, which heretofore neutralized the odour of the 
rabble ; uncork them: they are not now filled with perfume, 
nor scents of Arabia; but of the olive oil of Proveuce, rose 
vinegar, and brandy of Andaye! 

Who comes, in a seasonable time, the comic poet to chas- 
tise all these, Madame Melcourt ; all those, Madame Germe- 
uil; all those, Courtenville. Who comes? Labruyére, the 
facetious, to return to the public what the public had lent hiw. 
Then came the comedy La The to correct this mania, and this 
frenzy! ‘lhe words of Saint Maurice, in the closing scene 0 
the play, convey alesson of good sense and prudence. He 
says: ‘‘ Ladies, abdicate, believe me, this traflic 1s disgraceful, 
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which devours all public substance, and degrades our common 
humanity. Nature has allotted to your share talents and 
graces of no common order. Make use of those gifts to em- 
bellish social life, and to render yourselves more amiable, and, 
consequently, more beloved.” 

It was not alone towards the actresses of this play that the 
actor turned whilst thus addressing his auditory in a severe 
and admonitory tone ; facing his audience, he told the moral of 
the comic fable to these yeunes Javotte, to these ladies Leonarde 
who concealed beneath their gauzes, samples tied under a 
billet d’amour! He turned towards those tiers, where the 
fine buskins of the fashionables were trodden down amongst 
the fat, whilst rice and meat fell direct from their pockets, and 
to the female Turcarets who over filled those boxes he cried 
out: ‘ Abandon this scandalous traffic !”’ 

These plans of fortune, these promises of riches, these 
dreams ofthe Perrettes of stock jobbing, existed but fora few 
mouths, At an early stage, this semi-opulence crumbled, 
large speculations bore down, like torrents, all thesmaller profits 
their way. Bankers who reigned over the exchange, In 
forcing the currency, increased their profits a hundred fold. 
And whilst the millions soon made good _ profits the hundreds 
of thousands of livres were rapidly lowerivg, and ended in 
nothing ; it was in this way that France recovered from the 
epidemic of stock jobbing which raged so violently for a period ; 
the enormous fortunes remained in abeyance, more excessive 
still, whilst misery universal, and still more profound, fell on all. 

Like amalady that had become acclimatised, misery did not re- 
lax its hold on France; it continued its reign, and held there a 
domination of affliction during the suceeding years. Wherever 
she could not go herself, shesent the hunger-torture. And. beneath 
the garet roofs of that immense city, the hour which sounded 
for a meal, was the hour that tolled with most bitterness for 
the people. 

lillions of unfortunate destitutes, are moaning and lamenting 
uring the winter nights, yet areashamed when they are overheard! 
pa - _ are not the wretched by birth, neither 
uampiaieay a — in the hard school of adversity to bear 
a ted . — “ too great for human endurance ; they 
their latter : 8 y oid men, ony In prosperity, and now i 
after sixty Res wanting bread | At eighty-three years of age, 
a i St ae service, deprived of everything, General 
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de Montalenibert lived to see the day on which his last move. 
ables were sold;* Bomare, author of the Dictionnaire 
d'Histoire Naturelle, translated into every language, was re- 
duced to two ounces of black bread, and went in the evenings, 
when at the age of sixty-seven, to get flakes of ice in the river, 
to melt them in order to make a drink ; Madame la Maréchale 
de Duras died at the Hospital Saint Antoine !t 

Indigent families were haunted by the memory of their for. 
mer prosperity! An old mother, and young sisters in the 
extremity of distress, were sustained and supported by a son, 
until the requisition came and tore from them this son who 
supplied them with food and consoled them in their affliction ! 
They part; and parting, he hastened to seek a man whom he 
knew to be in aflluent cireumstances, and who could easily 
accommodate him by purchasing the few trinkets he still pre- 
served. He asks him to buy these things: ‘ A beautiful gold 
repeater with a clock bell, and a very massive gold chain, a 
silver watch, with three dial plates, representing the hours, 
months, and the days of the week; anivory box representing the 
battle of Jemmapes in exquisite engraving.” He must give 
all those to a trader? the weight! nothing but the weight of 
those dear gems now remains as a souvenir of their past great- 
ness, trinkets which the petitioner sacrificed for a little money 
to support those so dear to him, and from whom he 1s obliged 
to part, his heart bleeds! 

‘bere were others equally miserable, who not long since were 
the spoiled children of fortune, who had not to stoop whilst 
joining in the public festivities, comedians, musicians, artists | 
Great, unforeseen, and sudden prostration! Who supplicates, 
who asks asa favour, a place amongst the incurables, and who 
is refused ? Who first? It is Préville !§  Préville who had for- 
merly forty thousand livres a-year, Préville, who, with his 
wife, won in one year fifty thousand livres, this same Préville 
who had lis guests served on silver plate !|| Who next t Bet 
batre,4] Balbatre who said ; “ the organ leads to triumph !” He, 
whom the organ of Sant Roch led to riches! Balbatre, 
who wore a robe of the finest Spanish wool, cne hundred 
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francesa yard! Balbatre, to whom Madame la Duchesse de 
Choiseul gave, in return for his piano, a purse containing a 
hundred louis, and the set of massive gold buttons that orna- 
mented his suit of Spanish wool ! 

In whose favour was it that the Theatre Feydeau caused to 
be revived the rights of authors on the Festim de Pierre and 
the Menteur? In favour of citizen Dupuis Corneille Dangely, 
the god-son of Voltaire, who was reduced to penury.* Who 
dances at the opera? A diow reduced to mendicancy: old 
Vestris who made a hundred thousand francs in London in four 
months. 

[t ishe who starves and yet conceals it ; despair seizes him : 
he kills himself. ‘The bad news spreads through the streets : 
there has been a suicide, And the news of the victories in 
Italy stambles on its arrival against the mutilated corpse ; the 
announcement of the capture of Mantua crosses the funeral 
procession of an unfortunate, who, killed by a pistol shot, could 
not survive to the possession of his income of twenty-five 
thousand livres!+ Another day, the cabriolets fly over a place 
stained with blood ; it is the father of Mademoiselle Raucourt, 
whom his daughter can no longer sustain, and he has thrown 
himself from the fourth story of his house.t Tat caricature 
was a trath, which exhibited a fish-woman giving alms. to a 
Sehgal They painted a fan which was called the screen of 

ouse proprietors, and it had written on both sides this melan- 
choly preterite : “ Je fus, tu fus, il fut, nous fumes.” § 

_ Poor proprietor! If he is a bachelor, he possesses a treasure 
in philosophy ; he defends himself against gloomy ideas, as 
contrary to the hygiene of his constitution; the stomach gets 
hollow, he presents the tooth-pick to his month, like those who 
have dined regularly. As it is always necessary to brave him- 
self, if, heroic as he ought to be, he interdicts himself from 
passing near cook shops ‘* where the turnspit goes to the devil, 
and where the fumes of roast fowl emits a most pleasing odour.” 
But sometimes the punishment of Tantalus is inevitable: le 
resides immediately opposite persons in affluent circumstances; 
where at the hour of dinner can be heard the rattling of plates, 
the Froutins crying out at the top of their voices to the cook : 
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Are the roast meats and poultry cooked?” In this case, he 
will not listen, but swallows his morsel of bread and drinks his 
two glasses of water, as the specific for wise bachelors.* 

But if he is married! poor family reduced @ Za petite écuelle 
Then the house keeping. Hardly one day in any ten can they 
procure even paper to heat their cheerless meal of porridge ! 
And the unhappy children who hunger as they used in 
the days of their prosperity! The mother detaches a portion 
of the coarse cotton bed hangings, placing paper in its stead; 
she plies her needle through the coarse cotton: the bed cur. 
tains have become little dresses ; but how pitiable, for notwith- 
standing all her shreds and patches see where these imps have 
put the labour of herhands; “‘ L’acier sur leur dos se briserait!” 
said the poor mother. Poking, from habit, the paper which 
ascends charred and black into the chimney, the father indul- 
ges himself in dreams of the past: he hears once more the 
song warbled by the housewife whilst arranging the table, sees 
the cloth of dazzling whiteness, the bottle of wine taken from 
the cupboard, resting on the cloth; and the soup! placed on 
the table and perfuming the little apartment. A sud- 
den chill pervades the poor dreamer, his vision is dispelled. 
Alas! no more cloths of snowy whiteness, no more wine, no 
more nourishing broths or savory porridge, no more sweet 
songs! in their stead, two wretched straw pallets meet his 
gaze; his watch, that is gone long since; his trinkets, 
and the small household furnmiture—the little things 
that made the’home life through association—they are all 
gone too, and gone with them is Liberty, I juality and Fraternity, 
and there is nothing in all the world of I'rance now, but that 
grim Corsican, and that grand tremendous thing, beginning with 
what Carlyle calls “ 4 WHIFF OF GRAPE SHOT.” 





* Le Tourae Broche rouillé des rentiers et des commis de bureau. 
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An Account of the Expenditure of Ireland from 1848 to 
1857 ; also the Annual Charge for the Consolidated Debt 
of Ireland as it stood on \st February, 1817, showing 
the total agyregate charge, the total payments into the 
Exchequer, and the amount required from the British 
Exchequer in each year to make good the aggregate 
charge. —Thom's Almanack for 1809. 


At the end of the last column of a table ranged under 
this heading in page 582 of Thom’s Almanack for 18059, 
a sum of £3,631,500 is set down as ‘‘an amount provided 
[in that single year] from the British Exchequer to make 
good the total annual charge for Ireland.” A sum more or 
less formidable has occupied a similar place since 1848. 
Is it worth inquiring whether all about it is a fiction? 
Perhaps it will excite some curiosity on the subject to re- 
mind the reader that the late Sir John Newport is said to 
have observed, in his place in the Imperial Parliament, that 
“he never attempted to obtain any thing for Ireland with- 
out making Mr. Baring ask ‘when we will pay the debt ?’” 

The history of the financial management of Ireland from 
the Union to the consolidation of the Exchequers is unique 
but shortly told. Mr. John Parnell calculated in 1801 that 
the Irish expenditure in that year would be £9,000,000, 
“Tn the year of the rebellion,” he said, ‘ the expenses did 
hot exceed £3,500,000. The system was becoming worse 
and worse daily, and, if persisted in, must occasion the ruin 
of the country. The vessel was already full, and a drop 
more might make the waters of bitterness flow.” 

In 1802 an Import and Export Duties’ Bill was discussed. 
be first Sir Robert Peel held that it should extend to 
yeund, ‘There were reasons,” he said, ‘‘ why the Convoy 

uty Bill should not extend to that country, as Ireland 


W . . = 
as then labouring under domestic troubles, and incapable 
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of commercial exertion, but he trusted the House would 
maturely reflect before they sanctioned the present measure.” 

Mr. Corry, the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
time, said that ‘* Ireland was neither able to bear the bup- 
thens of Great Britain, nor was she ealled upon to do it,” 

Lord Castlereagh said that ‘if the burthens of Ireland 
were not coextensive with those of Great Britain, it was 
not just to call upon her to adopt the same system of tax- 
ation.” 

In this year Mr. Corry, urged by the growing burthens 
of the country, announced that he intended to propose a 
property tax for Ireland, and that he would submit a Bill 
ior that purpose in the next Session. 

On the 2Uth of June, 1804, Mr, Foster proposed an in- 
crease of taxes estimated to produce £1,258,000 a year. 
lie noticed that, in 1798, the Irish debt was not above 
£2,500,000 ; that in 1803 it was £48,000.000; and that 
such an inerease was made to it in the current year as 
caused it to amount to nearly £53,000,000. 

In a discussion upon the Irish Budget in 1805, Mr. James 
Fitzgerald observed that the sum to be raised in that year 
was £*,464.935, and that the revenue was only taken at 
£4000,000.  ** lt was obvious that Ireland could not dis- 
charge her share of the unequal contract entered into for 
her, and, of course, that England should ultimately pay 
all.” Inthis year Sir John Newport said he could not 
conceive why no account had been given of the £2,000,000 
due from Great Britain to Ireland ever since the Union. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald complained that there was a large amount 
of revenue locked up in the Irish Treasury until Ireland 
made good her contribution to the joint expenditure. There 
must, he said, be a total surplus of about 4 millions appli- 
cable to the expenses of the year. 

Mr. Pitt stated, that in order to satisfy the House and 
the public, he shonld move next day for a committee to 
inquire into the state of the accounts between Great [Britain 
and Ireland. 

In 1807 Mr. Parnell remarked, in a debate on the Irish 
Budget, that lreland was expending £9,000,000 a year with 
a revenue of £3.000,000. "The new taxes since 15U2 were 
expected to produce £1,888,000, but only yielded an addi- 
tional revenue of £50,000, 
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In 1809 there was a revenue of £4,500,000, but there 
was an expenditure of £10,514,694. Sir John Newport 
said, “(It is lamentable to look at the increase of the 
funded debt. On the dth of January, 1801, it amounted 
to £21,300,000, on the Sth of last January to £76,000,000, 
and the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Foster) states that it 
will next January be £81,000,000. The debt has thus in- 
creased at the rate of 15 to 4, while the revenue has only 
increased in the proportion of 15 to 84. If the debt of 
Ireland were raised as the debt of England, within the 
country, I really think that a great part of the debt of 
Ireland would be done away.” 

On the 80th of May, 1810, Mr. Foster brought forward 
the Irish Budget. he estimate of the revenue was 
£5,000,000, and the expenditure to be provided for 
£11,129,000. New taxes, including an addition of 50 per 
cent. to the window tax, were proposed, to raise an increased 
income of £331,269. The sum to be borrowed was 
£6,160,000. 

Sir John Newport noticed, that in 1794 the debt of Ire- 
land was £1 642,840; that in January, 1810, it was 
£31,000,000, and that to this an addition was to be made 
of the sum just stated, Debt, he said, increased as 7 to 2, 
while revenue increased only as 3 to 2. He doubted the 
anticipated produce of the new taxes, and showed the failure 
of former additions in creating revenue. Referring to the 
charges for the collection of taxation, he said they became 
greater in proportion as the revenue increased, though, 
according to the general rule, the result should be the 
reverse. These charges were as 2 to 1 compared with what 
they were in 1800. 

On the 19th of March, 1811, Sir John Newport sub- 
mitted resolutions on the financial condition of Ireland. 
He observed, that within ten years the Irish debt had nearly 
trebled, and that the interest, sinking fund, and manage- 
ment exceeded the entire amount of the Irish revenue. On 
the subject of the charges for the collection of the taxes, 
he said that in 1807 the customs cost £10 16s. per cent, 
and the excise £8 15s,, whereas one of these charges had 
risen to 16 per cent., and the other to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Parnell adverted to the main cause of the increase 
of debt and failure in the produce of the taxes. The ratio 
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of the contribution of Ireland to the general expenditure 
fixed by the noble Lord (Castlereagh) was that canse. 
this his Lordship had been mistaken, and that was the source 
of all those evils and embarrassments which oppressed the 
country, treland had been paying a greater proportion 
(han she onght to have done, and the consequence was the 
increased degree of burthens imposed upon her. She was 
called upon to provide 11 millions for the annual expendi. 
ture, and yet, with all the taxes that could be imposed, no 
ereater produce could be obtained than 44 millions. 

The resolutions were not carried, but it was agreed that 
a committee should be appointed to report on the whole 
question of the debt and taxation of Ireland. 

On the 20th of May, 1811, the Irish Budget was brought 
forward. Myr. Foster said the interest ot the debt was 
44,279,000, and the estimated vote for the present year 
06,069,000,  Treland had been deficient in the last year 
£1,866,000. Ile proposed several new taxes. 

Sir John Newport called attention to the increase of the 
debt, and the inaccurate manner in which the rate of econ- 
tribution was arranged at the time of the Union. Ireland 
lad improved since the Union, but it did not follow that 
she would not have improved with greater rapidity if the 
Union had never taken place. ‘There was a portion of the 
Property tax which most unjustly, as he thought, was 
diverted from the Irish Exchequer to England. This ought 
to belong to Ireland alone, and if it had been allotted to 
her, and appropriated to the discharge of her necessities, 
she would not now be obliged to call for relief. The 
revenues of Ireland had made no progress adequate to the 
debt. No instance had occurred for the last three years in 
which the separate charge of Ireland amounted to within 
£1000,000 of the joint charge. This was one effect of the 
rate of contribution fixed at the Union, which, 80 long a8 
it was acted upon, would render the payment of the debt 
impossible. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was surprised to hear the Right Hon. 
Baronet talk of the oppression of taxes at a time when the 
proposal from England was to take part of the debt upon 
herself. , “2 

In Mr. Foster’s speech it was stated that, before 1302, 
the exports of Ireland had never been knownto rise above 
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£7,000,000, whereas in the last three years they were 
above £10,000,000. 

Mr. Hutchinson, referring to this statement, said he had 
heard from the Right Hon Gentleman for the first time a 
new principle of Political Economy. He had not known 
before that the exportation of cattle was a very conclusive 
evidence of national prosperity. 

Mr. Foster denied that he had ever said that the export- 
ation of cattle was a work of national prosperity. 

Mr. Grattan observed that in 1792 Ireland had exported 
more linen than she did at present, and that the rate of her 
inerease was much greater in the ten years from 1782 to 
1792, than in the eighteen years since. 

On the 17th June, 1812, Mr. Wellesley Pole brought 
forward the Irish Budget. He required £14,902,000, and 
the Irish revenue was only £4,496,000. 

On the 11th June, 18i38, the Irish Budget was again 
before the Imperial Parliament. The amount to be raised 
was £16,071,036, the revenue being only estimated at 
£4,600,000. A new loan was declared to be necessary ,— 
£2,000,000 to be borrowed in Ireland and 6,500,000 in 
England, making a total addition to the debt of £8,500,000, 
New taxes were announced amounting to £610,000, The 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald) 
adverting to the burdens borne by Ireland since the Union, 
observed that no one acquainted with the facts could suppose 
it possible for that country to have made greater sacrifices 
than she had done during the period which had elapsed. 
As a proot that the resources of Ireland, notwithstanding 
all she suffered, were not exhausted, he stated that in twelve 
years since the Union the official value of the exports 
exceeded by £9,793,00U that of the twelve years preceding 
the Union. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion that the system of taxation 
alopted in England was peculiarly applicable to Ireland. 

Mr. W. Pole observed that when the Union propositions 
pied settled the expenses of the Empire were but 
&<,000,000, whereas they were now £72,000,000. It 
never could have been expected that lreland would have 
wen able to pay 2-17ths of so large a sum as this. 
hee Vesey Fitzgerald observed that the assertion of the 
we Fentioman (Mr. Bankes) as to the inadequate contri- 
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bution of Ireland, was rather unreasonable at a period when 
the trish nation was about to contribute £16,000,000 to the 
common stock of the year, and to pay in additional taxes 
£610,000, which amounted to one-half of the addition to 
which rich and happy England was subjected. 

On the Ist of July, 1814, the sum required for the service 
of the year was stated to be £18,795,455, with a revenue 


of £5,500,000. The borrowing in this year was £8,958,338, 
New taxes were proposed, and amongst the number an 
equalization of duties on all foreign articles, including tea, 
sugar, coffee, wine, tobacco, and foreign spirits, and an 
increase of duty on several articles used in the manufactories 
of Lreland. 

On the 28rd of November, 1814, Sir John Newport 
animadverted on the new system of imposts adopted with 
regard to Ireland, and contended that the proposed assimi- 
lation of Irish and English duties must have the effect of 
crushing Ireland. He particularly applied his observations 
to the timber act, which would have a serious effect on the 
provision trade. 

On the 25th of April, 1815, Mr. Bankes proposed the 
extension of the Property tax to Ireland. It was opposed 
by Mr. Peel, on the ground that the coilection of such a 
tax was not feasible. — 

Sir John Newport remarked that in fourteen years since 
the Union Ireland had brought into the Exchequer in taxes 
about £60,000,000, exclusive of what she had been called 
upon to produce in the way of loan. 

On the 16th of June, 1815, the new Budget was intro- 
duced. The total sum required to be realized was 
£16,672,364, with a revenue of 6,100,000. The new loan 
was £9,750,000, all being raised in England. — Additional 
taxes were proposed amounting to £760,000. On this 
occasion the lrish Chancellor of the Exchequer announce 
that it was decided that in the next year there should be a 
consolidation of the Exchequers. : 

Sir John Newport observed that in the last fourteen years 
Scotland had raised a gross revenue of £55,722,000 and 
Ireland 70,240,000, being an excess of taxation in Ireland 
beyond Scotland of £14,000,000, or £1,0U00,00U mM the 
average every year. ails rh el 
On the 20th of May, 1816, a consolidation of the Exche 
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qners was proposed by Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. The ground 
stated for this measure was that the increase of debt in 
Ireland had brought the two debts within the proportion of 
contribution fixerf at the Union, making one 2-1 7ths of the 
other. Before the Union the British debt was to the Irish 
as about 16§ to 1, whereas it was now only 7$ tol. Mr. 
Fitzgerald stated that in 1811 a Committee, of which the 
English Chancellor of the Kxchequer was chairman, had 
gone into an investigation of the income and expenditure 
of Ireland, and even then came to the conclusion that the 
value of the respective debts varied very little from the 
proportion settled in the Act of Union, and that the expe- 
diency of a consolidation of the Exchequers might with 
propriety be considered. Mr. Fitzgerald dwelt much upon 
the sacrifices made by Ireland. ‘‘ You contracted with her,” ' 
he said, ‘‘for an expenditure she could not meet—your 
own share of which you could not meet but by sacrifices 
unexampled—by exertions the tension of which only Kng- 
land could have borne. Ireland had been led to hope that 
her expenditure would have been less than before she was 
united with you. In the fifteen years preceding the Union 
itamounted to 41,000,000, but in the fifteen years of 
Union it swelled to the enormous size of £148,000 000, 
The inerease of her revenue would have more than 
discharged, without the aid of loans, an expenditure greater 
than that of the fifteen years preceding 1801. Ireland has 
absolutely paid in taxes more than £78,000,000, being 
447,000,000 more than her revenue in the fifteen years 
upon which her contribution had been calculated. Your 
own committee shewed you what an advance in permanent 
taxation Ireland had made, even greater in proportion to 
former revenues than that of Great Britain herself, notwith- 
standing the immense exertions of the latter, and including 
her extraordinary and war taxes.” 

The Committee referred to stated their opinion on the 
point in their fourth report, published in 1815,* in the 
following words :— 

“Your Comittee cannot but remark, that for several years 
reland has advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly than 
Great Britain itself, notwithstanding the immense exertions of the 
latter country, including the extraordinary and war taxes, the per- 
manent revenue of Great Britain having increased from the year 
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1801, in the proportion of 164 to pos the whole revenue of Great 
Britain, including war taxes, a8 21¢ to 10; and the revenues of 
Ireland, in the proportion of 23 to 10, But in the twenty-four 
years referred to your Committee, the increase of Irish revenue has 
lop ; r *t) ‘ d 533 ; ‘ , 
bee n in the proportion of 464 to 10, On the whole, therefore,” 
said the same Committee, ‘ with a view to the clear advantage of 
. ~ . . . » be) 
all parts of the Empire, to relieving Ireland of a burthen which ex. 
perience has proved to be too great, and at the same time with the 
hope of rendering her resources more productive, your Committee 
have come to the following resolution (namely, one declaring a 
consolidation of the Exchequers expedient. ) 


Mr. Leslie Foster said, ‘In order to shew how great had 
been the efforts of Ireland since the Union, he had only to 
state that her contributions to the general expenses of the 
Kmpire in the fifteen years which elapsed since that event 
ainounted to £108,000,000. The whole amount in the 
same period of the available revenue which Ireland had at 
the time of the Union was £12,735,000; so that the con- 
tract between the countries had imposed upon Ireland an 
expenditure cight times as great as her revenue calculated 
at the amount at which it stood at the Union. In nine 
years from the Union the produce of the taxes in [reland 
had been nearly doubled. At present the produce of the 
taxation of Ireland was as 14 to 6 compared with this 
produce at the time of the Union. In fact, taxation lad 
been carried in that country almost to its xe plus ultra.” 


Such were the financial circumstances of Ireland from 
the Union to the consolidation of the Exchequers, which 
sugeested to Mr. Baring to inquire “ when the debt would 
be paid,” whenever Sir John Newport asked anything for 
lreland | Pp 

CAUSES OF THE RAPID ACCUMULATION OF THE DBBT, 

The principal of these has been adverted to several times 
in the foregoing narrative. There were not two British 
debts at the period of the Scotch Union, and a consolidation 
of the Exchequers was effected at once by the payment to 
Scotland of a sum of money deeided to be an “ equivasen! 
for her acceptance of a share of the r sponsibility of the 
Kuglish debt. England owed then over £15,000,000. 
The equivalent fixed upon was £398,000, and the interest 
of it has been applicable since to Scotch uses exclusively. 
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If Ireland had been voted a similar equivalent in 1800, 8 

‘manent national fand of some three or four hundreds of 
thousands in the year would have been created, and being 
dedicated to works of internal improvement it would be 
dificult to exaggerate the effects, before the present time, 
in the developement of Irish resources. No Irish equiva- 
lent, however, was proposed or regarded practicable. The 
subject was thus referred to by Lord Castlereagh on the 


dth of February, 1SU0:— 


“Tn respeet to past expenses Ireland was to have no concern 
whatever with the debt of Great Britain ; but the two countries were 
to unite as to the future expenses, on a strict measure of relative 
ability. He should have considered it a most valuable circumstance‘in 
this arrangement, if the countries could have been so completely incor- 
porated as not to have had distinct revenues ; a part of the system of 
the Scots’ Union, which had been felt to be of such importance, that a 
great effort was made to equalize the circumstances of the two coun- 
tries for that purpose—England had a large debt; Scotland had 
none charged upon her revenues ;—an accurate calculation was made 
of the sum to be paid to Scotland to justify her in accepting her 
share of the debt, and the sum was paid accordingly by England, 
The taxation of the two countries was accordingly fixed at the same 
proportion, except in the instance of the land tax, which was fixed 
ata different ratio, because the land tax in England was imposed 
80 unequally, that had Scotland paid in the same ratio as the no- 
minal land tax in England, she would really have been taxed much 
higher than her just proportion. He mentioned this to show the 
pains which had been taken to incorporate the two countries as well 
i point of finance as in other circumstances; but in the present 
situation of Great Britain and Ireland this part of the system could 
hot be adopted. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary that the 
respective debts of the countries should remain distinct, and of course 
that their taxation should continue separate.” 


To avoid the equivalent, and at the same time to provide 
that Ireland should not be taxed beyond the point of 
‘relative ability,” a specific proportion of contribution was 
Proposed. What it should be was a subject of much debate. 
Lord Castlereagh entered into a calculation, one of the 
Clements of which was the ratio of exports and imports. 

his was manifestly a delusive criterion, for there may be 
large transactions under these heads without producing 
revenue. Another calculation had for its basis the relative 
Consumption of certain articles, such as tea, sugar, wine, 
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beer, and spirituous liquors. It was held that taste or 
accident might influence the use of these articles, and the 
argument was specially applicable to the state of Ireland 
immediately before the Union, for in three years ended 
1800, the army and ordnance expenditure amounted to 
£10,121,303, being not far from double the expenditure of 
the three preceding years. In the House of Lords it was 
contended that 1 to 13, even taking the test of permanent 
revenue, was the correct proportion, all circumstances 
considered. In the House of Commons it was moved by 
Mr. John Claudius Beresford, a man of fiuancial repute and 
of prominent station at the time, that the proportion should 
be 2-2Uths, or 1 to 10. This fact is stated in a letter of 
the Marquis Cornwallis to the Duke of Portland,* and it 
is also stated that ‘‘ Mr. Plunket entered into a detail of 
the reasons which led him and his friends to object to 
amending the resolutions (on which the Act of Union was 
to be founded) and confine their opposition to the principle.” 
No error could be more apparent than this ; but at all 
events the Castlereagh proposition of the 2-17ths or | t 
74 was carried. 

It is remarkable that the calculation in the House of 
Lords, that 1 to 13 was the right proportion, was very 
nearly borne out by the experience of the forty-years suc- 
ceeding the Union, There is a parliamentary return dated 
Treasury Chambers, April 27, 1841, in which this fact is 
proved. 

Of minor causes of the rapid increase of the debt, some 
are glanced at in the narrative. There were borrowings 
when they were not necessary. Our revenue, comparatively 
small as it was, had been invariably under-estimated, a 
considerable portion of it being payable in England, and 
therefore credited to the British and not Irish Exchequer 
Sir John Newport held, and Mr, Ramsay M*Culloch holds, 
that the contributions from the Irish Absentee Rents to 
the Income tax should have been credited to Ireland. 
There were sums, such as expenditure on Light-houses, 
charged to the separate Irish account, which were properly 
chargeable to the joint account. One of the most remark 
able of these sums was a payment of £1,260,UUU as cour 
pensation to the Borough owners for the pecuniary losses 


ee - 





* 3rd vol. Cornwallis Correspondence, p. 199. 
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they sustained by an Act professing to be one for the 
benefit of the Empire at large. Excessive taxation wasta 
most prolific cause of the accumulation of the debt. It 
destroyed that revenue which, fairly dealt with, would 
have been in itself a preventative of borrowing. In a 
speech on the state of Ireland, delivered in 1822, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne stated that the additional taxes im- 
posed upon Ireland between 1807 and that year were esti- 
mated to produce an additional revenue of £8,376,000, 
but had actually diminished the pre-existing revenue by 
£533,000. Mr. Poulett Thompson at a later period (March, 
1830) illustrated the effects of excessive taxation by refer- 
ring to Ireland. ‘‘ A case, he said, is established in the 
instance of Ireland which is written in characters too 
legible not to serve asa guide to future financiers—one 
which ought to bring shame on the memory of its authors.” 
“It proves, he observed (having given the details) that an 
increase of taxation does not tend to produce a correspond- 
ing increase of revenue, but on the contrary an actual 
diminution.” 


It was a debt thus accumulated that elicited from 
Mr. Baring the interrogatory, ‘‘ when it would be paid,” as 
often as Sir John Newport asked anything for Ireland ! 

And what manner of man was Sir John Newport? We 
have an answer to the question from the lips of a witness 
of his labours for a long time in the House of Commons. 
Mr.Spring Rice (now Lord Monteagle) in his Repeal Speech, 
in 18834, described Sir John as an Irishman who had done 
the greatest service to his native country ‘‘by his unos- 
tentatious but unflinching and persevering advocacy of her 
rights,” Sir John himself; when Lord Althorpe pressed, in 
1824, for a Repeal of Irish taxes-as a measure “ mainly 
tending to revive the manufactures of Ireland, and bring the 
country into a prosperous condition,” recorded that for 

twelve years he remonstrated against the policy pursued 
towards Ireland, and had foreseen the evils resulting from it 
ofa beggared gentry and ruined peasantry.” Many were the 
eiorts he made in’that time to avert those evils, and we 
may take it from his own history of his transactions, that, 
upon no occasion had he ever succeeded in inducing 


Mr, Baring to forego his inquiry about the “ payment of 
the debt 1” 
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Ilave we already succeeded in inducing the reader to 
think, that it is worth while to see whether all that has been 
said to the disparagement of Ireland, about this debt, even 
to our own times, zs a fiction ? 


WHAT WAS THE REAL AMOUNT OF THIS DEBT? 


Mr. John Macgregor, M.P. for Glasgow, addressed the 
electors and non-electors of that city, about ten years avo, 
on what he called “ the condition of lreland question,” and 
in his letter on the subject, he asserted that the Irish debt 
was £140,000,000 in 1817. His words were these :— 


** When in 1817, the expenses of Great Britain and Ireland were 
united,the funded debt of the latter amounted to about £134,000,000, 
and the floating debt to about £6,000,000. It was all speut or 
wasted in Ireland.” 


Without taking the ‘ floating debt” into account, there 
is an exaggeration in this statement of no less than 
£31,000,000,—no small part of the whole. The fact is pro- 
ved by a return moved for by Mr. Macgregor himself. In 
this document (428 of 1849) it is stated, (page 2) that the 
‘actual amount. of the funded debt of Ireland on Ist. 
February, 1817 was £180,061,087; but this amount includes 
£27,222,611 of redeemed or paid-off debt. The unredeem- 
ed debt was, therefore, 103,258,376, and the statement as 
to £140,000,000 was a manifest exaggeration. 


WHERE WAS THE MONEY SPENT? 


It appears by the paper just referred to, that £87,717,700 
of the whole debt was borrowed in England. Not one 
shilling of this ever came to Ireland to be either spent or 
wasted. There is at hand an exposition of the entire ex- 
penditure in Ireland, and the items ot it, between the union 
and the consolidation of the Exchequer. It is to be ‘ound 
in Report 667 of 1830, from the eighty. third page of which 
the following figures are taken :— 

£ s. a. 

Dividends on Debt payable in Ireland 13,522,058 6 94 

Civil List (in 15 years, ended 5th Jan- 


uary, 1817)... . 58,310,491 4 49 
Other Payments out of the Consoli- has , 
dated Fund ... eee 8,105,709 9 9 


Interest on Treasury Bills nes 887,233 11 b4 
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L O06: 

Army (in the 15 years, ending oth 
January, 1817) oo. 44,166,414 18 5 
Ordnance vee eee 6,822,171 18 5 
Miscellaneous aes wee 8 077,087 176 4 

Relief of Merchants, aud other public 
objects dee ire 495,896 3 1 
Deficiency of Lottery ve 281,033 7 72 





£30,609,096 12 5 


This was the entire expenditure in Ireland in the time. 
There was a sum of £24,645,800 claimable for debt, bor- 
rowed in England ; but it was spent or wasted in England. 
And what was the Trish income to meet the Irish expen- 
diture? It was £60,866,541, nett payment of taxes 
intothe Exchequer. Irish borrowing sipphiad the balance ; 
and it is curions that, although the Irish taxes were within 
£20,242,555 of meeting the whole Irish expenditure, the 
Exchequer remittances left to England a balance of 
£14,582,715. Adding these remittances to the nett pro- 
duce of the taxes, we had funds in cash to the extent of 
£74,949,000, to meet an expenditure of £80,609,006. 8o 
much for the £140,000,000 ‘* spent or wasted in Ireland.” 

How the spending or ‘ wasting” occurred is best ex- 
plained by the tables given in the Report of the Committee 
of l8lo. (No. 214.) From these it appears, that in the 
single year of 1815 the Naval and Military expenditure 
amounted to upwards of £60,000,000, and that there was a 
— besides of above £10.000,000, as subsidies to 

oreign powers. As a historical record, it may be allow- 
able to state the subsidies in detail : 


£L s. d. 
Austria, wh 1,475,632 11 2 
Denmark, . 121,917 16 O 
France, as 231,931 16 10 
Hanover, jae 739,879 7 7% 
Holland, wi 267,759 7 o4 
Oldenburgh wide 10,007 17. 5 
Portugal, bua 1,500,000 0 O 
Prussia, sei 1,380,171 5 1 
Russia, Bs 2,500,473 6 7 
Sicily, i3) 316,666 138 4 
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. £ e «£ 
Spain, eve 586,388 7 11} 
Sweden, me 800,000 0 0 
Miscellaneous, ... 88,845 9 2 








£10,024,623 18 7} 


When, under the three heads of Naval, Military and 
Subsidy, this expenditure exceeded £70,000,000 in one 
year, and Ireland had to contribute as 1 to 74, besides 
paying her separate liabilities, it is easy to see at what 
side there were the opportunities of ‘‘ waste,” if there had 
been waste. For many years Naval expenditure amounted 
in itself to £20,000,000 a-year. From 1801 to 1814 it 
absorbed upwards of 225,000,000 of the expenditure. 
Treland’s quota of this exceeded £26,500,000, the return 
made being exclusively confined to occasional payments 
for Naval provisions. These were not inconsiderable, but 
what were they compared to £26,500,000? 


THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE AMOUNT OF THE DEBT AND 
THE TAXATION OF IRELAND, 


If the Reviews and the Newspapers of England, publish- 
ed within the last forty years, were searched, it would be 
seen that the following are fair samples of the opinions 
impressed on the British mind, not only on the subjects 
under review, but the general character and pretensions 
of the Irish people. 


‘ Rackrent landlords and exacting parsons collect their dues by 4 
soldiery paid by English taxes.”—Quarterly Review. 

‘The Treaty of Union with Ireland has already been, in more 
than one respect, materially modified. According to it, Ireland, 
besides providing for her own establishments, was to bear {0 
seventeenth parts of the entire public expenditure of the empire. But 
no part whatever of this condition has been fulfilled. Down to this 
hour Ireland has not (mainly because of her being afflicted with an 
overgrown alien church) contributed one single shilling to the ge- 
neral expense.” —Courier. F 

“ Look at the amount of taxes paid by Ireland generally, an — 
how she fulfils the terms of the Union contract. By tliat pe 
she ought to contribute towards the revenue of the Empire 7 6 
out of 17, Taking the whole revenue of the United hing: gp 
£48,000,000 in round numbers, 3-17ths would be something 2 
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£8,500,000, whereas the revenue raised in Ireland has not for some 
vears past, as we hear, exceeded £5,000,000, or thereabouts. 
Yet Ireland has retained the whole of her representatives, though she 
has fallen short of her revenue by more than a third.”——7%mes. 

“Ireland is a loss to this country. Her revenue does not cover 
her portion of the debt and the expense of her civil and military 
establishment.” —Zimes. 

“Ireland is a trouble, a vexation, and an expense to this country, 
We must pay to feed it and pay to keep it in order, We are paying 
its paupers, its labourers, its policemen, its sailors (!)”— Zines. 

“The Celt counts with the lame, the blind, the sick, the aged, 
and the insane as an impotent class.”——7imes. 

“We have hospitals, poor-houses, prisons, asylums, and Con- 
naught.”— Times. 

“For a whole generation the prolific wretchedness of the unre- 
claimed Celt has made Ireland a continual drain on the resources of 
this country, and for three years the burden of public benevolence has 
pressed with fearful force upon every industrious class of this 
island.” — Times. 

“The Irish are an impossible people. Thereis no knowing where 
to have them. What the great agitator once said of his friends the 
Whigs might be said of his own followers and dupes—they are nei- 
ther fish, flesh, fowl, nor yet good red herring.” — Times. 

“We know no medium between Irish neutrality and Irish hos- 
tility. Fret us with the one, and disgust us with the other,—and we, 
the people of England, cast you off ror EVER.” — Times. 


We will make no comment on these effusions of the 
Times, but we may point to the circumstance of 3-17ths 
being stated to be the Irish proportion, as a sample of the 
accuracy, as to matters of fact, by which English writers 
have qualified themselves to become dogmatic commenta- 
tors on the concerns of Ireland. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT ON IRISH FINANCE. 


We have already alluded to thelabours of Mr. Macgregor. 
He moved for the Paper 428 of Session 1849, and it was 
in the hands of the public before he pledged himself to the 
Electors and Non-Electors of Glasgow, that the Irish debt 
was 140 millions, ‘‘ all spent or wasted in Ireland.” We 
are in a position to state that every fallacy of this gentle- 
min was poiuted out to him in a document put into his 
hand, and that he never retracted one word which he ut- 
tered to the prejudice of Ireland. He had an active coad- 
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jutor in a Mr. Brown, who appears to have been the Mem. 
who, in 1847, moved for the table so long exhibited in 
Thom’s Almanack. The statistical compiler of that really 
excellent publication committed the fault, not of inventing 
but adopting, that notable table. It is due to him to make 
it known, that he has recently seen how far he has been Jed 
astray, and that Brown’s table no longer appears in the 
Almanack,—an important service which the Irish public 
owe to the columns of the Dublin Evening Post, A sy. 
nopsis of the table appeared in the following shape in the 
Times, ata period when the case it was intended to make 
against Ireland was fraught with peril involving hundreds 
of thousands of lives :— 
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paid 


equer in 


Excess or Deficiency 
of Income after 
defraying the Charges 
in preceding Column. 


per account No. 2.) 


32 
3 
a 
$3 
ac 
cw 
no 
i] 
a& 
7 
@ 
ae] 
ES 
o 
So 
m 44 
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Expenditure in Ireland, 


of the Funded Debt 


exclusive of the Charge 
(as per account No. 3.) 





Deficiency. 


Annual Charge of Interest 
on the Funded Debt 
of Ireland (a3 per account 
No, 4.) 


Ireland, to meet the 
Annual Charge of interest 
on the Debt. 


Deficiency of Income 
into the Exch 





1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 





£ 
4,384,816 
4,577,286 
4,250,980 
3,605,446 
4,013, 100 
3,969,633 
3,934,369 
3,959,731 
4,267,730 
4,478,792 
4,692,463 





£ 
4,209,016 
3,664, 207 
4,645,577 
4,696,347 
2,289,672 
2,264,500 
2,390,285 
2,324, 186 
2,681,947 
2,593,426 
3,414,454 


£ 
175,800 
913.079 


15723,428 
1,705,133 
1 544,084 
1,635 541 
1,585 783 
1885 366 





£ 


394,597 
1,090,901 





1278,009 





£ 
6,032,111 
6,929,172 
6,005,172 
5,999,988 
4,281,593 
4,260,595 
4,260,595 
4,260,595 
4,176,458 
4,176,458 
4,176,458 





£ 
5,856,311 
5,116,093 
6,899,769 
7,090,889 
2,558, 165 
2,555,462 
2,716,511 
2,625,050 
2,590,675 
2,291,092 
2,893,449 





The commentary of the editor on this exposition was the 
following :— 


“‘ Treland is the land of fable. 
with which Celtic literature has amused an 
imagination of Saxon neig 
no figures of her rhetoric, come within mau 
fable in which it is gravely told how she 
England owes to her, some sixty millions of money. 


Many and ple 


hbours. But no fiction 0 
y degrees of t 
lent England, and 
” "The particular 


asing are the fictions 
d excited the less ardent 
f her bards, and 
hat pleasant 


| how 
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date of this little transaction has never been accurately fixed; but 
it is generally represented as the balance-sheet of a running account, 
which Ireland exhibited against her importunate creditor previously 
to the detested Union, under cover of which England, we are sorry 
to say, is said to have played the part of a scurvy insolvent. It is 
the test of a well-conceived romance that it inspires its readers with 
a firm belief in the truth, or makes them admit the probability, of 
the incidents which it embodies. For this reason, no tale could 
have been more ingeniously designed, or more curionsly adapted to 
the minds which it was intended to influence, than this was; for to 
this day the Kerry and Connemara ‘boys’ are devoutly convinced 
that the Cuancettor of the Excurquer owes them some sixty 
millions of principal, to say nothing of the interest, which, however, 
they are not averse to waive at a pinch. 

“Tt is always ungracious to dispel a pleasing. error; bnt it is 
sometimes necessary as a matter of self-defence. And as there is 
no knowing what our position might be if the Uniofi were to be re- 
pealed by ether country, it is just as well to square accounts now, 
that we may not be frightened hereafter by the items of the bill 
against us. Facts are proverbially stubborn ; and there is no stouter 
foe to figures of rhetoric than figures of arithmetic. With every 
disposition in the world to take the ipst dixerunt of Conciliation-hall 
financiers, we feel ourselves bound in the first instance to apply to 
our old friends, the two first rules in Cocker. If they disprove, 
not even the account-books of Burgh-quay can convince us. Now, 
it appears on reference to Treasury papers, published by order of 
the House of Commons, that on the Ist of February, 1817, the 
funded debt of Ireland amounted to something more than 
£130,500,000. By the contract of incorporation with England this 
debt, including the one funded in Great Britain, and the other funded 
in Ireland, was transferred to the British Exchequer in that year, 
and the interest due on this capital has been charged thereon ever 
since. This at the present time amounts to about four millions a 
year. It is notorious that a stock grievance of the Repealers has 
been what they call the unfair apportionmeut of the national debt 
between the two countries. ‘ It is true,’ say they, ‘that England 
‘took upon herself the Irish debt; but she did it in this fashion,— 
* whilst she took her share of the £130,000,000, and the annual 
“interest upon it, she threw upon Ireland a moiety of her own 
£800,000,000, and the annual interest upon that; so that Ireland 
"has exchanged the sole payment of £4,000,000 a year for a par- 
ticipation in the payment of £27,000,000 a year, and a redeemable 
debt of £140,000,000 for an unredeemable one of £800,000,000!’ 
And this is universally believed in Ireland, where, of course, England 
i§ looked upon as a very artful dodger for having ‘done’ the sister 
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country. We need scarcely say that, except for claptrap or Repeal 
purposes, we have no right to this national compliment. We have 
gained nothing at all by this consolidation of the exchequers. Nor 
has Ireland lost anything by it. It is all the other way. Whatever 
hypothetical grievance or honorary distinction Ireland may claim as 
jointly interested in the imperial debt, she has suffered no practical 
wrong whatever by it; for she had little beyond her debts to contri- 
bute.” 


A]l this, if not deemed conclusive, was no doubt considered 
pleasant writing, in Printing-house square, but it is amaz- 
ing how full it is of downright misrepresentations (penned 
of course in ignorance) or plausible sophistries. There is, 
first, the allegation as to ‘* a balance sheet of a running 
account of sixty millions which Ireland exhibited against 
her importunate creditor previously to the detested Union,” 
Never was any such sheet exhibited or thought of. Ireland 
never made any pecuniary claim against Great Britain, in 
debt or otherwise, before the Union. All pecuniary differences 
or coitentions were afterwards. If Ireland could not 
‘cover her portion of the debt and the expense of her 
establishments,’ it was after and not before the Union. 
Hf ireland was an expense to England, who had ‘to pay 
it, to feed it, and to keep it in order,” it was a/ter and not 
before the Union. The Celt might have been * lame, and 
blind, and sick, and aged and insane, and impotent,” but if 
England had any trouble from these misfortunes it was 
ajter and not before the Union. If there had been a 
‘continual drain on the resources of England” on account 
of Ireland, it was after and not before the Union. Ina 
word, the history of the journalist is entirely at fault. 

Arithmetic succeeds to history, but its data are all 
wrong. ‘*On the Ist of February, 1817, the funded debt 
of Ireland amounted to something more than £10! ), 000,000, 
it was 27,000,000 less, but if it were 

was so great, 
have 


No such thing. 
wreater the question would remain, why it was 
and an elucidation would be found in the narrative we Ha 
civen. The two debts were “ transferred to the British 
ixchequer, and the interest thereon charged (of course to 
the British Exchequer) ever since.” No such thing. The 
two debts were made one debt. The interest was reed 
able on the whole revenue of the Empire, British and Irish, 


} . . + ’ ae oa ; AV al 
aud no inconsiderable portion of it is, to this day, } 
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directly out of Irish taxation in Dublin. ‘‘ The interest 
amounts at the present time to about four millions.” It 
amounted to £2U0,000 less, and of its amount, whatever it 
was, at the time, £1,449,000 is paid out of Irish taxes in 
Dublin. ‘‘Ireland exchanged the sole payment of 
£4,000,000 a-year for a participation in the payment of 
£27,000,000,” and so forth. When we want an explanation 
of what is meant by the ‘‘ sole payment of £4,000,000 a- 
year,” we shall perhaps find it in the statement at the close 
that Ireland ‘‘ had little beyond her debts to contribute.” 
Here again the calculator is out, for let Ireland get credit 
for what she paid on account of debt at the time referred 
to, and deduct it from her whole revenue, it will be found 
that the residue was far greater than that indicated. ‘‘ We 
have gained nothing at all by this consolidation.” It was, 
however, all that was desired at the Union. It was that 
prize for which Lord Castlereagh would have paid millions, 
in 1800, if he could have raised them. It was the great 
measure which laid the foundation for indiscriminate tax- 
ation in all future times. ‘‘ Nor has Ireland lost anything 
by it.” If it had been the doom of Ireland to continue to 
go throngh that mockery, of borrowing which has been 
exhibited, she certainly lost nothing by the change. But 
was there no remedy for the mistakes of the Union in 1816 
but a consolidation of the Exchequers? Was there no 
revision or amendment of the Union proportions practicable? 
Was no adjustment of debt and taxation incidental to an 
admitted wrong-doing to Ireland within the bounds of 
legislative power? We do not care, now, to open this 
grave subject more widely, but truth to be told we must 
proclaim, emphatically, that the best thing that could have 
happened in 1816 for England was the consolidation of the 
Exchequers, and that its effect upon Ireland was, simply, 
a relief from an annual perplexity and humiliation produced 
by England herself. What the omnipotence of Parliament 
did in 1816 it could have done at any time. If it exerted 
its authority in four years after the Union, when there was 
a practical declaration of the insolvency of Ireland as far as 
the Union proportions were concerned, there could have 
been no consolidation required, or admissible, in 1816, and 
some of the most dispassionate and intelligent men of the 
present day, who are, at the same time, no Repealers, have 
an irremovyeable conviction that, without any damage to 
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(ireat Britain. Ireland would now, under other manage. 
ment, be at least twenty years in advance of her present 
condition, improved as it has heen, and progressive as we 
are proud to think it still is, from day to day. : 

The best thing that could have been done for Ireland, 
financially, in 100, was to grant her an equivalent. The 
next best was to declare her revenues applicable, without 
exception, to all Imperial purposes, even though no equiva- 
lent was conceded. The very worst course that could have 
been determined upon was the adoption of a false measure 
of contribution. it led to these baleful loans which doubled, 
and sometimes tripled, the utmost amount of a constantly 
increasing taxation. If there had been no _ pretence for 
sham borrowings a penny more could not have been 
squeezed from the people, and the country would have had 
the inestimable benefit of escaping the worry and mischief 
we have been compelled to endure even to the present day 
about the everlasting ‘‘ debt!” 

We are, however, forgetting our members of Parliament, 
—but we have little more to say about them. Brown and 
Macgreeor would suffice for our purposes; but we may 
mention our recollection of a Mr. Devitt. ‘his gentleman, 
at atime when a grant for public works was proposed, 


—~ 


Ireland being at the period in her utmost need, stood 
forward at a public meeting to protest, as an English 
Member, against the sum being taken ‘‘ out of the pockets 
of Englishmen.” His efforts were zealously seconded by 
a Sir S. Whally, who recorded his opposition to a grant lor 
such a purpose * out of the pockets of the English people. ° 
Kven Mr. Brieht appears to have had his imagination 4 
little inflamed by the fanciful calls upon the aforesaid 
pockets, for at a financial reform meeting, at Manchester, 
he introduced the subject on which he was to address the 
assembly in these words :— 

“Tt needs no ingenuity to show that the topic, to which | ask 
your attention, is intimately connected with the objects of this 
meeting, for forty thousand soldiers are maintained in Ireland chietly 
out of the taxes paid by the people of Great Britain.” 

In the term “chiefly” which we find in this short sentence, 
e alad to recoonize some improvement in the theory 


riaereentr—te ea 
whose elocution was of the t 
tia mil h 





* A Senator (name forgotten) : 
colick order, declared that England should not be always 


cow for Ireland!" 
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of the Times, whose writers will have it that ‘ horse, foot, 
artillery, ¢ civil establishments aad a//,” are paid, for happy 
Ireland, out of English pockets ; and here we are tempted 
to glide into another branch of our inquiry in treating which, 
we would fain hope to shew, that 


IRELAND HAS NEVER RECRIVED ANY MONEY NOT RETURNED 
FROM ENGLISH POCKETS, 

We are quite aware that we will startle most persons 
eyen amongst ourselves by this announcement, for the 
English newspapers and Members of Parliament, have 
succeeded immensely in their labours to misrepresent and 
disparage our financial condition. What we expect to 
establish is, that there have been remittances of money on 
many occassions to and from the British Exchequer, but 
that,when we look fora balance, we will find it snugly 
deposited in that Exchequer. In the time of the last 
famine magnificent advances were made for the relief ot 
Ireland. The world will, probably, never know the full 
extent to which we are indebt ed for these advances to our 
two Lord Lieutenants, the Earl of Bessborough, and the 
Earl of Clarendon. But, at any rate, the money came in 
an abundance which it would be i ingratitude not to acknow- 
ledge ; we only mean to say as to the millions which it 
included, and other millions, that the ‘y have been replaced 
by millions transmitted from Ireland, and that there is 
still a bal: ance, a growing balance, in the British Exche “quer. 
Odd as it ms ly seem, the reader will find that we ‘‘ speak 
by the book” on tis subject. 

Seven and twenty years ago the Imperial Parliament 
was moved to order a return to be produced, shewing ‘* the 
balance arising from the remittance of public money to 
and a, the Irish and British Exchequers, from 1793 to 
Iss}: The return came forth in duetime, and from it 
the public learned that about £435 ),000 was sent from tlie 
British to the Irish exe hequer, between the years 1796 and 
1800. In the latt ler year, itself, about 400, 000 came over, 
but there was a return in the same year of £1 31,000, and 
in the next of £403 000. Up to 1810 the remittances 
siokd principally from London, ranging however, only from 
£59,000 to £461,000. From IST] to 1817, Ireland seut 
to L, yndon akout £17,000, 000, far outweighing all the 
money that ever came from that quarter. When transac- 
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tions are followed from this to 1833, it is found that 
lreland received from Great Britain £8,251,274, and that 
she sent to Great Britain £19,640,453, leavi ing to Great 
Britain a balance on the whole remittances of £11,889, 178, 

All these particulars are taken from the Parliamentary 
Paper, 659, of session 1838, moved for by William Francis 
Finn. There is @ continuation of that Paper to be found 
in a series of returns, interesting to Irishmen, moved for 
by the lamented John O’Connell, in 1842, the sessional 
number of which is 305. From the latter paper it appears 
that no money was received from London between 1833 
and 1842 but £80,000, and that the money sent to London 
from Dublin was £6,355,000, inereasing the balance in the 
British Exchequer to £17, 664, 178. A further continus- 
tion of these papers may be moved for any day, by any 
member, and by no other more fitly than Sir Robert 
Ferguson, who is meritoriously exerting himself session 
after session, in making some display of our contributions 
to the Imperi al Expenditure. We have before us two 
returns for which the public are indebted to the Hon. 
Baronet. One exhibits the transactions of 1857, and the 
other those of 1858. In both years it will be seen there 
were large remittances to London. — 


1857—Transterred to England .. 2,18 80,000 


ditto. .. 439,318 
1858—Transferred to England .. 1,800,000 


ditto, : 


ft 


. 036,802 


Total in two years .. 9,066,620 


In view of these figures, the product of two years, we 
cannot doubt that the old balance of £17,664, 178 remains 
undiminished eyen though in the famine years we were 
voted the £8,000,000, without, happily, having had oced- 
sion to use the whole of it. 

It shoul 1 not be left unobserved that the Treasury intro- 
duces a salvo in these papers, originating, we believe, , 
the official zeal of Spring Rice. he balances are give 
with a note that they are “ exclusive of the Loans wi 
in Great Britain for Ireland.” No doubt they are, ‘ 
what are the liabilities arising from these Loans + 
paper 206, of session 1824, the interest of the entire u 
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redeemed debt of Ireland is stated to be £3,810,408. Of 
this interest £1,460,008 was paid at the Bank of Ireland 
in 1858 out of Irish taxes. The remaining £2,344,860 
was paid in London out of English taxes, but the average 
Irish remittances in the two years was £2,033,000, so that 
so far even the immortal debt was no incumbrance. But 
it has been seen in the course of our narrative, that during 
the time, when the borrowings were madly tripling in 
amount the receipts of our exchequer, it was assumed, and 
not denied, that they were in reality English borrowings, 
and that they would ultimately be “taken upon the 
shoulders of England.” Preparatory to the consolidation 
of the Exehequers, it was put formally on Pariiamentary 
record, that the measure was the consequence of an ex- 
penditure imposed upon Ireland, “ which experience had 
proved too great.”* The excesses of a debt arising from 
such a source are hardly of that character which British 
fair play would seriously or deliberately charge as a debit 
against Ireland, and the salvo in the Treasury ] paper ought, 
clearly, to be expunged, But be this as it may, we hold 
to our proposition, that all descriptions of pecuniary outla 
upon Ireland were from first to last defrayed from Irish 
taxation. 1t would be a mere waste of time to labour this 
question, when we have the ofticial return of remittances 
shewing the balance lodged in the British Exche quer, 

We shall close the subject of the debt by copying a form 
of an account stated from the 80th page of the Re port of 
1815 (Sessional No. 224). We introduce merely Mr. John 
Claudius Beresford’s proportion of a 10th, instead of the 
manifestly extravagant one which was adopted. This 
change makes England, and not Ireland, the debtor :— 





Sum to be apportioned ay ...  £782,558,342 
England's 8 proportion, “he - 659,802,508 
Ireland’ 8 proportion Pr its 73,255,834 





732,558,342 











* Report 214, page 13, of Session 1815. 
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Expenditure by England + £661 ,949,394 
England’s proportion ir 659,302,508 
a 

Over paid by England 2 646,826 
Ireland’s proportion 73,200,884 
Kxpenditure by Ireland 70,609,008 





Under paid by Ireland os oe 
Irish credits (being an over payment on 
Long Annuities, and payments on Joint 
Ac count, in the years 1810 to 1814 in. 
clusive) ee Bd. 5 9 461.276 
Deduct under payment . 2,646,826 





Balance in favour of Ireland £#6,814,450 


The balance actually struck was £6,107,987 against 
Ireland. The difference was apparently £12,922,487, but 
tran sactions having been in forced borrowings, the effect 
upon the array of the general debt was far above whiat that 
sum would indieate “Common fair play would have in- 
sured to Ireland an  indBease of debt proportioned to the 
British. The british increase, however, was about 64 per 
cent., while the Irish was 300. It is somewhat curious 
that an augment: ition of the Irish debt on a just ratio of 
contribution, would have brought it up to about the amount 
now yielding dividends at the Bank of Ireland, without 
agonizing the Zimes or his countrymen by the abstraction 
of one penny from their “ pockets.” 


REAL AMOUNT OF THE IRISH REVENUE. 


) » 

From Sir R. Ferguson’s Return of last year he 

— we take the following amount of the Irish income an 
expenditure :— 


An Account of the Net Public Income and Expenditure of Ireland, 
Jor the year ended the 31st day of December, 1803. 


INCOME. : 11 
098 986 Il 
Money remaiuing in the Exchequer tee £998,980 
Net Payments into the Exchequer # = follow- 
ing several Duties or Revenues, \ 


Custouis, eee eee 


2.341,999 13 © 
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Excise, .. eee eee 2,899,000 0 0 
Stamps, --- aes one 543,342 18 10 
Property and Income Tax oe 556,187 14 9 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue, 300 0 0 
Surplus Fees Regulated Public Offices, ... 4,757 15 10 


OTHER RECEIPTS. 
Repayment of Money advanced for Public Works 
and other Public objects, ... ong 316,368 8 3 
Imprest and other Moneys, ... oes 15,784 15 10 





Total ... £7,676,678 0 11 


EXPENDITURE. 
Interest of Public Funded Debt, &c., payable in 
Treland, ans oes ans 1,465,598 14 10 


Other Payments out of the Consolidated Fund 257,146 19 3 
Payments on account of Grants of Parliament, 


Viz. =— 
Army,  «.. eee ee 860,000 0 0 
Ditto, transferred to England Fea 1,850,000 0 0 
Miscellaneous Grants of Parliament ... 1,556,468 7 1 


OTHER PAYMENTS. 
Money advanced out of the Consolidated Fund 
for Public objects eee 
Money remitted through the Customs and Inland 
Revenue in Ircland to the British Exchequer 536,802 11 1 
Money remaining in the Exchequer oe 1,005,104 10 7 


145,556 18 1 





Total ... £7,676,678 © 11 
The expenditure includes every payment made in Ire- 
and, on account of Ireland; and after affording a remit 
tance to London of 2,386,802, there was, it appears, a sum 
to spare of £1,005,104. 
lt is now our duty to examine what evidence there is 
that a large amount of Irish Revenue remains uncredited 
to Ireland. In page 4 of the Return from which we have 
taken the foregoing tables, we find the following note :— 


_ “The view which this statement affords of imported commodities 
in Ireland is, to a certain extent, defective, inasmuch as the coast- 
ing regulations, by which the cross channel trade has been governed 
since the year 1825, prevent the keeping of any record of goods 
imported duty free from Great Britain.........++ «+ . Of the articles 
included in the present amount, those for which the comparison with 
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the years previous to 1825 is most affected by this circumstance 
are, Refined Sugar, Flaxseed, Cotton, Wool, Cotton Yarn, Woollen 
Yarn, Raw and Thrown Silk, and “ Tron Unwrought.” 


Refined Sugar has, for many years, been imported duty 
paid, from British ports, and it has been calculated that jn 
this way £100,000 or £120,000 a-year, arising from sugar 
consumption in Ireland, has been credited to the British 
Kxchequer. Latterly an article called ‘ crushed” sugar 
has been largely imported, also, duty paid. In 1847, un- 
refined sugar added £404,000 to our customs’ revenue, 
but it fell to £205,000 in 1859. This was the eflect of the 
‘crushing ” process, for which, it appears, there is yet no 
machinery in Ireland. Paper is largely imported duty 
paid: if its consumption in Ireland be proportioned to that 
of tea, our paper revenue is uncredited to the extent of 
£62,000 a-year. There can be no doubt that our tea, 
wine and tobacco duties, though there are high figures for 
them in our “ Finance Accounts,” furnish their quota to 
the British Exchequer, for portions of all come duty paid. 
To an inquiry we lately made in Wexford we had for 
answer, that in the best informed quarter in that town it 
was estimated, that one-half of the entire imports were 
duty paid. We had no similar intelligence from other 
quarters ; but there is a general agreement that small par- 
cels of duty paid articles pass constantly from British ports, 
and go by railway into the interior of Ireland. Even tim- 
ber, in what we may call a manufactured state, comes in 
duty paid. As to the effect on the whole range of im- 
ported commodities, the eye, perhaps, can form the most 
satisfactory judgment, and we, therefore, offer to its glance 
the following schedules taken from the last ‘ Finance 


Accounts: ”"— 
British Customs. Irish Customs 


£ £ 


Almonds... 6,330 69 
Apples oan 5,931 
Baskets on 2,404 
Beer,Sprace ... 3,015 
Books a 5,593 
Boots, Shoes, &c. 4,022 
Boot Fronts... 5,250 
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Bronze Manufacture ‘ne 


Caoutchouc «-- 
Cheese eS 
China Ware, &ce. 


Clocks eee — 
Cloves en 
Cocoa, &&, «+ 

Coffee 

Corks . 
Cotton Manufacture ope 
Currants 

Dates pt 

Embroidery, &c. 

Figs 


Flowers, Artificial 
Ginger, Dry ... 
», Preserved 
Glass of all sorts 
Gloves 
Hair Manufacture 
Hops 
Lace, &c. ~~ 
Liquorice Juice and Paste ... 
Lucifers 
Mace : 
Musical Instruments 
Nutmegs 
Nuts, Small ... 
Se a vd 
Oil, Chemical, Perfumed, &c. 


Opera Glasses, Telescopes, &c. 


Opium 
Oranges and Lemons 


Paper, Printed, Painted, &c. 


Ditto 
Pepper eee 
Pimento nd ean 
Plate 


Platting of all kinds 
Plums, Dried, &c. 
Prunea 

Raisins 

tice 





British Customs. 


£ 
1,307 
3,853 
44,216 
3,239 
8,059 
2,413 
13,666 
416,133 
8,089 
2,454 
300,992 
8,054 
9,130 
27,118 
20,452 
4,019 
1,361 
4,412 
53,314 
1,375 
17,884 
4,503 
8,895 
2,268 
1,449 
10,272 
11,956 
10,040 
2,800 
11,064 
2,609 
2,591 
$2,667 
2,142 
9,029 
102,870 
986 
2,766 
14,581 
1,749 
6,280 
126,286 
32,263 
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British Customs Irish Customs 
: . £ 
Sago oo 3,094 “id 
Seeds, Caraway ai 2,794 309 
Silk Manufacture 295,034... 31 
Molasses al 188,660 ; 85 
Tallow ae 83,056 .... 1,876 
Toys swe es S336--- .:. sas 
Watches bed 15,311 all 


one 
£1,977,209 —... £21,155 
In many instances, the small items in the Irish schedule 
are diminishing. In 1846, coffee was £330,93: it was last 
year only £9,723. In almost all instances, less is credited 
than formerly, on account of fruits, spices, and such com- 
modities, which have fallen, from 1846, £32,000. For silks 
and other articles of dress, we have sums of ridiculously 
insignificant amount set down, and there is nothing whatever 
credited for hops. An estimate of uncredited taxes has 
lately been published, shewing that the amount reaches to 
£924,000. That this is not exaggerated may be shewn on 
very conclusive grounds. The reader has seen that after 
1825 no account has been kept of duties on Irish imports, 
not collected in Ireland. After that time, of course, duty 
paid imports were left unnoticed. Going back, however, 
to the average of five years before 1824, we find that the 
whole duty on the principal articles of tea, sugar, wine, and 
tobacco in Great Britain was £10,592,054, and in Ireland 
£1,725,756.* These amounts have so changed, that in 
1859 one was £16, 220,930, and the other £2,014,580. II 
the proportion of 1854 were upheld, the Irish quota 
would be 2,641,000; and, therefore, under these heads 
there is a revenue of £097,000 uncredited to Ireland. 
That a large amount of this sum is included in sugar duty 
alone will be perceived when it is stated, that the unrefined 
sugar duty, which was officially rep wrted in 1de4 as 
£411,704, was officially reported in 1380 as only £205,310. 
The contrast under this head with a year so recent as 1843 
is very remarkable— 
" 1848.—Unrefined Sugar, - 483,605 
1859.—Unrefined Sugar, - 200,010 


998,293 


‘ . eer 


Difference, 





— ne 


* Report of Session, 1830, No. 667. 
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A fourth of the duty on unrefined sugar is generally 
tuken to be the duty on refined sugar. If the one be 
£433,603, the other is £108,400. Though refined sugar 
produced only £579 in 1848, it produced £54,443 in 
1859. That sum is, properly, to be taken out of the 
estimate of the revenue affecting uncredited refined sugar, 
which must be set down as £73,967, 

The schedule which the reader has seen has exhibited 
articles of dress, the taxation upon which bas been £378, 140). 
These articles are in general use in this country, as may 
be inferred from the supplies in the monster houses and 
all the respectable shops throughout the Kingdom. Dress 
and wine are in the category of luxuries. Our wine con- 
sumption is more than an lith. It is fair we should ap- 
propriate the 11th of the duty on articles of dress, which we 
will on that ground take to be £33,922. 

There are fruits, spices, and other articles, which may be 
seen in the schedule. Comparing amounts, not in 1824 
but 1848, with 1859, we find that in one year they pro- 
duced £64,062, and in the other £21,280, giving usa right 
to claim £42,777 more. 

These are Customs’ articles. In Excise there is Paper. 
It is largely used in this land of great and extending edu- 
cation. It may fairly be assumed that the consumption of 
paper in [reland is as general as that of tea. If so, our 
paper duty is about a sixth of the entire, adding £62,000 
to the uncredited revenue. The sum we have in the 
“Finance Accounts” for Irish paper is £51,000, making 
with £62,0UU, £118,000, but that this should not be consi- 
dered extravagant appears when it is stated, that in 1848 
the Seoteh paper duty was set down at £140,822, The 
fact is that Scotland has been for years largely supplying 
Ireland with paper, the duty being paid in Scotland. It 
may be mentioned as a guide on this point that, in the 
stauip return of 1859, Newspapers and Supplements are 
stated to have produced in Great Britain £128,635, and in 
Ireland £22.554, the Irish receipt being more than a sixth 
of the British. 

We pay perhaps £2000 a year in stamp duty on English 
Newspapers, being about the one-eleventh of what we pay 
On our Own. 


A large portion of our insurance business contributes to 
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the British Exchequer. The total marine insurance revenue 
is £287,079. The value of our imports in 1859 was the 
24th of the whole ; the value of our exports the 30th, The 
average of these two amounts was 27, which we will take to 
be our proportion of the whole marine insurance duty, On 
this calculation our credited duty should be £10,636 
whereas it is only £696, leaving £9,940 wneredited, | 

The whole Fire insurance duty is £1,472,442. Our pro- 
portion of the income tax is a 12th, and we do not see why 
we should not conclude that our proportion of the Fire in- 
surance duty is not of similar magnitude. The sum credited 
to us under this head is £67.619, which Jeaves us uncre- 
dited to the amount of £55,084. The Scotch marine 
insurance in 1848 was £19,303, and the Seotch fire in- 
surance £73,080, making a total of £2,383. We should 
observe that, at present, there are no means of ascertaining 
the distinction of Scotch revenue,—a very considerable 
defect, we think, in our modern ‘ Finance Accounts.” 

Of the Medicine duties we may assuredly claim a twelfth, 
while we do not get credit for one farthing. This adds to 
our schedule £3,600. Of gold and silver plate we are 
entitled to claim a twelfth. We are credited with only 
£1368, but our fair proportion is £4,276. In Scotland, in 
1848, the gold and silver plate duty was £3,203, Cards 
and dice, perhaps, make an item of £1,000 more. Crown 
lands, according to Sir Robert Ferguson’s return, produce 
£47,767. Finally, hops give us £26,580, calculated on the 
proportion our malt tax bears to that of Great Britain. 

Let us see the aggregate of all these sums: 
Uncredited on Tea, unrefined Sugar, Wine and 


Tobacco AB. as £597,000 
Refined Sugar... es tf 73,967 
Foreign articles of dress coe tee 33,92 
Fruits, Spices, and other articles liable to import 

duty ae ee pail 

_ duty er oe 
{xcise duty on Paper oe a 62,0" 
Hops WE 96,5 V 


Stamp duties on English newspapers, insurances, 


i 
Medicine, cards and dice, and gold plate 74,0 
Medicine, cards and dice, and goid pit 


" 567 
Crown Lands ae eee eee vf nit 
aeaan are ~ 

eer £957,710 

Total ese ee — 


stimate of the 


This, be it remembered, includes no es! i into 
importe 


revenue affecting British manufactures 
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Ireland, or furniture, which is now coming, in abundance, 
under the operation of the new sawing process. Probably 
the amount of all the uncredited revenue is nothing short 
of £1,000,000. 

The sum now exhibited, being taken in addition to the 
large remittances to London of taxes collected in Ireland 
year after year, naturally calls to our memory a sort of 
financial millennium which the 7?mes some years ago would 
have given up even the luxury of abusing and traducing 
Ireland to see realized: it was the arrival of an epoch when 
Ireland coudd pay more than the interest of her debt, and 
have something besides to meet the cost of the ‘“ horse, 
foot, artillery, civil establishments,’ and the rest of it. 
Are we near that auspicious period, and do we even approach 
to the glorious era when we can shew that we need not be 
frightened by the awful Union proportions themselves ? 
Letus see. Sir Robert Ferguson’s return gives us for 
income, (leaving out the balance of £1,005,104 in the Ex- 
eheqner), £6,671 ,0U0. 

What proportion does this bear to the whole expenditure 
ofthe year referred to. That expenditure was £66,200,000, 
Two-seventeenths of that would come to about £7,788,000. 
But Ireland was bound to pay the interest of her old debt 
besides her joint contribution of 2-17ths. That was about 
£1,000,000, making the sum just named £8,788,000. But 
we had £5,671,000, not including the money in the chest, 
and £957,715 of uncredited taxes. This would seem to 
announce distinctly the advent of the millennium. But 
until it is on all hands admitted to be in reality present, 
let us for comfort, so much wanted by us, recollect that 
when we contribute £8,800,0U0 to the Imperial expenditure, 
Wwe will have £4,622,U00 above our own expenditure, even 
though in that expenditure will be included £1,464,000, 
being above a third of our entire liability for the ever 
grand and memorable post Union debt, commenced, 
augmented, applied, and adjusted as we have described ! 





Note.— According to the tables in ‘Thom’s Almanack, the follow- 


ing were the remittances from Dublin to London from 1852 to 
1858 inclusive § <i 


1852 eee eae £ 10) 888 1456 eee eee £2,479,470 
1853. oe 114,341 1857... 2,679,818 
1854... 116,489 1858... . 2,386,902 





1855... 44. 227,168 
Total ... £8,105,976 

> would appear that, exclusive of these ré mittances, there was 

matted, 100,000, raised in Ireland, applied to the redemption of 

juer Billsin the years 1853, 1854, and 1855, (See page 1133). 
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1. Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the In- 
vestigation of Truth. By Johu Abercrombie, M.D. Tenth 
dition. Juondon: Murray. 1840. 


2. Le Diable, sa Vie et son Intervention dans les Choses 
Humaines Paris: }842. 
3. An Apology for the Nerves ; or, their Influence and 
Importance in Health and Disease. By Sir George 
: * 5 
Lefevre, M.D. London: Longmans. 1844, 


4. Analectabibion. Paris: Techener. 1836, 


In the last number of this Review, we placed before our 
readers a paper on Dreams. In the present number the 
subject is continued, the title being suggested by Shelley’s— 


“ Tow wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sicep ! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 

With lips of lurid blue; 

The other, rosy as the morn 
When throned on ocean’s wave, 

It blushes o’er the world : 

Yet both so passing wonderful.” 


If, restricting our present attention to these dreams, which 
are recorded in profane history, we examine their character 
and pretension, we find ourselves necessarily involved in the 
question, whether we may consider it as a part of Gods 
general moral government to furnish mankind with dreams 
predictive of future events, or whether we are ‘to regard pro- 
phetic dreams as reserved in the exclusive service of Revels 
tion, for the testimony of its claims, and for the communication 
of its instruction. 

There is one obvious consideration which should lead us to 
suppose, that dreams have not been employed by God in the 
ordinary course of his providence for the couveyance of 7, 
mation concerning future events to mankind, which Is, ws 
he has not furnished any general direcuon to us (0 confide 12 
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them, or any principles for the interpretation of them; and it 
seems difficult to conceive that he should impart communica- 
tions of his will without any sanction of authority tocommand 
respect, or any ground for explaining what is ambiguous. 

The dreams recorded by profane writers, ancient as_ well as 
modern, are, as to their general character, so wild and indeter- 
minate, and so seldom capable of any exact and appropriate 
interpretation, in consistency with those convictions which we 
derive from Revelation, that there are few accounts which 
have the slightest pretensions to be considered as tending to 
establish the idea of there being any thing prophetic 1a 
ordinary dreams, or of their having resulted from divine sug- 
gestion; and no relation as to inspiration can be received as 
having an unquestionable claim to acceptance, excepting those 
which are furnished in the Scriptures, and which respect 
dreams connected with the great scheme of Revelation. 

It is possible indeed that dreams, though resulting from the 
ordinary powers of the mind in sleep, may by their impression 
and effects be rendered subservient to purposes of salutary 
tendency, may awaken reflection, or lead to the confession of 
crimes; but the point, which there seems to be ground to 
dispute, is that of their immediate inspiration, since they do 
not appear to be divine suggestions ; to require implicit confi- 
dence, or to justify extraordinary precautions. 

There are, it is true, some few dreams mentioned in profane 
history, which as they seem calculated only to intimate the 
general superintendance of a Supreme Being, and the general 
vigilance of his government, approving distinguished virtues, 
and abhorring flagitions crimes, do not contradict any declared 
maxims of Divine Wisdom; and which have been therefore 
thought to have some pretensions to be ranked among those 
general notices of himself, which God might vouchsafe to the 
heathen world, and have contributed to confirm the opinions 
of those persons who regard dreams as divine communications 
ane a part of God’s universal and permanent govern- 

One of this description was much celebrated among the 
te a of whom other wonderful stories are 
soa , ee are told, performed the friendly office of 
ehich he] 0.8 deat body which he had found on a coast to 

i he had sailed, was admonished in a dream by the object 


0 
his pious care, not to depart the next day, in deference to 
74 
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which admonition he remained on shore, while those who 
sailed were wrecked in his sight. The poet, it is said, in 
grateful remembrance of his escape, afterwards composed a 
poem as a lasting monument of praise to his benefactor.* 
The other which is related by Cicero served a purpose 
equally worthy of the interference of a superior power, It 
represents two Arcadian friends travelling together to have 
arrived at Megara, one of whom took up his abode at an inn, 
the other at a friend’s house. The latter in his first sleep 
appeared to behold his friend entreating assistance against his 
host, who was preparing to murder him ; in his alarm he 
startled up, but on reflection thinking that the dream did not 
merit attention, he composed himself, till his friend again 
appeared, requiring, that since he had not experienced any 
succour while living, his death might not remain unrevenged; 
informing his fellow traveller, that he had been murdered, and 
that his body had been thrown into a cart and covered with 
dung, and directing him to go in the morning to the gate of 
the city. On obeying the instruction, the friend met a carter, 
who, when interrogated, fled in terror; the body was discovered 
in a cart, and the inn-keeper brought to justice.*® 
Both of these dreams had certainly a beneficial and sufficient 
purpose to answer, and if we could consider inspired dreams 
as constituting ‘a part of the general system of God’s moral 
government, they might be received as of divine suggestion. 
But there are so few of this character, that they will not 
authorise any general conclusion of inspiration, and indeed 
they may be accounted for on other grounds. ‘The former of 
the dreams here mentioned might have been accidental. It 
was not miraculous that Simonides, exulting in the performanice 
of an office of consideration, to which great merit was attached 
in ancient times, should in his sleep contemplate the person 
whom he had buried solicitous for his safety ; and on the eve 
of departure on a perilous voyage, fancy that he admonished 
him not to sail in a vessel which eventually was wrecked, 
‘The latter appears to have been too precise for any casua 
coincidence between the dream and the event, but the authority 


—— al 





ee 


® Valerius Maxim. L. i. C. 7. de Somniis. See also De Miraculis, 
L. 1. C, 8. . at > 575 
t Cicero De Divin. L, ii. §. 68. Diod. Sic. L. xvi. P. Sia 
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on which it is related does not preclude scepticism ; there is 
among men a disposition to marvellous tales F what fiction will 
invent, credulity will receive, and exaggeration magnify; the 
story was, perhaps, at first fabricated, and then copied from 
writer to writer; no period or names are assigned to the rela- 
tion, It seems not to have produced any conviction on Cicero, 
who records it among other accounts, as casual. 

If we are indisposed to receive these, there are some which, 
upon stronger grounds, may be rejected, since they imply a 
revelation without sufficient object, or have a pernicious 
tendency; and it must be inconsistent with the divine attri- 
butes to have conveyed intimations of faturity to those who 
had no ground to respect them, and could derive no instruc- 
tion from them, and still more unreasonable is it to suppose 
God to have imparted any that were calculated to confirm falla- 
cious systems of religion, or to subvert the eternal laws of 
moral wisdom. 

Upon these considerations we need not hesitate to reject 
those accounts which are connected with the superstitions of 
antiquity, and calculated to strengthen a belief in the existence 
of the heathen deities; such may be considered as crafty in- 
ventions devised for some purpose of interest or policy. 

When the temple dedicated to Jupiter Tonans by Augustus, 
of which the beautiful columns are still to be seen near the 
Capitol at Rome, became so much frequented as to draw off 
the votaries of Jupiter Capitolinus, Augustus superstitiously 
dreamt, (or in artful compliance with the suggestions of in- 
terested priests, pretended to dream), that Jupiter Capitolinus 
expostulated with him, in resentment for being degraded into 
4 secoud rank by the neglect which he suffered, and received 
for answer from the emperor, that he had placed Jupiter 
Tonans as a sentinel to J upiter Capitolinus; and, in conse- 
quence, on the next day a bell, such as sentinels use in cases 
of alarm, was hung up in the temple of Capitoline Jove.* 
Another instance which respected the public religion of the 
ountry, is related by Valerius Maximus, Livy, Dionysius of 
“catnassus, and others,t who inform us, that Jupiter being 


ollended by the punishment of a slave in the forum, in sight 








* Dion. Cass. L. liv. 


t Valerius Maxim. L. i. ©. 7. de Somniis. Plutarch, in C. Marc. 
oriolan, Livy. L. ii, § 36. 
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of a public procession, signified to Titus Atinius his displeasure 
on the occasion, bidding him to express his anger to the senate, 
On the dream being slighted, the son of Atinius was struck 
with death, and he himself afterwards deprived of the use of 
his limbs, for neglecting the divine command ; till, at length, 
being roused to obedience, he was carried on a couch to the 
senate, and after the delivery of his message, perceived a re- 
covery of his strength, and, to the surprise of all present, 
walked home without any assistance. 

Sergius Galba having prepared a rich diamond necklace to 
adorn the statue of Fortune at Tusculum, and afterwards, on 
changing his mind, presented it to the Capitoline Venus, was 
visited in the succeeding night by the image of Fortune, 
threatening him, that as she had been defrauded of the 
destined present, so she should soon take away what she had 
conferred upon him ; soon after which, says the story, Galba 
died.* 

Jpon these and similar relations we have to observe, that 
as it is not probable that God would suffer the reverence of 
mankind to be excited in favour of the fictitious deities of the 
heathen world, by any miraculous suffrage to the opinion of 
their existence, we must be inclined to consider these dreams 
as having merely a casual reference to historical circumstances, 
or perhaps as fictitious inventions intended to raise surprise, 
or respect, for the worship and ceremonies of pagan superst- 
tion. ; 

Upon similar considerations, we should be inclined to dis- 
credit the relation which is given of the repeated appearances 
of Herculus to Sophocles, to point out the person who hed 
stolen a golden patera from his temple ; on the conviction ol 
whom the temple was said to have been dedicated to Herculus, 
the discoverer.ft 

Eveu those persons who assent to the inspiration of dreams 
which had a beneficial tendency, must reject such as contradic! 
the sure principles of religion, and involve consequences I 
consistent with the declared doctrines of Scripture, are 
certainly to represent the power of inspiration, to have oer 
buted to advance the gloom, and strengthened the sary . 
superstition, must be deemed injurious to the — rs ro 
Being, whose jealous wisdom is understood to dengh 


ee 
meme 





4 epee oi 924, 
* Fulgorius, t Heywood's Hier. L. iv. p. 224 
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progress of truth, and who seems to have challenged the works 
and energies of preternatural power and knowledge, in exclusive 
support of the evidence and claims of true religion. 

It may be said, perhaps, that we are authorized by sacred 
‘nstruction to maintain, that the Almighty has often judged it 
right to display his resentment against gross and flagrant 
wickedness, by suffering its followers to be infatuated in the 
delusions of their own vanity, and hardened in the obstinacy 
of their wilful error ; subjecting them sometimes not only to 
the arts and wicked contrivances of interested men, but also 
to the imposing miracles and malignant deceptions of superior 
beings; and that as the wonders which God permitted the 
magicians of Egypt to perform contributed to aggravate the 
perverseness of Pharaoh, so dreams and oracles might, as 
Justin Martyr® supposed, be purposely suffered, at the sugges- 
tion of evil spirits, to mislead those who, disregarding the 
simple evidence of a stupendous and well-regulated creation, 
which never ceased to bear testimony to the government of an 
intelligent and benevolent God, plunged themselves into the 
depths of a profligate and licentious idolatry. | 

Whatever force we may allow to this argument, we cannot 
suppose, when God was not particularly offended, and when 
the dreams which were furnished actually afforded deliverance, 
that they were designed to be instrumental to the punishment 
of general error. It is an arrangement undoubtedly consistent 
with general and equitable laws, that the punishment of sins 
should result from the indulgence of evil, as Saul, when he 
wished to break through the appointed and acknowledged de- 
crees of God, by having recourse to those necromantic arts 
which he himself had discountenanced as superstitious, heard 
his fatal sentence uttered with unerring truth; and as Ahab 
Was justly seduced by an evil spirit, when he refused to listen 
'o any prophet who predicted not “ smooth things” unto him; 
a however it is utterly improbable, that communications of 
ch mere ae have been designed to be merely subser- 
porte oe : ablishment of error. If the dream, which was 
gg Peds ys imparted to Stilpo, had any foundation in 
of offerin | d seem to have been designed to check the spirit 
The ee expensive oblations to the heathen deities. 

' represents him to have dreamt, that he saw 
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Neptune expostulating with him for not having immolated an 

ox to him, as was the custom of the priests. Upon which he 

remonstrated with the deity, for coming like a child, to com. 

plain to him, that he had not filled the city with the smoke of 
an expensive sacrifice, when he had done what his circum. 
stances would admit: upon which the god extended his hand 
to him with a smile in proof of approbation, and promised 
that, on his account, he would afford a plentiful supply of 
water to the Megarensians.* 

Upon the whole then, however unwilling to weaken any 
impressions which may be conceived to have even an indirect 
tendency to promote moral purposes, the author conceives, 
that there is little or nothing to be collected from the history 
of heathen antiquity, which can be allowed to establish the 
supposition of dreams being prophetic ; and perhaps indeed it 
will be judged, on reflection, that any advantage which might 
occasionally result from a belief of the interference of the 
Supreme Being in the suggestion of dreams, would be more 
than counterbalanced by the erroneous apprehensions and 
superstitious fears which such a persuasion would engender, 

It deserves to be remarked as an objection to many of the 
dreams mentioned in ancient accounts, which lay claim to the 
reputation of having been inspired, that they are represented 
to have predicted events which it was of no advantage to 
reveal, and of which no care could avoid tlie accomplishment. 

The dreams recorded in Scripture were calculated especially 
to establish the evidence, and conspire with the designs of 
religion; they unfolded the scenes of futurity for the consola- 
tion and encouragement of faith, for the attestation to character, 
and for the manifestation of God’s councils, ‘The threats and 
the promises, which they disclosed; were for adequate pur 
poses, and sometimes suspended on conditions and revocable 
decrees, they were given with the evidence and clear manifes- 
tation of truth, were attested by signs, and explained to those 
who had reason to look to their completion, and to hope oF to 
tremble without the imputation of credulity, — 

But the dreams, mentioned by heathen writers, were de- 
livered to persons who had often no especial claim to divine 
attention, and who had no reason to respect them till some 
correspondent event awakened regard. 
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If Alcibiades dreamt that he was clad in’ the robe of his 
mistress, which a few days after was affectionately wrapped 
round his unburied and neglected body; or if, as other 
writers represent, he dreamt that he was beheaded by Mageus, 
we cannot perceive that any useful warning was designed. So 
if when Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, departed from that 
island, in order to repair to Oretes (the governor of Sardis 
under Cyrus) his daughter dreamed that she saw her father 
lifted up in the air, whilst Jupiter washed and the Sun 
anointed him, we know not what good purpose was to be 
served, even though some CAdipus should liave explained to 
him, that the dream predicted that he should be hanged by 
Oretes; and that his body remaining should be washed by the 
rain, and the fat be melted by the sun.* 

The dream proclaimed the parent was deceived 
By secret omens, nor his fate perceived. t 

The inutility of such intimations may be farther illustrated 
by other relations: when Croesus dreamed that his accom- 
plished son Atys was transfixed by a javelin headed by iron, 
he did all that parental solicitude could suggest, in removing 
him from the command of the Lydian forces, and ia giving 
him a wife whose affection might conspire, in all pre- 
cautions, to secure him from injury ; and when the prince was 
accidentally killed by the javelin of a faithful attendant at the 
hunting of a boar, we perceive that the fatal prediction of the 
dream could be calculated only to disturb the mind of Croesus, 
and to aggravate the affliction which drove the unhappy 
Adrastus to suicide.t While 

“‘ The wretched mortal did not ‘scape the blow."§ 


Nay, sometimes attention to dreams seems to have been the 
cause of crimes and misfortunes, if we receive the accounts 
which are given to us; thus Paris is said to have eloped with 
Helen under the encouragement of a dream, in which Venus 
promised him her assistance. 

_Astyages, sovereign of the Medes, having dreamed that a 
“ine springing from his daughter overspread all Asia, the 
soothsayers led him to apprehend that her offspring would 
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deprive him of his dominions. In order to prevent this, he 
gave her in marriage to Cambyses, an obscure Persian, and 
delivered her son Cyrus to a confidential servant to be slajy - 
but the direction not being observed, the child lived to over. 
come Astyages, and to translate the kingdom from the Medes 
to the Persians.* 

Cambyses, when in Kgypt, fancied in his sleep that he saw 
a messenger arrive from Persia, who reported to him that 
Smerdis, who had excited his jealousy, being seated on the 
royal throne, had touched the heavens with his head; on 
which he sent one of his confidential servants to put him to 
death ; which being effected, gave occasion to the setting up 
of a more formidable rival in a fictitious Smerdis, and even- 
tually caused the death of Cambyses.+ : 

Hamilcar, when he besieged Syracuse, is reported to have 
dreamed that he should sup the next night in the town. En. 
couraged by the vision he attempted the assault; but a mutiny 
having arisen in his army, the townsmen made a sally and 
took him prisoner. 

Justus, a patrician Roman in the reign of Constantius, 
dreamed that the purple issued from his loins: the report of 
the dream, it is said, excited the jealousy of Constantine, 
and provoked the emperor to put him to death ; but lis only 
daughter, Justina, a beautiful and modest girl, being seen in 
the bath by Severa Augusta, and made her attendant ; and 
being commended to Valentinian, so engaged his affections, 
that he obtained a law to marry her, and made her a jomt 
j artner of the empire with his empress. 

Naronianus is related to have dreamed that he was made 
consul, and that his son became emperor. Upon the death of 
Julian, the son ascended the imperial throne; but Naromanus 
dying, a son of the new emperor, whose name also was Naro- 
nianus, was elected consul, and the dreamer appeared to have 
Leen amused with a delusive ambiguity. 

It may perhaps be imagined, that some authority | 
ascribed to those dreams which are recorded as having had a 
beneficial tendency, and as having proved conducive to the 
preservation and comfort of nations and illustrous persons. ; 

Herodotus mentions, that when Sennacherib invaved Lgypt 
with a strong army, and the soldiers who had been injurious’) 
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treated by Sethon, refused to assist in the defence of the coun- 
try, the priest repaired to the temple of his god, and falling 
amidst his Jamentations into sleep, dreamed that the deity 
appeared to him, and encouraged him with the assurance, that 
if he marched against the troops of the Assyrians, he should 
suffer no injury, for that God would send him assistance. Kn- 
couraged by the vision he marched with his followers, among 
whom were no soldiers, to Pelusium, where vast numbers of 
mice in the night invaded the enemy: they gnawed their 
quivers and bows, and thongs of the shields, so that the next 
day, the Assyrians took flight, and many were destroyed.* 
This, however, seems to be a perverted account of the relation 
given in the sacred history.+ 

There are other dreams which appear to have had a ten- 
dency to produce useful purposes ; such are those related to 
have occurred to Themistocles when in exile. In one here 
alluded to, he is related, when advancing towards a city called 
Leontocephalus, or the Lion’s Head, to have imagined in a 
sleep, into which he had fallen in the middle of the day, that 
he beheld the goddess Cybele, who advised him to fly the 
Lion’s Head, unless he meant to fall into the Lion’s jaws, 
requiring the dedication of his daughter Mnesiptoleme as an 
acknowledgment for the intimation. Themistocles, we are 
told, avoided the city in obedience to the suggestion, and 
thereby escaped the Pisidians, who had been engaged by 
Epixia the Persian to assassinate him ;{ and in grateful 
memory of the deliverance, built a temple in the city of Mag- 
nesia, which he dedicated to Cybele Dyndimene, appointing 
his daughter to be the priestess, : 

On another occasion, when concealed at Age, a city of the 
Atolians, he is reported to have dreamed, that Olbius, the 
tutor of the children of his host, appeared to him one night 
after a sacrificial feast, and in a prophetic rapture, uttered this 
verse ; 

“Counsel, O Night, and victory are thine! ” 


after which he also dreamed, that a dragon coiled itself round 
his body, and on creeping up his neck, and touching his face, 
Was turned into an eagle, which spread his wings over him, 
and flew away with him to a distant place; where he beheld 
4 golden sceptre, upon which he rested in security, and free 
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from fear. ‘The circumstances of the dream were supposed to 
have been completed in the escape of Themistocles from the 
house, by a stratagem of Nicogenes, in the covered carriage of 
a woman, and in his favourable reception by Artaxerxes, 

Peticius, who received Pompey into his bark, when flying 
from the battle of Pharsalia, is said to have beholden, when ia 

port at Larissa, in his sleep, on a preceding night, the yan- 
quished hero unattended and wretchedly clothed approaching 
him,* and to have told the dream to his companions before its 
accomplishment. 

Historians report of Artorius, or, as some style him, of 
Marcus Antonius Musa, the physician of Octavianus, after. 
wards Angustus, that Minerva appeared to him in a dream 
the night before the battle of Philippi, enjoining him to warn 
Octavianus not to omit being present at the battle, notwith- 
standing his severe disorder. In consequence of which Octa- 
vianus, being carried in his litter into the field, escaped from 
the soldiers of Brutus, who gained possession of lis campt 
with the expectation of killing him. 

If we regard these as instances of a providential care of dis- 
tinguished men, we must consider the deities introduced to 
have been employed merely as machinery familiar to the 
heathen world, such being calculated to impress the persons to 
whom the warnings were addressed, and to engage their regard. 
Yet even upon this supposition we must conceive, that God 
encouraged indirectly a confidence in false deities, 

But the dreams might be the effect of solicitude, casually 
productive of safety to the persons concerned. The recollec- 
tion of the town in which Themistocles resigned lumself to 
anxious sleep, and the hope of protection from Artaxerxes, 
might have contributed to his security; and the presence of 
Augustus at the battle of Pharsalia, must have been of 80 
much advantage in encouraging the soldiers, and perhaps 80 
much better for the patient than the anxiety of absence, that 
the physician might conceive it essential to success Or recovery, 
and really imagine in his sleep, or politically fabricate the 
dream. 

Alexander is related by historians to have dreamed, after 
committing himself to sleep with great solicitude in the cham- 
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ber with his friend Ptolemy, who had been wounded in some 
engagement in the Kast, that he saw the figure of a dragon or 
serpent, which his mother Olympias cherished, and which she 
feigned to have been the father of Alexander, which presented 
him with a root that the monster carried in his mouth, as!a 
remedy for the poison. Alexander described the colour of the 
herb, and affirmed that he should know it, if found; which, 
on its being accordingly discovered, he did, and applied it 
with success to the wound of his friend and others. 

Alexander, desirous of exciting a salutary confidence in his 
friend, and of impressing his army with the idea of his in- 
fluence with the gods, might contrive the dream, availing him- 
self of tle knowledge of some remedy of the country, perhaps 
communicated to him by the prisoners. 

Such accounts, as Cicero observes, true or false, are too 
rare, and referable to casual circumstances, to authorise any 
idea of inspiration.* 

Cicero, we are told, during his flight from Rome, being at 
Atina, imagined that he beheld in his sleep Caius Marius, 
preceded by the fasces bound with laurel, who encouraged him 
on his dejection at being obliged to leave his country, and 
cousigned him to the care of a lictor, who was instructed to 
place him in the monument of Marius, where it was said, was 
the hope of a better fortune. Sallust on hearing the dream, 
is related to have foretold a speedy return to Cicero, which 
was soon afterwards effected by an unanimous decree of the 
senate, passed in the Marian ‘Temple of Jove. ‘The local cor- 
respondence, if correctly stated, was remarkable: Cicero, 
however, did not think it necessary to have recourse to any su- 
pernatural agency on this occasion, but conceived that the 
dream might be the production of a mind engaged in medita- 
tion on the fate and fortitude of Marius, with application, we 

may conceive, to the circumstances of his own fortune.+ 

l'here are also other dreams, which, however their circum- 
stances might correspond with historical events that afterwards 
happened, can have no claim to be considered as inspired, 
since they might have produced their own accomplishment, 
being casual and vague, and verified by the operation of devo- 
tion, solicitude, or fear. 





| De Divin, L. ii. §68. Diod. Sicul, 1. xvii, p. 575. Q. Curtius, 
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An instance mentioned by Cicero may be thus explained: 
Decius, the first consul of his family, in consequence of a 
dream, in which victory was promised to the army whose 
commander should devote himself to death, and in which he 
appeared to fall with great glory in the midst of his enemies, 
rushed to destruction three years after in an engagement with 
the Latins, a victim to his superstitious credulity and rashness.* 

Tacitus thinks it necessary to apologise for relating that 
Curtius Rufus, when attending on a questor, who had obtained 
a department in Africa, was addressed in the retirement of a 
deserted portico at Adrimetum, in the midst of the day bya 
female figure of supernatural appearance, who declared to him 
that he should eome as consul into that province, which af- 
terwards happened agreeably to the pretended prediction.+ 

There are some other dreams described in ancient accounts, 
which may be considered as the work of a creative fancy, oc- 
cupied with anxiety on great events. 

Hanmibal, we are told by Cicero, after a Grecian historian, 
dreamed, on the taking of Saguntum, that he was carried by 
Jupiter into the council of the gods, and there commanded by 
him to carry war into Italy: one of the heavenly council was 
appointed as a conductor in the expedition. Hannibal, on his 
march, was directed by his guide not to look back ; but, 
prompted by human curiosity to disregard the instruction, be 
turned and beheld an horrible monster enfolded by serpents, 
and followed by a tremendous storm and darkness, which, 
wherever he proceeded, laid everything waste. On inquiry 
Hannibal was informed, that the monster represented the 
devastation of Italy, but was directed to proceed, regardless 
of the effects of his march. What was this but a picture 
which might naturally present itself to the mind of the Car- 
thaginians, pledged by a sacred oath to carry devastation ito 
Italy Pt 

[f would be well if conquerors in general would look to the 
horrors which must follow in the track of their ambition: it 
might check some at least in their destructive course. , 

When Cassius and Brutus were about to pass from Asia 
into Europe, in the dead of the night, while the moon reflected 
a feeble light on the silent camps, a black and horrible spectre 
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is said to have appeared to Brutus, who sat musing in his tent 
concerning the event of the war, with a taper nearly extin- 
guished placed before him. Brutus, with a firm tone, demand- 
ed what, either man or god, he was. The spirit answered, 
« Brnius, [am thy evil Genius; thou shalt see me again at 
Puilippi.” Brutus replied, “I will see thee there.” ~The 
spirit accordingly re-appeared on the plains of Philippi the 
night before the last battle. The morning after the first 
vision, Brutus related to Cassius what he had seen, who ex- 
pounded to him from the doctrine of the Epicureans what was 
to be thought of such spectres.* 

Cassius is reported to have seen in the same battle the 
figure of Julius Casar on horseback preparing to strike him, 
which terrified him to flight and suicide: but these and other 
accounts of apparitions, though they relate to the belief in 
preternatural interpositions, do not strictly come within the 
subject of our discussion, and we shall therefore waive the 
consideration of them. 

The dream of Xenophon, in which he imagined that the 
fetters with which he was bound spontaneously broke, and 
which encouraged the troops of Cyrus when about to pass a 
river on the borders of Armenia, in defiance of the enemies, 
who harassed their retreat and obstructed their progress, might 
have been the result of solicitude, or the contrivance of policy. 
Xenophon however appears to have been impressed with a greater 
reverence for the existing superstitions than might have been 
expected from a disciple of Socrates. 

Sylla, before his successful engagement with Marius, pre- 
tended to dream that he received from Pallas a thunder-bolt, 
the emblem of victory ; and afterwards, in the same spirit, 
professed to have dreamed the night before he defeated the 
son of Marius, that he had seen him in a dream admonished 
by is father to avoid an action. 

A dream of like nature is attributed to Judas Maccabecus, 
who, when about to engage with inferior forces the army of 
Demetrius, king of Syria, under the command of Nicanor, is 
related in the second book of Maccabees, a work of doubtful 
authority, to have beholden the high priest Onias, who was 
then dead, praying to God for the Jewish nation, and after- 
Wards Jeremiah the prophet presenting him with a golden 
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sword of conquest. In the confidence of the dream he js 
stated to have defeated the Syrians, with a slaughter of thirty 
and five thousand men.* 

Pompey and Cesar each dreamed before their final conflict, 
that he dedicated a temple to Venus, the victorious. ‘The 
blind and lame men who applied to Vespasian at Alexandria, 
and are reported to have been miraculously cured by him, pre- 
tended to have been admonished in a dream by the god 
Serapis to address themselves to the emperor. The cure and 
the dreams were probably equally contrived to do honour to 
Vespasian,+ whose elevation Josephus also professes to have 
predicted. 

Onomarchus, who excited the Phocaans to persevere in 
maintaining the possession of the treasury of Delphi, was en- 
couraged in his design by a dream, in which the brazen 
Colossus, dedicated by the Amphyctions to Apollo, had by his 
hands been made higher and larger, which he considered as 
figurative of lis exploits; but Diodorus Siculus, judging by 
the event, informs us, that it signified, that the mulet imposed 
by the Amphyctions upon the Plocseans for their sacrilege 
would be much advanced through Onomarchus ; which, indeed, 
was as probable as the other. 

That the pretensions of antiquity to the claim of inspired 
dreams may be fairly examined, another chapter or two should 
be assigned to some other accounts, which have been trans- 
mitted to us, with a show of authority, and which may equally 
be explained on very simple considerations. | 

The dream in which the apprehensions of Antigonus, king 
of Macedonia, foresaw the flight of Mithridates, the illustrious 
captive, whom after the conquest of Persia he detained in his 
service, and whom he imagined to have seduced away the 
flower of his troops, may be referred to the jealous penetration 
of Antigonus, who might have detected the views of Mithn- 
dates, and whose sleeping thoughts might have revived the 
solicitude of the day. | 

The account is as follows :—Antigopus dreamed that he 
sowed gold in a spacious field, and that the seed sprung "Pp, 
flourished, and ripened ; but that soon after the golden har- 
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vest was reaped, and nothing left but the worthless stubble 
and stalks, and that then he heard a voice proclaim that 
Mithridates was fled to the Euxine Sea, carrying with him all 
the harvest: the king being awake and exceedingly terrified, 
resolved to cut off Mithridates, and communicated the matter 
to Demetrius, exacting of him a previous oath of silence. 
Demetrius, who was favourably disposed towards Mithridates, 
met him on coming from the king. The young prince com- 
passionated his friend, and was restrained only by a 
reverence for his oath from openly imparting the secret. 
Taking him, however, aside, he wrote on the sand with the 
point of lis spear, ‘‘ Fly, Mithridates.” Admonished by these 
words, and the countenance of Demetrius, Mithridates fled 
into Cappadocia, and not long after founded the famous and 
powerful kingdom of Pontus, which continued from him to 
the eighth descent, the last Mithridates being with much diffi- 
culty overthrown by all the power and forces of the Romans.* 

It may be incidentally remarked, that the conduct of Deme- 
trius reminds us of the amiable kindness of Jonathan towards 
David, in counselling his flight from the envious jealousy of 
Saul.+ 

Some dreams may be reasonably ascribed to political con- 
trivance, as those related by Herodotus to have occurred to 
Xerxes and Artabanus, on occasion of the Persian expedition 
into Greece. In the former a person of remarkable stature 
and beauty is represented to have twice expostulated with 
Xerxes for wavering in his resolution, in consequence of the 
suggestions of Artabanus, who had urged the danger of the 
invasion ; and on his determination to undertake the war, the 
wreath of an olive tree, whose branches covered the earth, is 
described to have crowned him in intimation of victory, as the 
Magi iisinterpreted the fallacious omen. In the latter, the 
sane phantom remonstrated with Artabanus for endeavouring 
to prevent the execution of the design. Some writers consider 
this as the invention of Artabanus, willing to soothe the king 
by artfully acceding to his favourite scheme, but perhaps all 
may be regarded as the concerted fabrication of Xerxes and 
Artabanus, desirous of exciling a confidence in the public 


mind, by representing the expedition as countenanced by the 
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gods.* If there were any thing preternatural in the dro 
it was the suggestion of an evil spirit, which impelled Xe 
and his army to destruction. 

Julius Caesarf is reported to have projected the rebuilding of 
Carthage, in consequence of a dream in which he beheld a 
great army in affliction inviting him to the work, and Augustus 
is reported to have accomplished the design in regard to the 
memory of his uncle. But dreams which were related to 
have happened on the buildings of cities, and the establishment 
of colonies were endless ; upon which we may observe in the 
words of Livy, “* As for those things which are related before 
the building of the city, which are more like poetical declara- 
tions than historical truths, I neither wish to affirm or refute 
them: we grant this indulgence to antiquity, that by mingling 
divine with human circumstances, it rendered the origins of 
cities more august.” 

The dreams which are said to have predicted the character 
and actions of illustrious men, appear often to be but nursery 
inventions, or the flatteries and embellishments of history. 

Such as was that of Agariste, the mother of Pericles,§ who 
dreamt before his birth that she was delivered of a lion; and 
to mention no more, those of Octavius and Attia, the parents 
of Augustus, the latter of whom fancied, the day before her 
delivery, that her bowels were carried up as high as heaven, 
and thence spread out to cover the earth.| 

Almost all the Roman emperors professed to have presages, 
or found others to proclaim the indications that foreshewed their 
greatness. The elegant flattery of Cicero beheld Octavianas, 
whom the favour of Casar had destined to the empire, let down 
ina golden chair from heaven ;§[ and Quintus Catulus, another 
noble Roman, pretended to have seen Jupiter deliver into his 
hands, while yet a child, the ensigns of the Roman people.” 

The auspicious dream of Trajan, who was crowned in lis 
sleep, and of Hadrian, who experienced uninjured the descent 
of celestial fire ;++ and of Antoninus, who fancied that he had 
shoulders and arms of ivory ;{t of Severus, who imagined that 
he mounted the horse which had thrown Pertinax to We 
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cround ;# and many others, that might be mentioned, carry 
the air of fiction; and are such as Cicero places on a footing 
with those of Auneas and Hecuba, They remind us of the 
dream which Euripides attributes to [phigenia when in Tauris, 
in which she, fancying herself with her virgin followers at 
Aulis, beheld the roofs of Palaces shattered by an earthquake, 
and one column standing alone amidst the wreck of her 
father’s house, expressive, as she conceived, of the death of 
Orestes. 

These seem to have been imitated in later times, as in the 
dreaw of Arlotte, the mother of William the Conqueror, who 
fancied that her bowels were spread over all Normandy ;+ in 
that of the mother of the Maid of Orleans, who dreamed that 
she brought forth a thunder-bolt ; and lastly in that of the 
mother of Scanderbeg, who is said to have dreamed that she 
saw a serpent which covered all Epirus, his head being stretched 
over the Turkish dominions, where he devoured every thing 
with bloody jaws, his tail spreading over the Christian empire, 
and particularly affecting the Venetian empire. 

There are some other dreams of a similar description, which 
see to have been contrived, like other auspicious omens, to 
excite confidence in military expeditions, and to shed a divine 
grace on conquerors. When ‘Timoleon was about to sail from 
Vorinth on an enterprise against Syracuse, the priestess of 
Proserpine had a dream, in which the goddess and her mothcr 
Ceres, appeared in a travelling dress, promising to accompany 
Nimoleon into Sicily; in respect to which dream a sacred 
galley was built, and called the Galley of the Goddess.§ 

Germanicus, the night before his victory over Arminius, is 
represented to have dreamed, that his robe being sprinkled 
with blood of a sacrifice which he performed, he received 
another nore beautiful from his grandmother. || 
_ Even savage nations appear to’ have availed themselves of 
Mis art, ‘Tus among the Tartars, who in ancient times lived 
it Imaus, a part of Mount ‘Taurus, was a sort of lawless wan- 
deriug shepherds, among whom were certain families, called 

lalzotz, leagued under chosen leaders, though subject to be 
*ppressed by the neighbouring nations: among those a black- 
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Iphigen, in Tauris. + Baker’s Chron. P. 28. 
; Barletii Hist. de Gest. Scand. L. i. C. 82. P. 130. 
§ Plutarch. in Timoleon. | ‘Tacit. Annal. L. ii. § 14. 
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smith of the name of Cangius, pretended to have seen jy . 
dream a pr rson in armour sitting ona white horse, who thus 
addressed him: ‘*Cangius, it is the will of God that thon 
shouldst shortly be the king and ruler of the Tartars that om 
called Malgotz, thou shalt free them from that servitude under 
which they have long groaned, and the neighbouring nations 
shall become subject unto them.’ Cangius the next morning 
reliearsed lis dream before the seven princes and elders of 


Malgotz. Beimg disregarded, all of them the next night 
seewed in their sieep to behold the person of whom he had 
told them, and to hear him commanding them to obey Cangius, 
Whereupon the princes assembling took the oath of alle. 
giance, and entitled Cangius their first emperor, or in their 
language, Chan, from whence the title was derived to his sue- 
cessors: the emperor freed his people, reduced Georgia and 
the greater Armenia, and afterwards wasted Polonia and 
Hungary.* 

‘These accounts are equalled by others in later times, Er. 
tucules having slept after dinner, was confounded when he 
awaked with a dream; and having, acccording to the precepts 
of his religion, bathed Ins body to purify himself, repaired to 
Kidebales, a person of great reputation for wisdom and sanctily, 
and thus addressed him: ‘* I dreamed, venerable Sir, that the 
brightness of the moon did proceed from your bosom, and 
thence afterwards did pass into mine; when it was thither 
come, there sprung up a tree from my navel which over- 
shadowed at once many nations, mountains, and_ valleys. 
From the root of this tree there issued waters sullicicnt to 
irrigate vines and gardens, and there both my dream and my 
sleep forsook me.” Ldebales, after some pause, thus answered, 
«There will be born unto you, my good friend, a son whose 
name shall be Osman, he shall wage many wars, shall acquire 
to himself victory and glory, and your posterity shall be lords 
and kings of many nations, but my daughter must be married 
to your son Osman, and she is that brightness which you sew 
come from my bosom into yours, aud from both sprung up the 
tree.’ ‘The prediction is represented as the more remarkable 
for the emblew of the moon, since we know that the 
is the chief and most remarkable ensign of the Turkis 


nee 


crescent 
hh nation. 


Herbert's Travel’ 


* See Gregor. de Repub. L. xix. C.1, § 19. 
L. vi. Purchas. Pilg. tom. i. L. iv. § 2. 
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The relation has the air of a pompous and idle tale, invented, 
robably, by the flattery of parasites or historians.* 

[latred and indignation have elso fabricated dreams un- 
favorable to the character of tyrants. While Dionysius, the 
Syracusan, was yet in a private station, Himera, a woman of 
distinguished family, is said to have dreamt, that having as- 
cended into heaven, and contemplated the seats of the gods, 
she observed a powerful man of a swarthy and freckled com- 
plexion bound by iron chains to the throne of Jove under his 
feet; on interrogating the youth who conducted her, she 
understood that he represented the dreadful fate of Sicily and 
Italy, and that when loosed he would occasion the destruction 
of many cities. The next day she published the account, and 
when the tyrant appeared as an evil spirit hurled from the 
chain of divine custody, Himera seeing him with a crowd, 
exclaimed, “This is he whom I have seen.” This being told 
to Dionysius, provoked him to put her to death.+ 

Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, are each represented 
to have foreboded with guilty apprehension in their dreams, 
the indignation of the gods, as manifested in their several 
fates. 

Archelaus, having reigned ten years in Judea, was accused 
by his subjects to Caesar of cruelty and tyranny, and was itm- 
mediately summoned to his tribunal, his wealth seized, and he 
himself condemned to banishment. It was pretended that this 
Isste of his affairs had been before disclosed to him in a dream, 
iu Which he had seen ten ears of corn strong, full and fruitful, 
which were eaten up of oxen, and which amidst different con- 
structions, Simon, an Essean, had interpreted to portend an 
unhappy change of affairs, as oxen were deemed emblems of 
misery, being creatures burthened with work; and emblems of 
change, because in ploughing they turn up the earth; the ten 
ears he represented to be so many years, In which time the 
harvest should be gathered, and the power of Archelaus be 
terminated. t 

The character of private individuals, and the fate of private 
iy have also been represented as objects of revelation by 

scams, 

Socrates, before he received Plato as his disciple, is said to 


+ pipe Marsil. L.. 1 C. 5. P. 70. t V aler. Max. L. Ie C. Te 
+ wosepn, Antiq L. xvii. C. 15, Zonaras. tom. i. P. 45. 
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a quantity of blood from thence.* Ile did so, and was re- 
stored to health. His reflections might have suggested “ with- 
out a ghost” that bleeding would be of service in an inflam- 
mation, as they might also have taught him when consulted 
in the case of a swelled tongue, to direct a purge and cooling 
application, which probably had more effect than a gargle of 
lettuce juice which the megrim of his patient prompted him 
to have recourse to, in consequence of a dream at the same 
time, and from which he conceived that he derived great 
benefit. 

The emperor Marcus Antoninus says that he learned remedies 

for spitting of blood, and for dizziness, in lis dreams. 
Dreams similar to those above mentioned, are said to have 
happened in modern times, as Sir Christopher Wren, when at 
Paris in 1671, being disordered by a fever and retention of 
urine, and a pain in the rems, is reported to have sent fora 
plivsician, who advised him to let blood, thinking he had a 
pleurisy, but bleeding being very disagreeable to him, he was 
determined to defer it a day longer; and is said to have 
dreayed that night that he was in a place where palm trees 
grew, and that a woman in a romantic habit reached dates to 
him; the next day he sent for dates which cured him of the 
pain in his reins; and many other tales of this description 
are reiated, 
A Roman widew, we are told by Fulgosius, dreamed that as 
se walked in a garden at Rome, a root of the wild rose ad- 
dressed her, and directed her to write to her son who was then 
on some military expedition in Spain, to instruct him that 
persons labouring under madness might be cured by that root. 
‘he widow, it 1s added, following the instruction of the dream, 
Wrote a letter which opportunely reaching her son after he had 
veeu bit by a mad dog, preserved him just as the symptoms of 
“ie hydrophobia were beginning to appear.§ 

Comelius Rufus, who was consul with Mannius Curius, is 
said to have dreamed, that he had lost his sight, and awoke 
vind: and another person, we are told, dreamed that he was 
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bitten on the foot, and next day hadacancer, These, perhaps, 
were the forebodings of fear excited by pain, but what shall 
we say to the story of Marcus, the freedman, of the younger 
Pliny, who dreamed that some one sitting on his bed shaved 
him, and awoke well trimmed: we must agree with Fulgosius, 
that this was a miracle. , 

The dreams which have chiefly seized the imagination, and 
affected the credulity of mankind, have been those which 
appear to have been connected with impending calamities and 
death, and which, from the importance of their intention, have 
been thought to justify the supposition of preternatural in- 
spiration, or of the enlargement of the divine powers of the 
mind, on its approach to the scenes of eternity and spiritual 
existence. 

A belief in the reality of such intimations has very com- 
monly obtained; but upon an accurate consideration of the 
accounts conveyed to us from antiquity, it will derive little or 
no confirmation from pagan history, and appear not to have 
any foundation, except as established on the relations con- 
tained in those Scriptures, which record the testimonies of 
revealed religion. 

As the prophetic declarations of the patriarchs, which occa- 
sionally revealed the fate of their descendants, were often 
delivered with their expiring breath, the idea originated in fact, 
and concurring with the most affecting apprehensions of man- 
kind, was naturally cherished wherever it was conveyed by 
tradition. 

Traces of the notion are discernible in the most ancient 
heathen writings. The heroes of Homer predict, at their 
death, the fate of their victorious adversaries. 

Intimations of impending destruction were indeed univer- 
sally believed to obtain, and various were the fancies o! 
popular superstition, é 

l\uripides, in his tragedy of Rhesus, represents the charioteer 
as describing himself, when he slept on the fatal night that 
Ulysses and Diomede dealt destruction in the Thracian camp, 
to have seen 

«« Forms tremendous hovering in his dream,” 
and to have beholden 
Two visionary wolves ascend ; 
Those coursers’ backs which he was wont to guide, 
Oft lashing with their tales they forced them on ; 
Indignant breathing as they champed the bit, 
And struggling with dismay. 
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Just images of the warriors, who 
‘«* Bore the steeds away, and glittering car.” 


The accounts, however, which appear to have had any claim 
to be considered as authentic, in addition to those before con- 
sidered, are very few ; such as they are, they shall be produced. 

Herodotus relates that Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, 
and brother of the tyrant Hippias, the night before the festival 
of the Panathenaa, beheld in a vision an impressive figare, 
which admonished him in the following ambiguous terms of 
his approaching fate, to be inflicted on him by Aristégiton and 
Armodius, the assertors of public liberty. 

Brave Lion, thy unconquer’d soul compose, 

To meet, unmoved, intolerable woes. 

In vain th’ oppressor would elude his fate, 

The vengeance of the gods is sure; though late.* _ 

Aristotle relates, that Eudemius, a Cyprian and_ his “friend, 
on arriving at Phaecas, a noble city of ‘Thessaly, on his way to 
Macedonia, oppressed under the tyranny of Alexander, was 
taken so ill, that all the physicians despaired of his recovery, 
when he saw in his sleep a beautiful youth, who assured lim 
that he would soon recover, and that Alexander would die in 
afew days, and Eudemius return home five years after; that 
it immediately happened that Kudemius recovered, and tlie 
tyrant was slain by his wife’s brother ; and that towards the 
conclusion of the fifth year, when Eudemius began to hope, on 
the encouragement of his dream, to return from Sicily to Cy- 
prus, he fell in battle at Syracuse ; when, for the verification 
of the whole of the dream, it was interpreted, that the soul, on 
parting from the body, must be understood to return to its 
native place. 

Plato represents Socrates as saving, when in public custody, 
to Crito his friend, that he expected death on the third day ; 
for that le had seen in a dream a woman of remarkable figure 
and beauty in a white vesture, who addressed him in a verse 
01 Homer, prophetic of his death, at that period. 

, Cyrus was a character too distinguished to disappear from 
tie world without some omen to intimate his decease. 
Xenophon represents him, after having performed some 
jisous offices, and distributed donations with his accustomed 
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liberality to his subjects, to have dreamed, on retiring to sleep 
in his palace, that a person with a form more august thon 
human appeared to him, and thus addressed him: “ Prepare 
thyself, Cyrus, for thou art about to go to the gods.” In the 
full persuasion that the dream was a divine warning, Cyrus js 
farther stated to have performed sacrifices to Jupiter and the 
Sun, and other gods, on the top of the mountains, as was the 
Persian custom ; to have offered up thanks for the distinguished 
blessings which he had experienced, without being elated above 
the remembrance of the dependent condition of his nature; 
and to have supplicated an auspicious termination of his illus. 
trious life, and blessings on his family, friends, and country. 
‘Three days after which, having delivered an impressive speech 
to his clilaren, and the chief magistrates of Persia, he expired,* 
‘This may be considered as one of those fictitious accounts with 
which historians are accustomed to embellish their works. 
The futility of these accounts is illustrated often by the circum- 
stances and consequences which are described. Alexander, 
for instance, is said to have dreamed, that the hand of Cassan- 
der should be fatal to him. To what purpose could the 
intimation be given? It was not a punishment, for it afforded 
occasion only for a display of a generous disregard of the 
dream : it was not a salutary warning, for it excited no respect, 
and warded off no injury; and we may presume, that if a 
superior being had judged right to interfere for the security of 
the conquerer, he would have conveyed information that would 
have challenged attention.t 

Equally fruitless was the intimation reported to have been 
civen to Aterius Rufus, a Roman knight, who, agreeably toa 
dream, was accidentally wounded at the Theatre by the trident 
of one of the Retiarii, who had compelled his adversary to the 
place where Aterius Rufus sat as a spectator.} | 

Valerius Maximus informs us, that Calphurnia, the neglected 
wife of Julius Cesar, dreamed, on the night preceding the 
assassination of her husband, that she saw him lying in her 
bosom dead and covered .with wounds: that im consequence 
she and others had incessantly entreated him to stay away the 
next day from the senate ; but that he, unwilling to appeat 
iifluenced by a woman’s dream, or perhaps confiding 1 the 
fidelity of the public, went to the senate, and was murdere 


* Hist. L. viii. + Valerius Maximus, L. 1. ©. ¢- 
t Valerius Maxim. L i. C. 7. 
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by Brutus and his associates. The flattery of Valerius repre- 
sents this as an intimation from the gods of the approaching 
admission of mature virtue into heaven; but we see nothing 
in the revelation of impending murder, that could convey 
grateful tidings to its object, and can consider it only as one 
of the many prodigies fabricated with lavish credulity on the 
death of the illustrious man. 

There was not any greater use in the dream of the emperor 
Mauritius, who is said to have foreseen that he and his whole 
family should be killed by Phocas. The emperor, if he believed 
the dream to have been divinely suggested, was censurable for 
neglecting his danger, merely in consideration of the low 
condition of Phocas, who was a notary in his army, as the gods 
might be religiously believed to perform great actions by feeble 
instruments ; but we know not on what ground he could be 
expected to regard the dream at all, though it is related, that 
he aud his whole progeny were put to death agreeably to it by 
the command of Phocas.* 

The fate of Caius Gracchus is said to have been denounced 
to him by his brother, who in a dream informed him, that he 
could not possibly escape the fate which had overwheltied 
himself when driven from the Capitol.t 

Who, however, does not see, that it might naturally happen 
that Caius, conscious of the same guilty ambition with his 
brother, should be terrified with the forebodings of a mind 
apprehending the same fate ? 

So Caracalla, who was assassinated, is related to have dreamed, 
that his father threatened to kill him, as he had before slain 
his brother.t 

Sylla, in his retirement at Cumee, imagined in a dream, that 
he was summoned by Fate. In the apprehension of the ac- 
complisiment of his dream, he apprized his friends of his ap- 
proaching death ; and having made his testament he was seized 
with a fever, and expired on the night which succeeded his 
dream.& 

Glaphyra, the wife of Archelaus before mentioned, who had 
been married to Alexander, his brother, and afterwards to Juba, 
king of Lybia, and who, on the divorce of Mariamne, had been 
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united to Archelaus, dreamed that Alexander, her first husband 
by whom she had children, stood by her bedside, and said to 
her, “Glaphyra, thou hast eminently confirmed the truth of 
that observation, that wives are generally unfaithful to their 
husbands ; for whereas thou wert married to me in thy virginity, 
and also hast children by me, thou didst yet make trial of ‘a 
second match ; and, not content with inflicting that injury 
upon me, hast taken to thy bed a third husband, and he my 
brother ; but I will free thee from this reproach, and before 
long challenge thee for my own.” Glaphyra, being troubled 
with the dream, the effect of an awakened conscience, told it 
to the ladies of her acquaintance, and not long after expired, 
the victim probably of guilty fears. Josephus considers this 
dream as a certain argument of the immortality of the soul, and 
of Divine providence. 

Vespasian, it is related, fancied in his sleep that he beheld a 
balance suspended in the imperial palace, in one scale of which 
were Claudius and Nero, and in the other the emperor and his 
sons ; by which was understood to be intimated an equal allot- 
ment of period to the reigns of each party. 


But images in sleep deceive the mind, 
When friends removed by death we seem to find.* 


The emperor Marcion is said to have dreamed, that he saw 
the bow of Attila, king of the Huns, broken ; and soon alter 
to have heard, that this scourge of the empire died on the night 
on which the dream occurred. 

Upon the whole it appears evident, that the dreams here 
referred to are not sufficiently credible, important, and well 
authenticated, to demonstrate the reality of preternatural com- 
munications. 

Upon a collective retrospect of the accounts considered in 
the preceding pages, it does not appear, that there is sulli- 
cient reason to suppose, that there was any preternatural inter- 
ference displayed in the communication of the dreams referred 
to, or that the minds of the persons concerned were endowed 
with prophetic powers. The author has selected those which 
have the highest claim to regard, from their character, and the 
authority on which they are delivered ; and after such an eX 
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amination has but little hesitation in rejecting the pretensions 
of pagan antiquity to the illumination of prophetic dreams, 

It is probable that the philosophers of antiquity, who had 
no revelation to enlighten them, and who perceived the influ- 
ence of those fears which result from a belief in the existence 
of a Supreme Power, and of the Divine superintendence and 
government of the world, were well inclined to encourage the 
opular notions which naturally prevailed on the subject ; and 
notwithstanding accounts of inspired dreams were industriously 
collected, we find that very few of those which are transmitted 
to us with the most imposing reputation will bear a strict scru- 
tiny. Some are evidently the contrivance of political or super- 
stitious interests ; many must be considered as fabulous tales 
of classical embellishment, and others, if received as real and 
unexaggerated, are resolvable into natural explications, or ca- 
sual coincidences. 

If any preternatural interposition be admitted, it must be 
that of evil spirits, The false dreams fabricated in support of 
religious inventions, only serve to argue the existence of true 
visions, furnished with extraordinary impression in evidence of 
religion ; they are copied from originals which deserve attention ; 
but it is presumed that it may be maintained, that divine dreams 
were never imparted to the nations of antiquity, excepting in 
connection with the scheme of God’s immediate and ostensible 
interference, as described in the sacred history of the earliest 
ages, and of the rise and progress of the Hebrew and Christian 
dispensations. They do not seem to have been furnished to 
pagan nations, unless where their interests were implicated with 
those of the Jews, but were reserved, together with other to- 
kens of miraculous interference, in evidence of revealed religion. 

The knowledge of the existence of such modes of communi- 
cation might have been conveyed to heathen nations on the 
scattered leaves of tradition, and have given rise to the fictiti- 
ous reports that prevailed of their continuance in the ordinary 
concerns of the world. 

The desire of discovering future events is natural to the 
human mind, which is hurried on by a kind of divine impulse 
to futurity ; artifice is ever ready to avail itself of this curiosity, 
and Was especially so inclined among the heathen nations, whose 
bewildered minds turned with eagerness to every gleam of 
revelation, 7 


The idea of divine dreams was traced up by them to the 
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highest antiquity, and sometimes with indication of the vestiges 
of truth. Pliny represents Amphyction, the son of Deucalion, 
to have first displayed skill in the interpretation of the m, while 
Trogus Pompeius ascribes the honour to Jose ph, the son of 
Jacob, and Philo Judzeus to Abraham. 

The exposition of dreams was reduced to scientific principles, 
and practised by men who engaged in it as a profession, Some 
writers distinguish between ‘ dreamers of dreams,”* and “ ex- 
positors of dies uns ;’+ one of the latter description appears to 
have been deified for his skill, and many of them flourished 
with high reputation in early days near the Boristhenes, the 
Gades, aed in Sicily. 

The eastern nations, who might have beheld the very stories 
which served as pillows to those who were blessed with divine 
visions,t regarded dreams with punctilious veneration; and 
much of the reputed wisdom of their Sages was shown In the 
interpretation of them.§ 

The Greeks and the Romans were also considerably influ- 
enced by dreams, and often acted in affairs of consequence on 
their suggestion. We find in Homer the idea that 


‘* Dreams descend from Jove,” | 


and see Nestor, the oracle of Wisdom, exhorting the Grecians 
in council to attend to the dream of Agamemnon which had 
enjoined a battle. In succeeding times almost every sect, 
excepting that of Epicurus, admitted their claim to reverence, 
and the vulgar regarded them with the most implicit credulity. 
Plutarch informs us, that in consequence of a dream of 
Arimnestus (who was general of the Platseans, when the Gre- 
cians were confederated against the Persians), in which Jupiter 
Soter informed him, that the country round, Platwa was the 
district eee out by the oracle at Delphi as the scene at 
victory, the Platwans altered the boundaries which se parated 
their dit from Greece, in order to enlarge the territories 
of Attica, that the Athenians might, according to the direction of 
the oracle, give the enemy battle within their own dominions.* 
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The superstitious regard paid to dreams by the Grecians in 
general was carried to a great extent. When Pelopidas was 
encamped with his army on the plains of Leuctra, he dreamed, 
before his engagement with the Lacedeemonians, that he beheld 
the daughters of Scedasus, who were called the Leuctrides, 
weeping at their tombs, and loading the Spartans with execra- 
tions, because some of that nation, having despoiled them of 
their virgin honour, had driven them to suicide; and at the 
same time their father Scedasus commanded him to sacrifice 
a young red-haired virgin to his daughters, if he desired to 
obtain the victory. As many of the soothsayers and com- 
manders recommended a literal compliance with the dream, it 
would probably have been productive of a sanguinary oblation, 
had not a diviner of the name of ‘Theocritus happily proposed 
the sacrifice of a wild filly with a red mane, which casually 
broke into the camp, or was designedly introduced, and which 
he represented as the victim which the gods had provided and 
required,* 

Euripides represents Hecuba to have had a dream before the 
sacrifice of Polyxena had been required to appease the shade of 
Achilles. She thus describes it : 

With bloody fangs I saw a wolf, who slew 

A dappled hind, which forcibly he tore 

From these reluctant arms ; and what increased my fears 

Was, that Achilles’ spectre stalked 

Upon the summit of his tomb, and claimed a gift, 

Some miserable Trojan captive. ft 
_ Popular opinions varied muchas to the origin and nature of 
dreams: the DPeripatetics represented them to arise from a 
presaging faculty of the mind, which, as an oracular power 
excited by a divine fury, or released and liberated from the 
body in sleep, perceived future events. Other sects imagined, 
that dreams, as well as oracular suggestions in general, pro- 
ceeded irom demons, of which, upon the idea of Thales the 
Milesian, adopted by Plato, the world was full, and which, 
accordiny to the Platonic fancies, sustained a middle character 
between gods and men; and some of them were supposed to 
be the shades of departed heroes, and distributed into benevo- 
“nt and malignant beings ; the former appointed to watch over 
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hed * Plutarch. in Pelopid. 
t Euripides’ Hecuba, Woodhull’s Translat. 
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the welfare of individuals, and the latter permitted to molest 
and to delude them by fallacious and deceptive visions like that 
before mentioned, which Homer represents to have seduced 
Agamemnon to lead out the Grecian troops in the vain hope of 
the immediate destruction of Troy. 

Upon such a subject the imagination had no limits, and the 
most wild and extravagant conceits that could be imagined 
were often received with wonderful credulity. The whole of 
the Pagan mythology, composed of the contexture of oriental 
and Grecian fictions, was embellished, if not fabricated by 
poetical invention; and in its translation from Grecian to 
Roman literature, was decorated with additional colourings’; 
ornaments of fancy became objects of religious reverence, and 
poetry enlarged the structure of superstition. Thus what was 
concerted in figurative allusion, was misinterpreted to imply 
real existence, and the Pantheon, or Pandemonium of Antiquity, 
was peopled with a 

“Thousand demigods on golden seats, 
Frequent and full.” 

The heathens worshipped Sleep under different images of a 
god, or goddess. The rites observed towards them originated, 
probably, in that early respect which was paid to dreams, The 
bold imagination of Homer conceived, that impending circum- 
stances were to be found in dreams, and that 


Immured within the silent bower of Sleep, 
Two portals firm the various phantoms keep, 
Of iv’ry one ; whence flit to mock the brain, 
Of winged lies, a light fantastic train : 


The gate opposed pellucid valves adorn, 
And columns fair ineas’d with polished horn ; 
Where images of truth for passage wait, 
With visions manifest of future fate.* 








** Dacier from Eustathius supposes, that by horn, which is trans- 
parent, Homer means the air or heavens, which are translucent ; and 
that by ivory he denotes the earth, which is gross and opaque. Thus 
the dreams which come from the earth, that is through the gate of 
ivory, are false; those from heaven, or through the gate of horn, 
true. Pope imagines that this fable was built upon a real foundation, 
that there were places called the gates of Falsehood and gt 
Memphis, in Egypt, from whence peti draws some of his al < 
sions.—See note on Pope’s Odyss. B. 19. The author of the “ee 
wologiea Attica conceives that the gate of horn was suggested by ' e 
horns of the ram which was sacrificed to Amphiaraus and Chalcas, 
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Virgil adopted the idea. 
Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn, 
Of polished iv’ry this, that of transparent horn : 
True visions through transparent horn arise, 
Through polish’d iv’ry pass deluding lies.* 

Philostratus tells us, that in allusion to these doors it was 
customary to represent in pictures a dream personified in a 
white garment upon a black one with an horn in his hand, 

The fictions of poetry were, however, endless, and varied 
with much luxuriance of fancy. Virgil elsewhere conceived 
that 

Full in the midst of the infernal road 
An elm display’d her dusky arms abroad, 


The god of sleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on every leaf are spread. f 


The elm was by some supposed as a barren tree, to be 
expressive of the vanity of dreams. Servius, on the authority 
of Aristotle, represents them to be especially fallacious on the 
fall of the leaf in autumn. 

From the elm, on the leaves of which dreams were supposed 
to be spread, or under the shadow of which their embodied 
forms were represented to sit, Morpheus, the servant of Sleep, 
was sometimes described as bringing them to present to the 
minds of those who slept, exhibiting, as his name imported, 
the forms of men : 


‘* And none than he more skilful to express 
Men’s gestures, language, countenance, and dress.” 


Ovid paints Night as a figure of which the temples were 
encircled by poppies, and as accompanied by a multitude of 
dreams.t ‘T'ibullus represents sleep and dreams as attending 
the car of Night : 





and Podaliris, after which the votaries slept on the melotie, or fleeces, 
L. viii. C. 3. and Strabo, L. vi. The Scholiast on Homer represents 
the horn to bea fit emblem of truth, as being transparent when 
thinned; the ivory a proper figure of falsehood, as opaque. Some 
by eens understand the eye, the cornea tunica; and by eAugas the 
mouth and teeth, that which is seen appearing to be more certain 
than that which is spoken. 


* B. 6. Dryden's Translat. 


t Ibid. 
t Metamor. Lib. ii. ]. 364: 
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“ Now Night leads out her steeds, her car ascends, 
A glittering circle of the stars attends ; 

Next Sleep with dusky wings doth silent move, 
And sable dreams around uncertain rove.” 

Sleep, though here described as moving slowly, is elsewhere 
portrayed with wings, as Statius addresses it: 

“Let not thy pinion o’er mine eyes be spread, 
But a soft influence from thy rod be shed.”* 

Sleep was generally regarded as a female figure with black 
expanded wings; she was also sculptured as holding in her 
left hand a white child, and in her right hand a black child 
with distorted feet, the former being the image of sleep, the 
latter of death. A very common notion that prevailed was, 
that visions rose from the regions below. The queen, accord- 
ing to the present reading of the Hecuba of Euripides, thus 
addresses the earth : 

‘¢ Venerable earth, 
Parent of dreams that flit on raven wing.”t 

As various were the opinions of the ancients concerning the 
residence of the imaginary deity of sleep, Homer places it in 
Lemnos, Ovid among the Cimmerians, Statius among the 
Aithiopians, Philostratus describes it as abiding in the cave of 
Amphiaraus, where was the gate of Sleep, and where day and 
night were represented by a figure in which the white vest was 
drawn over the black; where Sleep was exhibited in a four- 
wheeled carriage : it was with allusion, probably, to the four 
paths of the watches of the night. 

‘Te notions concerning the origin and cause of dreams were 


OO 





* Statius sylv. L. v. Consult also Imagin, Deor. p. 121. 
+ Woodhull’s Trans. 


Medavorreovyay wcireg oveicwv.  Hecub. 
Mr. Porson proposes to read, 
w onoTid we 

Midavorreguywy udireg dveigwy; 
For which, however, there is no sufficient reason, since the ,déwo E00 
invoked immediately after by the distressed mother, might be con- 
ceived to suggest ill-omened dreams, which were commonly suppos¢ 
to arise from the earth, and in a more direct way than the scholiast 
on Euripides derives them when he says, ex wey Tyg ns o TzOP%, ™ 
ds rw roopwy of Lervor, ex O¢ Tw dervew oF oveigor, From the earth comes 
meat, from meat sleep, from sleep dreains. 
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diverse as the authors who treated of them, among whom were 
Aristotle, Themistius, A rtemidorus, Democritus, Lucretius, and 
others. Some of these writers supposed them to be formed of 
spectres, or mages, emitted from corporeal things, which floating 
in the air, permeated, as if were, to the mind ; some fancied 
them to be divine intimations, and others, with an unintel- 
ligible jargon, “ eethereal essences.” 

Whatever were the notions as to the productive and efficient 
cause of dreams, the ancients watched for them with consider- 
able anxiety, and endeavoured by every observance to procure 
such as might be clear and distinct. The vz«2, or morning 
dream, was particularly regarded as significant on the idea 
expressed by Pope : 

« What time the morn mysterious visions brings, 

While purer slumbers spread their golden wings.” 
Upon the conviction mentioned by Pliny, that a dream was 
never true which obtained after eating and drinking; it was 
not unusual to fast a day, and to abstain from wine three days, 
before a divine dream was sought. 

It was customary also for those who wished to obtain 
inspired dreams, to tie down after the performance of religious 
rites upon the skins of beasts -sacrificed, in expectation of 
the divine suggestions, as was the case at the temples of 
Amphiaraus in Attica, Ausculapius in Pergamos, of Serapis in 
Canopus, and others; as also at that of Faunus, of which we 
learn from Virgil that the shades were 


‘*renown’'d for prophecy, 
Which near Albunea’s sulph’rous fountain lie. 
To these the Latian, and the Sabine band, 
I'ly when distress’d, and thence relief demand. 
The priest on skins of offerings takes his ease, 
And nightly visions in his slumbers sees ; 
A swarm of thin etherial shapes appears, 
And flutt’ring round his temples deafs his ears. 
These he consults the future fates to know 
From powers above, and from the fiends below.” 


And here the poet represents Latinus to have repaired for 
directions to the god concerning the disposal of his daughter, 
when solicited In marriage by Adneas and ‘Turnus. 

the idea of thus obtaining revelation was derived from some 
Acquaintance with tie Hebrew modes of procuring communi- 


Cations from God. Strabo represents the temple of Jerusalem 
16 
‘U0 
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as a place where divine dreams were imparted, and it is pro. 
bable that, as Pope observes, he had received some infor- 
mation of the visions of the proplicts, as of that which Samuel 
had concerning the destruction of Eh’s house, or that. whieh 
Solomon obtained after having sacrificed before the ark. It 
should be remembered, however, that Isaiah repretiend 
idolatrous practice, the custom of sleeping among the 
aud monuments for the sake of dreams.* 

Whatever diflerence of sentiment prevailed as to the origin 
of dreams, there was a general concurrence of popular opinion 
both among Greeks and Romans, as well as eastern nations, 
not only that they bore a relation to future events, but that 
where they were inauspicious in their denunciations ihe omen 
might be averted by supplications and_ sacrifices, and the 
calamities which they were supposed to portend be avoided, 
Brizo, the goddess of sleep or dreams, was worshipped with 
divine honors and sacrifices, and her votaries slept in her tem- 
ple at Delos with their heads bound with laurel, or other 
fatidical appendages. ‘The Sun was addressed with concilia- 
ting prayers, as its beams dispersed the dreams of the mght. 
Supplications were offered up to Mercury at the conclusion of 
festivals for a night of good dreams, and images of that 
deity with his Caduceus was placed at the feet of beds, hence 
called putes. Bathing also, and lustrations were practised 
as auspicious; and A‘schylus, in Aristophanes, directs the 
attendants to prepare a lamp and warm water taken from the 
river, which were to be employed in some ceremonies designed 
to avert the influence of divine dreams. Ina fragment ol 
Kiuripides we see Priam, on occasion of the dream of Hecuba, 
in which she brought forth a flaming torch : 


5 as an 
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‘¢ Smitten with dread, and anxious care to heaven 
Present the bleating victims, sue for peace, 

And ask if any prophet having prayed 

To Phebus, could inform him what events 

Such a portentous vision could produce.” 


iswer 


And the royal father is represented to have obtained an « ; 
) ars 


from Apollo forewarning him of the destruction which 
should bring on his country. 


rer ener et ky we le pymseles Hed EY Ths 
* Jsaiah Ixv. 4; in the Septuagint, it is ev Tog Meee’ 


LGTOH OIA EVUmMVIC. 
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+ Fragment of Huripid, W oodhull’s Pransiat. 
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In the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, we find Palzestrio direct- 
ing Philocomasium to supplicate the gods, in order to avert 
the effects of a dream.* No less respect was paid to dreams 
among the Romans than among the Greeks.+ Sylla, in his 
Commentaries, inscribed to Lucullus, endeavoured to excite 
his reverence for them; and Propertius and other poets, 
strengthened the general credulity concerning them. 

At length, however, it became a principle adopted among 
the Romans upon the multiplication of dreams, that none 
which related to the public weal should be regarded, unless 
they were seen by magistrates, or at least by more than one 
individual. The principle was sometimes deserted, as it is 
not easy to limit the credulity of superstition, Cicero informs 
us, that within the memory of his contemporaries, Lucius 
Julius, who was consul with Publius Pompilius, repaired the 
temple of Juno Sospita, in obedience to a decree of the senate 
enacted from respect to a dream of Cecilia, the daughter of 
Balearicus.§ 

Notwithstanding the general respect paid to dreams among 
the ancients, it appears that some of the more philosophical 
minds considered them as futile and vain ; and conceived that 
divine inspirations were more likely to be conveyed to the wak- 
ing, than to the sleeping thoughts, and that if the gods had 
sent dreams they would have enforced more respect to them, 
and have furnished some unequivocal rules of interpretation. 

Theophrastus represents it to be a part of the character of 
a superstitious man to enquire, on receiving a dream, to what 
god he should perform his vows||; and Cicero, after elo- 
quently stating each side of the question, rejects the idea of 
their being subservient to divination. : 

If the general futility of dreams were not sufficiently mrani- 
fest from their own nature, it would be fully exposed by the 
fanciful and precarious principles upon which they were inter- 
preted. Every casual correspondence between dreams and 
events was noted, and construed into a precedent for future 
explication ; sometimes they were explained by contraries, and 
‘ometimes they were literally expounded. 1t appears from a 
passage in Plutarch’s Life of Aristides, that certain tables were 








_ Se. 4, See also Acti. Sc 1. + Plutarch’s Life of Sylla. 
+ Life of Pompey. 


§ De Divinat, L. i. 
Nat. Hist. L. vii. 
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used for the interpretation of dreams; as he speaks of one 
Juysimachus, a grandson of Aristides, who sitting near the 
temple of Bacchus gained his livelihood by it: we may form some 
idea of the egregious trifling which was shewn in the art, from 
the rules of interpretation attributed to Artemidorus, if genuine, 
who lived in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and which are trans. 
mitted to us as the result of deep observation and experience,* 
The whole mystery of his art, if we may judge from those, 
consists in the conclusion drawn from some ordinary recur. 
rences of events, and from the application of things reputed 
significant, by which circumstances were represented as 
auspicious, or ill-omened, respectively as the dreams were 
composed of things superstitiously so regarded—thus for 
instance in this childish theory, to dream of a fair and great 
nose intimates subtlety—of rosemary and sage, trouble and 
weakness—of a midwife, disclosure of secrets—of a leopard, 
an artful man. It may by easily conceived, that an art so 
vague was often accommodated to the inclination and feelings 
of those whom it was the interest of mterpreters to gratify, 
The motier of Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, dreamed 
that she brought forth a satyr; and the Sicilian interpreters, 
called Galeotea,t explained the dream to inport, that her 
son should be the most illustrious and prosperous among the 
Greeks. are 
Hippias, the leader of the barbarians to the plains o! 
Marathon, fancied in a vision that he slept with his mother; 
and the popular construction led him to expect a return to 
prosperity, end a peaceful death at Athens.§ 9 A’ simuar 
dream is attributed to the emperor Claudius. | 
Philip of Macedon dreamed that he placed a seal upon his 
wife; he expounded his dream to signify, that his wile should 


* 


< : . : od it th t 
be barren, but Aristonides, a soothsayer, interpreted it that | 


> ’ r . : + ‘ s yni- 
* Polydore Virgil. de Invent. Rerum. L. i. C. 24. 4 wee rs t 
um quod ominosum videretur, vel ipsi vel alii habuissent, seribepa™, 


et sb rvantcs quomodo eveniret, et si quando postmodum hujus 
r tigisset, exemplo prioris putabant eventurum, »° a 

labrier) Bibhioth. Graec. L. iv. C. 18. a — 

it is remarkable that the word Galeotw, or Galei, 1s derive: 
from the liebrew root yv5 9. which signifies to reveal. ” 
t Herdfield in Sphin. €. 37. P. 893 § Herod. L. v. ©. 9 
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imported the pregnancy of his wife, inasmuch as empty vessels 
are not sealed, 

Domitian dreamed a few days before his death that a golden 
head rose upon the nape of his neck, which was applied to 
prefigure the golden age which followed in the reigns of his 
tive successors.* 

As to Cesar’s dream (says Bacon,) I think it was a 
jest, it was that he was devoured of a long dragon, and 
it was expounded of a maker of sausages that troubled him 
exceedingly} We may here quote the remark of 
this great man, that the more it appears that divination has 
been polluted by vanity and superstition, the more we should 
receive and preserve its pure part. 

That dreams were employed by God for the conveyance of 
his instructions to mankind from the earliest ages is indis- 
putable, and though we are inclined to reject those dreams 
which are related in profane history, as not the result of pre- 
ternatural suggestion, it is certain that the distinctions laid 
down by Macrobius had a foundation in reality. It appears 
also, that however we may deny that God imparted his immedi- 
ate suggestions to those who were not subjected to his especial 
direction, or had a connection with the great scheme of revela- 
tion; yet we may still admit that the Grecian and Roman 
persuasions of the existence of inspired dreams were well 
founded, though formed only on a traditional knowledge of 
those nodes which were occasionally adopted by God for the 
communication of the particulars that illustrated his designs. 
_ The visions which were imparted to Abraliam and others,§ 
In which the word of the Lord is represented to have addressed 
them, and they themselves to have spoken; and which seem 
to have happened as well during the day as after “the sun 
was gone down, and a deep sleep fell” on the favoured person,|| 
may be classed under the third distribution of Macrobius, 
which represented oracular communication to obtain, when in 
sleep, some venerable or sacred person or deity, foreshewed 
future events, or gave directions as to what should be done 





* Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. 5. 

t Bacon, vol. iii. p. 354. } Bacon, vol. ii. p+ 97. 

S Gen. xv. xx. 3-7. xxvi. 24. 

| Gen. xv. xl. ]—5. Numb. xxiv. 4—16. See also Acts xxii. 
2—17. | Kings iii. 5. Job xxxiii. 14—16. 
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or avoided, The figurative and mysterious vision whic! . 
presented the majesty of God ascendant above ministering 
angels, and pronouncing to Jacob the increase and dispersion 
of his seed, and the blessings to be derived through his tate 
to mankind, may be ranged under the same division * 95 ma 
also the grand religious expostulation thus finely described by 
Kliphaz in the book of Job :— J 

‘Now a thing was secretly brought to me, and mine ear 
received a little thereof. 

‘In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth on men, 

‘Fear came upon me and trembling, which made all my 
bones to shake. ; 

“Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my flesh 
stood. 

‘* Tt stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof: 
an image was before my eyes, there was silence, and I heard a 
voice, saying, 

‘Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall a man 
be more pure than his Maker ? 

‘Behold, he putteth no trust in his servants; and his 
angels he chargeth with folly : 

‘How much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust, which are crushed before the 
moth P 

“They are destroyed from morning to evening : they 
perish for ever without any regrading it. 

‘Doth not their excellency which is in them go away? 
They die even without wisdom !”f 

The dreams furnished by divine favour to Joseph, in which 
the sheaves and stars performed an obeisance expressive of 
the reverence that was to be paid to his elevation,{ as well as 
those which were furnished to the officers of Pharoah,§ 
and to the king himself,|| may be placed under the first dis- 
tinction of Macrobius, that of dreams, properly so called, 
which were described to be mysterious representations Te- 
quiring expositions, and subservient to divination ; and under 





* Gen. xxviii. xxxi, 11—13. 24. 

t Job iv. 12, &c. me i 

t Gen. xxxvii. 6. 7.9, comp with Gen. xlil. 6. xliii., 26, 28. xh. 
I4. 1. 8. 
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this class may justly be arranged also the mysterious and 
enigwatical visions of Daniel, Ezekiel, St. John, and other 
prophets. hd 

The dream indeed which was especially so denominated, 
was in its original import deemed to be prophetical of real cir- 
cumstances, as the very derivation of the word intimates import- 
ing to speak truth ;* but so many fictions were invented even 
among the Jews during the time of the prophets, that dreams be- 
came proverbially represented as truth mingled with falsehood, 
as wheat mixed with straw.+ 

The term vision, which Macrobius considers as a prophetic 
representation of events exactly foreseen, is employed by the 
sacred writers as generally expressive of revelation however 
imparted. “Ina dream,” says Elihu, ‘in a vision of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon men in slumberings upon 
the bed,t then he openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their 
instruction.” Specific instances which may suit the exact 
definition of the Latin writer, are furnished in the account of 
the vision in which God communicated to Abraham the 
sojourning of his multiplied descendants four hundred years 
in Egypt, their coming out, and his own death in a peaceful 
old age ;§ or in that in which a consolatory assurance was 
imparted to Israel, that he should go into Egypt, and that his 
son Joseph should close his eyes ;|| or if we restrict the term 
to the revelations communicated by day to the waking senses, 
we may refer to the miraculous vision imparted to St. Paul on 
his journey to Damascus, when even the men who accompanied 
him saw the light and heard the voice, though not the distinct 
words, it should seem, which addressed him. 

Examples of the fourth and fifth description, as unconnected 
with any design or pretence of revelation, must be sought for 
i the perturbed slumbers of anxiety, or in the reveries of a 
confused and dozing imagination, 








‘ Oveizog, from ov, truth, and ergev, to speak. 
a Jerem, xxii. 32. xxiii, 28. Sicut impossibile est ut sit Triticum 
_ Palea, ita fieri non potest ut sit somnium absque verbis falsis. 
Porta Mosis, P. 23, 

} Job xxxiii. 15.17. Inthe Septuagint it is ev weAern vumregun. 
Psal, Ixxxix. 19. 1 Kings iit. 5. 13. 
3 Gen. xv. 13, 16: , 

| Gen. xlvi, 24. See also 1 Sam, iii. 1 Kings iii. 5. Luke i, 8. 
#2, Acts x. 12, 
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There are certainly dreams mentioned in Scripture of so 
ambiguous a character, that it would be a subject of intricate 
discussion to reduce them to any exact distinction : this indeed 
is not necessary ; the communications afforded to the prophets 
and consigned to the regard of future ages, in Scripture, 
whether dreams, or visions, or oracles; whether ficuratively 
or literally prophetic, were unquestionably inspired, ‘and sub- 
servient to divine revelation, they had the eriterion of truth as 
tending to advance the service of the true God, and the real 
interests of men, though opposed by those of false prophets 
whom God permitted to prove the Israelites ;* whether by 
dreams preternaturally suggested, or casually predictive, does 
not appear ; and who prophesied also false dreams, causing the 
people to err by their lies and by their lightness, not sent by 
God, nor commanded by him.+ . 

The first and immediate predictions of the true prophets 
were often accomplished during the lives of those to whom 
they were furnished, and such parts were usually so clear, and 
accompanied with such explanations, as enabled the prophet 
to understand them, and to interpret them if furnished to 
uninspired persons, while the distant allusions by which they 
gilded the remoter scenes of the divine scheme were often, 
perhaps, of questionable character to the prophets themselves. 

Great caution was recommended by God to his people in 
the examination of the pretensions of the prophets and dreamers 
who affected inspiration. The ‘ nations which thou shalt 
possess,” said the Almighty, ‘‘hearkened unto observers o! 
times and diviners, but as for thee the Lord thy God has not 
suffered thee to do so;”t{ and when God forewarned them 
against those who prophesied lies, he established the tendeucy 
of the instruction as the test of truth. 

If we consider the object and intention of the dreams recorded 
in sacred history, they appear to us worthy of, and consistent 
with the declared designs of God, connected with the plan ot 
his miraculous dispensation, and constituting part of the great 
scheme of prophecy. Where they were imparted to those * 
in immediate subjection to that dispensation which was ratifle 
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signalizing of God’s professed cause and servants, by the inter- 
pretation of the prophets, and bore often a reference to the 
Messiah. 

This appears in the memorable instances of the dreams of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the first of which, as explained by Daniel, 
developed the character of successive kingdoms which were to 
be introductive to the dominion of Christ ;* and the second 
revealed a signal decree of a corrective judgment against an 
unrighteous and inflated prince, which none but a prophet, 
emboldened by an inspired confidence, would have ventured 
to interpret and apply :+ on other occasions the dreams imparted 
to the individual bore a reference to national dispensation. 
God on those occasions condescended to employ true visions 
to the discountenancing of those who trusted in false dreams, 
as in Egypt he permitted Moses to defeat the Mgyptian 
magicians by their own arts. 

There are some accounts in Scripture which have been con- 
sidered as descriptive of visionary representations, but which 
should perhaps rather be understood as narrative of actual 
events ; such are some of those which relate to the appearance 
of superior beings, as where angels are recorded to have visited 
or encountered favoured persons for encouragement or trial, 
as in some of the appearances vouchsafed to Abraham and Lot 
and others,t and particularly in the instance of God’s host 
which met Jacob, or in that of the man wrestling with him ; 
In which accounts there is no intimation that the scene was 
not real, and in the latter instance the proofs of a real agency 
were sensibly demonstrated in the disjointing of Jacob’s thigh.§ 

Some Jewish writers, indeed, who restrict the modes of 
divine communication with design to elevate the pretensions 
of Moses to an exclusive height, consider all communications 
which were not imparted to their great Lawgiver as referring 
(o representations in dreams, or visions ;|| though the Scriptures 
i no place will authorize such restrictions, and in many 
lustances afford us proof to the contrary.4] 








; _ * Dan, ii. 4, t Dan. iv- 
e' Gen. xvii. 22, xvi. 19. xviii, 22. Joshua vy. 13—15. Jud, vi. 
Xi. Job xxxviii. 
§ san xxxil. See alsoiii, 8. xix. 5. Acts xii. 9. 
, co xii, 6. 28am. vii. 4—17. Maimon. More Nevoche 
{2 Sam. xxviii. 6. 15. 
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There are some accounts also of dreams represented to have 
contributed to establish the fame of the Hebrew dispensations 
which are not recorded by sacred writers, and which may be 
received, or rejected, without affecting the theory which we 
support. Such, for instance, is the dream related by Josephus 
to have occurred to Alexander at Dio, in Macedonia, in which 
a figure habited like the high priest of the Jews, encouraged 
him to proceed in his Persian expedition with assurance of 
success ; In consequence of which, on meeting the high priest 
Jaddua on his approach with hostile intentions to Jerusalem, 
he adored the name of Jehovah inscribed on the sacred mitre, 
declaring the dream which he had beheld, and not only 
pardoned the Jews for having withholden the assistance which 
he had requested at the siege of ‘Tyre, but granted great privi- 
leges to them.” 

This might have been a fiction of Hebrew vanity, or an 
artful stratagem of Alexander, who must have feard of the 
wonderful marks of divine interference manifested towards the 
Jews, and have been anxious to animate his soldiers with a 
religious confidence, 

The remembrance of the inspired dreams which had con- 
veyed divine instruction to their forefathers, led the Jews to 
entertain a superstitious reverence for dreaims long after mira- 
culous modes of revelation had ceased among thicm. Whoever 
had a dream which seemed to portend calamities, and aillicted 
lis mind, imposed a fast on himself on the following day, even 
though it were the Sabbath, on which day fasting was not 
permitted for any other cause. In the evening, before the 
taking of any food, after the period of fasting was expired, It 
was customary among them, for the person to whom the dream 
was imparted, to assemble three friends, to whom he said, “I 
have had a good dream,” repeating this seven times, they as 
often answering, “ Thou hast had a good dream, it 1s well, be 
ii good. Let it become good, may the merciful God make It 
wood, that it may be good and become good ;” adding after- 
wards, for an auspicious omen, from the twelfth verse of the 
thirtieth Psalm, “To the end that my glory may sing prare 
to thee, and not be silent. O Lord, my God, | will give 
thanks unto thee for ever :” and from the thirtieth verse | 


. ' . nm hall the virgiu 
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rejoice in the dance, both young men and old together, for I 
will turn their mourning into joy, and will comfort them, and 
make them rejoice from their sorrow ;” and concluding with 
the seventh verse of the Book of Ecclesiastes, “Go thy way, 
eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, 
for God now accepteth thy works.” This they call the bene- 
faction of a dream. 

If they had a dream of ambiguous character, so that they 
could not determine whether it were good or bad, they had a 
peculiar form of prayer in which they prayed God to turn it 
to their good ; these forms are in their Books of Prayer.* 








* Buxtorf Synagoga Judaica, C, 13. 











QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RB- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


THE REFORMATORY AT SALTLEY. 


The sixth annual meeting of this institution has just been held, the 
Right Hon. C. B. ApperRvry presiding. 


In opening the proceedings, the right hon. gentleman said he 
would not anticipate the report except by saying that it satisfactorily 
evinced the prosperity of the institution when tried by every test 
which could be applied—such as the number of its inmates, its finan- 
cial position, the character and ability of its officers, or by the report 
made of it by those who had had it under inspection. A * blue book” 
on the subject of Reformatories, signed by the Rev. Sydney Turner, 
which had recently appeared, spoke inthe highest terms of the In- 
stitution at Saltley ; and in a letter expressive of his regret at being 
unable to attend there and bear testimony out of his own mouth to 
its efficient condition, that gentleman stated that throughout the 
kingdom he had no less than forty Reformatories to inspect. Now 
this fact showed that the country had very generally endorsed the 
opinion which Birmingham first expressed upon the subject. From 
1854 to 1859 not a single session of Parliament had passed in which 
there had not been legislation regarding it. He had some satisfac- 
tion in reflecting that he introduced the first Act and the last Act, 
and he had peculiar satisfaction in saying that he did it simply as 
the spokesman of Birmingham. Now, supposing legislation to have 
taken pretty well its part, let them consider what had been effected. 
All the different acts which had been passed did not take exactly the 
same view of the subject. Scotland, he thought wisely, had treated 
as one matter the whole question of child vagrancy, while Ingland 
had taken pains to make a distinction betwixt vagrant and criminal 
children, and had added to the number of its divisions by local as 
well as general acts, which appeared to him very objectionable. 
Ireland had taken a different view from either, and had specially 
confined itself to criminality, public opinion against vagrancy being 
probably not very strong in the sister kingdom. But though the 
three countries had treated the subject differently in detail, yet it 
Was satisfactory to know that all had accepted the same principle, 
namely, that the public had determined to step in and prevent chil- 
dren eing cast upon the streets to live upon plunder any longer. 
The old folly which this new principle had superseded was this: to 
treat children in the same way as you would treat adults, as fully 
responsible persons—as citizens answerable for their conduct ; and 
while the peceant children of the upper classes were whipped and 
subjected to childlike punishments, the children of the most neglected 
class, the class most exposed to crime, were brought solemnly before 
the Courts and J udges of the land, and sent to gaol—a process which 
A 
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resulted in nothing but the breaking down, in the minds of those 
children, of the safeguard which nature had placed around childhood 
tle sense of shame. <At that moment he had nothing more to regret 
than that the country did not yet fully appreciate the step itself had 
taken, and that the statesmen of the day were not vet fully aware of 
the new and reformed treatment of these children, to which they 
had been driven by the good sense of the country—that they were 
still lagging behind the legislation, which had been forced into their 
ds. It was to be deplored that Reformatories were not included 
ithe class of schools under the charge of the Committee of Council 
| Mdueation. But the conduct of statesmen was not to be wondered 
at, When philanthropists were scarcely yet aware that the Reforma- 
iories Which they had helped to establish were no more than ordinary 
hools, With regard to their own institution, the right honorable 
geutieman urged the necessity of efforts being made to keep up the 
subscription list, inasmuch as the utility of Reformatories depended 
upon their continuing to be private institutions aided by the State. 
Ii they cease to preserve this character, they would in a very few 
years degenerate into a new fori of juvenile prison. After the 
Stet of March next, all contributions to Reformatories through the 
Privy Council would cease, and no assistance would be afforded by 
Government to those institutions except through the Home Office. 
This change would diminish the income of the Saltley Institu- 
tion £300 a year, but his only objection to it was on account of the 
ebannel through which the funds of the State would in future come. 
[fe should have preferred the Privy Council to the Treasury. In 
respect to the present encouraging condition of the school, he felt 
hound to observe that there was no man to whom the committee and 
subscribers were more indebted for his constant and indefatigable at- 
tention to its interests than Mr. Charles Ratcliff. The right hon. 
gentleman also alluded to the economy practised in the expenditure 
vf the institution, for which they were indebted to Mr. Humpbreys, 
the superintendent. In conclusion, he adduced the evidence con- 
tained in the Rev. Sydney Turner’s report of the instrumentality 
of Reformatories in causing the juvenile cells of our gaols to become 
gradually vacant, as an inducement to the friends of such institutions 
to continue the good work which they had begun. 
Mr. Morgan read the report of the committee, which stated " 
so great and rapidly progressive an improvement was manner 
institution, as to justify the committee in the belief that Saitte) 
would become a model of what Reformatories should be, in ae 
to the distinetion it already enjoyed of being the first of those estad- 
lisuments in point of date. The funds had received an ag . 
which had enabled the committee to clear off the debt on the s¢ . 
buildimgs, and to repay Mr. Adderley’s loan of £500 ; but furt a 
contributions were still necessary, as it was intended, 1n ona yt: 
with the request of the Staffordshire Magistrates, to extend s¢ th 
so as to receive 100 boys. The report of Mr. Humphrey» ip. 
master, Was of avery encouraging character as regards the pica & 
line of the school, and the influence for good exercised on the minds 
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of the pupils ; and Mr. Bowyer, the Government Inspector, reported 
that the children are «much improved in religious knowledge, in 
intelligence, and in discipline.’ The following passage from the 
master’s report furnishes some interesting statistical information :— 
“Boys in the school on 31st of December, 1857, thirty-nine; ad- 
mitted during 1858, twenty ; total, fifty-nine. Boys discharged on 
completion of term and now in employment doing well, two ; ab- 
sconded, one ; placed in situations where they are still employed and 
doing well, two ; emigrated and known to be doing well, two ; emi- 
yrated with some uncertainty as to the result, one ; transferred to 
another Reformatory (the Akbar,) one; total, nine. Boys now in 
the school, fifty. Of the fifty now in the school, the following are 
the number of their previous convictions so far as the same can be 
ascertained :— Twenty-seven, once; thirteen, twice ; three, thrice ; 
three, four times ; three, five times; one, nine times ; tetal, fifty- 
nine. Highteen had received no school education at all; three knew 
the alphabet ; eleven could read a little ; seventeen could read and 
write imperfeetly ; one could read and write well; total, fifty. 
Twenty-one had both parents living; eight had lost both parents ; 
eiyht had lost theiv mother ; thirteen had lost their father ; total, 
fifty. Hight were from Lancashire; nine were from Middlesex ; 
twenty were from Staffordshire ; ten were from Warwickshire ; two 
were from Gloucestershire ; one was from Cheshire ; total, fifty. 
The following is the result of the enquiries and proceedings which 
have taken place for enforcing the parental responsibility with refer- 
ence to the boys now at the school :—In the cases of twenty boys 
payments are being made; in the cases of twelve the parents are 
ascertained to be unable to pay ; in the cases of seven there is no 
liability, the boys being orphans, or illegitimate; in the cases of two 
the cases were dismissed by the Magistrates, though the Inspector 
reports that the parents were able to pay ; in the cases of four ad- 
dresses wanted ; in the cases of five, under enquiry ; total, fifty. 
Nineteen boys are now working as shoemakers, thirteen as tailors, 
and the remaining twenty-three as gardeners, each of them taking a 
share in household and yard work.” The committee’s report con- 
cluded by congratulating the subscribers on the marked results 
which the Reformatory enterprise has already produced upon the 
gaol system. Mr. Kynnersley recently laid before the committee a 
return, showing that the average number of boys then in Birmingham 
Gaol was fifteen, against thirty-six at the same period last year, and 
about fifty in the previous year. In his letter accompanying the return, 
Mr. Kynnersley remarked that some at least of this improvement is 
due to Reformatories. 

The adoption of the report was moved by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who expressed his confidence in the principles on which Reforma- 
tories are based, and contended that the effect which they were 
known to have had in diminishing the number of youthful occupants 
of our gaols ought to ensure for such institutions the support of all 
classes of the community from mere motives of economy, should 
they be uninfluenced by higher considerations. —Lord Calthorpe 
seconded the motion. His Lordship observed that in the course of 
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one day he had the pleasure of attending the anniversarie 
of those institutions more or less connected with the welf, 
working classes, the Savings Bank, the Free Industrial Schools and 
the Saltley Reformatory. His Lordship remarked upon the im. 
portant social influence which each of these institutions was capable 
, f exercising in their various spheres of labour, and heartily wished 
them all prosperity.—The next resolution, appointing the ‘commit. 
tee for the ensuing year, was moved by T. Barwick Baker, Esq,, 
and seconded by Viscount Ingestre, M.P., who thought that when 
the statements which had been laid before them on that oceasion 
came to he disseminated by the press, they must create throughout 
the country a powerful interest in all such institutions as the one on 
behalf of which that meeting was held. 

T. C. 8. Kynnersley, Esq., in moving a vote of thanks to the 
honorary secretaries, Mr. Charles Ratcliff and Mr. William Morgan, 
and to the honorary surgeon, Mr. Tarleton, drew attention to the 
fret that while the number of juvenile offenders under sixteen years 
of ave in the Birmingham Gaol had been diminished to the extent 
mentioned in the report, the population of the borough had been in- 
creasing. He believed that at one time the number of suck prisoners 
was as high as seventy. It should also be borne in mind, that during 
a portion of the past year both adult and young persons had been 
suffering from want of employment. The reduced number of 
juvenile prisoners at the present time might in a great measure be 
fairly attributed to the establishment of the Reformatory School. 
I: estimating its probable effects, they must remember that the boys 
who were sent there to be reclaimed were not only kept out of mis- 
chief, but prevented from contaminating others.—Mr. Alderman 
Lloyd seconded the proposition. —The concluding resolution having 
been moved by the Hon. and Rev. G. M. Yorke, and seconded by 
Charles Shaw, Esq., the proceedings were brought to a close bya 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the resolution of the Mayor, 
(Sir John Ratcliff) seconded by Dr. Melson. 
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BOYS’ REFUGE, COMMERCIAL STREET, 
WHITECHAPEL. 


We have received the Report of this Institution for the year 1838, 
and gladly insert the following extracts. sch 

The Committee, in giving their account, say that they do not wi | 
to mislead by any exaggerated statement as to the amount of goo 
that has been achieved during the past year. bailians 

Their object is rather to lay before their supporters a plain a f 
ment of its events, which may enable them to judge for argent <n 
the value of the Institution, and to appreciate the difficulties ant A 
couragements that have to be contended with by those who desire t 
raise the degraded and reform the criminal. 

For any success that has attended the work the ele 
ascribe praise to Him to whom alone praise belongs, — a iil. 
appointments they would ask for more faith to be stead , canal a 
doing, knowing that their labour will not be in vain if ¢é 
with a single eye to God’s glory. 


Committee would 
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The need of such an Institution is more apparent than ever, there 
being at the present time fewer Refuges than formerly to which un- 
convicted lads can be sent. 

These walls are meant as a Refuge for the raw material of the 
criminal class, for the homeless, the destitute, the degraded ; and the 
work of reclaiming such a class is even more difficult than it would 
be if they had been all convicted, and were thus under legal detentien. 
The wild Arabs of the street approve of regular work, stated hours, 
and plain diet, as little as their namesakes of the desert. One boy, 
who was admitted in a condition of filth not to be described, and who 
had been wandering about the streets for nine years, returned to 
them again after a few days, saying he could not remain where he 
had not his * biscuits and pipe.” 

It appears that there have been J5 restored to their parents, 13 re- 
stored to their parents and sent to situations, 5, for whom further 
payment was refuscd, were sent home, 7 bound apprentices, 6 sent 
to sea, | sent to an Institution in Aberdeen, 8 provided with situa- 
tions, 6 expelled as injurious to other boys, 17 left irregularly— 
Total, 78. 

Of those restored to their relations, 13 were taken by them to 
situations where most of them are doing well; 4 came in wrong 
names, and were represented as orphans, but they had parents who 
found them out and took them home; 1 the family all went to Aus- 
tralia. Of those who have been sent to sea, as far as we know, all 
are doing well ; 2 have returned from their voyages, and have visited 
the Refuge. Of those who have been expelled, 2 were sent to prison 
for robbing the Institution ; one has been sent two years to a Refor- 
matory in the country ; two others were ring-leaders in crime, influ- 
encing other boys to acts of insubordination. Of those who left irre. 
gularly, 6 were sent from another Institution ; 7 were complete va- 
grants, brought here by City Missionaries, but the discipline and 
confinement were too much for their vagrant habits; the others had 
parents, who, in many cases, influenced them to abscond, but the 
majority had only been in the Refuge a short time. 

Of those who have been admitted this year, 12 were without fa- 
thers, 6 without mothers, 21 have both parents living, 2 have step- 
fathers, 1 has a step-mother, 8 are orphans—Total, 50. 


IN THE SCHOOL, 


30 boys read well, 20 read imperfectly, 22 read scarcely at all, 50 
Write In copy books, twenty write on slates. In Arithmetic—12 are 
in the higher rules, 30 are in the Compound, 30 are in the Simple. 


TRADES. 


In this department, though a great deal of work has been done 
during tne year, the account can scarcely be said to be remunerative. 
Part of Thursday morning is devoted to religious instruction, 
which is most kindly undertaken by the Rev. Joan Parreson, Rec- 
tor of Spitalfields, at whose church the boys attend on Sundays. 
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NEW HOUSE AND ENLARGEMENT OF PLAY-GROUND, 


The Committee announce the completion of the new house and the 
enlargement of the play-ground, and they request their friends to 
visit the Institution, and to see the great improvements that have 
taken place during the year in the additional accommodation that 
has been provided. 

They rejoice to be able to state that the Refuge has never been 
encuinbered by any debt. Last year the expenses were extraor- 
dinary, owing to the extension of the premises; but the outlay for 
the House has been met, although a considerable sum remains to be 
raised for the purchase of the ground. 

It is earnestly hoped that during the year funds may be provided 
which will authorise the Committee to complete the purchase of the 
site. The current expenditure of the Institution has hitherto been 
assisted by a liberal grant from the Privy Council ; but the Com. 
mittee regret very much to state that they have received an intima. 
tion that further aid from that source (except in a very limited 
degree) is no longer to be expected. Reference to the Balance Sheet 
will show how ill the Institution is ableto meet such adiscouragement, 
and it is sincerely hoped that the Lords of the Committee of Edu- 
cation may be induced to reconsider their determination, and pause 
before they finally deprive the Institution of a fourth of its annual 
income, 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH LADIES’ SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING THE REFORMATION OF FEMALE 
PRISONERS. 


Tre following extracts—all our space admit—do but feeble justice 
to the Report of the British Ladies’ Society for promoting the 
Reformation of Female Prisoners, for 1858 :— 

Year after year, ladies belonging to this Society have oqulinnen a 
visit and instruct the poor women imprisoned in the praise pay 
gaols, as well as some of those in the counties, with ar mes vith 
and they may thankfully acknowledge that they belive - 
undiminished success. The work is so unobtrusive, aa asked j 
engaged in it are comparatively so few, that it agree ate, 
ladies continue to visit prisons. To this the reply is, that in + Mill- 
at Tothill Fields House of Correction, in the Penitnaeons . pe 
bank,they are found still, some of them having cme . gone : 
of a quarter of a century. They have also followe: one d 
their care into the new prisons at Holloway and Brixton. Bales 

If there be any alteration in the system armel? Pi the in- 
this interesting object of reforming female grivenertns eels 
creased care extended towards discharged prisoners, an wr o this 
the increased importance of the charge of providing seat to draw 
branch of their work, they desire, at this cme, rag wou 
the attention of their friends and subscribers. F'risop eee the 
be of little avail, the efforts of magistrates and chaplains 
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discipline there reformatory, would in most instances be fruitless, if 
the objects of their care were, when they leave prison, thrown upon the 
world, to combat, unaided, with their former temptations and adverse 
circumstances. To afford this needful help, as far as its means per- 
mit, this Society has appointed, from among its Members, a distinct 
Committee, under the name of the Patronacs Commirrss ; it sits 
on every Friday, and its especial duty is to attend to those cases of 
discharged prisoners from metropolitan gaols which are recommended 
to its care by the authorities of the prisons or by the ladies who visit 
there. Endeavours are made to investigate the previous history of 
each individual: and if there be reason to believe that she is in 

earnest in the desire to reform, measures are taken to assist her in so 
doing. 

The rule of the Patronage Committee is, that the prisoner appears 
before them immediately on her liberation, to comply with which she 
often voluntarily stays back in the prison till Friday. She brings with 
her, under the charge of a warder, a certificate of health, and the writ- 
ten answers to a list of printed questions. 

Sometimes a little temporary out-door relief meets the necessity of 
the case, and occasionally an immediate return to her family is deemed 
advisable ; but in the large majority of instances these poor women 
are entirely unfit to be restored to saciety at large without further 
probation: a refuge is needed to give the opportunity of preparation 
for entering upon the duties of a changed course of life. The quiet 
discipline of those Institutions, the word of God there faithfully 
taught, the encouraging influence of Christian ladies there met with, 
have mercifully been blessed to the softening of many a hard heart, 
and to the healing of many a broken spirit. 

If the case appears doubtful, or of a very low type, the Patronage 
Committee generally places her for a week or two in the house of 
a City Missionary, who has opened his doors for the reception of 
such outcasts, and whose experience and judgment often enable the 
ladies to decide how to act, with better hope of ultimate success. For 
this 6s. a week is paid for each person. We have also occasionally 
to avail ourselves of the Homes of the Rescue Society. When, how- 
ever, it is apprehended that the penitence is sincere, and the hope of 
restoration decided, the individual is sent direct to the Elizabeth 
Fry Refuge, as a preliminary to other more permanent asylums, or 
toawait the further arrangements that may appear most desira- 
ble for her. ‘The funds of the Elizabeth Fry Refuge permit fifteen 
ofthese Patronage cases to be kept in the house free of expense, as 
on the foundation ; all above that number are paid for by the British 
Ladies’ Society, at the rate of 7s. each, weekly. Full particulars of 
this highly-important auxiliary will find a more salable place in its 
own Report, It should, however, be borne in inind that without the 
Elizabeth Fry Refuge, the labour of the prison visitor, and of the 
Patronge Committee, would be comparatively in vain. This Institu- 
tion was founded expressly as an auxiliary to the Patronage Committee, 
and was needed as the completion of the machinery of the British 
Ladies’ Society ; it,was established in memory of Elizabeth Fry, 
and of the plan which originated with her, that of Christian women 
Visiting their fallen sisters when in prison. 
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It appears that from June, 1856, to June, 1858, 
come before the Patronage Committee; from the e 


264 Cases have 
ommencement, 
2045 cases. 

It is not possible to do justice to the Report in these pages; but 
it may be observed that special reports are made as to the operations 
4 T yVW row } M . y . ° —— Y 
in Newgate, Holloway, Tothill Fields, Whitecross, W andsworth, 
Millbank, Brixton, and Fulham Refuge, as also at Manor Hall Asy. 
lum, and at Cambridge, Derby, Durham, Exeter, Falmouth, Glou- 
cester, Norwich, Southampton, Worcester, Greenock, Aberdeen, 
Kdinburgh, Paisley, Glasgow, Paris, Strasburgh, Zurich, Berne, 
Amsterdam, and Stockholm. 

One extract, selected more for its length than anything else, may 
show the kind of interest taken in prisoners, even abroad, by these 
benevolent followers of Elizabeth Fry :— 

Paris—The ladies in Paris continue to visit the poor women in 
the prison at St. Lazarre, and are permitted to see some improve- 
ment amongst them. It is interesting to learn that the number in 
that large prison is diminished ; ten years ago there were sometimes 
1400 confined there ; the number at present is not more than 1000. 

Strasburgh—T he ladies at Strasburgh visit regularly the prison at 
Haynenan, to which those committed for long confinements are re- 
moved ; and an Asylum has been established at Strasburgh for liber- 
ated prisoners: five girls have been sent there from St. Lazarre, who 
are behaving well. 


VISITING PRISONERS. 


There is more danger to be apprehended from what may be termed 
negative faults than from those of a positive nature. Many would 
shrink with abhorrence from the commission of open violence even 
to an enemy, while the very same go on their way utterly unconscious 
of the future consequences of omitting sacred obligations. ‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder” is a command to the breach of which, even 10 
the mind of the most callous, a certain degree of dread must be at. 
tached: I was in prison, and ye visited me not” iinplies an obliga. 
tion with the breach of which Divine authority connects a fearful 
punishment ; yet may even the most conscientious of human beings 
live in habitual neglect of this duty. We by no means insist upon . 
that it is every one’s duty personally to visit such as are in prison; 
but we affirm very decidedly that it is every one’s duty, so far as his 
countenance and support are concerned, to aid those who take 5: tv 
them this work and labour of love. That it is such a labour si 
in the least acquainted with prisons and their occupants can we 
moment doubt. All honour, then, and respect are due to those wh 
voluntarily undertake it. And lest our readers should plead ignor- 
ance of any body of our fellow-creatures who make it their aye 
business to carry on this work, we draw their attention to Re oa 
tracts which appear in another part of our Record, from the Wj 
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of “ The British Ladies’ Society for Promoting the Reformation of 
Female Prisoners.” 

It cannot be doubted but that these ladies, in their various visita 
tions, must meet with many poor creatures weighed down by the 
burden of their sorrows, both spiritual and temporal. Nor does it 
require much thought to be satisfied that the consoling voice, which 
may be exerted to speak peace and give consolation under the former, 
loses half its influence when the temporal necessities are so great on 
discharge as to offer little hope of escape from the temptations which 
beset them; the same in kind, if not in degree, which originally 
consigned them to the place in which these ladies find them. We 
have repeatedly given our opinion, that there is no more pitiable 
object than a friendless, homeless, and moneyless prisoner, especially 
of the female sex, just discharged from prison, with good resolutions, 
and a wish to lead a better life. The object of general distrust, if 
not of actual ill-will and abhorrence, there may be all the inward 
requisites for the formation of a completely new character, but abroad 
and around her may be difficulties well-nigh insurmountable. And 
if there be no more pitiable object than such an one, then is there no 
more acceptable fact which mortal man can make to his Great Master 
than to subdue the distrustful feelings so accordant with our frail 
nature, and to extend such aid as may be in our power, directly or 
indirectly, to enable her to battle hopefully against her difficulties. 
The Report to which we have here drawn attention is to our mind 
extremely satisfactory, so far as the labours of these ladies are con- 
cerned, but by no means so as regards the acknowledgment of those 
labours by the public generally. We ask but that the Report should 
be read, and we would hardly envy the heart which, after perusal of 
it, could hesitate to offer some assistance. Surely there is great 
significance in the words, applied as they are to the great duty here 
alluded to, of visiting one sick and in prison,” ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of the least of these, ye did it not unto me: and 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.” ; 

We understand that some members of the Committee, impressed 
with the necessity of making an exertion to supply the rapidly exhaust- 
ing funds of the Patronage Sub-Committee, propose to hold a Sale of 
Useful and Ornamental Work for this purpose, to take place early 
in next Summer. Contributions and offers of assistance will be 
thankfully received by the Patronage Committee, No. 4, White-hart- 
court, Lombard-street, where further particulars may be obtained. 
Our best wishes attend this valuable Society. 


JUVENILE EMIGRATION. 


By universal consent emigration is now the great, if not the only, 
opening for those whose antecedents, directly or indirectly, have un- 
htted them to find employment in this country, even when they have 
satisfactorily passed through the ordeal of a year of probation in a 
Reformatory or Refuge. Formerly we consigned those adults who 
had, as it were, outstepped our control,—and whose lawless career 
of crime subjected themselves to condign punishment,—to distant 
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colonies, and thenceforth we well-nigh forgot them. Now woe ar 

compelled to keep them, and even yet are ignorant what to as ith 
them. The system of transportation, in former times nant 

least an outlet for some portion of our surplus population which ve 
sudden cessation deprived us of. We do not say that we eed hit 
upon the best possible substitute, but we do most unhesitatingly affirm 
that the sending out, under proper care, the class of juveniles to 
which we have alluded, is, so far as it goes, a substitute of a very 
judicious nature. Here again come in the unobtrusive but invaluable 
labours of the Reformatory and Refuge Union. They canasa body 
and as well known to be actively engaged in properly carrying out 
this work, accomplish that which the influence of a private individual 

however great, could hardly expect to bring about. What has been 
done by them in this matter, and the judicious method of carrying it 
out, will be understood by the following letter, which has been cir. 
culated to all the institutions connected with the Union, and cannot 
fail to be the source of much gratification to them. It may be well 
for us to state here, that it is not intended to limit the assistance in 
emigration to males, but only to commence with them. The letter 
is as follows :— 


“*118 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
January, 1859. 


‘* Dear S1r,—Through the liberal assistance of a benevolent gen- 
tleman, the Committee of the Reformatory and Refuge Union expect 
to be able, during April, May, and June next, to give free passages 
to one hundred boys, to be sent as emigrants to Canada from the 
institutions connected with the Union. 

‘* The boys to be sent out should have proved themselves, by their 
conduct while in their institutions, to be industrious, honest, and 
trustworthy, so as by their characters to be deserving of the assist- 
ance which is offered them. 

‘‘ Boys who have formerly been guilty of crime would not on that 
account alone be considered ineligible, if their conduct has for a con- 
siderable time been such as to give valid reason for the belief that 
they are reformed in character. 

« They should be not less than 15, nor more than 20 years of age; 
strong, healthy lads will be preferred by the Committee, as-they are 
most readily provided with situations in Canada. _ 

‘The boys selected as candidates will have to be inspected person- 
ally on behalf of the Union, and their fitness tested in the several 
particulars mentioned in the enclosed form, Oe Te 

“The institution sending the boy will be expected to provide his 
outfit (expense about £3 10s.) 

‘«* Arrangements are being made to give increase tt 
curing good situations in Canada for these emigrants, for sustaining 
constant communication with them afterwards, and for supplying * 
temporary home to those who are out of employment. for 

“While the Committee of the Union, therefore, — el 
these free passages as rewards to deserving boys, they trust that as 
Committee will endeavour to recommend only such candidates peat 
been long enough with you to afford opportunity for judging ° 


d facilities for pro- 
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and such as may be likely to do credit to your institution, and to es- 
tablish a good character in the colony for the emigrants sent by the 
Union. 

‘‘The Committee, therefore, request that you will bring the sub- 
ject before the Managers of your institution, and inform me, at your 
earliest convenience, how many boys in it desirous of emigrating to 
Canada they can thoroughly recommend as suitable candidates, and 
in which of the three months mentioned the boys will be ready to yo. 

«The enclosed is the form of a Return which is intended to be 
filled up for each boy who may be recommended as a eandidate. 
Other copies will be forwarded to you in due time if they should be 
required, 

‘© ] remain, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
‘¢ CHARLES GWILLIM, 
“ Secretary.” 


We beg the attention of our readers to the following letters 
addressed by Mr. Recorder Hill to the Mayor of Birmingham. 
They are important, not alone to Birmingham, but to the 
country generally :— 


‘‘ Stapleton, January 18th, 1859. 


‘“‘Mr. Mayor,—The Gazette, of Friday last, as you have doubt- 
less been officially apprised, contains an order of her Majesty the 
Queen, made in conformity with the statute the 3rd and 4th of 
William 1V., chap. 71, directing that the ‘ Assizes for the despatch 
of civil business in and for the county of Warwick, shall in future de 
holden both at Warwick and at Birmingham ' 

“I beg leave to congratulate you, and the inhabitants of the 
Borough over which you preside, on the important privilege conferred 
by this order. 

** As it is not accompanied, which it might have been by virtue of 
the same statute, with a division of the county into two parts, appor- 
tioning one to Birmingham and the other to Warwick, it will be 
competent to any plaintiff, whose cause arises in any part of the 
county, to try it either at Birmingham or at Warwick, as may be 
dictated by the convenience of access to the one town or to the other. 
But even assuming that none but the inhabitants of the borough will 
choose Birmingham for the place of trial, the advantages will still 
be of high value. 

_ “The census of 1851 gives the total population of the county, 
including Birmingham, at 475,013. Of this population, 232,841 
belonged to the borough, so that eight years ago the inhabitants of 
the small area comprised within your municipal bounds were nearly 
equal in numbers to those of all the other towns, villages, hamlets, 
and single houses in the county. And having regard to the rapidity 
with which the population of Birmingham has of late years increased, 
't can hardly be doubted that at the present moment the largest 


number of the inhabitants of Warwickshire dwell within your 
Jurisdiction, 
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‘But the advantage will be available to another large body of 
people. Examining the map of Warwickshire, and carefully observing 
the course of its railways, it will, I think, become obvious, that if 
we draw a line from Nuneaton to Alcester we shall find Birmingham 
more accessible than Warwick to all who reside to the north-west of 
such imaginary division. The numbers of this body may be deter. 
mined with sufficient accuracy for my present purpose if we assume 
that the population, exclusive of Birmingham, is of the same density 
on the north-western as on the south-eastern side of the line sup- 
posed. Taking, then, the area of the north-western district at one- 
third of the whole, which is not far from the truth, it will contain 
80,724 inhabitants, which, added to the population of Birmingham, 
give it 313,565 out of 475,013, or two-thirds of all the inhabitants of 
Warwickshire. Again, there is yet a larger though indefinable mass 
of our countrymen which might reap some considerable benefit from 
the privilege. Without any change in the law the inhabitants of the 
thickly populated districts of Staffordshire and Worcestershire, in 
our neighbourhood, might avail themselves of their proximity to 
Birmingham to try causes there in preference to resorting to their 
respective county towns. 

‘IT will now invite your attention to the magnitude of the benefit 
conferred by the grant. 

“In causes which are tried at a distance from the spot at which 
they arose, the largest proportion of the cost is usually made up of 
the travelling expenses of the witnesses, the parties, and their solici- 
tors ; to which, as regards the witnesses and the solicitors, must be 
added their remuneration for the loss of their time. Where, then, 
as at the Birmingham Assizes, it will be found that the majority of 
the causes had their origin within a mile or two of the Court House, 
it must be obvious that these important items of cost would be 
greatly diminished. All, or nearly all, persons required in such 
causes would sleep at home, take their food at home, and their 
attendance would be so materially abridged that their remuneration 
for loss of time would be greatly reduced. And thus both the party 
who won and the party who lost would be relieved in a great mneasure 
of that burthen of costs the fear of which deters many who are 
injured from seeking redress ; while on the other hand ype 
party, who has sincerely, though mistakenly, believed himself in | . 
right, would not be punished to such a ruinous extent as mene 
for his error, although he would then, as now, have to bear DS 
opponent’s costs added to his own. mee 

Mt The curtailment of the cause list at each place where the ae 
are held, would, of itself, be no inconsiderable advantage to sien b 
At present it is not safe for the parties whose causes stan « oa 
the list, to be unprepared for trial even on the first day, mg wa may 
possible to calculate the length of time which the ee on wailed 
occupy, so that parties and their witnesses are often kept rodent 
several days before their causes come to hearing—@ delay pr ‘iffcult 
a trial of the patience, and an exhaustion of the purse, pe a seth 
for suitors to bear with equanimity. But that 1s oak semble each 
Witnesses quickly become partisans, and when they assem! 
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evening at the hotel where they are quartered, to dine with the suitor 
on whose behalf they have been brought from their homes, and with 
their fellow witnesses, the conversation naturally turns on the 
approaching conflict. The bias becomes more and more decided. 
Each witness feels that his importance in the confraternity to which 
he belongs is regulated by the strength and amplitude of his evidence. 
And whoever shall doubt of the pernicious effect on the mind pro- 
duced unconsciously by these convivial discussions, must, I think, 
have had very little experience of human nature. 

“The boon granted by the Queen is at present limited to the Civil 
business of the Assizes. But it is competent to her Majesty to ex- 
tend it to Criminal trials; and I hope I shall not be regarded as 
presumptuous if I venture to predict that the same gracious desire to 
coufer benefits on her subjects, which has prompted the concession 
just made, will, should the experiment be found to answer its purpose, 
(of which I can entertain little or no doubt,) determine her to com- 
plete the jurisdiction ; its extension over prisoners being a measure 
even more pregnant with good consequences than the grant of the 
Civil jurisdiction on which I have been commenting. 

“| have now sat nine-and-thirty years in Criminal Courts, and, 
speaking from the experience acquired during this long term, I can 
assert, with confidence, that liberty, reputation, and even life itself, 
are often put in jeopardy, and, sometimes, I am forced to believe, are 
sacrificed, when the place of trial is distant from the site of the 
alleged offence. The law of England, unlike the law of many coun- 
tries, gives no pecuniary assistance to the prisoner towards the pro- 
duction of his evidence, and his poverty is often an effectual bar to 
his bringing his witnesses trom a distance at his own expense. But 
even when want of means is not the obstacle to the production of 
witnesses, the distance at which they reside must prevent their 
being brought into Court in all those cases where the discovery is 
only made in the course of the trial that their evidence is material 
to the ends of justice. During the twenty years of my Recordership, 
which are about to be completed, I have had opportunities, by no 
means infrequent, of verifying the statement just made. Many times 
has it happened that the cross examination of a witness not entitled 
to implicit confidence has unexpectedly disclosed the fact that his 
evidence could be confirmed or contradicted by some person not 
summoned ; or even where the witness was trustworthy, it appeared 
that such person could throw more light upon the transaction than 
the witness in the box, or any other in attendance. On certain 
occasions the importance of such testimony was first disclosed by the 
prisoner's address to the Jury. In each of those cases I have at the 
prisoner’s request, or at. least with his concurrence, stopped the trial, 
sent for the person designated, and through his means obtained a 
satisfactory solution of the doubt created by conflicting evidence, or 
by the questionable soundness of some link in the chain of proof, as 
it stood before the arrival of the stranger. Sometimes the new 
evidence operated one way, sometimes another; but whether in favor 
of the defence or of the prosecution, the ends of justice were in either 
event attained. 
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«I was much led to this course of proceeding by an occurrence ; 

my own practice at the bar. A mistake of identity had been “ te 
by the witnesses for the prosecution at the trial of a capital honk 
on which, had the prisoner been found guilty, his execution ean 
have been inevitable. The possibility of such an error, Strange to 
say, had occurred to no one before the trial. Some trifling circum 

stance, which [ have forgotten, suggested the fact. Witnesses were 
immediately summoned, and that an error had been committed was 
eventually established to the satisfaction of the counsel for the crown 

who of course immediately consented to an acquittal. If, however, 
the trial had taken place in any other town but that in which the 
prisoner dwelt, the sacrifice of an innocent life could not in any wise 
have been averted. You will find, sir, the details of this remarkable 
case appended in a note.* 








* From Household Words, Vol. IT., page 102. 


‘‘A remarkable instance of mistaken identity, which put the life of a 
prisoner in extreme peril, I heard from the lips of his counsel. It occurred 
at the Special Commission held at Nottingham, after the riots consequent 
on the rejection of the Reform Bill by the House of Lords, in 183]. 

The prisoner was a young man of prepossessing appearance, belonging to 
what may be called the lower section of the middle ranks of life, being a 
framework knitter, in the employment of his father, a master manufacturer 
ina small way. He was tried on an indictment charging him with the of- 
fence of arson. A mob, of which he was alleged to be one, had burnt 
Colwick Hall, near Nottingham, the residence of Mr. Musters, the husband 
of Mary Chaworth, whose name is so closely linked with that of Byron. 
This ill-fated lady was approaching the last stage of consumption, when, 
on a cold and wet evening in autumn, she was driven from her mansion, and 
compelled to take refuge among the trees of her shrubbery—an outrage 
which probably hastened her death. The crime, with its attendant circum- 
stances, excited, as was natural, deep indignation against the perpetrators. 
Unhappily, this feeling, so praiseworthy in itself, is liable to produce a 
strong tendency in the public mind to believe in the guilt of the party 
accused. People sometimes seem to hunger and thirst after a criminal, and 
are disappointed when it turns out that they are mistaken in their man, and 
they are, consequently, slow to believe that such an error has been made, 
Doubtless, the impression is received into the mind unconsciously ; but, 
although on that ground pardonable, it is all the more dangerous. In this 
case the prisoner was identified by several witnesses as having taken an 
active part in setting fire to the house. : 

He had been under their notice for some considerable space of time ; 
they gave their evidence against him without hesitation, and probably with- 
out the slightest doubt of its accuracy. His defence was an alibi, the 
frame at which he worked had its place near to the entrance of the a 
house, the room frequented by the customers, and all who had business 
transact at the manufactory. He acted, therefore, as doorkeeper, ehelt 
that capacity had been seen and spoken with by many persons. who, in en 
evidence, more than covered the whole space of time which elapsed eo the 
the mob at Colwick Hall and its departure. The alibi was believed, aB 
prisoner, after a trial which lasted a whole day, was acquitted. on 
The next morning he was to be tried again on another indictment, 
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«A midst the reflections excited by the peril to which I have just refer- 
red,1 hardly like to speak of the expence thrown on the public by prose- 
cutions conducted at towns remote from the places where the wit- 
nesses for the Crown reside. Yet burthens on ratepayers are not 
matters of slight importance to many of them who are struggling for 











ing him with having set fire to the Castle, at Nottingham, The counsel for 
the prosecution, influenced by motives of humanity, and fully impressed 
with the prisoner’s guilt on both charges, urged the counsel for the prisoner 
to advise his client to plead guilty, undertaking that his life should be spared, 
but observing at the same time that his social position, which was superior 
to that of the other prisoners, would make it impossible to extend the mercy 
of the Crown to him unless he manifested a due sense of his offences by 
foregoing the chance of escape. ‘ You know,’ said they, ‘ how rarely an 
afbi obtains credit with a jury. You can have no other defence to-day than 
that of yesterday. The Castle is much nearer than Colwick Hall to the 
manufactory, and a very short absence from his work on the part of the 
prisoner might reconcile the evidence of all the witnesses both for him and 
against him ; moreover, whoever heard of a successful adidi twice running ?’ 
The counsel for the prisoner had his client taken into a room adjoining 
the Court, and having explained to him the extreme danger in which he 
stood, informed him of the offer made by the prosecutor. The young man 
evinced emotion, and asked his counsel to advise what step he should take. 
‘ The advise,’ he was answered, ‘ must depend upon a fact known to himself 
alone—his guilt or innocence. If guilty, his chance of escape was so small 
that it would be the last degree of rashness to refuse the offer; if, on the 
other hand, he were innocent, his counsel, putting himself in the place of 
the prisoner, would say that no peril, however imminent, would induce him 
to plead guilty.” The prisoner was further told that in the course of a trial 
circumstances often arose at the moment unforseen by all parties which dis- 
closed the truth. That this consideration was in his favour, if he were 
innocent ; but showed at the same time that there were new chances of 
danger if he were guilty, the extent of which could not be calculated nor even 
surmised. The youth with perfect self-possession and unshaken firmness, 
replied, ‘1 am innocent, and will take my trial.’ Hedid so. Many pain- 
ful hours wore away, every moment diminishing the prisoner's chance of 
acquittal, until it seemed utterly extinguished, when a trifling circumstance 
which has escaped the memory of the narrator occurred, leading him to 
think it was possible that some other person, who must much resemble the 
prisoner, had been mistaken for him. Enquiry was instantly made of the 
family. whether they knew of any such resemblance ; when it appeared that 
the prisoner had a cousin so much like himself that the two were frequent- 
ly accosted in the streets, the one for the other. The cousin had absconded. 
It is hardly credible, though doubtless true, that a family of respectable 
station could have been unaware of the importance of such a fact, or that 
the prisoner, who appeared not deficient in intelligence, and who was assured- 
ly in full possession of his faculties, could be insensible to its value. That 
either he or they could have placed such reliance on his defence by a/iti as 
to mduce them to screen his guilty relative, is to the last degree improbable, 
especially as the cousin had escaped. Witnesses, however, were quickly 
produced, who verified the resemblance between the two, and the counsel 
for the prosecution abandoned their case, expressing their belief that their 
Witnesses had given their evidence under a mistake.” 
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a livelihood, and they, having been so felt by the authorities the 
‘Treasury has considered it right and expedient to cut down to avery 
low scale the sums allowed both to the prosecutors and their wit. 
nesses. But this step, however desirable in other res ects, is mis. 
chievous in its effect on the administration of justice. Wher the al. 
lowance is not adequate to defray the cost thrown on the prosecutor 
of attending at Warwick, he is under strong temptation to wink at 
offences, and to this temptation we know that he sometimes yields, On 
the other hand, it is so difficult to adjust expenses with any exactitude 
that, where the allowances are liberal, he is often over-paid, and 
hence a temptation arises to prosecute in instances, where, in the exer. 
cise of a sound and humane discretion, he would refrain from appeal. 
ing to the law, bnt satisfy himself with reproof, or in the case of 
servants with dismissal, or (where the relation between himself and 
the offender justifies him in assuming the right to punish) by adminis. 
tering suitable correction. 

‘‘ Having thus laid before you the grounds on which, in my judg. 
ment, Assizes, both civil and criminal, for Birmingham and its neigh. 
bourhood ought earnestly to be desired, let me advert to what must 
be done before such a grant from the Crown could be carried into 
effect. 

‘Sir, it is absolutely necessary that the project for so many years 
languidly contemplated, of erecting a Court House worthy of the 
Midland Metropolis, should no longer be permitted to rest as belong- 
ing toa remote future. In your presence, at my last sessions, I 
urged upon the Grand Jury the necessity of some great change of 
this kind, even if the Assizes were still to be held exclusively at War- 
wick. The Grand Jury heartily concurred in this opinion, and you 
gave it your efficient support in the Council ; where, if I may judge 
from the newspapers, it gained a favourable reception. The announce- 
ment in the Gazette, combined with the prospect which it opens, 
will, I trust, endue the motive to construct proper Courts at Birming- 
bam (hitherto insufficient to accomplish its object) with overpower- 
ing strength; while, on the other hand, if you share your privilege 
with the county, it will become reasonable that you should obtain 
some assistance from without to enable you to encounter the cost o! 
building the requisite edifice. _ ; 

“Yet, Sir, I am free to avow my deep conviction that no stl 

Vhatever the rank of any Court 
ought to have been necessary. ; health 
may be—high or low—it is entitled to such accommodation as ; 7 
and convenience demand for all whose attendance is required, * Al 
deed, for an audience as large as can be assembled without he: pi 
the duties of those who are to carry on public business too a 
and exhausting. Facility of resort to our courts 1s the Englishm ; 
right. It is more, because its exercise is useful to the spay aie 
days, thank Gop, long passed, open trial was the best, ie de ee 
the only safeguard against the perversion of justice. es a 
come, now that our criminal code has lost its sanguinary ~ cs the 
and has made some approach towards enlightened princip lic in- 
treatment of criminals, trials will, I trust, become great - saslett 
structors,’ enchaining the attention of the listener, and inpress"s 
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his heart by the exbibition before his eyes of sound morals and true 
philosophy in immediate action upon the dearest interest of his fellow- 
creatures. Sir, if any one isso thoughtless as .o undervalue the 
iiumblest tribunal which can boast a jury, let him ponder the words of 
two of England’s wisest men, Edmund Burke and Henry Brougham. 
In his famous oration on the amendment of the laws, which, 
thirty years ago, 1 heard him deliver in the House of Commons, 
Brougham thus spoke of juries, adopting the sentiments of Burke :— 

«All the establishments formed by our ancestors and supported 
by their descendants were invented and are chiefly maintained in order 
that justice may be duly administered between man and man. And, 
in my mind, he was guilty of no error—he was chargeable with no 
exaggeration—he was betrayed by his fancy into no metaphor—who 
once said that all we see about us—king, lords, and commons—the 
whole machinery of the state—all the apparatus of the system and 
its varied workings, end in simply bringing twelve good mea into a 
box. Such—the administration of justice—is the cause of the estab- 
lishment of goverument—such is the use of government.'—Speeches 
of Henry Lord Brougham, 1838, vol. ii., p. 324. 

“Asking you, Mr. Mayor, to pardon this very long intrusion on 
your time, 

“1 have the honour to be, 
‘*Your obedient humble Servant, 
‘Matruew Davenport Hitt, 
“Sir John Ratcliff.” 


ASSIZES FOR BIRMINGHAM. 
To the Editor of the Midland Counties Herald. 


Sin,—As I think it important that her Majesty's grant of Assizes 
for Birmingham should be accepted by the inhabitants in a spirit of 
cordiality and hopefulness, I must ask your permission again to tres- 
pass on your columns with such answers as occur to me to observa. 
tions which [ have heard or have read. 

_ So far as I am informed, it is admitted in the abstract that no spot 
in the county could enter into competition with Birmingham as to 
the place where the Assizes ought to be exclusively held, if a 
plurality of Assizes were inadmissible, containing as it does within 
its limits a greater population than that of the whole remaining vast 
area of the county. Nor have I heard any voice raised to question 
the truth or the force of the great maxim of our constitution, that so 
far as possible justice ought to be brought home to evey man’s door. 
Neither has anyone been so hardy as to deny that to carry prisoners 
for trial to such a distance from the scene of their alleged offences as 
to render them incapable of defraying the cost of bringing their wit- 
hesses into Court, is an act of crying injustice. With regard to 
civil suits, | observe with regret that the burthen of the costs which 
fall on parties by reason of trials remote from their dwellings is in 
some quarters undervalued. I can only congratulate the holders of 
such opinions on their good fortune iu not having had the fallacy of 
them demonstrated by the irresistible arguments of those all-potent 
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logicians—pounds, shillings, and pence—directed against their own 
pockets. Take the case(by no means a rare one)of a defendant unjustly 
sued by a plaintiff, who, when he has lost his verdict, pays costs by 
entry in his schedule in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, or by an fr 
of his balance sheet in a Court of Bankruptcy, and then say if it js 
right that the State, by its insufficient number of assize towns should 
aggravate this misfortune (which it sometimes does) to the extent of 
bringing the successful party into a like predicament with his oppo- 
nent, of incapacity to pay his creditors. The cost of litigation wil] 
always be great, Go what you will, because the investigation of facts 
by witnesses must bring together large numbers of persons, and must 
occupy their time to their great loss, ifnot indemnified. ‘The burthen 
may be placed on whatever shoulders the Legislature may determine : 
but borne it must be by some shoulders or other. Witnesses may be 
inadequately remunerated ; the charges of professional men may be 
so reduced that they will find it their duty not to bring up their sons 
to succeed them, but will mark out for their offspring a different 
course of life, more in accordance with their talents, their education, 
and their advantages of capital and connection, than the profession of 
the law would then become. Who would be in the end a gainer by 
suffering the profession of the law to fall into the hands of inferior 
men it would be hard to say. Assuredly not the honest suitor. Nor 
ought the witness, who is forcibly summoned away from his daily 
calling, to sustain any loss from which he can be imdemnified. 
Unfortunately, it often happens that if he is taken to another town, 
no pecuniary allowance that can be made to him will recompense the 
loss oceasioned by his absence from the spot at which his affairs re- 
quire him to be present. But the expense inherent in litigation 
furnishes a strong argument why nothing that can be done by the 
Leyislature and the Government, to diminish it, should be omitted ; 
and I know of no one change in the administration of justice so 
efficient to this end asa very large addition to the number of our assize 
towns. ‘ 
But then it is said that the step is premature as regards Birming- 
ham. We have no Courts and no house for the Judges. That 
much is required to be done none know better than myself, but no 
man can be more thoroughly convinced that if Birmingham 1s not te 
have Assizes until she has proper Courts and_ proper accommodation 
for the Judges, there is no hope for us. ‘Twenty years of good 
intentions,” as regards Courts for the Birmingham Session has pass 
away, and nothing has been—lI will not say accomplished—nothing 
has been commenced. For twenty years the miseries, and I must 
add, the abominations of Moor Street and its Police Court have heen 
notorious. Hrected more than fifty years ago, when Birmingham 
had less than half its present population, the Public Office 18 pote 
deed, from being adequate even to the limited purposes for whie . 
was built. But our predecessors never contemplated for a momen 


the possibility of its being used as a Court to be attended by Grand 
and Petit Juries, by an affluence of witnesses, and by 
deeply interested, as all Englishmen are, in the trials 
mine the fate of their fellow-citizens. 


an audience 
which deter- 
Still less could they have 
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dreamed of the disgraceful and appalling scenes of depravity which 
are enacted day by day, and hour by hour, from the commencement to 
the close of every Sessions. All this, however, the good people of 
Birmingham have endured with undisturbed equanimity. ‘The evils 
of which I complain do not, it is true, touch the great majority of 
the inhabitants, who consequently exhibit, and for aught I can see, 
will be content to exhibit for a century longer, a signal example of 
that philosophy which bears the ills of others with perfect resignation 
and unshaken fortitude. 

The Queen's grant, however, will have the effect of raising them 
from this torpor, which, to do them justice, I believe is of the head 
and not of the heart. A beginning must now be made, Let us see 
what the exigency of the case immediately requires. Sittings at Nisi 
Prius must be shortly held, and as a matter of necessity must be held 
in the Town Hall—a very large edifice, which, though not intended 
for a Court, may be made to answer that purpose at no very great 
expense, merely by the aid of temporary fittings. I practised twice 
a year for a long period before Judges sitting in St. Mary's Hall, at 
Coventry, which was used as a second Court, and mueh preferred by 
the bar, and I believe by the Judges themselves, to the Assize Court, 
as being more roomy and airy than that building, which, nevertheless, 
was constructed for the precise purpose to which it is applied. But 
the Town Hall, it seems, is too airy, and the draughts, we are told, 
are powerful enough to give the tusk.ache to anelephant. If that be 
so, it is high time that the evil were remedied, whether Assizes are 
held there or not. I think, however, upon re-consideration, the ex- 
pediency of Assizes or no Assizes for a quarter of a million of our 
fellow countrymen will hardly be made to turn on a point of such infi- 
nitesimal magnitude. The next difficulty is the want of a house for the 
Judges. Martinus Scriblerus found his command over abstract ideas 
to be so feeble that he could not conceive of a Lord Mayor without 
a gold chain round his neck ; and some there are who appear to be 
in similar straits with regard to a Judge without a Judge’s house! 
Let all such be consoled by the information that the connection is 
accidental and recent, instead of being universal and necessary. 
Warwick had no Judges’ house until about forty years ago. Not- 
tingham had no Judges’ house till long after I was at the bar. 1 
remember to have dined more than once with Judges at their private 
lodgings, in the house of an upholsterer in that town. But the most 
striking instance I know is that of the city in which I am writing— 
Bristol, populous, ancient, wealthy, and renowned, whose prescriptive 
rank is that of the second city in England, has not yet aspired to the 
dignity of a Judges’ house. Yet in August last the Judges were con- 
tent to remain at a hotel for thirteen days, such being the duration of 
the Assizes. Neither has Bristol a second Court Room ; and on the 
occasion to which I have just referred, I gave up, at the request of 
the Mayor, the Bankruptcy Court, for the accommodation of the 
second Judge, the Bankruptcy Court being about as well adapted to 
purposes of Nisi Prius as the office in Moor-street is to those of 
Quarter Sessions. The Judges at Gloucester have no house ; and 
probably many other instances could be found. Until of late years, 
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when the Cireuit reached Coventry, the Judges went to the King’s 
Head Hotel. Our gracious Queen, when Heir Presumptive to the 
Crown, did not scorn to take up her abode, during her stay in Bir. 
mingham, at one of our hotels. And why any insuperable dificulty 
should be supposed to impede her Majesty’s Judges in accepting quar- 
ters which have been occupied by her Majesty herself, I am at a loss 
to imagine. Of one thing I am quite sure, that such a “lion in the 
way” as this will never occur to the minds of those learned persons 
themselves. 

With regard to permanent Courts, it is clear that Courts of some 
kind must be erected. If Birmingham should remain unmoved by 
her own sense of duty, which I am far from assuming, coercion from 
without must be expected. If municipalities prove insufficient for a 
task which cannot be left unperformed, the central powers of Go- 
vernment will sooner or later assuredly interpose—an alternative 
which I, for one, should witness with the deepest regret and mortifi- 
cation. 

It appears to me to be tacitly assumed that Assize Courts and 
Sessions Courts demand very different buildings. But is this 
assumption well founded? In the year 1856, the last of which I have 
the returns at hand, the number of prisoners tried at the Birmingham 
Sessions was 480, and the number of Birmingham prisoners tried at 
the Assizes at Warwick was seventy-five. Make any reasonable 
addition you please for the number of witnesses at Nisi Prius, and for 
Assizes being held thrice in the year, instead of quarterly, like the 
Sessions, and you will find that the concourse of persons having 
business at the Courts will be larger at the Sessions than at the 
Assizes. Ido not forget the superior dignity of Judges over Re- 
corders. Add some cost, if you please, in respect of this admitted 
superiority, but recollect, meantime, that the dignity of justice is much 
better consulted by providing for the convenience and comfort of all 
who are engaged in its administration, than by any possible deference 
to the rank of the functionaries who perform its duties. 

In speaking thus plainly, I believe I only echo the sentiments of 
every Judge on the Bench. ; 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


M. D. HILL, 
Bristol, January 25th, 1859. 


We take the following from the Midland Counties Herald : 


ASSIZES IN BIRMINGHAM. 


On hearing the boast that the law of England was open to all men, 
Horne Tooke replied, «and so is the London Tavern, but woe “ - 
him who enters without a well-filled purse ;” and in one of Porson 
admirable parodies on College examinations these questions oF Om 
‘What is the consequence of gaining your cause? Answer: be 
are almost ruined,— What is the consequence of losing your os teh 
Answer; you are quite ruined.” These sarcasms still apy 
much force, notwithstanding the amendments which have from 
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to time been made in our civil jurisprudence. By simplifying the 
modes of procedure, and establishing new tribunals, we have rendered 
it less costly in some respects ; but much more remains to be done 
before we shall have realised all that is intended to be conveyed by 
the figurative phrase about bringing home justice to every man’s 
door. Many persons, it is true, dispute the wisdom of such a pro- 
ceeding, on the ground of its tendency to encourage litigation, which, 
they justly consider, would be avery greatevil. Such persons, how- 
ever, appear to forget that by throwing obstacles in the way of those 
who are prone to indulge a spirit of contention, they may, at the same 
time, increase, and even render insuperable, the difficulties which 
other individuals have to encounter in obtaining redress for substan- 
tial grievances. This spirit is little checked by cost. It flourishes 
most in a stage of civilisation not favourable to the production of 
wealth. A considerable number of years ago, Lord Lyndhurst stated 
to an eminent barrister that he had been making some researches 
which showed that as many writs were issued from our Courts of 
Law in the reign of Charles the Second as at the period when he 
was speaking. But although pecuniary considerations do not pre- 
vent litigation, they may enhance its baneful effects, and render it 
the instrument of oppression. Instances have been known where a 
rich man has committed the most flagrant injuries upon his neigh- 
bour, with the consciousness that if sued a verdict must pass against 
him, but shaking his purse in the face of his victim he has produced 
in the mind of the latter a dread that, if by the first decision he 
should be almost ruined, successive victories would consummate his 
destruction. No amount of logic can vindicate the infliction of posi- 
tive wrong upon any portion of society in order to restrain the mis- 
chievous propensities of another portion. Upon the principle sanc- 
tioned by the highest authority, that it is better for ten guilty men 
to escape than that one innocent man should suffer, there cannot be 
doubt that the adininistration of justice should be as cheap and ex- 
peditious as possible ; and from the belief that the holding of Assizes 
in Birmingham is likely to conduce, in a great degree, to this end, as 
well as to confer much benefit upon the populous districts adjacent 
to the town, we are desirous that the question should have such full 
and impartial consideration as its importance demands. The sub- 
ject is by no means a novel one; since the proposed change has been 
referred to occasionally for the last twenty years as one which it was 
on every ground most desirable to promote. 

And, in the first place, let us dispose of an objection which is based 
upon a misconception. Many persons appear to be labouring under 
the impression that the application which has been favourably received 
by the Government has just now been preferred by the municipal 
authorities, either from personal motives or with injudicious haste, 
and that it is ill-timed and premature. It was in the first instance 
submitted to the Commissioners appointed by her Majesty in the 
year 1856, for the purpose of enquiring into the existing arrange- 
ments for transacting the judicial business, civil and criminal, of the 
“uperior Courts of Common Law in England and Wales. This 
Was done in conformity with a resolution—unanimously passed, we 
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believe—of the Town Council, whose views have receive d disinterested 
and powerful support in two able and explicit statements from. the 
pen of our respected Recorder, which we have had the pleasure of 
publishing in the columns of the Herald during the last few weeks. 
No one, we may venture to assert without fear of contradiction, is 
better qualified, by extensive practice at the bar and by personal ob. 
servation and experience, to form a correct Opinion upon a case the 
discussion of which comes within his especial province. Pregnant 
with matter for solemn thought are the words of the learned gentle- 
man when he tells us that a professional connection—most honour. 
able and useful, let us add—of nine-and-thirty years with Criminal 
Courts, enables him to assert with confidence that liberty, reputation, 
and even life itself, are often placed in jeopardy, and sometimes 
sacrificed, when the place of trial is distant from the site of the alleged 
offence. In this country we refuse to allow the expenses of witnesses 
for the defence of a prisoner out of the public purse, as is done in 
the United States, and in Europe wherever the « Code Napoleon” is 
or has been in force. Mr. Hill, in his admirable work on the “ Re- 
pression of Crime,” which deserves the careful study of all classes, 
strongly condemns such a state of things, as casting a grave reproach 
upon the national character. With the soundness of his conclusions 
on this point we have no concern at present ; but, as regards the fact 
itself, we may undertake to affirm that it is certainly deserving of 
serious attention, as having a direct bearing upon the case before us. 
If the obnoxious regulation is to be deplored for its effects upon the 
rights and liberties of persons indicted for the comparatively minor 
offences over which the county and borough sessions have jurisdic- 
tion, its consequences are still more severely felt at an assize, wher 
the offences are more serious, and the penalties attendant upon a ver- 
dict of guilty proportionately heavy. How often, indeed, on thos: 
occasions, does the accused person, when at a distance from his plac: 
of abode, reply to the enquiry whether he has any evidence to adduce 
in answer to the charge, “* There are witnesses 1 should wish to be 
examined, but I have no money to bring themhere.” A vast amount 
of injustice, so far as Sessions prisoners are concerned, has poms 
tionably been prevented during the twenty years which have elapse: 
since the grant of quarter sessions was made to Birmingham. 

As to the extent to which the ends of justice are likely to be sub- 
served when opportunities are afforded for obtaining the aye 
of witnesses upon * the spur of the moment,’ we may safely at 
the facts related by so competent a judge as the worthy Recorder t 
make their own impression. Nor need we enlarge upon the “er 
mous demands which the cost of trying cases at places far pemened 
from the abodes of solicitors, prosecutors, and witnesses make ope 
the ratepayers’ purse, for they are beyond dispute. he aEEr ee 
of cases so tried under existing arrangements no doubt torms ) ve d 
siderable portion of the whole ; and they have materially a 
to that large and gradually increasing expenditure which t ad ale 
sury has sought to curtail by a parsimonious and unwise ceecis 
the scale of allowance to witnesses. Complaints of the ¢ phos it a 
of Government are so frequently recurring, and in man) a 
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well founded, that few people who are not immediately affected by 
such parsimony will be found to raise their voices against it when 
for once the Executive apply themselves in earnest to the work of 
retrenchment. It is very unlikely, therefore, that any vast amount 
of * pressure from without” will be directed against the Home Secre- 
tarv to induce him to rescind or modify his recent order, although 
the results of its operations are in many cases extremely injurious. 
So far it has not only diminished the expense but the number of pro- 
secutions. Since the new table of fees has been acted upon, some 
individuals against whom offences are committed manifest a disposi- 
tion to wink at crime, and others are reluctant to give evidence be- 
cause of the loss which the inadequate rate of remuneration would 
entail upon them. Clearly, then, we must either facilitate the ad- 
ministration of justice, or the wrongdoer will often escape punish- 
ment, The necessity of a journey from Birmingham to Warwick 
imposes a tax upon the shoulders of individuals which may not sel- 
dom amount to a denial of justice altogether ; but the hardship does 
not terminate here. In civil causes a plaintiff must submit to loss or 
injury if he cannot meet a similar outlay in the preliminary stages, 
which principally consists of disbursements for the conveyance to 
and fro of witnesses and solicitor, and their maintenance until the 
business is disposed of. A defendant, moreover, does not escape 
annoyance or something worse, inasmuch as he is forced into Court 
nolens volens; and, when the decision happens to be in his favour, 
we know how slight are his chances of being reimbursed the money 
which is dragged out of his pocket in resisting actions belonging to 
the “speculative” class. Again, with respect to the legal profession 
it may, we think, be safely asserted that the changes we are advoca- 
ting will place that body in a position to manage the business with 
which they are entrusted with more comfort to themselves and with 
much greater satisfaction to their clients. The Common Law Com- 
missioners, in their printed report, when speaking of the arrange- 
ments for the Northern Cireuit, and the arguments which had been 
urged in favour of a separate Assize for Manchester and the Hundred 
of Salford, state with reference to the trial of causes, that ‘‘ the ex- 
pense of witnesses, in a cause tried in the same town where the attor- 
ney and witnesses reside, is more than doubled when they live thirty 
miles from the Assize Town.” 

lhe application on behalf of Birmingham, as we have already ex- 
plained, was made to the Commissioners at the same time as the one 
Just mentioned. A memorial from the Town Council set forth the 
circumstances out of which it had arisen—the size of the borough 
covering an area of thirteen square miles; its population, estimated 
at a quarter of a million souls ; its wealth, the annual rateable value 
of the property within it being £840,000; the nature of its public 
buildings and institutions; and its growing, and almost metropolitan 
importance as the centre of the Midland District of the Kingdom, 
irom all parts of which it is readily accessible by ample railway com- 
HE Birmingham, it was also represented, is bounded by 

affordshire and Worcestershire ; while its suburbs extend conti- 
nuously for several miles into each of those counties, the adjacent 
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populous mining and manufacturing districts of which are, in reality, 
thus rendered integral portions of the borough, the inhabitants fre. 
quenting its streets and markets, and the quarterly meetings of the 
iron-masters being held here. The memorialists further pointed out 
that within a circle of twelve miles around it is comprised a popula. 
tion of 700,000, or about equal to that in the remaining portions of 
the three counties enumerated ; that their assize towns are situated 
in thinly-peopled, purely agricultural districts, possessed of only |i- 
mited means of intercommunication ; and that according to the last 
census Birmingham alone contains only a trifle less than half the 
entire population of Warwickshire. An endeavour, it was stated, 
had been made to ascertain the number of causes tried at Warwick 
during the preceding ten years, and the proportion of them in which 
the grounds of action occurred in, and the plaintiffs and defendants 
and their attorneys were from Birmingham, and that materials for 
such a return were not forthcoming. But it did appear that one of 
fifty-seven actions entered for the Assizes in 1855, thirty-four were 
conducted by Birmingham attorneys,°or the plaintiffs, defendants, 
and their witnesses came from this town; and this, it was assumed, 
might be taken as a fair criterion. The number of prisoners tried 
at the same Assizes from 1848 to 1855, both years inclusive, was 
1,366, of which no fewer than 534 were committed from this borough. 
The expenditure of the whole county for 1855-6 was set down at 
£5,331 12s. Id., and the contribution of Birmingham towards that 
Sum at £1,218 6s. 
For the above reasons, in which it will be seen no account is taken 
of jurors, whose time and money would, as a matter of course, be 
economised by the proposed change, the Council prayed that Birming- 
ham shonld be made the assize town for Warwickshire, or what would 
be more convenient, for the transaction of the Nisi Prius and Crim 
nal business of a district to be thereafter defined. Her Majesty's 
Government have not, as yet, seen fit to accede to this proposition, 
although we may hope for their ultimate compliance. In such an 
event suitable Court Houses and a residence for Judges will have to 
be provided. Still, we sball not have to pay very dearly for what 
would prove so great a benefit, as the Council have bought, and what 
is more, paid for, the reversion in fee simple, subject only to — 
term of years, a space of about three acres contiguous to the 4 a 
Hall on which to erect suitable buildings, and the cost, we are —, 
upon perfectly reliable authority, need not be very great—a plain an 
useful structure only being required. This expenditure, ee 
would not wholly devolve upon the ratepayers of Birmingham. e 
district to be embraced by the intended arrangements would suphy 
an equitable share without any sensible drain upon its resources.“ 
regards the borough, whether the concession asked for be at se 
granted or delaved to some more opportune season, better SS, 
dation for the holding of the Borough Sessions will have to be p “ 
vided, the building in Moor Street being confessedly inadequate ‘0 
that purpose. Of the state of this edifice, and its adjuncts, renee re 
ingly humiliating description was given by the Recorder - art 
to the Grand Jury at the sessions held on the 27th of December, 
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accuracy of which was confirmed by them. The vilest courts and 
alleys in the town present no scenes of more appalling depravity than 
may be found amidst that concentration of wickedness and suffering 
in the centre of which the Recorder and Juries sit to discharge their 
respective duties. Some difficulties started by Counsel will also have 
to be met. The members of the Oxford Circuit will naturally be 
averse to any plan for a district which shall deprive them of any 

ortion of their business. The remedy is obvious. Let Birming- 
om be considered an open town to which members of both the 
Oxford and the Midland Circuit may freely resort. All rules 
excluding barristers from attendance at any any place or places 
are, it must be remembered, not laws but regulations which a 
member of the Bar who chooses to act for himself may disregard. 
They were framed under circumstances very different from those of 
the present day, and in an spirit of exclusion which governed almost 
all the dealings of mankind, but which has now giving way to more 
enlightened views. It is to be hoped that the same enlightened views 
will be manifested in the discussion of a question which we are anx- 
ious to place in a right position before the inhabitants of this borough 
and the neighbouring districts. All who are interested in the impor- 
tant changes which are contemplated, and which will, we doubt not, 
be ultimately carried into effect, may reasonable be expected to afford 
their cordial assistance when the scheme is fully and fairly brought 
before them. We do not see that the proposal to facilitate the trans- 
action of the legal business of the vast population by which we are 
surrounded can be met by any objections which would stand the test 
of practical experience or sound argument for one moment. We will 
suppose that Warwick had grown up a great mercantile and manufac- 
turing borough, and been immediately surrounded by densely-popu- 
lated districts like those of South Staffordshire and Worcestershire : 
would any one under such circumstances have been found to recom- 
mend that the Assizes should be removed to Stratford-upon-Avon, or 
some other quiet, pleasant town in the county, which remained pretty 
much in the same state as it was a couple of hundred years ago ? 
The question needs no answer, but it involves the whole principle for 
which we are contending. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE REFORMATORY. 


Your committee hope that the third annual report of this branch 
of the Northamptonshire society’s proceedings will not be considered 
less satisfactory than the two former ones. 

During the ‘past year eleven boys have been admited into the 
school, Of these, six had not been convicted before, one bad been 
twice convicted, one seven times, and the rest not known. The to- 
ne admitted from the commencement is thirty-four, of which 
hee weaned the year 1858, nine had been discharged on the expira- 
cad 7 2 elr terms of detention, two expelled, tive were out on trial, 
ua ‘Shteen in the school. Of those discharged seven are reported 

ving well, and two doubtful ; and of those out on trial the re- 
ports are generally favourable. 
hese facts, together with the name of the court at which the con- 
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viction took place, the offence, the numbers of years’ detention, and 
the results, as far as they can be ascertained, will be found in a tab. 
ulated form at the end of this report. Your committee propose to 
carry on this form from year to year, but, for obvious reasons, they 
do not give the names either of the boys or of their parents, 

There have been three cases of absconding during the year, a proof, 
amongst others which might be mentioned, that a reformatory schoo! 
is not quite so agreeable a residence as those who know little about 
its proper management have supposed. 

The school has been visited on two several occasions by the Rev. 
Sydney Turner, her Majesty’s Inspector of Prisons and Reforma. 
tories, and H. G. Bowyer, Esq., her Majesty’s Inspector of Refor- 
matory and Workhouse Schools. 

On his first visit, Mr. Turner did not enter minutely into the con- 
duct and arrangements of the institution, but expressed his general 
satisfaction with the buildings, the nature of the land, and the ap. 
pearance and management of the boys. After visiting the second 
time, he writes as follows :—“ I was greatly pleased with Tiffield. 
Your progress since my last visit is very marked and satisfactory. 
The looks and demeanour of the boys are such as one would 
wish to see, open, bright and healthy, civil and self-respecting. The 
land, too, is in better cultivation, and while I hope to see some parts 
of it cleaner by the persevering application of the boys’ labour, I am 
bound to say that the root erops and potatoes and Lois- Weedon 
ground showed good signs of attention, and that, on the whole, the 
weeds were getting the worst of it I believe that the thorough 
cleaning and deepening of the soil is one of the points in which the 
peculiar kind of labour that we have to handle in boys’ reformator) 
schools can be made most effectual and profitable. I should be glad 
if you would tell Mr. Benn from me that I felt much encouraged by 
all 1 saw of the school. The whole seemed to me to wear much more 
of that cheerful and yet orderly aspect which is so desirable. 
thought the dormitory and the beds especially neat and comfortable. 
I had not so much time as I could have wished to test the religious 
and general teaching, the hours went so fast, but I saw enough of = 
boys’ answers, and their attention to the subject, to feel very We 
satisfied. I hope that your association will soon consider serious! 
the necessity of enlarging the school, say to make it adequate = 
forty boys. You have plenty of land (thirty-two acres) at your | a 
posal, a very good master and matron, and a building which = 
every way adapted both for present use and future geen fC 
returns from your prisons seem to show that your present wee 
does not meet the probable wants of the county and its chiet “es 
Unless we grapple with juvenile crime thoroughly we yale 
hope to gain an adequate return from our efforts. Half poset’ 
disappoint and so discourage by their imperfect piesa which 
wishing all success and encouragement to your gooe peonare re 
promises to take its place in the first class of boys’ reform# 
am, very faithfully, yours, « Srpwey TUaNee. 


“The Rev. H J. Barton.” 
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Mr. Bowyer, on the occasion of his last visit, after an examination 
of upwards of two hours, left the following report :—‘ 1 have this 
day inspected the school, and am happy to be able to state that the 
boys have nade fair progress since my former visit. Their answers 
were intelligent, and they seemed interested in what they were about. 
| was much pleased with the general expression of their countenance, 
which denoted the improvement of their moral tone in consequence 
of the training and instruction they had received.” 

Your committee wish it to be understood that these results have 
been obtained by strict discipline and hard work, combined with 
kindness and encouragement, and by an amount of punishment, when- 
ever needful, which they have wished to make sufficiently severe to in- 
timidate before punishment, sufficiently just to convince during punish- 
ment, and sufficiently humane to correct the offender, but they place no 
reliance upon mere discipline, The boys are taught, as far as possi- 
ble, to think and act on honest, and kindly, and religious principles. 
They are trusted. And if your committee felt inclined to make a 
parade of such things, they could mention several instances to show 
that many of the boys feel proud of the trust reposed in their good 
behaviour, and evince a degree of honesty and generosity which 
could hardly be expected from them. One case, however, seems 
especially deserving of notice. It is that of an old man who came 
all the way from Plymouth to see his son. The boys were so struck 
by this proof of parental affection, and seeing the tired and worn 
condition he was in, that they went in a body to the superintendent 
and begged that they might contribute the amount of their small 
earnings to carry him back again. It is also gratifying to know that 
in every instance where parents have been written to after their sons 
have left, they have immediately answered the letters, and expressed 
their gratitude for the treatment of their children and thankfulness 
for their improvement. In one instance a father requested permis- 
sion to send his son back to the school for a few months till he could 
find some situation for him, and offered to pay at the rate of 2s, 6d. 
a-week for his board. His object in doing so was to prevent the 
boy from returning to his old haunts and associates, but, on trial, he 
found him so steady and trustworthy that he determined to keep 
him at home, and he is still going on satisfactorily. 

The boys are chiefly employed as last year in agricultural labour ; 
they are dressed like labourers, in smock frocks aud corduroy 
trousers and caps which they learn to make and mend for themselves ; 
they can wash their own shirts and mend their own stockings; they 
rise at the same time as the labourers in the neighbourhood, and 
live on labourers’ fare. Under the influence of this discipline they 
“ar Vigorous and healthy, doing their work cheerfully and acquiring 
= of regularity and order, which itis hoped they will carry 

1 them into after life. 

lt must not be supposed, however, that a reformatory can do im- 
anit, and that every boy who has been in gaol can be trans- 
ao once Into a pattern of obedience and virtue. A reforma- 
alte” . one of our first and ablest managers has said, “is no patent 
roar ) inn n Thames water into the crystal element.” Bat still 

*h may be done; much has been done; and much more, your 
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committee hope and believe, yet remains to be done for the benefit 
of these outcasts of society, and therefore of society itself, 

And here your committee must be allowed to mention with satis 
faction and thankfulness the faithful and conscientious discharge of 
his duties by their superintendent, to whose unceasing exertions and 
judicious management they attribute, under Providence, the gratify. 
ing results of the past and previous years. And witb regard to the 
domestic arrangements they wish to speak in the same high terms of 
the conduct of the matron. 

Before concluding this report, it may be necessary to say a few 
words to those who are still opposed to the reformatory movement. 
They tell us (which we entirely believe) that prevention is better than 
cure, and (which we do not believe) that we are doing more for the 
outcast and destitute than for the children of honest labourers. They 
look upon the movement itself as the offspring of ‘a morbid philan- 
tropy,’ and we are advised, instead of raising the lost, to prevent 
the upright from falling. Our answer is that we do both. We are 
members of a society which embraces the whole question both of 
education and reformation ; and in proof of this we need only refer 
to the first lines of the Northamptonshire Society’s first report after 
it was remodelled and enlarged in 1854. 

It would not be travelling out of our own immediate department to 
say more upon this subject, but we are anxious that it should ever 
be kept in mind, and we believe not only that no other county has 
taken up the subject in the same broad and comprehensive spirit, but 
that it requires only the liberal support of the county to render it 
thoroughly efficient and effective in all its branches. 

In regard to the female reformatory, your committee have to state 
that acting under the advice of Mr. Sydney Turner, they have de- 
termined to put off, for the present, the establishment of such an 
institution ; and, therefore, they have resigned all claim to the buil- 
dings of the old Militia Storehouse, which, by an order of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, had been made over to them for that purpose. 

They have also to state that the Committee of Privy Council has 
determined to give no further aid to reformatory schools, trom and 
after the 3lst of March, 1859 And though this will be attended 
with considerable loss, they cannot consistently object to It, — 
as they do that such educational grants ought to be — 
to the unconvicted children of honest parents, and that if more poo ic 
money than that which is now supplied by the Home Office aa 
given to reformatories, the life and earnestness of private sympath) 
and exertion would be extinguished. - 

Your committee will conclude this report by earnestly fare 
upon the consideration of the society what they consider to De ae 
two main things to be looked to for securing permanence et 
pleteness to the reformatory movement. The first 1s the safe 0 
of the inmates on discharge. The second, the pressure on pa 
for contribution towards maintenance. rT 

As to the first, your committee hoped that by the a. ear 
corresponding members, an interest would have been — = might 
of the boys who left with good characters, so that many of thel aa 
have beeu placed out with respectable farmers or tradeumee, an 
with some of the members themselves. But this hope has 
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appointed, and the consequence is, that, with the exception of those 
who are willing to emigrate, the boys return to their parents, and to 
their old haunts and associates, and are subject, therefore, to all the 
dangers of falling back again into crime, and becoming worse than 
they were at first. Your committee are thankful to say that hitherto 
this has not been the case, and they derive much encouragement from 
the fact that these trials and temptations, as far as they know, have 
been resisted. But without some great and salutary change in this 
respect, and without help from some quarter or other to meet this 
difficulty, they can never hope to see the reformatory principle suc- 
cessfully carried out, Emigration, no doubt, may do much, but it is 
expensive, and it is beset with difficulties. Home emigration is what 
we want; and your committee feel confident that in five cases out of 
seven, if these boys could be properly located after they leave the 
school, they ‘would turn out honest men, and become useful and 
valuable servants. Some, no doubt, must be sent abroad, and we 
have the satisfaction to state that a member of your society, who 
happened to be in the County Gaol when two of these poor lads were 
brought there, was so impressed with the pitiableness of their case, 
and the necessity of this requirement, that he instantly placed £5 in 
the secretary’s hands to assist in the formation of an emigration fund. 
What we want, therefore, and we must have it, or we shall utterly 
fail in the attainment of our object, is sympathy and assistance from 
employers at home, and subscriptions for emigration abroad. 

In regard to parents’ payments, your committee venture again most 
respectfully to urge upon magistrates the importance and necessity of 
stirring up the police to back the proceedings of her Majesty’s in. 
spector, He has already done much, but it will be impossible for 
him to carry out his intentions so as to enforce parental responsibility 
and to prevent one of the worst abuses of the reformatory system, 
if magistrates will not insist upon these payments, and require the 
police to collect them. 

One other consideration your committee would beg leave to bring 
before the magistracy, and that is the immense importance of carrying 
out a consistent system in the treatment of juvenile offenders ; sub- 
Stituting lengthened terms of correctional discipline for the present short 
Mprisonment. 

And, lastly, they would impress upon all who take an interest in 
this movement, the necessity of having distinct and separate schools 
* correction for the more hardened offenders. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this report, to do more than 
touch upon these points ; but knowing and feeling them to be of vital 
importance, your committee are assured that they cannot be too often 
mentioned, and relying upon the goodness of their cause. they can 
omy trust that it will be taken up with energy and spirit by other 
and more able advocates, 

a 0 the ultimate and absolute success of the reformatory move- 
: » Your committee must speak with diffidence. It is still a great 

‘periment, but itis a great acquirement also. And on this point, 
oe ue authority is so much greater than theirs, your committee 
‘ay ® acopt, in conclusion, the words recently spoken by a learned 
Judge :—In his address to the grand jury, after alluding to the crimes 
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of the past year, and the misery and ruin which they have caused he 
goes on to say, “but on these I will not dwell, for I wish to recur. 
in conclusion, to the exception—the one bright spot in the darkness 
—I mean the steady success of the reformatory system. I, for one 
am watching it closely and calmly, deprecating over-sanguineness and 
spurious sentimentality as strongly as anyone can, and greatly grieved 
to see any tendency to exaggerate success,and over-estimate difficulties. 
It is a very great experiment which we are trying, trying with general 
prudence and energy, and, xs far as I can obtain trustworthy infor- 
mation, I verily believe that the experiment is succeeding, and will 
succeed more and more eventually. If we meet again this time next 
year, may I be able to speak, and you to hear on this subject with 
still greater satisfaction and exultation.” 

The report having been read by the Rev. H. J. Barton,— The Rev. 
Thomas Hutton enquired how many parents contributed towards the 
maintenance of their children in the reformatory ?—Mr. Barton said 
one-half, and the committee hoped in time two-thirds of them would 
do so. They did not care about a large sum, their only object being 
to keep up the sense of parental responsibility. —Mr. Hutton was glad 
to hear that, as in some cases where parents were deprived of the 
services of the children, a high payment pressed hard upon them. _ 

In reply to Mr. Jumes, Mr. Barton said the Committee of Council 
were about to withdraw the allowance hitherto made to the reforma- 
tories, and they (The Reformatory Committee) quite agreed in the 
propriety of it. It was thought right that money voted by the Coun- 
cil of Education should be appropriated exclusively to the children of 
honest parents. 


STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


LANCASTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 


We are glad to have another opportunity of drawing attention to 
the labours of our Transatlantic brethren in the cause of Education, 
We have received the annual report of the Industrial School for 
girls at Lancaster, Massachusetts, and from it make the follow- 
ing extracts :— 

The Trustees of the School report to his Excellency the Governor, 
and the Honourable Council of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
that since August 28th, 1856— 


od j 12! 
There have been received into the school he KY 
There have been indentured te oe ae weer 
And there are now in the school, (Oct. Ist., 1858) ... Piscms 
The average number of the year is “s “0 oe 

i — “ = ‘ Ov 
rhe amount of appropriation for the year 1858 was Dirs. 13,000 


Of which there has been expended and appears by 


43 28 
the Treasurer’s Report appended hereto 11,9 


Peo 
Dirs. 1,056 7? 
Hework ant 
socks to the 


Balance od 

During the year the girls have been employed in — 
in knitting, and we have sold, and have ready for sale, 
value of 368.44 dollars, 
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The expenses of the farm, during the year, over its receipts is 
256.33 dollars. qh it 

The report of the Farmer, which is appended, will show the kind 
and extent of improvement and production. In this connection, and 
as the economy and advantage of retaining this part of our property 
has been questioned, it may be well to notice some of the reasons for 
and against that policy. It is objected that the idea of a farm is not 
in harmony with that of an industrial school for girls: that in cities 
and elsewhere no such appendage exists to such institutions ; and 
that it must be quite unnecessary in the agricultural district of 
Lancaster : that crops are precarious, and so our investment is liable 
to risk and loss; and that the manual labour needful to the good 
conduct of a farm is more than would be required about the proper 
out-of-doors management of such an institution as ours. On the 
other hand it may be stated that, the whole original purchase money 
having been ten thousand dollars, the buildings which were on the 
ground, namely, the three-story brick building called the Stilwell 
house, the spacious two-story wooden building of the Superintendent, 
and that occupied by the Farmer, together with the barns and out- 
buildings appropriate to a large farm, are, of themselves, worth the 
first cost of the whole property : so that it may be said that the farm 
portion has cost nothing. But to make the whole profitable as an 
investment certain improvements must be made. The farming land 
had been exhausted by crops or deteriorated by neglect ; and for the 
development of its internal strength, and to bring out its hidden 
value, it was deemed judicious that, first, crops should be produced, 
and that then it should be laid down to grass. This has been done ; 
and during the last two years a system of renovation and of culture 
has been introduced, which has restored the soil to its original vi- 
gour. It is now, therefore, the opinion of Mr. Boynton, the farmer, 
who has a high reputation in his profession, that the farm can not 
only produce the cost of its management, but that the receipts for 
supplies to the institution and otherwise will next year equal the ex- 
penses, and that thereafter the farm will be a source of profit. 

It is also very important that there should be no near neighbours 
to the buildings occupied by our pupils. To avoid the possibility of 
such proximity a small piece of adjacent land was bought about a 
year ago. And this argument will have increased force as new build- 
igs may be added, according to the prospective growth of the esta- 
blishment. We conclude, not reciting some other collateral argu- 
ments, by expressing the opinion that, on the whole, the farm is of 
uch advantage to the institution, and that both economy and general 
policy warrant its continuance under its present management. 

i regard to the economy of our institution of ninety inmates in 
—_ ot sixty the previous year, although it has been carried on at 
- expense this year than last, we would say that the measure of 
duty is not to be found in the reduction of expense to a minimum 
point. Neither production of material value by its inmates, nor suc- 
biti, in a petty struggle to keep down expense, ought to be the am- 
ms sf a board of trustees appointed to conduct the charitable 

*rormatory institutions of a great Commonwealth. We humbly 
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conceive, however we may come short of its discharge, that ours is 
ahigher and holier duty. Weshall, therefore, present no comparison 
of our expense with that of institutions somewhat similar in other 
parts of the country; nor shall we admit that our office would have 
been any more worthily performed could we show a saving of a few 
more cents per head in our annual average of cost. But, assuming 
that to save character, to redeem human beings from sin and shame, 
has been our grave duty and responsible trust, we will briefly sketch 
what has been done in this bebalf, referring for more particulars and 
interesting details to the annexed report of the Superintendent. 

We began this experiment (no institution oa similar existing 
in the world) by aiming, in the management of our pupils, to culti- 
vate self-respect, and to develope self-sustaining power in each child, 

We sought to change the heart as well as the conduct : to establish 
character as well as behaviour: to create and confirm principle as 
the law of the mind and of life ; and we proposed to govern, not by 
vigour, but by moral suasion ; and to control, not so much the bodies 
as the minds and hearts of the members of our several families, 
And now, sufficient variety of character having come under our 
régime, and time enough having elapsed to test its power, we have 
the honour and the joy to express our conviction, that the success of 
the scheme has equalled our most lively hopes. 

Although our progress has not been equal in all, nor according to 
our wishes in each particular case, yet there is not one of our flock 
who has not been benefited to a valuable degree in physical and moral 
health. When we consider from what diverse quarters come the 
members of our households : from what haunts of sin and shame some 
have been snatched away: how much hereditary taint of character 
and of physique was ingrained in others: what absence always of 
good influences had enfeebled some: what abundance of evil conta- 
gion had polluted more: what ungovernable temper in some, and 
what weakness of purpose in others, had become the law of the mind: 
and that these and many other diversities were, all at once almost, 
and not by small and far between instalments, brought under one 
control, and that administered by hands new to the responsible and 
delicate duty, it will be seen that we assumed a perilous task. Yet 
in two years, by the faithful and unceasing co-operation of the Su- 
perintendent and Matrons, the system has borne abundant fruit, 10 
some of our charges twenty, in some fifty, and in some an hundred- 
fold, and the once experiment is now an accomplished fact. 

Some practical testimony have we of establishment of character, 
in the fact that of seventeen bound out to service during the year not 
one has been returned for moral delinquency. Improvement in gen 
eral health and in comeliness of person is apparent, and neers 
gentlemen who have visited the institution have especially notice 
these points. ‘el 

In control of temper and personal purity there has been 4 pre 
lous change, and a marked growth in that dignity and modesty W = 
are equally the charm and the pride of women. Moral sense ? 
been developed. Said a little girl who was overheard talking gov 
companion, * J didn't know I had a conscience till I came here. 
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ther, who knew not even her letters when she came here, now can 
commit to memory an hundred verses in a week. 

One who was taken from the streets, convicted of a criminal charge, 
who was morose and sullen of temper and unable to write, now has 
religious exercises in her room with some of her assuciates. Another 
who set fire to one of the buildings in a spell of passion, is now one 
of the most industrious and obedient of our number. 

In going about the grounds many pretty improvements are noticed, 
which have been made by the voluntary labour of the children, Each 
house has its lower-bed ; and in front of the chapel a flower-garden 
blooms with the bouquets which daily grace the table of the Super- 
intendent during the services in the chapel. 

If, as a fine writer* has said, “ a lover of nature is not likely to be 
a bad man, because such love pre-occupies the mind so as to arm it 
against evil approaches,” how much should we rejoice when the ob- 
jects of our anxious solicitude find a congenial employment amongst 
plants and flowers. 

A form of the monitorial system to aid in self-control has been in- 
troduced, and some of the girls are made accountable for others: the 
advanced girls (not necessarily arranged according to age) having the 
oversight of others not so firm in character. 

Day by day we see the marks of progress achieved, and the signs 
of promise for the future. Indeed a tangible proof of what has been 
done is found in the fact, that the Superintendent is confident that 
from our members may be selected material abundantly qualified for 
the post of assistant-matron in the new houses for which we hope 
funds may be appropriated at this session of the legislature. 

Now being aware that the expediency of the appropriation which 
we asked for, at least two more houses, must depend both on the 
excellency of our principle of administrating the charity, and on the 
number of subjects needing its benefits, the Trustees would remark 
that in each of our families and in all the business and the intercourse 
of the establishment, the principle of kindness and of fellowship be- 
tween the authorities and the children reigns supreme. Deeming 
this the secret of true government, we have applied it, and it has 
reformed and saved all whose redemption has crowned our labours 
and swelled our hearts with joy. 

Rigid discipline and the penitentiary system, austere and lofty bear- 
ing of authority, have failed and will for ever fail to reform character. 
Bolts and bars and whips may suppress the manifestation of evil, but 
the hearts can only be changed so that its spontaneous product shall 
be good fruit, by the application of the law of kindness. Human 
nature -evolts against force: under its savage control either the spirit 
s broken and the soul is crushed, or in minds of native energy the 
mati demoniacal passions are inflamed. ‘I’he victim applies to his 

— case the great political truth, that ‘‘ resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God.” And no tyrant ever raised, or reformed, or 
refined a people. 


* Hillard, 
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Seizing on this truth we started with one sure element of success - 
and our other has been the family system ; by which subdivision of 
our numbers into small groups and in separate houses, a closer super- 
vision is had over the children, and opportunities are all the time 
afforded for direct operation on the character by the matrons, whom 
the children address by the endearing name of mother. 

We would here in passing pay a tribute to the faithfulness and painstak- 
ing aid of the several matrons. Without their help in applying the prin- 
ciple the scheme would have failed. For their assiduous dealing with 
particular cases of different character, we owe them strong expres. 
sions of obligation. And we have to regret that the close confine- 
ment of our work has obliged one of them, of noble mind and high 
gifts, Mrs. C. M. S. Carpenter, to remove to another and less labor- 
ious field of service. 

And now the application of these two principles just spoken of, the 
mode of training and of arrangement into family groups, obliges us 
to present the urgent necessity of two more houses, and the estab- 
lishment of two more families. Since our quarters have been full, 
numerous applications have been received and rejected. It was a 
painful necessity which compelled us to publish in the newspapers a 
notice that no more subjects could be received. 

The material all over the State is most abundant, and we have 
positive information that some, not having been received by us when 
adjudged by the commissioners to be fit candidates, have fallen into 
crime and become castaways, while waiting for a vacancy. There 
are very many poor creatures not yet confirmed in vice, but who hav- 
ing no natural protectors, no friends, can only be saved by the inter- 
ar of the State. By the aid of the Hon. Judge Rogers of the 

funicipal Court of Suffolk County, we have reports from the differ- 
ent police districts in Boston, which show in that city after an exami- 
nation not very thorough, that there are 230 girls who do not attend 
school and are not under the control of parents or guardians. ~Ofa 
large porportion of individuals of this number we have particular 
reports: and our conclusion cannot be avoided, that these gir's -" 
all surely tending to ruin. In other counties of the State, especially h. 
those having the large manufacturing towns, it is the same; and — 
ing but the prompt interposition of the Commonwealth can ore 
unfortunate class from falling. And why should not the sil 9 
pose? Not with lagging service, but heartily, promptly ! Wh 
whom the world gives up, why should not the State take up ? Nat 
should not the body politic of a Christian community redeem ea 
who are perishing, and snatch from death those who are Just 
hanging the fatal fall ? — oe 

Passing the argument of Christian duty and humanity, te we 
public security demand that those who will become the ee of the 
country should receive the protection, the training, the cu 7 cant, 
State? As are the women so are the men of a nation ; pe the 
dignity, modesty of women are equally, by an alternate a ion, “ 

- ie 3 le. Her life and ¢ 
cause and the reflex of those traits in a people. ‘ nfluences make 
duct give tone to the family circle, and by a thousand infiue 
the character of the young, and so of a race. 


i0t 
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To meet the known demand, and that which will be made from 
existing materials, we propose the immediate construction of, at least, 
two wooden buildings, suitable each for the accommodation of not 
more than thirty inmates. 

We also need, at once, a barn of capacity to receive the grain and 

roduce of the farm and to serve as a storehouse for the institution. 

Mach loss is suffered every year by the decay of vegetables and injury 
to stores caused by the want of such a building. For more particu- 
lar reasons we refer to the report of the farmer which is annexed. 

It is the dictate of willing gratitude on our part that we should 
acknowledge the generous gift of 100 dlrs. from C. Gayton Picman, 
Esq., sent to the Trustees for the use of the school after a recent visit. 
This liberal donation shows the impression made on unbiased minds 
by the inspection of our little families and of the institution. We 
also have much pleasure to acknowledge the gift of an ornamental 
fountain from George Cummings, Esq., of Lancaster. | 

During the year one of our number, Dr. James Dean, M.D., has 
beenremoved by death. Distinguished by rare scientific attainments 
and by amiable temper, high moral worth, and correct judgment, we 
would here record our regret at his loss. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Onartes Bonxer; Danret Denny; Wiiitam R. Lawrence ; 
Francis B. Fay; Jacosp Fisner; Tuos. Tucker; GarDNER 
Brewer, 

October 12, 1858. 


This Report is followed by one from the Superintendent and 
Chaplain upon the expenses and condition of the school for the year 
ending October 1, 1858, together with the accompanying remarks. 
After giving the farm accounts, and a present valuation of the farm- 
ing utensils and stock, a somewhat curious tabular statement is given, 
which we copy. 


Taputan STATEMENT PRESENTING THE CoNDITION OF THE ScHOOL 
FOR THE YEAR 1857-8. 


No, in school October 1, 1857, 92; received to October, 1858, 22 5 
present in school October, 1858, 95; largest number present during 
the year, 97 ; average for the year, 94 ; indentured during the year, 
15; indentured from the opening (two years), 17; received into 
school from the opening, 121. 

_ Of this number there are now—in families, 17; with parents, 3 ; 
in lunatic hospital, 1 ; discharged for Rainsford Island, 2 ; escaped 
(last year), 2 ; deceased, 1 ; in school, 95. 

Received the present year from—Suffolk County, 4; Middlesex 
County, 6; Worcester County, 7; Essex County, 3 ; Norfolk Coun- 
ty, |; Hampshire County, 1. 

Received from opening of school from—Suffolk County, 29 ; Mid- 
dlesex County, 21 ; Worcester County, 24 ; Essex County, 18; Nor- 
folk County, 11 ; Hampshire County, 3 ; Bristol County, 8 ; Berkshire 
ae: : ; Barnstaple County, 2; Plymouth County, 1; Franklin 
Jounty, 1, 

Number of American children from opening, 85 ; Irigh, 24; En- 
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’ 
parents deceased, or separated, 85. 

Of the indentured girls, there are in—Worcester County, 9; 
Middlesex County, 6; Franklin County, 1; Lawrence, Kansas, }, 

By the increase of numbers, and by the experience gained in pre. 
vious years, the current expenses, per capita, have been considerably 
reduced. Every article of apparel, except shawls and shoes, have 
this year been made by the girls. Whatever may be the particular 
service upon which a girl shall hereafter enter, each one, in her turn, 
shares in every form of housework, and, if permitted to remain a 
suitable period in the school, will be familiar with all the details of 
domestic economy, from the care of the kitchen to the making of her 
own dresses. i 

A coloured girl, of fourteen years of age, after a lingering con. 
sumption, in which she received the constant attention of her compa- 
nions—affording them a new and powerful discipline—was carried by 
them to the grave. i 

During the year we have exceeded our accommodations in the 
number of girls admitted, still we have been forced to refuse almost 
daily applications from commissioners and persons interested in the 
cases of criminal children. Many of these applications have been of 
a very pressing character, and often urged by a personal visit to the 
school. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that generous provisions for 
paupers naturally increase the demand for public charity, and that 
the thoughtful benevolence of the State in behalf of exposed and cri- 
minal girls way be expanded to an undue extent, and tend to relieve 
families from the burden and training of children, who are in circum- 
stances adequate to enable them to meet their parental obligations. 
‘To this it may be answered :— 

|. That while the terrible «social evil,” as it is called, fills the 
streets of our larger cities with a corrupting vice, and our houses of 
correction with young women, the State, as a matter both of economy) 
and benevolence, will look patiently upon the occasional impositions 
to which it is subjected by unnatural parents, in its efforts to cut off 
the supplies to this flood of corruption by the reformation of exposed 
childhood, iy 

2. The defence of the charity and treasury of the State rests In 
the hands of the commissioners under the “ Act.” They are made 
acquainted with all the facts in each case, and have every opportunity 
to learn if the friends of the child are seeking to obtain a relief from 
a burden that they ought to bear and would assume without fatal 
injury to the child, if the school did not exist ; or if she is in the high 
road to crime and ruin. Perhaps if the probate Judges were the 
only commissioners, and the process of committing a child were mn 
rendered a little more difficult, only the most pressing cases, 10 which 
manifest necessities urged to considerable exertion, would be aha 
sented for examination. Certainly none but those who have gre 
criminal in their conduct, (but still children,) or those in whom t , 
criminal tendency is unmistakeably manifested, ought, in the wee 
limited state of our accce mmodations, to be sent to us. And of tis 


glish, 6 ; Scotch, 2; German, 2; French, |; Italian, | - one or both 
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class, as we have only room for a certain number, and a choice must 
necessarily be made from a multitude of applicants, a discrimination 
based upon natural talent, peculiar exposure, or tender youth, may 
be properly made. Those certainly promise to afford the largest 
returns who are the youngest and the farthest removed from mental 
weakness and idiocy. 

3. It should not be forgotten, in considering this question of ex- 
pense, that if the commissioners are faithful in the discharge of their 
duty, the prevention of a proper subject for our training from enter- 
ing the school, will not be a saving of so much outlay upon the part 
of the State. If these children are already, or presumptively will be, 
criminals, they will certainly burden and heavily tax the community 
in other forms, and become the occupants of gaols or poor-houses. 
As to the comparative cheapness or wisdom of providing for their 
restoration to good society, over their detention for crimes or for ab- 
ject poverty, no one can, for a moment, hesitate in his opinion. An 
officer in bringing one girl from Newburyport, referred to another 
case that had come under his professional supervision. A girl only 
fourteen years old, without proper guardians, had fallen upon the 
street. She was arrested for night-walking and sentenced for six 
months to the house of correction—not long enough, even if there 
were virtue in penitentiary discipline, to secure reformation, but 
sufficiently long to blast the character and confirm for life the terri- 
ble course of sin. In only a fortnight after the expiration of her sen- 
tence, this girl (a child still) was arrested for the same offence and 
sentenced for the same period to the same gaol. Who can feel any 
surprise at this? What other door opened before this girl but that 
of the house of death or the prison ? 

4. Some effectual and humane law may yet be established by the 
legislature, by which a portion or all of the expense of supporting an 
inmate may be obtained from parents or from the cities and towns in 
which they reside. We are receiving a small sum from this source 
at the present time ; and there can be but little doubt but that others 
ought to aid in the same manner. 

9. In our own case, without any additional expense for superinten- 
dency ; with a diminished outlay for assistants, as we shall be able 
to supply, ia part, the officers of new houses from the girls that we 
have trained, and in houses of much cheaper construction, we could 
undertake safely the care of twice our present number. 

a ese results of our efforts thus far we would speak 
ao: ersonal reformation is a serious and slow work. Our 
egg nn betaine exposed to a stern trial, and it remains for 
nikies se a permanent are the impressions that we are now 
ohilow’ ee : ie hearts and lives of these children, Certainly all 
the pa and experience are in our favour. If we may rely upon 
 WHanimous judgment of those who have looked in upon us, in our 
daily labours and »Sahhath sessing : é ’ ; 
ig Coes our Sabbath services, the external improvement ant 
mental and moral advancement of the children have equalled 
every reasonable e ‘tati 
~ Né expectation. 
he conviction grows stronger in our minds of the safety and even 
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expediency of having older and younger girls together in the same 
family rather than to have them classified by age. It is rarely the 
elder girl simply that corrupts the younger, but it is the decidedly 
and persistently bad girl, whether old or young, that spreads a dread- 
ful leaven in the company. The young children that come to us, for 
the most part, have little to learn of evil, but the personal experience 
of it, and there does not seem to be an inclination with the older in- 
mates to make them the confidents of their sad lives. We have found 
one of the most impressive appeals to the older girls to be based up. 
on the effect of their example and words upon the children, Ina 
number of instances they have chosen one of the yonnger girls to 
watch over, and it is quite affecting to notice the sensitive anxiety 
with which they mark the conduct and reprove the least semblance 
of wrong. Among this class (the older girls) are some of great pro- 
mise, and there are several that we should not hesitate to as teachers 
or as assistants in the kitchen, in a new house, and over a company 
of girls with whom they have not so intimately associated, as the fami- 
lies in which they have been trained. 

To the Heavenly Parent, by whose providence and nee we have 
so happily reached this stage in our history, and upon whose promised 
aid is based all our expectations in the future, we would humbly offer 
our devout thanksgivings. The religious state of the school has been 
encouraging. ‘The services on the Sabbath, and at the morning cha- 
pel devotions, are marked by a peculiar reverence and tenderness ; 4 
moral sensibility has been developed, and in some instances a well- 
attested religious character appears to be established, _ 

It only remains for me, gentlemen, to express my gratitude to you 
for the uniform kindness and support, which I have received at your 
hands, both in health and in sickness, during the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Braproxp K. Pence. 


FOURTH REPORT OF THE RED LODGE GIRLS 
REFORMATORY SCHOOL. ' 
Another year brings with it increased conviction of the truth . 
the principle on which this School is founded. The work requires 
incessant watchful care, untiring patience, and faith which — a 
cooled by apparent disappointments. ‘The last year has made arge 
demands on all these. But it has brought, also, most — 
proofs that such efforts will be blessed if faithfully pee: ~ 
Number of girls in the School, Jan. Ist, 1858, 60 ; admited un 
sentence in 1858, 16; ditto, voluntary, 1 ;—Total, 77. 
Belonging to the School, Dec. 3ist, 1858, 59; to be stable 
for, 18; viz:—-Placed in service, 7; sent home to respec to 
friends, 3; emigrated to the United States, 2; ng eel 
another School, 1 ; discharged by order of Secretary of ~~ have 
The girls who have been newly admitted during part Pr ab 
been, with only one exception, first convictions ; they ¢% en — 
the same parental and educational condition as in former ‘as Father 
Girls having both Parents living, 8*; Step nome 7 
only, 3; Mother only, 3; both Parents dead, | tom deadi 


accounted 


eet 


menos ‘ _ aa nded. 
* Of these, however, the fathers of two have absco 
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The educational condition is as follows:—None, 9; Little, 6 ; 
Fair, 2 ;—Total, 17. 

It is evident that not orphanage, but the neglect of parents in dis- 
charging their duties to their children, is the usual cause of juvenile 
delinquency ; it is owing to this, and to consequent early exposure 
to scenes of vice, rather than to any peculiar predisposition to evil 
in these unfortunate young beings, that their education is here com- 
mitted to strangers. 

The girls who have left the institution have done so under the fol- 
lowing circumstances, 

All the girls sent to service were placed in suitable situations, and 
the last accounts of them have been satisfactory on the whole; three 
of them are placed out in Bristol, and have for some time been ob- 
taining a good character with their employers. When it is known 
that one of these, who is now going on admirably, had been previ- 
ously twice in prison, her mother also being in prison when she came, 
it is evident what the effect of the School has been in her case. She 
herself entertains a most grateful sense of it. Of one who was 
placed in London her mistress has written in very high terms, find- 
ing her perfectly trustworthy. The success attending the training 
given in this Institution to young servants is of high importance to 
the future settlement of the girls, and gives confidence to the public 
in receiving them into domestic service. The three girls placed again 
in their own families have been kept under surveillance ; of two of 
them excellent reports have been received; the third has not yet 
had time to show results. The two girls who emigrated were at 
once placed in good situations, and are maintaining themselves well. 
They were selected for the purpose from being strong and capable 
of work, and not having any relations or friends in England with 
whom they could safely associate The girl transferred to another 
School had relatives in Bristol from whom it was desirable to sepa- 
rate her. She is doing well. 

The five girls discharged by order of Secretary of State were so 
under circumstances of a very painful nature, which point strongly 
to the necessity of an establishment being provided i a more penal 
character than a School, where those who cannot safely be associated 
with others may yet be under reformatory training. Gladly should 
we avoid entering on the distressing details, yet as the painful experi- 
ence thus gained may save other Reformatories from similar dangers, 
itis felta duty briefly to detail them. Three of these girls had 
been Penitentiary cases before their admission to this School, and 
Consequently ought not to have been sent to it. On their release, 
early in the year, from the Bridewell to which they had been sent 
for absconding from Red Lodge, they introduced a most injurious 
and immoral influence into the School ; they had not been kept 
under strict separation and had had access to a prostitute within the 
prison. The contamination caused by these girls was of a most 
serious kind, and was beginning to affect all the older girls. Two 
again absconded and went straight to a house of ill fame, to which 
they had been invited in the Bridewell. They were at once sent with 
two others to the City Gaol, where strict separation is enforced, and 
4 application was made for their discharge, with that of another 
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girl who had imbibed the contamination and whose example was most 
injurious. This last girl at once resumed her criminal practices, and 
is now in gaol awaiting her trial. The other four were sent into 
separate institutions on their discharge from gaol, but being under 
no legal detention all but one soon left them. Now it is evident that 
it is highly injurious to the discipline of a Reformatory for girls to 
perceive that their own misconduct is the means of their obtaining a 
discharge, and also that the girls who are thus released, and who do 
not wish to submit to the controul of an institution, with whatever 
kindness they are treated, are exactly those who ought to have a 
long period of strict reformatory training. The want is increas. 
ingly felt, and it is hoped that it will be ere long provided for. 

The general discipline and order of the School was for a time in. 
terrupted by these painful circumstances, and a restless spirit was 
infused which caused some girls to abscond. AI were brought back, 
five from distant towns. Two of them voluntarily gave themselves 
up, and afterwards proved the sincerity of their repentance by their 
subsequent conduct. 

A tone of settled obedience and improvement has for some time 
been re-established in the Red Lodge, and no disposition to abscond 
now manifests itself. 

Before proceeding to make a special report of the proceedings of 
the present year, it may be encouraging to take a general view of 
the results of the School from its commencement. The whole 
number of girls who have been in the School to Dec. 31st, 1858, is 
104. Five having been discharged as unfit for the School, and 59 
remaining in it, 40 are to be accounted for, which may be done as 
follows :— é‘ 

iimigrated under care of relations, 2; ditto, to go to service, 6; 
placed in service in England and doing well, 13; returned to rela- 
tions and generally satisfactory, 8; placed in other Schools after 
discharge, not doing well at liberty, 3; transferred to other Schools 
by Secretary of State's order, 2; voluntary, who absconded ina few 
months and was not recaptured, 1; living a Criminal Life, 1; 
dead, 4 ;—Total, 40. 3 

Now all of these girls had been previously convicted of crime, some 
of them had been several times in prison, and all appeared destined to 
lead a life of crime, if their course were not arrested. One only of the 
whole number is now known to be living a life of crime, after a perio 
of four years has elapsep. Some of those who appeared the most hupe- 
less cases are now maintaining themselves respectably, either in our 
own country orAmerica. None,indeed,who were discharged as having 
riven satisfactory expectations that they would do well have ae 
:way, and many whose future appeared doubtful have sey 
proved to have made far more improvement than was anticipated. ' 4 
every effort has been made to ascertain the real condition Ses 
girls after leaving, and to retain an influence over them, it is be 
that these results may be regarded as reliable. me 

Many girls have written in most grateful terms after oe for 
School, and the parents in general express them as very ree ” 
the kindness shown to their children, though usually anxious to lave 
them restored to their own care. 

Of the four girls who have been removed by death, t 


‘ 
- 
‘ 
< 


lieved 


o occurred 
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in the Institution during the previous year. The fourth appearing 
in a declining state was removed to her home and died in May last. 
Her patience and resignation were admirable. She entertained the 
most affectionate and grateful sense of the time she spent at Red 
Lodge, and was anxious to return there even when too weak to be 
moved. The clergyman who daily visited her expressed himself in 
warm terms respecting her spiritual condition, aa though her death 
was a great grief to those who loved her, yet it was most consola- 
tory to hope that she had been rescued from the evil which had 
surrounded her, and was now prepared for a better world. 

During the past year a new department has been added to the 
establishment. A house becoming vacant which overlooked the 
premises, and the fit occupation of which was of great importance 
to the School, it was purchased by Lady Noel Byron, to be employed 
as the Superintendent’s house. A closer daily supervision can thus 
be exercised, and an opportunity is afforded of giving a superior 
training to two girls in succession who may appear best calculated 
for service. They are thus accustomed to a greater degree of 
liberty than they could have in the School, and to resist the tempta- 
tions which must arise in ordinary households. Many girls have 
been thus received, and great advantages have been found to arise 
from the plan. The girls have shown themselves sensible of the 
trust reposed in them, and valuable articles have been placed with 
safety in their charge. One disappointment of a painful nature has 
occurred. A very fine promising girl when sent out on an errand, 
was lured by one of those wretched prostitutes who in the face of 
day infest our streets ; she was induced by her to disguise herself in 
clothes which she found in the house and go off to London ; yet even 
she abstained from taking a quantity of plate to which she had access. 
The poor girl was happily captured, and in a long imprisonment 
bitterly lamented her ingratitude. Should our streets be in such a 
condition that it is dangerous for a young girl to walk in them? In 
other respects great advantage to the School has arisen from the 
Superintendent's house, and not the least that it affords an oppor- 
tunity to ladies of superior position and culture to reside there and 
give their influence and help to the School. Two such ladies have 
successfully conferred this benefit on it. 

Lady Noel Byron having granted a long lease of both Red Lodge 
and Red Lodge House to the School, with a right of pre-emption, 
it appeared desirable to put both into complete and substantial 
repairs. This expense has considerably increased the outlay for the 
year, but it will be observed that notwithstanding this, £300 have 
been added to the Building Fund, The actual expenditure in the 
School has been about the same as in previous years. If we deduct 
the sum vested and the expense ot repairs, the outlay for the 
year will be £829 16s. 5d. The average number of girls is 55 ; this 
makes the actual expense of each £14 16s. per annum. 

) lhe principle on which the Cottage is carried on is proved to be 
mportant, as giving an opportunity of testing the true character of 
in when the stricter discipline of the school is relaxed. Every 
ah cf 0 ren is here taught, and the girls make the greater 
og “ ‘ read consumed in the Red Lodge. The clear profits 

aking this year have been £15 18s. 74d. 
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The general discipline and arrangements of Red Lodge have been 
similar to those of previous years. While watchful care is exercised 
to detect and check every fault, especially such as may bellienne 2 
laxity of honesty, and while obedience, order and discharge of dut 
are steadily enforced, yet every effort is made to stimulate and ne 
courage the children to feel a direct interest in their own improve. 
ment, and instead of regarding themselves as under a punishment in 
being at Red Lodge, to feel grateful for the privilege thus afforded 
them for their good. The ordinary treatment of the children is in. 
tended to place them as far as possible in the same position as cbil- 
dren in the labouring classes. They attend public worship regularly 
take walks in the country, and twice during the year have been 
allowed the privilege granted to other Schools of spending a day at 
the Zoological Gardens, and visiting a Diorama. On all these oc. 
casions their conduct has been remarked by strangers as particularly 
good. The children were very grateful for being allowed to enjoy 
some degree of Christmas festivity, when the old scholars were 
permitted to come and join them. All these arrangements inspire 
the children witha feeling of confidence that those under whose 
care they are placed have a true interest in their welfare. The 
results have been on the whole very encouraging ; numerous instances 
might be cited of an evident and decided pti taking place in 
girls who, for some time, seemed to set themselves against the efforts 
made for their improvement,—of grateful acknowledgment of 
benefits conferred, instead of sullen submission to authority,—and 
of an evident desire to live as pleasing Him who is invisible, instead 
of utter carelessness or absolute rebellion against the divine law, 
Such cases are most encouraging to those who strive day after day, 
sowing and watering, without, for some time, any apparent increase. 
The general tone of the household is very greatly improved from 
what it has been in former years ; this renders the work less arduous 
and gives greater expectation of success with every girl freshly in- 
troduced. Thus, then, in faith and hope do we conclude the year 
with grateful thanks to the Giver of all good who has sustained us 
through it. 

MARY CARPENTER, 


Superintendent. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BRISTOL RAGGED SCHOOL, ON SAINT 
JAMES’S BACK, FOR THE YEAR 1858. 


The year 1858 opened with gloomy prospects to the Managers o! 
this School. From causes, fully detailed in their last Report, their ex- 
penditure had exceeded their income, and they had incurred a debt to 
the Treasurer of £74 13s. 4d. They had as yet received no intimation 
that the Committee of Council would rescind the test added to the 
Minute of June 2nd, 1856, which excluded their School from all 
share in pecuniary aid, and they knew that their present income with- 
out this aid was inadequate to their requirements, even after “e “A 
trenchments (considerably diminishing the usefulness of the Se! oe) 
which they had been obliged to make. Under these cireumstances 
they felt they might be compelled to close the School ; but this me 
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ancholy termination to their labours they determined should only be 
a last resort. They resolved, by a vigorous effort towards increas- 
ing their income, to do all that lay in their power to avert it. Their 
first duty, however, was to pay their existing debt. This they did by 
their own donations, aided by kind contributions from friends. 
They then considered that as their School had, during its eleven 
years of action, conferred large benefits on the city, in the present 
crisis of its affairs it was no less their duty than their right to so- 
licit help from the citizens of Bristol. Two of the rm rom- 
ptly undertook to make personal calls on several large firms in the 
city and seek their pecuniary aid. This was accordingly done, and 
the application was generously responded to; £35 5s. were collected 
in donations and £35 3s. 6d. in additional annual subscriptions. This 
increase to their funds encouraged the Committee to carry on the 
School at least to the close of the year. Meantime they hoped some 
favourable change might be made in the regulations of the Commit- 
tee of Council which would admit St. James’s Back School to a share 
inthe Educational Grant. In this hope they were not disappointed. 
In March the Managers received a copy of the Minute of the Com- 
mitte of Council, dated December 3lst, 1857, which cancelled the 
former Minute of June 2nd, 1856, and provided, in the following 
clauses, for granting uid under certain conditions to Ragged and 
Industrial Schools. 

4, That the promoters of Ragged Schools in applying for aid un- 
der this Minute must state in detail,—(a) Within what local limits 
they expect to gather scholars, (b) What Day Schools of the ordi: 
nary kind are maintained, or about to be maintained, by charitable 
subscriptions for the education of children of the labouring and other 
poorer classes within the same limits. The name and address of a 
correspondent must be given for each school. (¢c) Why the School 
how proposed to the Committee of Council should be a Ragged 
School rather than one of the ordinary kind, and why it will not be 
likely to injure any of the Day Schools just named. A map marked 
so as to illustrate the answers to these inquiries should be transmit- 
ted, if possible. 

5. That Ragged Schools must fulfil the following conditions :— 
(a) The title of Ragged School, or some other equivalent name of 
distinction, must be retained. (b) Both scholastic and industrial in- 
struction must be given. (c) No fees must be received from any 
child attending the School or any of the Classes. (d) Accurate ac- 
counts must be kept of all receipts and expenditure ; and if the Man- 
agers attempt other objects besides the daily instruction of the chil- 
dren,the expenditure upon such other objects and upon the instruction 
inust be separately stated. (e) The Managers must certify and the 
uspector must report that adequate means are taken to confine the 
children attending the School to that class which cannot be associ. 
ated with the children of respectable labouring men; that reading, 
Writing, and arithmetic (as far as the first four rules, simple and 
‘empound), are well taught in the School, and that its discipline and 


noral influence are such as are calculated to benefit the special class 
of scholars, 
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6. Certified Industrial and Ragged Schools may receive grants 
equal per annum to (a) one half of the rent of the premises in which 
industrial instruction is carried on. (b) One third of the cost of 
tools and of raw materials for labour. (c) Five shillings per annum 
per industrial scholar, according to the average number under indus. 
trial instruction throughout the year preceding the date of inspec. 
tion. (d) The ordinary rate for the purchase of books, maps, and 
apparatus. (e) The ordinary rate in augmentation of any certificated 
Teacher's salary. (f) Teachers in Workhouse Schools who are rated 
in the first division of competency, and who, during the last three pre- 
ceding years shall have served continuously in such Schools with rat- 
ing not below competency, may take rank without further examination 
in Ragged or in certified Industrial Schools as certified Teachers, and 
may in those Schools, but in none other, receive such augmentation 
as their salaries justify, on the usual conditions, up to £20. (g¢/) The 
Teachers who are at this date employed in Ragged or Industrial 
Schools may obtain the like privilege by passing an examination equal 
to the rating of competency in Workhouse Schools, provided that the 
Inspector has reported favourably of their Schools during each of 
three consecutive years. 

10. That grants for building Ragged Schools be made on the usual 
terms so long as they provide for daily instruction only, or for daily 
instruction in a measure greatly beyond the accommodation for lodg- 
ing, which latter must not be enough to characterise the buildings as 
other than those for a Daily School. 

The above extracts shew under what conditions Ragged Schools 
may expect pecuniary grants. 

It will, however, be seen that no provision is made for Assistant 
Teachers, in place of the Pupil Teachers of ordinary Schools. rhe 
Managers, though regretting this omission, accepted the aid prof- 
fered, and applied for inspection under the new Minute. 

Shortly after this had been done, the Committee received a circu- 
lar from the Secretaries of Ragged and Industrial Schools in and 
near Manchester, inviting it to send a deputation to a meeting about 
to be held in that city to consider this Minute, which they thought 
did not afford sufficient aid towards successfully conducting such In- 
stitutions. The Managers of St. James's Back School, however, 
though cordially sympathizing with the Manchester meeting In - 
desire of obtaining larger pecuniary aid, declined to take part ah 
movement for opposing that Minute ; first, because a wnemorial ren 
Ragged Schools (chiefly at their instance) had been presented to % 
Committee of Council praying them to rescind the test added to ne 
Minute of June 2, 1856, and which had been altogether omittec 
the new Minute of Dec. 3ist, 1857 ; and secondly, because they ha 
just placed their School under its regulations. ied Wis 

On the 30th April, and again on the 3rd May, the Sc por af 
inspected by Je.incer Symons, Esq., Her Majesty's pays 10s 
Union Schools, and in the month of June a grant of £3 ‘4 s. 
(£12 15s ‘ards the re the premises, and £2) 15s. as a Uap! 
(£12 15s. towards the rent of the premises, and . . Rewons 
tation grant for 95 Industrial Scholars) was received. Mr. hd Rr 
spoke favourably of the moral influence exercised by the Master, § 
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considered that the Infant School was well taught by the Mistress, 
Miss Tuompson. He stated, also, that the enlargement of the Play- 
ground appeared to be agreat improvement. Of the industrial work, 
and the instruction in reading, writing and ciphering, he did not 
speak so favourably. 

In the course of the summer both the Assistant Teachers quitted 
the School; one to take the management of a similar Institution at 
Birmingham ; the other, because the Committee, from the low state 
of their funds, were unable sufficiently to remunerate her services. 
Both these young women entered the School with no knowledge of 
teaching ; in it they acquired that experience which made them use- 
ful assistants, and prepared them for better positions. The Mana- 
gers found considerable difficulty in supplying their places. Their 
funds do not enable them to pay salaries sufficient to remunerate 
experienced Teachers ; they are obliged, therefore, to take those 
who, having their business to learn, are willing to come for a very 
small payment. But when they have acquired experience, and are 
becoming really useful assistants, they leave the School. They can 
command higher salaries, and they take situations in which they can 
obtain them. Thus a double task is constantly imposed on the Mas- 
ter of St. James’s Back School ; he must instruct his teachers as well 
as his pupils. In National and British Schools the Master, it is 
true, must train his Pupil Teachers, and they also leave him when 
their apprenticeship is completed; but he has them for five years, 
during three of which he may reasonably expect them to be of real 
use. Besides, he has a succession of them, each growing up to fill 
the place vacated by the one wholeaves. While, in Ragged Schools, 
the Master must, as soon as he has succeeded in training a useful 
assistant, look abroad for a new one, only to lose him in turn as soon 
as he shall have gained sufficient knowledge of the art of teaching. 
That the effieiency of the School must be much diminished by this 
state of things is very clear. The Managers can only hope that in 
some future Minute it may be remedied by a provision for Assistants, 
in place of the Pupil Teachers of ordinary Schools. Another and 
better solution of the difficulty would be such a considerable increase 
of public support as should render them less absolutely dependent on 
Government aid. The large balance in the Treasurer’s hands at 
the end of this year is comprised chiefly of special donations, which 
cannot be looked for in future. 

In September the Managers had the pain of receiving Mr. An- 
DREWS’ resignation. They saw that they had no choice but to accept 
itwith deep expression of regret. He had filled his post to their 
great satisfaction for twelve years, and they felt that in parting with 
9 were losing a valued officer whose place it would be difficult 
nat Nee Miovets of 3ist Paseabas aN, the cea; eg 
+ ad > 8 inetly recognised Ragged Schools as eligible or Go- 
tions had he , and as a considerable increase in their annual subscrip- 
for a lad been obtained, the Managers rejoiced that the necessity 
si ee the School, which they had feared at the beginning of the 
na gat arise, had happily passed away, and that they could there- 

€ seek for a Master to supply Mr. ANpaews’ place (who was to 
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leave at Christmas), with the reasonable hope that they could offer 
him a permanent situation. : 

Mr. Geo. HicernsotHam, Assistant Master in the Ragged and 
Industrial Schools, Byrom Street, Manchester, applied for the office, 
and after making enquiries and seeing his testimonials he was invited 
to attend the meeting of the Committee in November. He came, 
and as he appeared likely to fill the office to their satisfaction, he was 
engaged. The Managers made some alterations in their arrange- 
ments on forming this engagement. They resumed the payment of 
a Master for the Evening School, whose stipend had for more than 
a year been defrayed by a member of the Committee, engaging Mr. 
HracinporHamM to take the entire management and direction of the 
School, in its three divisions of morning, afternoon, and evening, as- 
sisted by his wife as Superintendent of the Afternoon Industrial 
Classes ; the Master’s salary to be £84, and the Mistress’s, £15 15s. 
Mr. HiccrnsoTHam was promised two female Assistants besides the 
Industrial Teachers and the Infant School Mistress, 

At the Committee Meeting in December, the last he attended, the 
Managers took leave of Mr. AnpreEws, and in doing so the Trea- 
surer presented him in their name with a purse containing twenty 
guineas (raised from private subscription), as a mark of the high 
appreciation in which they held his services. 

On Christmas Day, at the usual dinner given to the children, 
Mr. and Mrs. HrecrnsoTHaM were introduced to their pupils, and 
on the following Monday commenced their duties in the Day School. 
Sufficient time has not yet elapsed for the Managers to have formed 
any decided opinion upon their qualifications, but they are able to 
state that as far as they have yet seen they have been much pleased 
with the exertions of both Master and Mistress. 

























NUMBERS AND ATTENDANCE DURING 1858. 


On the Books. Average Attendance. 
Morning. Afternoon. 
Boys’ Tailors Class ... 18 
Juveniles, 120 ... 72 Do. do., jun, 30> 83 
Girls’ Sewing Class ... 35 
Infants, 107 —— gee 69 


Eventnc Scuoot—On the Books, 43. Average for the Year, 29. 


ASYLUM FOR HOPEFUL DISCHARGED FEMALE 
PRISONERS, BRISTOL. 


The fourth annual meeting of the subscribers to the above oe 
institution, Park-row, Bristol, founded by Mrs. Sawyer, Miles 
reception of hopeful discharged prisoners, is reported, basen = Right 
Esq., M.P., in the chair. Amongst those present were J es. 
Worshipful the Mayor, J. Poole, Esq.; 8. V- .— on Rev. 
Harford, Esq., T. C. Parr, Esq., the Rev. Win. orig ae 
Disney Robinson, and other gentlemen, together with a large 
ber of ladies. 
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The CuHairMan said, that in taking the chair at this the fourth 
annual meeting, since the establishment of the institution, he had the 
reatest pleasure in congratulating its friends and supporters upon 
the report which had been put into his hand, because, although the 
establishment was small, yet it must be evident to all who read the 
report, that a great deal of good had been done to the class of 
females for whom it was designed, and who, he might state, were 
most unfortunate. It was well known to those who had anything to 
do with criminal matters, that the great difficulty which a young fe. 
male who had once lapsed into crime and been punished had to con- 
tend with was, upon the expiration of her term of imprisonment, to 
finda place of refuge or service. (Hear, hear.) This had been 
apparent to him for many years, and he must say that they were all 
greatly indebted to their excellent friend, Mrs. Sawyer, for her en- 
deavours to meet this evil. (Hear, hear.) As he had said, the 
establishment was small, but it had met with the greatest possible 
success; for he found, on looking through the report, that there had 
been fifty-one inmates received within its walls, and that out of this 
number, two only had relapsed into crime. (Hear, hear.) Of course, 
there must be a great difference of conduct, even amongst those of 
whose reform there was most hope, but it seemed that those who had 
gone to service had generally behaved well, and though they might 
not, perhaps, have kept their first place a long time, yet there appear- 
ed to be a correspondence kept up with them by the lady superintend- 
ent, which could not fail of having a most beneficial influence. (Hear, 
hear.) Generally speaking, the whole of those who had left the 
institution, were doing exceedingly well. He hoped that the debt 
still due to the foundress of the asylum would be soon paid ; the ladies 
he understood were now considering bow this could best be done, 
and whatever plan they might concur in would, he was sure, be most 
heartily supported by the gentlemen. He would suggest that copies of 
the report should be sent direct from the institution to the gaolers and 
keepers of houses of correction in the neighbouring counties ; there 
must be many cases in the neighbouring gaols and houses of correc- 
tion admirably adapted for that institution, but which were not sent 

cause their terms were not known, and there was no report at 
hand to refer to. Allusion was very properly made to the fact that 
the institution was designed only for Seeeie discharged prisoners, 
and such were generally well known either to the officers or other. 
Wise, and he therefore did not think there would be much difficulty 
In filling their asylum, if, as he had suggested, the reports were sent 
into the neighbouring counties of Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, and 
Gloucester, He hoped the establishment would continue to go on as 
it had begun, for ‘he felt confident that it must be the means of effect- 
0g great good, and he only wished that other ladies would follow the 
example set, and found in other places similar establishments, so that 

ristol might not be the only place in which such an institution 
existed. Mr. Miles again expressed his thanks to Mrs. Sawyer, and 
Said that he felt he should ill discharge his duty that day, were he 
to sit down without attributing most of the good the institution had 
effected to her wonderful benevolence. He concluded by moving the 
Adoption of the report. 
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The following is an abstract of the 


REPORT :— 


‘* It is with sincere thankfulness that we are able again to give a 
favourable report of the Park-row Asylum. Twelve young women 
have been admitted during the past year ; eight from Bristol Gaol, 
three from Bath Gaol, and one from Gloucester Gaol. They have 
found a shelter in our institution ; have received instruction in read. 
ing, writing, sewing, cooking, baking, washing, and household work : 
and have been continually taught that without self-control, self. 
denial, self-watchfulness, there can be no hope of resisting the tem- 
tations which beset an undisciplined mind. We have during the 
year been able to provide situations for seven of our inmates; parted 
with two who were not found hopeful; and sent home one at her 
own desire. Twelve now remain in the house. Since the opening 
of the asylum fifty-one have been sheltered within its walls. But 
we must again earnestly entreat the magistrates and chaplains of 
gaols to peruse with attention our rules. Candidates must be hope- 
ful to have a chance for admission ; the application must be addressed 
to the Lady Secretary, Park-row Asylum, a fortnight at least before 
the prisoner is liberated, as she must be sent direct from prison to 
the asylum ; she must not have deviated from the paths of virtue; 
and never before have been in prison. If the candidate is in a prison 
where no ladies visit, surely the wife of the governor, the school- 
mistress, or turnkeys, may be able to recommend suitable cases, and 
report them to the chaplain. Some prisoners on their liberation 
have been assisted with a little money to provide for immediate 
wants ; part of the communion offerings received in the box in our 
chapel is applied to this purpose. It is also with much satisfaction 
that we have from the same fund handed to one of our inmates, who 
had remained a year in her first place, where she is still, a sovereign, 
to be placed in her name in the Savings’ Bank. Seven of our in- 
mates, after due instruction, and with the approbation of our 
excellent chaplam, have been admitted to the Lord’s table, when 
the holy sacrament has been administered in our chapel. ; The ae- 
counts we have received of the young women sent to service are In 
general favourable ; and though only one has kept her first situation 
a year, and is still there, we are thankful to state that many are doing 
well, and in respectable situations. A watchful eye is kept over 
them by our kind Lady Superintendent, who corresponds with them, 
and by timely and Christian advice, has sometimes prevented mischief. 
There have been only two cases of recommitment among our fifty-one 
inmates. The Rev. W. Marriott continues his very kind and ere 
able services on Sunday and Wednesday evenings, keeping a watchtu 
eye on the young women to whom he first ministered when clad . 
the prison dress. The Rey. H. Montagu has very kindly officiate 
at different times in the absence of the chaplain. We have again very 
sincerely to thank Samuel Bryant, Esq., for his unreinitted attentens 
care, and kindness to our inmates, some of whom have, during te 
year, made more than ordinary demands on his skill and diligent 
attendance. ‘T'wo were sent for a time to the Infirmary, where they 
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received the utmost kindness, and returned quite convalescent. The 
newly-purchased ground at the back of the institution has been put 
in perfect order, under the superintendence of Joshua Sanders, Esq., 
for which we return our best thanks to him. Mrs. Sawyer has given 
the Bibles and Prayer-books with which every inmate is presented, 
and which she keeps as her own when leaving the Asylum. Another 
kind friend has furnished a supply of very useful publications (by 
Messrs. Jarrold of Norwich,) suitable for gifts to the inmates when 
leaving, and calculated to be one of practical benefit to them in after 
life. One source of considerable expense is the outfit to be provided 
for the inmates going to service. A mark-book has been established 
to stimulate the young women to earn something by good conduct 
towards buying their own clothes; but this is a small contribution 
towards theamount. The utmost they receive is one shilling a month, 
and the outfit costs nearly £3. Mrs. Saville and Miss Miles have 
very kindly assisted in contributions for such purposes. G. C. Percival, 
Esq., furnished the outfit for one inmate in whom he was benevolently 
interested. We must also gratefully mention a donation of 15 from 
the Marchioness of Thomond, and a third donation of £12 from the 
Earl of Radnor. The increase of work in the laundry, and the 
wish to give satisfaction to our employers, have induced the com- 
mittee to engage a permanent laundress, who has the sole manage« 
ment of this department. As washing is a healthy as well as a re- 
munerative exercise for our inmates, we trust that this additional 
expense will be amply provided for by our increased receipts. The 
debt left unpaid by the purchase of the garden, amounting to £274, 
has been diminished by donations, &c., to £237. With this heavy 
debt on our hands, and adiminution in our list of subscribers, through 
the death of some friends and the change of residence of others, we 
must earnestly hope that the efforts of our committee to stir up the 
good-will and benevolence of those who have enough to spare will 
not be fruitless, but that our funds will permit us, and the blessing 
of our gracious Lord, the sinner’s Friend, to go on in this work of 
true Christian charity.” 
Mr. S. V. Hare, hon. sec., said there was one gratifying feature 
in the report, and that was the large sum received on account of the 
industry of the inmates. No less than £82 had been received for 
washing, and £3 8s. 6d. for needlework. It was, he considered, a 
most gratifying fact that the inmates should do so much for them- 
selves, The treasurer's account showed a balance in hand of 
£35 17s. 5d., but he was sorry to say that the whole of that amount 
would be absorbed by bills which had not come in when the report 
Was prepared. He much regretted that there should still be so large 
a debt due to Mrs. Sawyer, and this matter had received the anxious 
consideration of the committee during the past year. The debt ought 
certainly to be paid, and the committee were desirous of paying it if 
— without further entrenching upon the liberality of the friends 
din ‘ost wagner to any great extent. Amongst other means of dis- 
porn =a dh is debt, the ladies had kindly proposed a bazaar ; his own 
ie ten was, that generally speaking bazaars were not desirable things 
institutions of that character, but perhaps the necessities of the 
D 
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case would be apleaiu itstavour. If nothing better could be thought 
of, he was afraid they must resort to a bazaar, thongh he se 
most glad if some other method could be devised to extricate them 
from the debt. The new garden at the back of the asylum had been 
found most useful, especially as a drying ground, and as the washing 
had so much increased it had become remunerative. The number of 
inmates had increased, as many as seventeen having been in the house 
at one time ; but their household expences had not increased, thanks 
to the economy and good management of their housekeeper, Miss 
Wilcox, whose skill in providing plenty of good food with small means, 
was greatly to be praised. 

The Mayor said he rose with great pleasure, as the Mayor of 
Bristol, to second the adoption of the report. He said, as the Mayor 
of Bristol, for had it not been that he happened to hold that honour. 
able position, he should not have presumed to have obtruded hiinself 
upon their notice, and that because—and he confessed it with shane 
—he had hitherto been ignorant of the character of their exce!!ent 
institution. During the short time he had held the oftice of chief 
magistrate he had many opportunities of knowing the great want of 
such an asylum for the unhappy class whom it sought to benefit, and 
he should rejoice if, instead of its present contracted character, the 
sphere of its operations could be enlarged. But they all knew that unless 
institutions became initiated they could not become general, and he 
only hoped, therefore, that ere long they would so extend, that instead 
of having to invite persons to attend them, power might be given 
after conviction to force prisoners into them, and so bring them up 
to virtue and honesty, and to be a blessing instead of a curse to socie- 
ty. His worship concluded by expressing his intention to at once be- 
come a subscriber to the institution, not simply as a magistrate, but 
beeause he considered it to be the duty of every one, to whom the 
objects of the institution might become known, to endeavour to sup- 
port it. He accordingly requested the hon. secretary to put him 
down asa donor for £5, and an annual subscriber of one guinea. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. T. C. Parr said there was one very gratifying fact mentioned 
in the report, and that was that out of fifty-one who had been received 
as inmates, there had been only two re-committed. ‘This must be 
considered to be most satisfactory, especially as at the great establish- 
ment of Mettray, in France, the proportion of re-committals was ted 
per cent. In their institution, however, it did not amount to more 
than four per cent., which might be taken to be the minimum it was 
possible to expect from institutions of this kind. 

The Rev. W. Bruce said it was an interesting fact, which he had 
learned after a hasty glance at the report, that during tbe past yea? 
no less than twelve young persons had been put, at it were, on their 
trial again. The first offences committed by young persons ot tus 
class ought to be tenderly dealt with, but it too often happened that 
the circumstances by which they were surrounded were such as ~~?" 
to necessitate a repetition of their offence. In one point of ‘“ 
condition of these young persons was very much to be pitied. “ 
themselves had been from their earliest infancy surrounded by t 
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check of home, and as they went on through life’s paths the restraints 
and enjoyments of home became increased ; but many of these unfor- 
tunate young persons had never realised either the restraints, the 
joys, or the happy intercourse of home. It was no uncommon thing 
with himself to see on a cold winter's night, on a door-step, four or 
five young girls, of from twelve to seventeen years of age, wrapped 
beneath one shawl, and in answer to his enquiry, ‘* Why are you not 
at home?” the answer would be, “ We are turned out.” Let them 
imagine a family living in one single room, when washing was going 
on, or a quarrel, or drunkenness, the parents were often glad to get 
rid of the girl or girls, who, notwithstanding the coldness of the night, 
were often driven into the streets. Could they wonder that between 
these girlsand crime there was but a step. He did feel there were strong 
grounds of appeal on behalf of those, who thus situated, had been 
led into crime, and that in coming to their rescue they were but fol- 
lowing in the steps of their Lord, who came to seek and to save the 
lost. During the past year many young persons of this class had been 
indebted to that institution for food and lodging, but this could not 
of course be supplied without considerable expense, and hence arose 
the necessity of liberal contributions. It was gratifying to find that 
no less than seven had been again ventured out, and were apparently 
doing well. He had sincerely hoped that the benefits of the institution 
would become extended, and that the time would come when in order 
to receive them, it might not be necessary to have the stigma even of a 
first offence. That this operated at times to the exclusion of many, who 
would doubtless be greatly benefited by its agency, he well knew. ‘There 

Was an instance which he now remembered. A poor girl’s master 
coming home at night, threw a bag of gold upon the table, which was 
seen by the girl as she passed in and out of the room, The tempta- 
tion was great, and she could not resist it, and the consequence was 
that the girl lost her place, and with it, of course, her character. 
But not having been before a magistrate, even she was not regarded 
as a fit object for that asylum. He rejoiced that there were means by 
which those who had been brought within the grasp of the law might 
have the chance of reforming, but he felt that prevention was better 
than cure, and that it would be more desirable if possible to save the 
young from falling than to attempt to reform them after they had fallen. 

eferring to the debt of £237, Mr, Bruce said its existence must 
be felt to be a great incubus upon the society ; to remove it would 
be like oiling its wheels and starting it afresh, and therefore it would 
be anoble thing if those present would at once make the effort and 
extinguish it. 

_“Mr. J. S. Harrorp, since he had been in the room, had just cast 
his eye over the report, and he could not take that hasty glance with- 
out a feeling of thankfulness to God that he had so blessed the labours 
of that society as to render it eminently useful during the past year, 
— circumstances mentioned held out such bright prospects 
; ot uture of increased usefulness. He agreed with the preceding 
_ er that it was a remarkable fact that 7 young women who before 
led’ entered the walls of that institution were treading the path that 

to perdition, had been rescued under the influences brought to 
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bear upon them, and re-established such a character as to justify the 
committee conscientiously and faithfully torecommend them to respect. 
able situations. Such a fact as this might well encourage the friends 
of the institution to persevere in their work. He was sorry to find a 
diminution in their funds, but he was sure with such facts as those in 
their report, they would not in vain appeal to the public for support. 
He well remembered the difficulties that institution had to encounter 
in its formation, and he felt he was entitled to congratulate its friends, 
anc especially the excellent lady by whose liberality it had been founded, 
upen the manner in which those difficulties had been met and over. 
come, and he trusted the blessing of God would increasingly rest upon 
it. There was one feature of the institution in which he was delighted 
to find they had set an example, which he hoped would be followed 
in all reformatory institutions throughout the country. From read. 
ing the various reports of reformatory institutions, and the interest- 
ing speeches of those who had taken part in their proceedings, whilst 
admiring for the most part the principles on which they were con- 
ducted, he felt a ccrtain degree of jealousy lest the highest principle 
of all—that was the principle of true vital Christianity as the only 
eifectual means of converting, sanctifying, and changing the depraved 
human heart, shou!d be too much ignored in those institutions ; for, 
while he was ready to admit theimportance of industrial training, and 
moral regulations—and they were most important—they must remem- 
ber that there wasa higher principle still, and that was the one he had 
alluded to, and which alone could draw down the blessing of God 
upon an institution, and render it beneficial in that degree to which 
it might be rendered under such holy influences. He was therefore 
delighted to find in the report that several of the inmates, no doubt 
after much serious consideration by their chaplain, had been deemed 
fitting recipients of the ordinance. Mr. Harford concluded by again 
expressing the hope that the future labours of the society would be 
minently suecesstul, and that the liberal support of the Christian 
public would not be withheld from so praiseworthy an institution. 
The Rev. Disney Rosinson said he had been requested to say a 
few words on behalf of the institution, but he really did not think 
that any arguments were necessary to commend it. The best argu- 
ment that could be adduced in its favour was embodied on the title- 
page of the report. It was called the Asylum for the Admission of 
Hopeful Discharged Prisoners. The word asylum carried its own 
argument; it spoke for itself and pleaded its own cause. It pees 
its object before the public, and the question was, is it good, sound, 
and scriptural? If they proved the latter, he thought the two former 
might be taken for granted. The Rev gentleman proceeded to show 
that the objects of such an institution were in accordance with the 
teachings of scripture, and then observed that in looking through 
k not only with the fact that 
espectable situations, 
d been produced 


the successive reports, he had been struck n¢ 
sO many voung persons had been placed out inr 
but at the amount of moral good which had ha been pt - 
amonyst the inmates. Having quoted instances of this ss 
reports of 1855-6-7,be referre d tothe contemplated bazaar,'n re wee wt 
to which the rev. gentleman said that though It would, of courses 
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a great object to relieve themselves of the debt now existing, yet they 
must not forget that their institution was projected in faith ; to have 
recourse to a bazaar seemed to him to imply a want of faith, and to 
be a backward step. Let them learn to honour and trust in God, 
and depend upon it their faith would not be misapplied. Mr. 
Robinson concluded by moving a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

Mr. Harrorp seconded the motion, and said he felt there would 
be no need of putting it to the meeting, as he was assured they would 
all carry it by acclamation. 

The CuairMAn, in acknowledging the compliment thus paid bim, 
said he always felt great pleasure in attending the annual meetings 
of that institution, and especially this year, when it might really be 
said to have started. It appeared now to be well on its legs, and all 
that seemed to be required was a little care that it did not sink for 
want of support. It seemed to him that the superintendence was 
admirable, and that the ladies’ committee so well performed their 
duties that the gentlemen had nothing to do except to attend on these 
occasions and sing their praises. ‘They were all much obliged to the 
ladies for what they did, for without them the gentlemen could do 
nothing. A paper had been put into his hands, showing the great 
economy that had been practised. He understood that the living was 
plain but ample, and to show how little it had cost, he had a list of 
the number of inmates for each month, and the amount expended. 
From this it appeared that the number of inmates last January was 
13; February, 11; March, 12; April, 15; May, 16; June, 16; 
July, 17; August, 16; September, 16; October, 16; November, 
16; and December, 15; and that the total amount expended and 
paid was £114 15s. 8d., a fact which he was sure they would agree 
reflected the greatest credit upon those who had the management of 
the institution, 


A SHIP REFORMATORY, OR A TRAINING SHIP 
FOR BRISTOL, 
(From the Bristol Mirror.) 


The merchants and traders of this city lose annually upwards of 
Eight Thousand Pounds a-year in “ unconsidered trifles,” stolen 
from our quays, and the expense of punishing the juvenile thieves, 
forms no inconsiderable amount in the annual expenses of the city 
and county of Bristol. 

The offenders are a crowd of destitute youngsters,nursed by the twin 
sisters, Poverty and Crime. Uneducated, without a knowledge of right 
or wrong, half.clad, accustomed to vice in all its hidcous shapes, and 
wholly unacquainted with virtue, even in its homeliest phases, the 
young unfortunates drag out a precarious existence on our streets 
and quays. The neighbourhood of the river, with its hundreds of 
masts bristling up amongst an intricate net-work of rigging, its 
various craft from distant lands, its bustle and excitement, and all its 
other attractive features for the eye of youth, is their chief resort. 
lere they congregate in ragged groups around every vessel, paying 
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their attentions more particularly to those which are unloading 
The presence of the most active officer in blue is not sufficient to 
deter them from prosecuting the business of their lives. They will 
stare the terrible man straight in the face whilst in the act of pur- 
loining a piece of rope or metal, and if detected, have no hesitation in 
plunging into the river and making the opposite shore to escape the 
hands of justice. They display all that daring,combativeness,and loveof 
adventure so thoroughly characteristic of the British seaman. But, 
unfortunately, the abilities with which they are naturally endowed, 
are foreed into the wrong channel. Compelled to rob for a liveli- 
hood, that very acquisitiveness which has made the wealthiest amongst 
us, that very combativeness which has made the bravest of us, in- 
spires these young Arrbs of society with a power, not for good, but 
for evil, giving them a criminal precocity, quite startling to those 
who are not in the habit of attending our Police Courts, or visiting 
the haunts of “the dangerous classes.” 

The object of these lads is plunder, and they display extraordinary 
ingenuity in their business.” Their recreation from ‘the toils 
and dangers of their profession ” consists generally in sculling a pur- 
loined boat, or giving a lift at the ferry. In summer, they may be 
seen in naked throngs swimming round the vessels in the neighbour. 
hood of Prince’s-street bridge, climbing the steep sides of a ship, or 
swinging carelessly amongst the shrouds, Their fare is of the hardest 
and coarsest description, sweetened only by the scrapings of a sugar 
tub, or the leakage of a treacle cask. Every now and then one of 
the gang is sent to gaol, whence he returns, after an interval, worse 
for the incarceration he has undergone. On a second offence he is, 
perhaps, sent to a reformatory school, but to be eligible for that 
piece of good luck, he must be a convicted criminal, that being the 
premium now held out to juvenile crime. 

We have been led into these observations by a pamphlet which was 
put into our hands at Mr. Hill’s sotreé on Monday night, published 
by Mr. F. N. Watkins, of Bristol, and containing a quantity of cor: 
respondence on this subject, published some time since by Mr. 
Watkins, who proposes the establishment of a Ship Reformatory “a 
Bristol. Such a scheme just now strongly commends itself to the 
consideration of our fellow-citizens, although, of course, like anit 
other scheme, it may be open to improvement. Mr. —e 
poses to obtain an old government hulk, which is to be —— he 
Kingroad, near a suitable piece of land, which he thinks nen to 
obtained at a cheap rate. Here he would have the boys a shi 
cultivate the land, as well as to plough the ocean. On naan i 
he would have them taught carpentry, shoemaking, coat, of 
making, and a variety of other useful trades, in addition : onli 
seamanship. The articles manufactured by them he would + as 
to the public on certain days, when they should be admittec a 
the ship, and he would make the boys cultivate, manufacture, ¢ 

at sitll autical establishment should becom 
cook their own fuod, so that the nautical establis ale 
as self supporting as possible. To quote his own words, in ¢ 
ation, he says :—. 


‘ ; ie » ship for 4 
The boys drafted from the reformatory schools to the ship 
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few months, would have the effect of placing them in a situation, 
whereby to support themselves in this or any other country as sailors 
or labourers, for they will be equal to both; and as a sailor, the boy 
finds a home under every flag and in every clime. ‘There should be 
attached to the vessel a tender, such as could be used in exercising 
the lads in the channel, which need not be an expensive one; and it 
would be the means of inuring the lads to sailing, and enable them 
to go to work without sea-sickness ; and this vessel could be used 
in any part of the Bristol Channel for fishing or for sale for the 
benefit of the ship. When I look at the great expense incurred in 
getting up the et ship (the Akbar) at Liverpool, it must be taken 
into consideration, at the time the application for the ship was made 
we were in the depth of a great war, which is not now the 
case, Ifthe ship was given or lent for this city with her standing 
masts and spars alone it would do, as it is not requisite for such 
vessel to be rigged with all the expense of a sightly frigate. With 
two riggers and the assistance of the boys, the vessel might be rigged 
asa barque, which is all that would be required: such standing and 
running rigging could be set up at a little expense, and do great good 
to such boys as the first stepping-stone to labour. I am of opinion 
that the ship would only want one nautical gentleman at the head ; 
the rest of the officers could be selected from the marine and artillery 
corps of pensioners, where there are many good and humane men to 
be found; fathers of families, if you please, who would have all the 
firmness required, and at the same time be able to cultivate reformed 
habits in these poor and long neglected creatures, who are not in- 
sensible to kindness. For if firmness and kindness fai! to do good, 
nothing in the shape of torture will have the effect.” 

Since Mr, Watkins placed his notions before the public a training 
ship has been established at Liverpool. At least the ci-devant 28 gun 
ship Conway, was announced some time since as about to start for the 
Mersey as the first of a series of ships to be fitted up and employed 
for training purposes. This vessel is to be employed for boys be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and fifteen, who are to be received in three 
classes, One class is to consist of lads whose parents are able (and 
willing of course) to pay a moderate sum for their support and edu- 
cution, Another class will consist of those boys whose parents and 
friends can contribute in a lesser degree. The third class will be 
composed of poor boys, orphans, and others who are friendless and 
can pay nothing. And the necessary funds for the support of tlie 
establishment will be raised by voluntary contribution. A writer in 
the Civil Service Gazette, a few weeks ago, sketching the Liverpool 
scheme, and its probable results, says :— 

“After some probationary terms have been gone through the 
Most proficient among the lads will be allowed to choose between the 
Royal and mercantile services—the Admiralty, we presume, under- 
taking to receive boys recommended by the Association into her Ma- 
Jesty’s ships. The Conway has a superintendent and a schoolmaster, 
receiving moderate but improving salaries ; and, as the number of 

OYs Increase so the staff will be augmented ; but it does not seem 
4 part of the scheme to educate the lads beyond certain elementary 
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standards, or to fit them for pursuits of a higher character. The 
boys are to be trained for the sea, and prepared in morals and disci- 
pline for apprentices to the seaservice. We hope to find the Ad- 
miralty taking the hint from the Liverpool Association, and fitting 
out a number of the old men-of-war, now rotten in ordinary, as train- 
ing ships for boys. From 5,000 to 10,000 lads should be trained 
annually, The merchant service would be glad of one moiety, and 
the Royal Navy could dispose of the other. Every ship might carry 
double her present complement of stout boys with advantage. The 
boy of 16 who leaves England for a foreign station usually returns a 
smart young seaman of 19 or 20, fit for anything, and from this stock 
we derive the best men under the pendant. Were this principle 
acted upon, the ery of want of seamen would soon cease to be uttered ; 
for the boys who entered the merchant service would, in most in- 
stances, be true to their first masters, and enter freely into ships of 
war were their services required. The Royal Navy has no worse 
enemy to contend against than prejudice. The merchant seaman 
hears the Royal service badly spoken of; every punishment is set 
down to the account of cruelty, and the rules of a man-of-war are 
often described as inhuman and debasing. Men who know little 
about it, or whose bad conduct has brought upon them needful pun- 
ishment, delight in misleading others; but if naval discipline were 
inculeated as a part of their education, and boys were made to look 
upon the restraints imposed as needful to the general good, ill-dis- 
posed men would find their damaging assertions controverted, and 
the regulations of the navy would often be successfully vindicated. 
The agricultural counties would always furnish a large supply of 
hardy, strong-limbed boys. Little or no persuasion need be used in 
obtaining recruits, for if a well-dressed sailor lad were to go into any 
country church on a Sunday, we will answer for it he would be an 
object of attraction to scores of boys of his own age, all eager to en- 
rol themselves in the same service. Boys of this description received 
on board a training ship would in a short time have the rough edge 
taken off, and be prepared to begin a sailor’s career with right no- 
tions ; and it is well known that during the long war the finest and 
bravest sailors we had were found among those who a few years pre- 
viously had followed the plough.” Var aoe 
Here are materials to work upon. We have Mr. Watkins's scheme, 
and we have the Liverpool plan. As a distinet scheme the former 18 
an excellent one, and might be worked separately on the reforma- 
tory system; but we confess we would sooner see a training ship, on 
the Liverpool plan, for Bristol, although we should heartily rd, 
to see both schemes carried out. The merchants of Bristol wan 
we are sure, subscribe liberally for such a purpose, and there a 
be no difficulty in obtaining a ship from the Admiralty. We on 
hear of the matter being yet taken up, in earnest, in this city, he . 
fied that the good results arising from the adoption of either se a 
would be of national as well as local benefit, by increasing the ¢ ‘of 
ency of our naval and mercantile marine, lessening the ome S 
juveniles in our gaols, and making useful and honest men of iads 


ea © ° : “ nals ary and In- 
who, if neglected, will grow up hardened criminals, nerved 
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spired in their career by those very elements of power and greatness 
which have led to fame and power some of the greatest of /ngland’s 


heroes. 


We are happy to be at last able to state that Dublinis 
awake in the Reformatory cause, as the following address will 


prove :— 


PROTESTANT REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


UNDER 2I]sT AND 22ND vicToria, c. 103. 
Patron—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 
Committee. . 


The Ven. the Archdn. of Dublin. 
Rev. E. S. Abbott. 

Rev. Richard Barton. 

Rev. H. Dickenson. 

Rev. A. S. Fuller. 


Richard Atkinson, Esq. 

Cheyne Brady, Esq. 

A. K. Gayer, Esq., Q.C., LL.D. 
Wm. Digges La Touche, Esq. 
Armor Lowry, Esq. 








Key. Wm. Maturin. 
Rev. C. S. Stanford, D.D. 
James H. Wharton, Esq., M.D. 
Honorary Secretaries—Rev. J. Hunter Monahan, 33, Westland 
Row ; Rev. Thomas R. Shore, 84, Lower Dorset Street ; Thomas 
Greene, Esq., 3, Hatch Street. 
Treasurers—Messrs. La Touche and Co. 


An Act passed in the last Session of Parliament has made a most 
beneficial change in the law as regards those poor children, who— 
more sinned against than sinning—are detected in the commission of 
those minor offences to which the thoughtlessness of childbood, or 
the incentive of evil exainple, had enticed them. Instead of being 
sent to the common gaol, they may now be sent, for periods varying 
from 1 to 5 years, to reformatory schools, where such shall have 
been established. Government will contribute at the rate of £13 
og annum for each ; but the establishment of a Reformatory must 

¢ the work of private benevolence. 

By the Act it is provided that all juveniles must be sent to a * Re- 
formatory under the exclusive management of persons of the same 
religious persuasion as the offender.” Roman Catholic Reforma- 
tories are being established in several counties, Dublin and Cork 
taking the lead; and it would be lamentable, indeed, if the Protes- 
tants of Dublin were to provide no such asylum ; and leave the poor 
children of their own church to become inmates of a gaol, in the ab- 
sence of such a refuge. It appears that, during the year 1857, 80 
ys, and 29 girls, Protestants, were convicted within the police dis- 
trict of Dublin; and, instead of being sent to the gaol, might have 
een placed in reformatories, if such had existed. 

The Dublin Parochial Association, acknowledging the duty cast 
upon Protestants in such a matter, appointed this Committee to es- 
tablish and superintend Protestant Reformatory Schools for the 
City and County of Dublin. The Committee are looking out for 
Suitable premises for the Institution. 


J.Fitzhenry Townsend,Esq.LL.D. 
John E. Vernon, Esq, 
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They have undertaken this responsibility in full confidence in the 
co-operation of the Protestants of Dublin and its vicinity. 
The aid of-private benevolence is essential to enable the Commit. 
tee to establish such institutions ; and, in addition to the grant from 
overnment, to carry them on; and they have no hesitation in ask. 
ing aid for an object calculated, not only to benefit society by the 
diminution of crime, but to save from ruin many an immortal soul 
placed in peril by parental neglect or depravity. 
Contributions will be received by the Treasurers, the Honorary 
Secretaries, and by any Member of the Committee. 


GLENCREE REFORMATORY SCHOOL FOR CATHOLIC 


BOYS. 
UNDER 2IlsT aND 22ND vicTortia, cap. 108. 
Committee. 
His Grace the Archbishop. H. G, Hughes, Esq., Q. C. 
Very Rev. Monsignor Yore,D.D., | David Lynch, Esq.. Q. C. 

r. ©. le Thomas O'Hagan, Esq., Q. €. 
Very Rev. Dr. O’Connell, P. P. | V. O’B. O'Connor, Esq., D. L. 
Very Rev. Canon Grimley. Charles Bianconi, Esq., J. P. 
Rev. Dr. Murray. Michael Errington, Esq. 
Right Hon. the Chief Baron, George G. Place, Esq., J. P. 
Right Hon. Mr. Justice O’Brien. }| Peter Aungier, Esq. 

Mr. Sergeant Deasy, M. P. Daniel M‘Dermot, Esq., J. P. 
Mr. Sergeant Howley. James O’Ferrall, Esq. 
Sir Edward M‘Donnel. Patrick Joseph Murray, Esq. 





In the last Session of Parliament a Statute was passed, the impor- 
tance of which it is impossible to over-estimate—the Act to promote 
and regulate Reformatory Schools for Juvenile Offenders in Ireland. 
The end proposed by the Act is, that young persons who may have 
fallen into crime may be reformed by good instruction and good ex- 
ample, instead of being exposed to the contamination of the gaol, by 
which the unhappy children were too often ruined in soul and body. 

All judges and magistrates are now empowered to send every of- 
fender under sixteen years of age, who has been convicted before 
them, to a Reformatory Institution for any period not exceeding 
five years. And it is expressly provided that no child shall be sent 
to any Reformatory, except one under the exclusive management 0 
persons of the same religious persuasion as himself. — of 

Every Catholic child, therefore, who comes within the scope : 
this excellent enactment must be sent to a Catholic Reformator}, 
and ean be sent to no other. —_ 

But at the same time, the State has abstained from attempting of. 
found any such Institution. That has been left to the pape 
forts of each religious denomination, for it is clear ang - so 
more heartily and efficiently worked in that way than 1 they 
the creatures of the State. s of re 

It is then left to Catholic Charity to provide oe ae and 00 
deeming and reforming so many poor Catholic Children, 
that unfailing Charity the Committee confidently “PP “children a 
It is proposed to found a Reformatory for male ‘ 
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GLENCREE BARRACKS, about ten miles from Dublin. The 
pressing necessity for the speedy opening of this Reformatory is 
most forcibly proved by the fact that in the year 1858, the number 
of male offenders, whose ages did not exceed sixteen years, convicted 
in Dublin alone, and who might have been sent to a Reformatory, 
amounted to over FIVE HUNDRED. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received and ack- 
nowledged by the Treasurers, the Very Rev. Monsignor Yore, D.D., 
P.P.,V.G. ; Sir Edward M‘Donnel; V. O’B. O'Connor, Esq., D.L. ; 
Michael Errington, Esq. ; James O’Ferrall, Esq. ; by Patrick Joseph 
Murray, Esq., 1, Upper Pembroke-street, Honorary Secretary; by 
the Hibernian Bank, or by Mr. B. O'Toole, Assistant Secretary, at 
the Office of the Catholic Iteformatory Committee, 8, Grafton- 
street. 

Subscriptions and Donations already received to March 21st, 1859. 


Ann. Ann. 
Sub. Don. Sub. Don. 
££ £E 
HisGrace theArchbishop 2 50 | Patrick J. Murray, Esq. 2 25 
The Rt. Hon. the Chief Michael Errington, Esq, 2 20 
Baron 2 50 | James O’Ferrall, Esq. 2 10 


VeryRev.MonsignorYore2 25 Mr.SergeantDeasy,M.P.2 10 
RtHonMrJusticeO’Brien 2 25 | H. G. Hughes, Esq. Q.C.2 10 
Sir Edward M‘Donnel 2 25 } G. G. Place, Esq., J.P. 2 10 
JohnLentaigne,Esq.D.L. 2 25 | A. S. Hussey, Esq.,D.L.2 10 
Thos. Laffan Kelly, Esq.2 25 | J. Campbell, Esq., Ald. 2 10 
V.0'B.O’Connor,Esq.DL2 25 David Lynch, Esq., Q.C. 2 

C. Bianconi, Esq., J.P. 2 25 | Me, Sergeant Howley 2 10 
T. O'Hagan, Esq., Q.C. 2 25 | John Gaynor, Esq. 2 10 
Edward Sweetman, Esq. 2 25 | Peter Aungier, Esq. 2 10 
Rd. Kelly, Esq., T.C. 2 25 DavidSherlock,Esq.Q.C. 2 10 





Michael Murphy, Esq. Mt. ' John Sweetman, Esq. 2 10 
Merrion 2 25 VeryRevDrO'Connell,PP2 5 
The following are Donations :— 

. £ £ 
Michael Merriman, Esq. 5 | Rev. Dr. Murray 1 
Thomas Drury, Esq., J.P. Very Rev. Canon Grimley 
Daniel M‘Dermot, Ksq., J.P. Very Rev. Dr. Spratt I 


James Gaynor, Esq. City Coroner 
Rev. Mr. Collier, Rathmines Rev. P. M‘Cabe, Dalkey 





i) 
5 
George Grehan, Esq. 5 | James M. Kirwan, Esq, M.D. 
3 
2 


ST. VINCENT’S FEMALE REFORMATORY, GOLDEN 
BRIDGE. 


More than three years ago a number of Catholic Gentlemen inter- 
ested in the Reformation of Female Convicts formed themselves into 
4 committee for the purpose of carrying out this most Christian pro- 
Ject. 

In an address to the Public, issued by the committee, it was stated 
that “although the charities of Dublin are numerous and liberally 
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maintained, it has long been felt that an Institution is necessary, in 
which women who have been imprisoned, and are disposed to abandon 
their evil courses, may find a refuge on their liberation, until their 
good resolutions can be tested, and provision made for their cone 
tinuance in a life of virtue. 

“ The difficulties which oppose the reformation of male criminals 
are great and lamentable; but they can, in general, when they 
receive their freedom, procure employment in out-door labour, and 
in the army or nary, whilst a woman, however penitent, on leaving 
her prison, finds every means of honest occupation denied to her. 
She is tainted with the plague spot of the prison ; she cannot obtain 
work, or food, or lodging; even the workhouse will frequently object 
to her, as she belongs to no union ;_ her good intentions are blasted 
in the bud; she is driven back amongst her old associates; and ¢ her 
last state becomes worse than the first.’ ” 

With the consent and warmly expressed approbation of his Grace 
the Archbishop, the Sisters of Mercy undertook to open, and volun- 
teered to conduct, such an establishment as that contemplated by the 
Committee ; and, accordingly, their house at Golden-bridge was 
prepared for the reception of such hopeful Female Convicts, whose 
time of detention had nearly expired, as the Directors of Government 
Prisons should consider worthy of promotion to the qualified freedom 
afforded by the Reformatory. 

The institution at Golden Bridge was opened the first of April 
1856, and from that date until the Ist March, 1859, two hundred and 
eight women were received.—Of this number, 129 were provided for, 
and on the Ist of March, 1859, 79 remained in the Reformatory. 

The 129 women discharged were disposed of as follows:—Enigrated 
40; sent to situations, 27; returned to their husbands and families, 
20; returned home to their parents and friends, 18; went to Mag. 
dalen Asylums, 4; married, 3; were sent back to prison, 8; were 
discharged at Grangegorman prison, 2; escaped, 1 ; took their dis- 
charge when their sentences expired, 6.—Total, 129. 

These are satisfactory results, and they are results giving to the 
Sisters of Mercy the strongest claims on all parts of Ireland, as the 
following figures, showing the place of birth of the women, most 
clearly prove :— 

Natives of Antrim, 2; of Armagh, 2; of Carlow, 5; of Cavan, 2; 
of Clare, 9; of Cork, 29: of Down, 4; of Galway, 17; of Kerry, 
9; of Kildare, 3 ; of Dublin, 24; of Fermanagh, 4; of Kilkenny, 3; 
of King’s County, 9; of Leitrim, 3; of Limerick, 20 ; of Longtoré, 
6; of Mayo, 6; of Meath, 3; of Roscommon, | ; of Sligo, 9; 0 
Tipperary, 13; of Tyrone, 2; of Waterford, 14; of Westmeath, 3; 
of Wexford, 6; of Wicklow, 4. Total, 208. 

Referring to St. Vincent’s Reformatory, the Earl of Carlisle +4 
pressed himself as follows at the Meeting of the National a a 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, held in Liverpoo bie 
October, 1858 :— The treatment of female prisoners will proba pu 
be rendered more systematic when the large metropolitan ates 
Mountjoy, specially intended for them, shall have been comp <n 
It can never become so easy in their case to apply the same numm 
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of progressive stages which public works out of doors make avail- 
able for the men; but the system of drafting off the best behaved 
and most promising female prisoners into refuges has been tried with 
the happiest results) ‘The government have been fortunate enough 
to find establishments where this pious office has been voluntarily 
undertaken both in the Protestant and Roman Catholic communities 
of Dublin. Of the Protestant establishment, beyond rendering a 
just tribute to the conscientious care with which it appears to be 
managed, I need say but little, for a reason which certainly ought 
not to give any umbrage to that community—I mean the very small 
number of prisoners who have hitherto belonged to that persuasion, 
The care of the Roman Catholic prisoners of this class has been 
undertaken by the ladies of the Sisterhood of Mercy at Golden- 
bridge. Feeble and wholly inadequate, indeed, would be any words 
of mine to do justice to the unremitting self-devotion and cheerful 
alacrity with which the manager of the Refuge, herself well-born 
and refined (1 ought, I suppose, to confine myself to her assumed 
natne of Sister Mary Magdalen), with her coadjutors, discharges this 
labour of great love. To prove that I am not using the language 
of ere compliment, an idle sentiment, I may present the following 
results, which, I believe, have never yet been given in so complete a 
form, at least from the first opening of the St. Vincent’s Reforma- 
tory, in April, 1856, down to the present month:—152 have been 
received ; 67 are at present there; 85 have been disposed of—you 
will remember that these were women, for the most part, reared 
and steeped in crime, and from general experience, if discharged in 
ordinary course, would have given no hope of reformation, 21] have 
been sent to situations in Ireland, and are all ascertained to be doing 
well; 26 are in the colonies; 24 have returned to their homes ; 
16 were married, and are now living respectably; 8 were received 
by their parents ; 5 have been received into an asylum ; 3 have been 
married in Ireland, and are well reported of ; 6 have been sent back 
to prison. So that out of the whole 85 there are only 6 to whom 
subsequent misconduct can be traced.” 

These benefits, proclaimed by such an eye-witness before the 
people of England, have been conferred upon Ireland by the Sisters 
of Mercy at an expense amounting to no less a sum than four thou- 
sand five hundred pounds ; and they are now, in addition to their 
other good works, about to open a Reformatory for Female Juvenile 
Offenders, under the Reformatory Schools’ Act of last Session. 

They have built extensive and perfect Laundries ; they have pur- 
chased the Land necessary to enable them to instruct the women in 

arm Labour and in the proper management of the Dairy ; and all 
thishas been accomplished without an appeal of any description 
Whatsoever to the public. 

Successful as the Saint Vincent's Reformatory has been, its use- 
_— will be considerably retarded unless means are supplied for 
: erection of Dormitories ; and this can only be satisfactorily com- 

Th by a considerable outlay. ; 
th e Committee, therefore, make this appeal—the first and also 

® final one—to the Public for the Funds necessary to render this 
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noble Institution as successful and useful in its future results as it 
has been, notwithstanding many disadvantages, in its past. 

Committee :—Very Rev. Monsigneur Yore, D.D., P.P., V.G.. 
Very Rev. Canon O'Connell, D.D., P.P.; Rev. E. Kennedy, P.P. 
Rev. J. Murray, D.D. ; Right Hon. the Chief Baron ; Right Hon 
Mr. Justice O’Brien ; Right Hon. Sir Thomas Redington, K.C.B.. 
Right Hon. William Monsell, M.P. ; the Right Hon. Richard 
More O'Ferrall; Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, Q.C., M.P, 
Laurence Waldron, Esq., D.L.M.P.; John Ennis, Esq., D.L. M.P. : 
M. E. Corbally, Esq., D.L., M.P. ; Thomas O'Hagan, Esq., Q.C.; 
H. G. Hughes, Esq., Q.C.; David Lynch, Esq., Q.0.; John 
Corballis, Esq., Q.C. ; Sir Edward M‘Donnel; Martin Staunton 
Kirwan, Esq., D.L.; A. S. Hussey, Esq., D.L.; Daniel M‘Dermott, 
Esq., J.P. ; George G. Place, Esq., J.P.; James O’Ferrall, Esq. ; 
Charles Bianconi, Esq., J.P. ; Michael Errington, Esq.; T. L. 
Kelly, Esq. ; James Murphy, Esq.; Patrick Sweetman, Esq. ; 
Frederick Kelly, Esq. ; Charles Cavanagh, Esq. ; Charles Kennedy, 
Esq., jun.; John Sweetman, Esq.; M. Cahill, Esq. ; Michael 
Merriman, Esq. ; Henry Russell, Esq. ; Patrick Joseph Murray, Esq. 

Contributions will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the 
Treasurers, Sir Thomas Redington, John Corballis, Q.C. ; Michael 
Errington, Esq.; or they may be lodged to the credit of “The 
Golden Bridge Reformatory Committee,” Hibernian Bank. All 
communications to be addressed to L. Waldron, Esq., M.P.; or to 
H. Russell, Esq. ; or to P. J. Murray, Esq., Hon. Sec., care of the 
Sisters of Mercy, Golden Bridge, Dublin, 


CATHOLIC REFORMATORY AND REFUGE, 
HIGH PARK, 


Amongst the many pious and humane projects which have recently 
occupied the attention and challenged the aid of the good and chari- 
table of all classes in Dublin, this institution of “Our Lady o 
Charity and Refuge” asserts a very high claim to benevolent support, 
not only on the score of sympathy with the unspeakable misery and 
friendless destitution which it has been founded to relieve, but also 
on the sterner grounds of a wise expediency in removing a powerfu 
incentive to vice and fostering the growth of virtue and morality. 
The charitable public need not be told that this noble institution, 
placed under the direction of a superioress and sisterhood of 
order of Our Lady of Charity, has been erected and sustained solely 
by the voluntary contributions of the public. Saint Mary's Asylum, 
wherein the religious of the order have received and protected 2 
many penitent females, had been long found too circumscribed vo! “a 
purposes, so that in the year 1856 alone ONE HUNDRED AND mone 
poor postulants had to be unavoidably refused, and, doubtless, ve 
compelled to return to a life of crime through sheer want. odie 
week elapsed withont seven or eight applicants being thus poor oe 
appointed. Under those circumstances the present large wrew" j 
modious asylum for penitent females was erected on the —_ aad 
beautiful demesne of High Park. However great may, e hath 
vantages derivable from the establishment of retreats, forming 
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for the erring and penitent female, yet even this must take a second 
place in the consideration of all persons anxious for the welfare of 
society, for the promotion of virtue, and the suppression of crime, as 
contrasted with those institutions having for their immediate object 
the practical development and illustration of the maxim—that ‘* pre- 
yention is better than cure.” Through the courtesy of Mrs. Kelly— 
the Lady Superioress of High Park convent—we were favoured with 
an opportunity of visiting the reformatory for female juvenile offenders. 
Religion seems to do all things which she takes in hands in the very 
best possible manner, and this fact was never more practically illus- 
trated to us than in the admirable arrangement, neatness, order, and 
economy of this young institution, destined ere long to carry into 
active practice a wise system of legislation, calculated in every way to 
develope the germs of goodness in those who seemed devoted to ruin 
and destruction, and to cut off the sources from whence society is in- 
cumbered and oppressed with the vices flowing from the two great 
evils, ignorance and poverty; and before all, in preventing young 
offenders from becoming contaminated and hopelessly degraded by 
mn influence and terrible example of jail society and prison crimi- 
hality, 

The statistical tables go to the full extent of proving that a child 
once convicted and sentenced to prison even for three months, instead 
of returning to the world reformed and improved, comes back a har- 
dened criminal prepared for the commission of any offence, and so 
thoroughly demoralised by evil example in prisonas to render reclama- 
tion (unless by the influence of institutions such as this we now bring 
under public notice) utterly and completely hopeless. Year after year 
the ranks of crime were recruited from amongst those whose tender 
age would naturally suggest that society would be relieved from the 
labour and expenditure attendant on the punishment of offence by 
creatures so youthful and inexperienced. Still legislators looked on 
with indifference, and applied the old system of vindictive punish- 
ment, to the exclusion of any system calculated to reform, until the 
evil became of such magnitude that active measures had to be taken 
at the suggestion of common prudence. The Reformatory at Drnm- 
eondra, though certitied by the prison authorities in February last as 
a fit place for the reception of juvenile offenders, up to the present 
bas only received eight children, whilst it has accommodation for 
twenty-five. The public have a just right to ask why is this so? 
And we are not aware of any valid reason that can be put forward to 
Justify those who are employed to administer the law for not availing 
themselves, in every practicable instance, of this institution so as to 

ave its saving influences properly applied. It is not at all unusunl 
to see young persons, not yet 15 years of age, who have been ten or 
twelve times in prison, and who are not only vicious themselves, but 
also the propagandists of vice amongst the hapless associates of their 
own age. The clumsy machinery used for the punishment of crime, 
‘ustained and kept in motion by an enormous expenditure, has done 
hothing for the great object which all preventive legislation should 

ave in view, the reformation of the criminal. The Reformatories 
at Drumcondra and Golden Bridge, though but a short time in exis- 
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tence, have given ample proof of their immense value for the grand 
purposes not only of preventing crime and laying the axe at the root 
of a great evil, but also in raising up to a position of self-respect and 
honest usefulness the erring children of the poor. The daily experi- 
ences of life show to the most unobservant the great amount of mis. 
chief which an offender is capable of accomplishing through the two. 
fold influence of precept and example ; therefore it is by this means 
that the most worldly and utilitarian can form an idea, not to be ex. 
aggerated, of the value of these institutions. The Reformatory at 
High Park adjoins the Convent of the pious Sisters, and nothing can 
be more perfect than the internal arrangements, or nothing more 
assiduous than the care exercised by the Sisters, ever watchful of 
their interesting charge. The work and schoolrooms are plain, but 
scrupulously neat and orderly, as are also the dormitories, refectory, 
&c.; and the poor little inmates, whom we remembered to have seen 
a few months ago in police offices, debased by crime and contaminated 
by vicious company, were yesterday, as we saw them, contented and 
happy, engaged actively in industrious pursuits, and so changed for 
the better that it was with much difficulty even their own acquaint. 
ances could recognise them. It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
good work, so auspiciously commenced, will not be cramped by self- 
ish parsimony or silly economy, and that the good Sisters shall be 
enabled, by the bounty of the public as well as by the wisdom of the 
law, to extend the blessings of the system to thousands of poor chil 
dren with whom this city abounds, who stand on the verge of ruin, 
and are likely to become pests to society and increasers of the public 
burdens. The system adopted towards the inmates of the Refor- 
matory is conceived and carried out with wisdom and prudence. 

Everything around them, though scrupulously neat and clean, is of 
the humblest and plainest description, so as to suit their position in 

life, and not one hour of their existence, save the time necessarily 

devoted to rest, &c., is permitted to pass without useful occupation. 

The public have now before them the nucleus of a great system 

which must inevitably, despite of the opposition it has received, be 

generally adopted ; and no time should be lost by the magistrates or 

others in availing themselves of every resource for the reformation of 
young criminals which these institutions are so well calculated to 

supply. The law permits this to be done, and an urgent public 

necessity imperatively demands it. The vacancies, caused from er 

to time by the inmates obtaining situations, should be promptly fi or 
up, and the consequent good which will arise from the adoption 0 

such a course will be so evident as to require neither comment nor 

observation. 
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BIRMINGHAM QUARTER SESSIONS. 


The Recorper charged the Grand Jury as follows :— 

Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,—lIt has doubtless fallen under your 
notice that the tables relating to convictions show that these have 
been for some time diminishing in number, whence it is inferred that 
crime is diminishing in a similar proportion ; and although the con- 
sequence dose not necessarily follow from the premises, yet I have 
some confidence in the truth of some diminution. Except in cases 
of death by violence, the law takes no cognisance of crime before the 
apprehension of the alleged criminal ; and therefore any causes which 
would diminish the number of apprehensions would also lessen that 
of convictions, even although the amount of crime should remain 
the same as before. Gentlemen, I shall show you that such cases are 
in operation, and although there may be, as I have already stated, 
an actual decrease in offences, yet the apparent decrease is, I fear, 
greatly exaggerated by the causes to which I refer ; and I cannot 
therefore congratulate you with the warmth which might be expected 
by that very large body of writers, and that still larger body of 
readers, who consider convictions as truly measuring the amount of 
crime; and take no thought either of offences which are not prose- 
cuted, because the malefactors are not discovered, or because al- 
though detection has taken place, yet some influence intervenes, and 
withholds the injured party from appealing to the law. It is grie- 
vous, Gentlemen, to know that improvements in science and in the 
arts are immediately seized upon by the malefactor and turned to the 
worst purposes, Let me speak of base coin. A few years ago, false 
money, purporting to be made of either of the precious metals, could 
only be fabricated so as to pass current by the aid of dies. But a die- 
sinker is an artist; and few artists could be found who would be 
tempted to prostitute their talents and to brave the consequences of 
felony. Those, therefore, who so degraded themselves, would expect 
to be very highly paid for their services. Then, again, for working 
these dies not only must an expensive press be supplied, but an appro- 
priate room must be permanently occupied, and not only did the 
Possession of coining implements expose their owner to the danger of 
detection, but it was difficult for him, if not impossible, to carry on 
this nefarious manufacture with such an absenbe of noise as to escape 
notice. Thus the coiner must have been a capitalist, and must be also 
willing to expose his capital and his person to the greatest risks in 
pursuit of his dishonest gains. But, Gentlemen, these obstacles in 
the path of the coiner have been removed by the hand of science. 
At the present day he requires neither die nor press. He chooses a 
metal quickly fusible, which he casts in a mould of plaster of Paris, 
demanding but little skill for its construction. The surface of the 
false coin so produced he electrotypes ; and his task is then complete ; 
While the whole process from beginning to end requires but a very 
scanty apparatus ; so small indeed in bulk, that the coiner may carry 
itabout his person without exciting suspicion. Simple processes 
ave also been discovered, by which a fac-simile of almost any print 
°F Manuscript may be produced with very little skill or trouble on 
E 
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the part of the forger. Gentlemen, the speed and the cheapness of rail. 
way travelling, and the frequent departure of railway trains, have 
been turned to bad account by the criminal class. Heretofore the 
number of malefactors who journeyed far from home was inconsi- 
derable. Quick travelling was expensive, and exposed them to obser. 
vation ; enabling the officers of justice to track them from stage to 
stage. Now, having committed an offence and secured their booty, 
they mingle with the throngs that resort to the stations, and in a 
brief space of time enter a train which conveys them beyond the peril 
of detection, That nefarious body, the receivers of stolen govids, 
have availed themselves of the railway for the conveyance of stolen 
articles to their agents in distant towns; in exchange, probably, for 
the produce of robbery and theft, committed at the places where suc! 
agents reside, thus multiplying the difficulties of detection, and giv. 
ing to articles, the form and appearance of which cannot be changed, 
a similar impunity to that which attaches to plate and other metallic 
wares, by reason of the facility with which the melting pot renders 
their identification impossible. Again, there is too much reason to 
believe that the Post Office, and even the Telegraph, are freely re. 
sortedto for the communication of intelligence required for the co-oper- 
ation of confederates in the prosecution of their evil designs. It 
must, however, be conceded that science, when duly invoked, is to 
the full as willing to give her aid to the officers of justice as to the 
wrong doer. The telegraph has often been used with success to 
intercept the absconding felon,and the railway gives the means whereby 
the detective policeman can hurry from place to place, and follow the 
traces of the flying criminal as long as such traces exist. One art, 
that of photography, has never, so far as I know, been perverted to 
evils ends, while on the other hand it is capable of affording power- 
ful aid in the detection of criminals who have successfully evaded all 
other expedients. Unfortunately, however, the ministers of Justice 
are slow as compared with their opponents in availing themselves of 
new resources. Five years ago Mr. Gardiner, the intelligent gover- 
nor of the Bristol Gaol, having provided himself with an apparatus for 
taking photographic portraits, subjected such of his prisoners 4s 
were thought to be veterans in crime to this process, and copies of 
the portraits being distributed among the police of our large towns, 
several instances of identification occurred, whereby prior convic- 
tions were produced at the trials against prisoners whose history had 
been thus disclosed, and opportunity was given for administering @ 
punishment more adequate to their deserts, than could have been in- 
flicted had they been sentenced on what, but for these vagins 
would have appeared to be their first conviction. Very proper'y 
Mr. Gardiner hastened to communicate to the Home Office 2 Sere 
cess in making photography the handmaid of justice. But hit - : 
| believe, no steps have been taken by the Executive 1 sig -veer . 
briug this novel detective into general employmeut. Mr. Gar seer 
however, is not discouraged but still perseveres, and l yeig wd base 
one of his photographs, which being sent from Bristol to L —— -e 
enabled one of the serge ants ot your police force to necoge™ Bir- 
original as a hardened offender who had led a life of «rime ™ 
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mingham and elsewhere, and had been more than once convicted in 
this Court. That the identification was due to the photograph, and 
that alone, is proved by the circumstance; A well-written and min- 
ute description of his person and dress, and also of his companion, 
had been published in the Hue and Cry Gazette, which circulates 
throughout the police of the kingdom, with no effect. The sergeant at- 
tended at the trial, which took place at a Quarter Sessions for Bristol, 
held not long ago,and proved against the prisoner one of his prior con- 
victions; whereupon the Recorder sentenced him to penal servitude 
for six years. Some time since I took the liberty- of submitting to the 
Council of this borough the advantage which might be derived from 
placing a photographic apparatus at the disposal of the heads of your 
police, with, however, no beneficial consequence beyond adding some- 
what to the hilarity of the municipal debates. Through the zeal, 
however, of Inspector Glossop, the aid of a professional artist has 
been on some occasions obtained, and I have before me a collection 
of photographic portraits which I am assured have been found of no 
slight utility. If, gentlemen, when you have disposed of the bills 
which will be presented, you should desire to ascertain for yourselves 
the value of the assistance which a systematic use of photography 
might render to the police in the performance of their duties, I will 
request Mr. Superintendent Stephens to send to you such of the 
officers as are able to furnish you with information on the subject. 
Additional assistance in the detection of offenders might be afforded 
by such an organisation as would connect the various police forces 
of the realm with each other, so far as regards the apprehension of 
prisoners, and give unity to their operations. Gentlemen, the 
functions of a police force are of two kinds, very distinct from each 
other. One is to preserve order, and by the exertion of physical 
force, when necessary, to relieve our towns and counties from all 
danger of serious tumults. As regards this duty, I should myself 
be sorry to see the command of the local forces transferred to the 
Executive Government of the country. It appears to me that such 
4concentration of physical power would be unconstitutional. But 
as regards the function of apprehending offenders, I believe it is 
essential to efficiency that, as respects certain individuals among them 
who had displayed ability as detectives, they should be authorised to 
act in any part of the Kingdom, and should obey, not only the com- 
mands of their local superiors, but such as might be issued by some 
central authority, which authority should, so far as necessary, treat 
these detectives, wherever placed, as members of a general body com- 
mon to the British Isles. I urge these improvements, viz., an ex- 
tended use of the photograph, and a unity of action in the Detective 

dlice, with the greater earnestness, because they would arm the 
minister of justice with much additiunal power over the worst and 
most dangerous of our internal enemies. It is not the raw novice 
who runs to and fro in the manner described, but the adept in crime, 
the daring and practised burglar, who at nightfall is miles away from 
the house which his confederates have marked out for spoliation, to 
effected it may be by murder, who arrives in the dark, executes 
a project, and before the return of daylight is again beyond the 

ach even of suspicion. Or it is the well-dressed passenger, in the 
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first-class carriages of a railway train, who, with marvellous dexterity, 
the result of careful and assiduous training, filches money, W atches, 
and jewels, from his fellow travellers. The consummate knave cou- 
victed at Bristol had risen in the course of years to this height in 
his calling. He was accompanied too by a young woman, whose 
appearance and demeanour befitted the station which she and her 
partner assumed, They had with them a child of engaging manners, 
who made acquaintance with strangers, and while fondling upon them 
is believed to have done good service to her parents or teachers in 
facilitating the thefts which were the business of their journeys. Or 
again, the adept may be a swindler of fashionable exterior, taking 
up his abode at the principal hotel of the town which he has selected 
for the scene of his operations, whose bankers and shopkeepers have 
reason long to remember both his sudden arrival and his mysterious 
departure. The mischief wrought by these nefarious depredators is 
by no means confined to the amount of property, however large, of 
which they despoil the owners. The example of their prosperous 
career, chequered only by short intervals of imprisonment, few and 
far between, has a most demoralising influence on al! who stand in 
proclivity towards crime. These veterans are the recruiting officers 
of our enemises’ forces, and neither cost nor labour ought to be 
spared to protect society from their machinations, by lodging them 
for a long term of years within the walls of a gaol. But it may be 
objected that as to the facilities for crime to which I had adverted, 
they have existed now for a considerable period, and that their 
efficiency in augmenting the num! e: of offences which can be commit. 
ted with safety,whatever that efficiency may be, cannot account for any 
sudden disparity between the number of offences actually committed 
and the number of prosecutions. Nor is this objection without Its 
weight. Yet it must not be forgotten that habits are not formed at 
once, but that they require years for their full developement ; and 
that with regard to the habits to which reference has been made, 
there is no reason for believing that such developement has arrived 
at its maximum. Another cause, however, is at work, and in course 
of rapid extension, which cause only dates from the commencement 
of the last year, and which will, [ fear, explain but too well the great 
apparent diminution of crime, as displayed by our statistical tables. 
Gentlemen, in February, 1858, an order was made by the pra 
tary of State for the Home Department, abrogating, by one at ‘ 
of the pen, the established scale of payment to witnesses, consta On 
and others, whose attendance ‘is required at criminal trials. 
what evidence (any or none) this innovation was made, I vm oy 
but it is difficult to imagine a measure so thoroughly ill judge coal 
cuts down the remuneration to a point which leaves the lars , 
luser, even as regards expenses, out of pocket (to say nothing 0 ‘a 
of time) whenever he travels to a distance from his wee 
to give his testimony against a prisoner ; insomuch that It Is spa 
ing a common practice for injured parties to restrain their wi f. 
a ‘oh a] | : nee dis sty they have su 

desire to punish the wrongdoer, from whose dishonesty | impose 
fered, they not being able to bear the additional burden of ae difficult 
on them in prosecuting the malefactor. Gentlemen, It « a i vase 
to imagine the effect that must have been produced by this § 
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error on all who would otherwise come forward as prosecutors. 
But its bearing on constables and other inferior members of the 
police is even more to belamented. Fortunately, it does not happen 
to any person out of that body to be frequently called upon either to 
prosecute or to give evidence on acriminal trial. Not so as regards 
the officers of police. These men are summoned often to distant 
parts of the country to give evidence against prisoners, sometimes 
for the purpose of identifying them with criminals who have pre- 
viously been convicted, and so wetimes with reference to the facts of 
the particular case then before the Court. 1 have in my possession 
documents abundantly proving the great hardships which these pub- 
lic servants, humble in degree, but most important to the safety and 
comfort of the community, are undergoing from the working of this 
pernicious ordinance. I had prepared myselfto prove to you, in 
detail, that its effect was to discourage, and in the end to destroy, 
the zeal of these men in their vocation, to punish those habits of 
close and patient observation and diligent enquiry which enable 
them to track and identify criminals—to set a fine, in short, upon 
all the qualities which distiuguish a police officer above his fellows, 
and make him valuable to his employers and the public. But I have 
learnt within the last few days that a Royal Commission is sitting, 
charged with the duty of investigating the results of the measure 
upon which I have thus freely commented; and since I came here 
on Saturday last I have learnt, and have been very glad to learn, 
that the order of February, 1858, will be abrogated in its turn, and 
will give place to one less obnoxious to just animadversion. To the 
effect then of the existing order I attribute no small portion of the, 
apparent diminution of crime. One fact, stated in the Times news- 
paper of the 9th instant, and which, so far as I am informed, has 
received no contradiction, appears to me conclusive on this question. 
In the West Riding of Yorkshire, says the writer, the new scale ‘has 
full swing,” and from that district the prisoners at the Assizes which 
have just closed have fallen from an average, ranging between seventy 
and fifty to twenty-six, “being less than half the usual amount ;” 
while in the North and Bast Ridings’ where the Magistrates supple- 
ment the short-comings of the new scale from the county rate, the 
average of prisoners is more than supported. Let me add, that all 
the information, which after some correspondence in various dis- 
triets I have collected, goes to corroborate the conclusions to be 
drawn from the experience of Yorkshire. Indeed, gentlemen, | am 
80 thoroughly persuaded of the enormous evils produced by the new 
seale that, as it appears we must yet wait some considerable time for 
the construction of its successor, I venture to express my anxious 
desire, in which I think you will join me, that it should be immediately 
superseded by the provisional re-establishment of the old scale, until 


= to be proposed by the Royal Commisioners can be brought into 
ction, 7 


As an illustration of the evils consequent upon the present 
miserably inadequate scale of fees allowed to witnesses in crim- 
inal cases, we may here mention that Mr. ‘I’. Harding, solicitor, 
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this morning received a letter from Mr. Benjamin Stable, the 
governor of the county gaol at Worcester. ‘The letter had re. 
ference to the identification of a prisoner, now in custody in 
Birmingham, with regard to a prior conviction at Worcester, 
Mr. Stable intimated that none of his officers would feel thank- 
ful at being summoned to Birmingham in such a matter, ow- 
ing to the scale of expenses allowed not being sufficient to 
maintain them. 

We take the following on this point from a Yorkshire 
paper :— 


THE EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 


At the spring quarter sessions of the peace for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, held at Pontefract on Monday, the Rev. J. A. Rhodes 
brought under the consideration of the magistrates the scale of fees 
and allowances recently issued by the Secretary ef State for the pay- 
ment of prosecutors and witnesses at assizes and sessions in cases of 
felony and misdemeanour. He stated that the police committee had 
fully investigated the question, and had obtained the opinions of 
eighteen clerks to the justices in various petty sessional divisions to 
that Riding, of Lieutenant-Colonel Cobbe, the chief of the West 
Riding constabulary, and of twenty-two superintendent constables. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these various opinions was that 
great dissatisfaction was felt by the public at the rate of allowances 
made to prosecutors and witnesses, and that it was very desirable it 
should be revised. He might observe that the term “ prosecutor, 
which was used in the order, was not strictly correct. The nation, 
in the name of the Queen, was the prosecutor, and not the person 
who was robbed, who was in reality only a witness, and was certainly 
as much entitled as any other witness to compensation for the 
expense, trouble, and loss of time which he incurred in having to 
attend the trial. It was found, however, in consequence of the small- 
ness of the allowance made, that the prosecutors, as they were called, 
were disinclined to assist a prosecution, because, having been robbed, 
they did not wish to incur a second loss—he would not say robbery, 
though the parties themselves were apt to use that term. He thought 
the allowances at present granted were very inadequate, and that a 
great injustice to the public was thereby occasioned. He cae 
proposed that the magistrates should direct the attention of the a 
tary of State to the matter, with ‘a view to obtain anew scale. ‘ “ 
T. OH. Ingham thought that a strong remonstrance ought to be pa 
to the Government on this subject, and he read the following anes 
from the report of the finance committee of the justices :— te! 
regret also to learn that the very inadequate allowance now MAX 

; ; a . ~has an injurious 
prosecutors and witnesses in criminal prosecutions has an IJ vres- 
tendency, and they fear it may lead to the withholding and supP of 
sion of evidence, the avoidance of prosecutions, and the pres that 
notorious offenders from punishment.” Mr. J. D. Dent ie ‘ of the 
a royal commission had been appointed to inquire Into the effec’ 
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new scale of fees to witnesses, and they would no doubt shortly re. 
port to parliament upon it. Mr. Ingham said he understood the 
commission would not recommend any alteration. ‘The chairman 
(the Hon. E. Lascelles) observed that the scale might be adequate 
for the south of England, but it certainly was not for places in the 
West Riding. He agreed with the resolution and with the extract 
of the report of the committee which had been quoted, and he further 
thought that the small sum which witnesses were paid had already 
led to the withholding of evidence. Having been on the grand jury 
at the recent York assizes he was able to say that there was a dimi- 
nution in the amount of criminal business which would have been 
most satisfactory if it had not arisen from the inadequate payment 
made to witnesses. Mr. J. B. Greenwood said that the new scale of 
fees did not appear to regard the situation in life of the witness. He 
had had to attend the assizes for two days to give evidence in a case 
of perjury, and the Government allowance only enabled him to pay 
fora pint of wine he had at dinner. An addition was suggested to 
the resolution proposed by Mr. Rhodes, and eventually it was adopted 
unanimously in the following form :—* That this court do report to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department that the present 
scale of allowances for prosecutors and witnesses in criminal cases is 
unsatisfactory and inadequate, and has led to the withholding and 
suppression of evidence, the avuidance of prosecutions, and the es- 
cape of offenders from punishment.” The chairman was requested 
to sign, on behalf of the bench, a memorial to the Secretary of 
State embodying this resolution. 


We take the following excellent leader from Zhe Bristol 
Mereury of April 5th. We congratulate the friends of the 
Reformatory cause on having enlisted so able a fellow-laborer 
as the writer of these following observations :— 


THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND CRIME. 


Mr. Commisstoner Hitz, in charging the Grand Jury at Bir- 
minghan Quarter Sessions last week, raised an interesting question 
in Social Science that appears worthy of more attention than it has 
hitherto received. ‘The decrease in criminal prosecutions, prevalent 
all over the country, and which evoked the learned gentleman’s re- 
marks, has undoubtedly become surprising ; and the public has been 
repeatedly congratulated on the fact by a large body of influential 
persons, But are we sure, inquires Mr. Hill, that figures afford so 
infallible a test of crime as is generally supposed? Are there any 
novel agencies in operation by which malefactors are enabled to pur- 
Sue their schemes with greater success, and are more securely pro- 
tected from subsequent discovery? And, again, has any fresh influ- 
ence been brought into play, by which the injured person is withheld 
from appealing to the law? Unless satisfactory answers can be given 
to these questions—and if Mr. Hill be correct, the answers must be 
Very far from satisfactorv——the improvement in our criminal returns is 
'0 a certain extent accounted for ; and the necessity of tracking vice 
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into the new haunts to which it has betaken itself is too o 
need remark, 

Any reader who takes up a volume of the « Newgate Calendar,” 
and contrasts the causes célebres of bygone days with those of his 
own time, must be struck with the ingenuity, accomplishments, 
capital, and science, which characterise the operations of the modern 
successful rogue, as well as the advantages he derives from the im- 
provements of the age. Some thirty years ago a series of bank 
robberies was perpetrated throughout the kingdom, and the plunder 
of the bank at Swansea occasioned a general sensation. But there 
was little in any of the cases to elevate them above the general mass 
of burglaries ; and compared with the great bullion robberies on the 
Brighton railroad, in which months were occupied and large sums 
were spent in the concoction of the scheme, the earlier thieves shrink 
into insignificance and contempt. ‘The prince of forgers of the 
eighteenth century, the once notorious Patch Price, earned a pre- 
carious living for many years by his extraordinary skill in counterfeit- 
ing bank notes; but the difficulties of locomotion, and his want of 
confederates, confined his unlawful traffic to the mere neighbourhood 
of London. ‘To-day the most elaborate engraving can be copied by 
a chemical process, and hundreds of the counterfeits, by means of the 
post, may be scattered by to-morrow through every town in the king- 
dom. ‘The old instruments of Bill Sykes—the centre bit and crow- 
bar—have been superseded by tools of exquisite delicacy, costing 
thirty or forty pounds from the manufacturer, and the most compli- 
cated defences against roguery are perilously insecure. The dirty 
old cellar of Bill Sykes’s instigator—the receiver of the spoil—has 
been transformed into an elegant apartment, from which stolen plate 
disappears by concealed machinery into the ever ready melting: pot 
below ; the proceeds being returned to the burglar by the same 
means, without the interposition of a single witness. Coining has 
ceased to be the rude art of a needy swindler, and is performed by 
the delicate aid of a galvanic battery, and the precipitation of the 
pure metals upon a base material. The traveller, again, !s no longer 
laid at the merey of the robber by the vulgar bludgeon. He is ren- 
dered helpless by chloroform, and plundered without impediment. 
The electric telegraph, the post-office, the railroad, the parr w: 
are quite as useful to the criminal as to the honest man, and a eh 
the most efficient aid for the contrivance of unlawful as of lawfu 
devices. Finally, a freemasonry in crime is known to exist throughout 
the world, and by the interchange of stolen property between ' pcan 
and Paris, Paris and London, or London and New York, ioe Wane 


. ° 4 . . . . af, Sh a ’ j ion ot 
of guilt disappear with magical rapidity: whilst the convictiol te 
’ ‘ act, becomes 


bvious to 
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the highest class of criminals, unless when caught in the 
all but impracticable. 

It need scarcely be said that between the gre 
nal population and the pooras a class, there is literally ho 
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the working man ; and although he may not acquire much skill in 
reading and writing, which is too often mistaken for a perfect educa. 
tion, he gains in his school of sin whatis of far greater importance— 
that development of the faculties, and knowledge of life, and confi- 
dence in his own resources, which fit him for preying upon the 
community with success. To such a man the progress of experimental 
hysies, and their application to the arts and manufactures, have been 
fruitful in advantages; and as he has always shown himself alive to 
the scientific improvements of the day, he has effected a revolution 
inthe mode of perpetrating the more profitable class of offences 
which to uneducated persons must seem absolutely marvellous. The 
beautiful science of electro-metallurgy had scarcely been brought 
into use for the purposes of trade, before it was applied to the electro- 
typing of counterfeit coin, and every test save that of weight has 
been baffled by the discovery. The astonishing process of anastatic 
printing, by which, with the aid of a few chemicals, perfect fac-simi- 
les of a document can be produced in a few minutes, and in any 
number, is still scarcely known to the general body of society. But 
it was seized upon by the forger on its very announcement, and coun- 
terfeit bank notes and cheques have been frequently thrown into cir- 
culation by its aid. Photography, Mr. Hill seems to believe, has not 
been perverted to an evil purpose. We regret to say he is very much 
mistaken. How easily the electric telegraph and the railway can be 
yut into operation for guilty purposes ; how by them the confederate, 
ole marked out the scene of spoliation, calls the distant burglar 
to the spot at the moment he is required; and how, the plunder 
being secured, the guilty parties are again whirled miles away from 
the neighbourhood before the sun has risen on their guilt, we have 
scores of cases to bear testimony. 

Fortunately, as the learned Commissioner remarks, science, when 
duly invoked, is to the full as willing to give her aid to the officers 
of justice as to the wrong-doer. The almost unlimited assistance 
which the anastatic principle gave to the forger has been baffled, 
80 far as banking transactions are concerned, with an ease not less 
surprising than the original discovery, and the telegraph and the 
railway can be as effectively made use of by the policeman as the 
thief, If photography has also rendered some advantage to the 
malefactor, it is capable of affording most important aid in his sub. 
sequent detection, as the following remarks of Mr. Hill abundantly 
prove :— 

“ Five years ago Mr. Gardiner, the intelligent governor of Bristol 
Gaol, having provided himself with an apparatus for taking photo- 
graphic portraits, subjected such of his prisoners as were thought to 
be veterans in crime to this process, and copies of the portraits, being 
distributed among the police of our large towns, several instances of 
identification oceurred, whereby prior convictions were produced at 
the trials against prisoners whose history had been thus disclosed, 
and opportunity was given for administering a punishment more 
adequate to their deserts than could have been inflicted had they 

een sentenced on what, but for these discoveries, would have ap- 
peared to be their first conviction. Very properly Mr. Gardiner 
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hastened to communicate to the Home Office his success in making 
photography the handmaid of justice. But hitherto, I believe, no 
steps have been taking by the Executive Government to bring this 
novel detective into general employment. Mr. Gardiner, however, 
is not discouraged, but still perseveres, and I hold in my hand one of 
his photographs, which being sent from Bristol to Birmingham 
enabled one of the sergeants of your police force to recognise the 
original as a hardened offender, who had led a life of crime in Bir. 
mingham and elsewhere, and had been more than once convicted in 
this Court. That the identification was due to the photograph, and 
that alone, is proved by this circumstance:—A well-written and 
minute description of his person and dress, and also of his companion, 
had been published in the Hue and Cry Gazette, which circulates 
throughout the police of the kingdom, with no effect. The sergeant 
attended at the trial, which took place ata Quarter Sessions for 
Bristol, held not long ago, and proved against the prisoner one of 
his prior convictions; whereupon the Recorder sentenced him to 
penal servitude for six years.” 

The recommendation of the learned gentleman to make extended 
use of this valuable application of the art, and to concentrate the 
detective (not the general) police under the supervision of some 
central authority, is so evidently judicious that it can scarcely be 
suffered to pass disregarded. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the punishment of criminals that 
has lately arisen is of a very different character from those we have 
been considering ; but it is not less worthy of consideration, since 
it places an absolute premium upon the non-prosecution of the 
culprit. We refer to the order made last year by the Secretary of 
State, by which the payments to prosecutors, witnesses, and other 
persons whose attendance at the trial is required, are cut down 
below even necessary travelling expenses, and nothing is allowed for 
the loss of time that unavoidably takes place. T’o persons in superior 
stations in life the offer of two or three shillings in return for spends 
ing a whole day in court, must be sufficiently insulting. But to 
those of inferior condition the so-called remuneration really leaves 4 
balance of loss which they cannot afford, and rather than bear the 
additional infliction, they hesitate to prosecute the criminal from 
whose dishonesty they have suffered. Mr. Hill's picture of the evils 
which have flowed from this source are corroborated by similar state- 
ments from all parts of the country, and we cordially concur 10 his 
hope that the Royal Commission appointed to investigate the subject 
will recommend aspeedy return to the system which previously work: 
ed with satisfaction to all parties. 


SHIP REFORMATORIES. 


Mr. Commissioner Hill has received the following letter piel 
S. J. Rathbone, of Liverpool, in reference to the suggestion to esta ; 
lish a Ship Reformatory at Bristol. The learned ages erg" 
states that from his own knowledge of the subject, the ee ae 
Mr. Rathbone are very well founded :—‘Liverpool, 4th Ap a 
My dear Sir—lI saw ina Bristol paper a suggestion to page 
floating reformatory at Bristol. Are you aware that we are wins 
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to receive boys into the A&bor, with Government committals, free 
from any further charge, that is to say, we are contented with the 
7s a week, and require no payment from the district whence the boy 
comes? We only receive boys, however, who are of a certain size and 
weight, and free from incapacitating physical ailments, Now of thieves 
of this kind, that is big enough and strong enough for the Adbar, 
the supply is limited, so much so that [ suspect the Cornwall, at 
London, and the Akbar here, will accommodate all there are. If 
ou take small boys, you cannot find vessels for them. We have 
150 on board the Akbar, and could increase the number to 20v, if 
needful, and each year we shall have fewer to provide for out of our 
own town, as our operations are rapidly reducing the number of 
commitments. I think that to multiply reformatories further will 
endanger the whole movement, as, if it is successful, the number of 
juvenile thieves will from this time forward begin, and I believe it is 
beginning, rapidly to diminish. If we have too many reformatories, 
and these half empty, the Government allowance per head will not 
suffice to keep up efficient staffs, and the whole thing will break down. 
We shall in a day or two send a circular to the clerks to the magis- 
trates through the country, stating the size, height, &c., we 
require, and offering to receive boys who come up to our conditions. 
We have supplied a good many to the recruiting officers. Trusting 
you will excuse my troubling you on a subject on which I know you 
take so much interest, I am, yours truly, S. J. Rarusons.” 


As most of our readers are aware, we have devoted consider- 
able attention to the Poor House question, and to the rearing 
or rather mis-rearing of poor-house children, and we beg 


particular attention to the following article from Zhe Irish 
Times :— 

“The development of a new party in the world of politics is always 
a subject of curious interest; but the formation of an entirely new 
class in social life is a phenomenon of still deeper significance. The 
orphan and deserted children of our Irish workhouses are such a class, 
and are marked off from even the lowest portion of the labouring 
population by traits as distinctive and almost as repulsive as those 
Which characterise the Pariahs and Cretins of other lands, It is but 
recently that we are beginning to be aware of the existence of this 
class, and to be startled from time to time with some fresh manifes- 
tations of its power for mischief and of its utter inability to assimilate 
with the community at large. We speak not of a small body, a mere 
bandful, as might be supposed, of young paupers. The orphaned and 
deserted children, under fifteen years of age, who in Ireland know no 
other home but the workhouse, amount at this moment to 20,000. 
lhey are the offspring, mostly, of those who starved by the wayside, 
or perished under the fever-sbed, or in the crowded workhouse during 
those years of famine and pestilence which decimated the island from 
1847 to 1852. Generally, the worn-out father lived but a short time 
to burthen the rates, for until health and strength were fatally 
sapped, he did not quit the struggle and enter the union. The mother, 
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in most instances, remained an inmate for life. To leave without 
taking her children with her was, and is, against the workhouse rules: 
to leave with them was to expose them to almost certain starvation, 
for employment was still scarce, and the ‘test of destitution’ was ha 
mercilessly applied, that even to a helpless widow out-door relief was 
denied. Such of the children as escaped the wholesale destruction 
consequent on the workhouse theory of infant treatment, remained as 
a permanent class for public charity to deal with as it might. 

Now the one plan to be followed with regard to these children was 
evidently so to feed, and clothe them as to preserve their vital energies 
unimpaired, and to give them besides, such moral care and industrial 
training as would fit them for honest self-supporting labour. But the 
direct contrary of all this has been done. ‘I'he most careless visitor 
to a workhouse must be struck with the degeneracy of the physical 
type prevalent, nay, all but universal, in the children’s ward. ” The 
shrunken limbs, the stunted growth, the misshapen heads, the spirit. 
less countenances, shew at a glance what a course of workhouse food 
and iil-ventilation andscrofulaand ophthalinia can effect on the vigorous 
and hearty stock of the Irish peasantry. But the physical ruin is 
overtopped by the moral. Those grown to bovhood or girlhood are 
found, after afull course of workhouse training, after elaborate official 
mechanism of commissioners aud guardians and officers, after con- 
Spicuous pious controversy of contending chaplains, the boys and girls, 
we say, are found to be, simply—a living mass of ignorance, useless. 
ness, turbulence, and vice. 

That this state of things is due in general to either the incom. 
petency or the inhumanity of those on whom the care of the poor 
officially devolves is far from our belief. It is due to this, that the 
principles and the machinery of our Poor Law are entirely inapplicable 
to the class of paupers we are here considering. Guardians and Comn- 
missioners are obviously neither better nor worse than other men; 
and if some workhouses are discreditably managed, there are others— 
Swineford and Ballina for example—in which the evils we allude to 
are circumscribed within their narrowest limits by the humane and 

judicious administration that prevails. It is the system, and not those 
who administer it, that we wish to speak of ; it is the utter inadequacy 
of that system to the task which it undertakes in the case of orphans 
and deserted children, that we press on public attention. — 

Inquiries, officiaily conducted some time since, resulted in the dis. 
covery that of the entire number of young persons committed to Pas 
in Ireland between the ages of nine and twenty-one, no less than a 
three per cent were for offences committed in the workhouse. Bat 
as this is, it is, however, but a part of the case. The offences com- 
mitted in the workhouse, it must be remembered, are merely the wa 
lude of the matured depravity that finds a fuller scope without. | “ 
most hardened and frequently recurring tenants of our county gaol, 
the most desperate of our convicts, the most brazen and — 
our ‘social evils,’ the most incurable of our idiots and gery rv 
tics, the most intractable subjects in our reformatories and ne - 
in a word the most effective wing of our standing army of promge, 

; - : ; ‘ead in the workhouses. 
and crime, is equipped, and drilled, and recruited in 
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It isimpossible it could be otherwise. The training they receive there 
fits them for these courses, and fits them for no other. Benevolent 

rsons have taken out girls from the workhouse over and over again, 
and always with the same result. They were unmanageable as do- 
mestic servants, unteachable as needle-women, useless even as mes- 
sengers or farm-yard helpers. They had learned, up to the age of 
fifteen, tolove nothing, to think nothing, to do nothing ; and now they 
had lost the capacity of loving, of thinking, and in any good sense, of 
acting. The road back to the Union was the one road open to them ; 
and that was as bad.a road as could be devised for them. The de- 
moralization allowed to go on among females in the adult ward is 
simply horrible. At the age of fifteen girls are removed from the 
children’s ward, unfortified with either affections or principles, or with 
so much as a rudimentary experience of life, and are sent into the 
adult ward, there to make acquaintance with the most degraded of 
their sex, who enter the poor-house expressly to ply with these girls 
a nefarious trade. 

Certain proceedings which have taken place in our courts of justice 
within the last few weeks, throw some light on our workhouse in- 
teriors. It is well known that repeated attempts have been made by 
the inmates of the South Dublin Union to set fire to the house. The 
last of these attempts was made by three girls, who were tried the 
other day at our City Sessions. The cool and brazen demeanour of 
these girls in court, the manner in which they acknowledged and 
justified their conduct, revealed a condition of mind, an obliteration 
of natural shame new even to the haditués of that court. Two of the 
prisoners had been born in the workhouse ; the third had been an in- 
mate for thirteen years ; one of them had been six times in prison, 
another ten times. The Recorder in passing sentence said :—*‘ There 
is nothing so difficult as to account in any way for the extraordinary 
crimes that are committed in the South Dublin Union.’ And re- 
ferring particularly to the girls he declared :—* I have seen very little 
good from those who are supported or brought up there. They have 
all the disgrace of idleness upon them, and it seems as if they could 
not be taught anything useful under the system adopted ia the Union.’ 

_A companion picture to the girls of the South Dublin Union is fur- 
nished by the boys of the Mullingar Workhouse. At the Spring 
Assizes of this year, curious facts were elicited. We cannot even 
allude to the scenes described as having taken place. But Chief 
Justice Monahan, commenting on the proceedings, ‘expressed his 
astonishment that the discipline of the Mullingar Workhouse was so 
abominable that young scoundrels, like the prisoners, could be per- 
mitted to perpetrate such acts, to break out from the workhouse, 
commit robberies, and set fire to premises. The officers were, no 
doubt, well paid, and the guardians had duties to discharge ; it was 
lamentable that such things could occur in a civilized country.’ 

These are mere glimpses of workhouse life, and dim intimations of 
the consequences of pauper training as at present pursued. In 
England the Workhouse Visiting Society is doing good service in 
drawing attention to the working of the poor law administration in 
that country. Here, however, an agency more stringent is required ; 
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a commission of enquiry into the causes of the lamentable results we 
have described, and the publication of the information so acquired 

Revelations would be made of a nature to open the eyes of the Im. 
perial Parliament, and lead to a radical change of system with regard 
to poor children thrown upon the charity of the State for maintenance 
and education. Whether there is power enough, at present, in the 
hands of Poor Law Commissioners and Boards of Guardians, to 
undertake and carry out a sweeping reform, we know not, but if zeal 
for public good and a sense of public interest be wanting, or public 
opinion be too weak to dictate the adoption ofa better system, the 
sharp coercion of legislative measures must be applied, and something 
better be offered the wretched inmates of our workhouse than a choice 
between the Union Bastille and the gaol—between perpetual pauper- 
ism and habitual crime.” 


We take the following must admirable contribution from 


The Dublin Evening Mail of April 11, 1859. 
INSIDE THE POOR-HOUSE. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 


The ancient poor law, whose one-sided edict hanged a vagrant for 
the third offence, was hardly less consistent with charity than modern 
methods ; it was an act to relieve property, the successive Acts of 
Elizabeth, Charles, William, and Anne, providing nothing so effec- 
tual as a repressive measure, and the amendments of 1834 proving 
the heaviest and most unjust of any. In the matter of rating and 
claims Ireland is fortunately cireumstanced in having only the people's 
poverty to contend against, our “poor law being the fruit of experi- 
ment and failures in the present one. Sagacious lawmakers who had 
tested its harsh working at home handed us the bill with amended 
clauses, not quite perfect, it is true, yet saving us from a condition 
of things there become appalling. The institution of hereditary 
vagrancy, introduced by the law of settlement, has never oppressed 
the rates in our country. Here destitution forms the sole claim ; 
there the child of parents charged to the parish has an inalienable 
right to parochial relief. The mother delivered in the workhouse 
by the law of removal is passed to her parish, her child retained to 
enjoy the benefit of its birth settlement, though an interest in the 
rates through service, sojourn, or 10/. room holding, is now disal- 
lowed. Happily the costliness strictly following the law of removal 
would entail, acts as a wholesome check on inland unions, though 
vagrants are occasionally farmed out for transmission on terms mas- 
ing the consignment generally profitable. Ports opposite our - 
shores send us frequent pauper cargoes; the half-crown and - 
loaf settle the matter. So long as assessment continues unequal, t e 
export regulations regarding human freights, however om one P97 
hardiy be condemned, when the expedient put in "aac gfe to be ri 2 
tramps cheaply tells on the half-year’s rates. Large cities — 
poverty; our own supports its fifth or sixth of the ate sad ~ 
lation. London naturally suffers heavily from a similar cause. 
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Overcrowded districts, such as Deptford and Blackfriars, pay ten 
and six shillings to the May Fair sevenpence, the West-End contriv- 
ing to “throw the rates over the parish wall” since the abolition of 
servitude claims. The heavy burden of an expenditure of 6,000,0002. 
a-year, police court poor boxes, and private efforts, are not success- 
ful in suecouring destitution; the 300,000 who receive poor law 
assistance leave a surplus 400 who die of want aunually. Itisa 
terrible return. Sickening details reveal a condition of human 
misery out of reach of law and benevolence. Inside the “ house” 
and outside deaths occur from too long delayed relief, and oppres- 
sive forms required to protect the parish, but untimely to the starv- 
ing, are fruitful of misery and crime. Death sometimes precedes 
the relieving officer before the orders are signed. The harsh con- 
duct of a night porter has many a time “ marked” the parochial 
board Hard as officials may be, no union wears hatchments proudly. 
Poor rate is no where an uncheerfully paid tax, yet until it is equally 
assessed the union which pays fivepence will continue to crush the 
union which pays its shilling, and the paralysis holding the guardian 
mind in curious thraldom will remain. With a common fund to 
draw on for grants, it would be possible to achieve much for the 
young, and much for aid to keep homes from being broken up ; there 
could always be a sum in reserve for emigration, and provision to 
meet sudden emergency of poverty, coming at its own certain cycles. 
With our thirty thousand paupers falling hundreds lower weekly, 
the significance of equalised rates assumes less the aspect of a measure 
of relief to overburdened uniuns, than one of far graver import touch- 
ing the training our thousands of pauper children. 

Poor law boards with us are no hard-hearted, grudging dispensers 
of the funds we contribute ; but they are most irrational and short- 
sighted politicians, having a wealth of young children in their hands, 
and suffer them to die or to grow feebly. One of our unions has 
done wisely in making a recent provision of country lodging for in- 
fants up to five years old. It was a much needed measure, Philan- 
thropic city rate-payers would spend a few hours profitably in visit- 
ing the poor-houses, and see if the sight awaiting them will make 
qnnealing mene and the joyousness of their own little ones other 
on ea ito them. We are not going to advocate picturesque 

“houses, or romance over village homes, where childhood, youth, 
and age form the picture which, however pleasant, cannot be realised, 
= zane Sontenen sense plans applicable in every union, necessary, 
_ od athenivy law of settlement becoming a physical law without 

‘ha ag oy parliamentary bill. While expenditure is to 
whith a — actual cost of subsisting paupers, the remedy is 
mt yagi e must be content to push the world on by a little 
aa ong apes againintheend. We have only changed the 
name ; priv. ™ precios to the gaol. The tax exists under another 
foiet. a enevolence is subsidised to provide supplementary 

Xs ving leve, or rather to patch the mischief of unconsidered 
tenfold lon, or the cost of punishment brings its. retribution 

against the parsimonious saving. 
aan where the spirit of reform has found entrance, where 
ation is enforced, and infant life considered, it might reason- 
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ably be hoped two enlightened movements would be followed by 
further thoughtful improvements. Yet advertisements appear, in- 
viting competition to contract for new buildings to accommodate the 
children within its boundaries. This the measure condemned univer. 
sally as the very origin of the evils, rendering our poor-houses such 
a hopeless difficulty. Instead of bringing them into the place, miles 
should set them apart from the adults, and every effort made to hide 
from them the knowledge of the vice seething within its precincts, 
Even now boys are suffered to play in their spiritless fashion in the 
enclosure outside—nay, up to the very door of a ward where the key 
grating in the lock has stilled a wild dance, and girls hurrying to 
their lounge against the walls, stand and stare defiantly. Since we 
maintain these children they are ours, and it is our duty to protect 
them from such learning. While soldiers and sailors are scarce, it 
is not wise to stint the food and stunt the growth of our little ones 
in the poor-house—little ones who walk totteringly, and who have 
sad meaningless faces, who finally grow into young miscreants and 
turn upon us. It would be very well to let rate-payers see these 
downcast,half-witted creatures that they stand to inthe light of parents, 
If they are careful to return guardians who know how to nurse 
property, let them likewise elect men who set store on humanity, and 
whose vision has a longer range than the rate which has been struck 
for the half year. An English parish tried an experiment on the 
boys it had reared up, but began at the wrong end; it sent some 
twenty of them raw from the work-house school to sea in colliers. 
One trip out and home was sufficient. The boys were put on shore 
at London, and again found their way to the work-house. They had 
not the spirit and courage of little street beggars, nor the strength 
of a well-fed race. At Mettray the erection of the masts of a ship 
fitted with cordage and sails was found to be a capital gymnastic 
apparatus for boys; directed by an old seaman it has become an ex- 
cellent school for sailors,and a fine adjunct to Cherbourg. Military 
training might be introduced at a trifling cost, and would make 
straight, wide-chested youngsters. While we pay poor-rate we have 
a right to require that these boys should be rescued from os 
prospective burdens upon us through feebleness. It is as plain se 
interest as that paving, lighting, protection should be — 
Eddies of dust or mud splashes produce irritation which is oun 
in letters to the morning papers. Has it ever occurred to any wre 4 
ful tax-payer to insist that the children growing on the mien te 
tracted from our purses by local government shall be so prsatoer! , 
we shall have a reasonable chance of being rid of them in eg , 
There are infant’ schools to be seen in the work-houses—in be 
schools without a picture ora toy, in low-raftered rooms, aye - 
wan little things, holding each other’s skirts, chaunt a dreary act 
tune ditty as they totter in a procession among the forms. 
To the aged stern measure is not meted. Such mee oe 
place affords is given to the “ hardly entreated brother apr one 
is so bent for us, whose straight limbs and fingers were ™ bat- 
me ¢ ri ho 1], and fighting our 
deformed, our conscript on whom the lot fell, _ page ae et 
tles was so marred”—who have toiled for us, and who we repa) 


as such & 
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oorly but ungrudgingly, and who we would repay more if we could 
fnd the way. Sad as is the sight of age inside a poor-house, it is 
not so painful as the monstrous crew of dire diseases—horrible as 
the poet’s vision in the noisome dark lazar-house. Work-houses 
should not be obliged to open their doors to lunacy and epilepsy. 
Cases of the sort ought to be handed over to the government lunatic 
asylums, where fitting alleviation is provided. The presence of such 
afflicted persons increases the dreariness of the place, as they group 
or crouch round the fires burning under iron bars—cages so strong 
and close as to render it not easy to snatch a brand to fire the house— 
a feat the wicked, the refractory, the mad sometimes perform. These 
are not the only sights to be encountered. It is a sad thing 
to hear of a thousand sick in the house, to walk through the long 
rows of white beds laid on the wooden tressels, and feel the silence 
that reigns—not a sound even in the sick children’s wards. Here 
but one regret connects itself with the administration. Everywhere 
the nurses are taken from among the inmates, women without skill, 
rarely fitted by nature to learn aptly, perhaps not tender-hearted, 
and from their position irresponsible. It should not be so. Our 
infirm poor, and the sick and dying, should not alone be cared, but 
comforted—poor people lying patiently in painful loneliness in the 
great populous, soundless wards, waiting to be“ discharged” by God. 
In the South Dublin Union, by wisdom learned from circumstances 
familiar to the public, Protestants are separated from Catholics, and 
the arrangement gives hope to the ministrations of the chaplains, 
and opens an encouraging field to ladies whose pious visits would 
here be most needed and welcomed charity. We would gladly see a 
work-house visiting society established in Dublin, and would point 
to the James’s-street Poor-house as the place where it might safely 
be inaugurated, although not the union where the greatest necessity 
for it exists. Such a soviety would act speedily in correcting the 
settled idea that paupers are collected into a spacious building to be 
fed merely, without any reference to after independence. The time 
ls not long past when we were thankful to be able to meet distress 
with food and lodging. Now the burthen of supporting so’few pau- 
pers is not heavy. While we have breathing time let us take the 
future in hands thoughtfully, and come out of our present unwhole- 
some narrowness. In England a little has been done. This month 
an exhibition will be held in London of the products of work-houses 
and industrial schools. A law existing to prohibit the sale of work, 
ny of work-houses is strictly intern. Spinning, weaving, 
a and clothes-making are its limits; for the women, such laundry 
z — included in washing and rough drying, such needlework 
yi: rage cobbling of work-house uniform involves, but all insuffi- 
rsa . necessary discipline of constantly occupying the inmates. 
a ing is one of the compulsory employments of English 
weak, or'on 3 and one of great hardship when imposed on the sick and 
whist, - the mechanic whose trade may chance to be one for 
ba ee me apprenticeship to the stones and sledge hammer would 
or his 9 he regulation has its remunerative uses, it helps to pay 
vod, and it is found that coarse labor destroys the fine sensi- 
F 
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tive touch necessary to 2 pickpocket. Character is unrecocnised in 
these institutions. The pauper may be craftsman or pickpocket—it js 
all one in the estimate of the poor law; a system working two-fold 
evil, telling its lesson of worldliness, equally harmful to the ho: 
and the reprobate. 


1est 


ences oe a 


in a former part of this Record we have referred, with in- 
finite satisfaction, to the rapid progress made in the establish. 
ment of Reformatory Institutions in Ireland. That excellent 
centleman,Captain Crofton,C.B., the Inspector of Reformatories, 
has issued the following rules and suggestions addressed to al! 
taanagers of Reformatories :— 


RULES FOR REFORMATORIES. 


1.—To keep a Time Table fixing regular hours for meals, 
school, work, &e. The working hours should be about 8, 
school from 2 to 3 hours per diem—The meals 3 in number. 

2.—That the following books be kept—Register shewing all 
‘he circumstances, &c., of each case admitted—Journal shewing 
all that takes place in the schools as to faults and punishments. 

Order Book, Cash Book, and Ledger—Shewing and checking 
he expenditure, and distributing it under the various heads of 
utiay, 

Provision Book and Clothing Book—Shewing supply, con- 
umption, stock in hand, &e. 

Mark or Labour Book—Shewing the boys’ weekly work and 
conduct. 

3.—The managers of each Reformatory to require that the 
criminal on reception should be accompanied by a copy of con- 
viction, sentence, and order of detention, daily signed by the 
proper officer, in addition to any other information it may have 
been possible to procure. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


|.—That the dietary should be coarse, and that whatever 
quantity be given should not be weighed out fo individen’ 
but to the number as one family, it prevents greediness, and also 
ihe idea that each has a right to a certain quantity. . 

2.—That at least 1s. out of 5s. per week paid by the oe 
should be placed aside as a reserved fund for each child to sere 
in its ultimate provision either by apprenticeship or emigralie™ 
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8,—That in order to associate industry with benefit in the 
miud of the individual, it will be advisable that the slulling so 
reserved weekly for each inmate should be the value of work 
performed measured in marks—a simple measure would be 24 
marks for the six days, or four per diem, making the value of 
each mark one half-penny. 

4.—The'privation of marks and reduced dietary, and working 
in solitude, will form important means of punishment. 

5.—It is quite evident that much of the success of training 
will depend on the value set on these marks, and that it will be 
necessary to instil their importance as much as possible ; this 
might be done by adding additional privileges to those who have 
obtained their full number in each month. 


These are most admirable rules and suggestions, and we are 
happy to find that already the following establishments are cer- 
tified as reformatories :— 

Dublin Female Protestant Reformatory, Cork-street ; St. 
Kevin’s Reformatory School, Glencree, for Catholic boys; High 
Park Reformatory, Drumcondra, for Catholic girls; St. 
Vincent’s Reformatory, Golden Bridge, for Catholic girls; St. 
Gabriel’s Reformatory, Athlone, for Catholic girls; Reformatory 
for Catholic Girls, Limerick. In addition to these, we under- 
stand that a Reformatory for Protestant boys will be shortly 
opened in Dublin; a large sum has been collected for male and 
female Protestant Reformatorics in the County Down ; and we 
know that in a very short time excellent establishments will be 
opened for Catholics and Protestants, each of course separate, 
i Cork, Belfast, Monaghan and Wexford. 

Captain Crofton has issued,as we have shown,rules and sugges- 

tions for the management of reformatories, but he is too well 
aware of the grand results of voluntary action to require that 
his “‘ suggestions” should be adopted unless fully approved, or 
found suitable, by the managers of schools; he merely issues 
them as aids to development. As he has told us, he wishes to 
give the very widest and fullest scope to voluntary action. In 
this our valued friend is right ; we can no more manage a re- 
formatory through the arbitrary rules of a bureau, than we 
can carry on an Indian campaign through the War Office and 
a telegraph. Jach boy and girl must be treated individually, 
and in the tact of the manager, and in the INDIVIDUALIZA TION 
of the inmate, lie the whole success of the reformatory. 
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_ One girl has been sent to the Cork-street Reformatory. 
Kight girls are in High Park, and four boys are in St. Kevin's. 
We are very glad to be able to state that the Dublin Divisional 
Magistrates are most desirous to give all possible help in 
working out the Reformatory system ; but so far as magistrates 
out of the city are concerned, we must suppose they never 
heard of the Reformatory act; and we must state, and do 
state broadly and plainly, that the Stipendiary Magistrates of 
Ireland are either grossly ignorant or culpably careless when 
we find, that although this act has been eight months in ope- 
ration, not one child has been sent to any reformatory save 
by the Judges of Assizes, or by the Dublin Divisional Justices. 

We are well aware that some of the Assistant Barristers, or 
as we must now cali them, Chairmen of Counties, did endeavour 
to send children to Reformatories, but unfortunately the Re- 
formatories for males were not open in time. We would most 
earnestly and emphatically urge upon all who have the power 
of sending a child to a Reformatory, no matter what the age 
inay be, to send the child for the full term of five years. ‘To 
one not acquainted with the history of prison discipline and the 
management of criminals, young or old, this seems harsh ; but 
in fact it is mercy, mercy of the truest form, because the child 
need not be detained in the Reformatory one hour after he 1s 
fit to leave it; as he can be set free on a species of 
ticket-of-leave, extending over all the time uatil the sentence 
shall have expired. Thus we have complete security, even whilst 
we avoid the keeping a human being in prison one hour after he 
is eligible to be free ; and thus we avoid what Mr. Recorder Hill 
calls, and calls most truly, “the waste of human suffering.” 

We congratulate all our friends upon the fact, that parental 
responsibility is being carried out most carefully in Ireland. 

We sincerely hope that nothing will prevent justices from com- 
pelling the parents to contribute even the smallest sum towards 
the support of their children in the Reformatory. We believe 
this to be of first importance in Ireland. It will make drunkeu 
parents sober; it will make careless parents careful ; it will 

show to all parents that they cannot neglect their children 

now, as in the old days when committal of the child to a common 
caol was but a relief to the parent, as it released him from the 
support of his child. wee 

Already, in Dublin, this parental responsibility has yr 
tried; two cases, and two persons, have been brought before the 
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magistrates in the Head Police Office, and ordered to pay, 
each, one shilling towards the support of children in High 
Park Reformatory. We know it was very troublesome to the 
police to find out all about these people, and the sum they 
could pay, measured by their earnings ; but we would be 
willing to pay for additional police, even for a special staff to 
be entrusted with this peculiar duty; because we are fully 
impressed with the truth of Mr. Recorder Hill’s statement 
before the Committee on Criminal Juveniles, 1856, when he said 
he was willing, for sake of responsibility, to spend as much in 
compelling the parent to pay a sum as that same payment 
could produce. That is, he would spend 2s. 6d. in costs 
to compel a careless parent to contribute 2s. 6d. to the sup- 
port of his mis-reared offspring. 

That parents can, and ought, to appreciate the benefits of 
the Reformatory Acts is proved by the fact, that when the 
Scotch Industrial Schools’ Act swept the streets of the little 
criminals ; the laboring and artizan classes were found to sub- 
scribe two-fold more liberally towards the support of the schools 
than the more opulent classes ; and when asked to account for 
this, they said—‘‘ When these children, now in the schools, 
were in the streets, we could not let our children out, lest 
they should be corrupted. The streets are now clear, and we 
can permit them to walk freely abroad without fear of corrup- 
tion, or of violence.” 

Old laborers in the Reformatory cause, and willing to give to 
every religion its fullest credit in helping its own, and willing, 
as we have ever been, to urge to the very fullest extent the 

at lesson taught by Christ through the parable of the 

100d Samaritan, that all who need help should be helped by 

all, we need not say with how infinite a pleasure we read the 
following passage from the speech of the Lord Chancellor, 
Napier, delivered at the Dinner of the last Agricultural Show. 
neering to the progress made in Ireland in various ways, he 
said :-— 


“IT was rejoiced this morning at receiving a letter from gentlemen 
who are concerned in establishing the Roman Catholic Relareshines 
at Glencree asking me to contribute. Reformatories are now agreat 
‘improvement. In place of punishing with vindictive severity and 
penal action those unfortunate persons who, through ignorance and 
temptation are but too often precipitated into crime, we look on it 
how as more the duty of man to make one human heart—as Lord 
Carlisle has said—act upon another, and to endeavour by a Reforma- 
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tory process to reclaim the criminal, (applause). ‘Taking the tx 

sections of the community, the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
{ would say that they are now at liberty to contend—not like the 
thorn and the briar, which has the sharpest thorns, but like the vine 
and the olive, which will bear the richest fruit, (applause). There 
is also a Reformatory Institution in Wicklow, and I got this morning 
a letter from them asking me to contribute. Well, now, I think it 
would be a very good thing, I confess, if there were a mutual con- 
tribution in good will on the part of those who are competent to do 
it, of both religions, (applause). I would follow the example 
which the noble lord sets in his community in these matters, and 
knowing no difference, but going on the principle of the constitution 
and civil equality, I would call upon you to do good unto all men, 
but especially unto those of the household of faith, (loud applause).” 


These are sentiments worthy of being adopted by every man 
who wishes well to lreland, and who desires to see her people 
of all religions joining to carry out the great command of the 
Redeemer, that little children should be to us all, as they were 
to Him, the dearest of the dear. But the Chancellor is not 
the only speaker at recent meetings who is friendly towards all 
who work for Christ. At the meeting of the Protestant 
Orphan Society, as reported in the Dudbdin Evening Mail ot 
April 11th, Mr. George Woods Maunsell spoke thus :— 


“There was no jealousy even of Roman Catholics in their opera 
tions ; so far from feeling any uneasiness at what the Roman Catholics 
might do, he would ask the meeting to imitate them. Who wer 
among the most energetic supporters of orphans in this country: 
Why, perhaps, next to the energetic men who had conducted the 
operation of that society, the Roman Catholics might be put for- 
ward as competing in energy of character and liberality of pocket 
with the members of any Christian community in Europe. Mr. 
Maunsell here read a paragraph from a Roman Catholic newspaper, 
setting forth the claims of the orphans connected with the “ Nuns of 
Mount Carmel,” which he said might have been written by the se- 
cretary of the Portestant Orphan Society, the Rey. Eugene O'Meara. 
The language of Christian philanthropy in all churches was the 
same. He honoured the Roman Catholics for their efforts In sUup- 
port of the Orphan; and should they not stand by the « housebold 
of faith” in all cases of distress and perplexity? He rejoiced to 
think that they did so, and that their duty was fairly, if not fully, 
fulfilled. He might be asked why could they not do all that an 


- = + . ° _ 9 pt 
stay at home—what was the object of their meeting there ' Li 
him say that, asthe wind gave health and current to the atmosphere, 


re 


so it was by meetings such as that that health and strength or 


civen to the society. It was in that room and by what was taug! 
on that platform that the feeble learned the value of be nl 
Modern days had introduced a new principle into all their charits 
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associations, and taught the feeble the value of co-operation ; it 
taught them what they might derive from working in cordial har- 
mony and union together.” oh 

Again, another testimony to the usefulness of each religion 
in working out its best for its own, is displayed in the speech 
of the Rev. Mr. Woodrooffe at this same meeting, as follows :— 

« He did not mean to say that Roman Catholics for their conduct 
tothe orphans whom they had taken under their charge, did not 
deserve the greatest credit. He observed their exertions were 
worthy of every praise, and he thought it ought to be remembered 
that before there was in Dublin any Protestant Orphan Society, 
there were eighteen such institutions supported by Roman Catholics.” 

These are really Christian sentiments, and such as should 
incite us to show, as the Recorder of Birmingham has sugges- 
ted, in a noble Christian rivalry the power and vitality of each 
religion in sending into the world the greater number of well 
reared, or of reformed children. “All good,” as Mary Carpenter 
once wrote to us, “is done in the case of children by mind 
acting upon mind, and this can only be accomplished where 
there is identity of religious belief.” So we think, so we shall 
ever think, and it is to us, as workers in the Reformatory and 
Educational cause, matter of the deepest and truest satisfaction 
to find men like Chancellor Napier, and Mr. Maunsell, and 
Mr. Woodrooffe, thus openly declaring the advantages of separ- 
ation; and even whilst thus declaring, proclaiming that each 
religion may, and ought, to adopt all that is good in the schoo!'s 
of the other. 

With the deepest gratification we areable to state,thatin the case 
of Reformatory Schools the principle has been must beautifully 
developed, because Protestant gentlemen, and sound Protestant 
gentlemen of strong Conservative feelings, have subscribed to 
the Catholic Reformatories considerable sums; whilst on the 
other hand sound Catholic gentlemen, of strong Liberal, or 
Whig, or Radical feelings have subscribed to the Protestant 
Reformatories, We hope must sincerely that this spirit may 
spread :—the good Samaritan was not a proselytizer; and 
Christ said that he would not forget those who remembered the 
least of little children. In this spirit the Dublin Grand Jury 
have presented two shillings per head per week forthe children 
of this county sent to the Reformatory. 


THE MAYOR OF CORK ON THE UNION WORKHOUSE. 


Phe following paragraph, taken from a report of the meeting 
of the Cork Board of Guardians, and appearing in The Cork 
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Constitution of April 14th, reached us after we had closed the 
portion of this Record containing the papers on Work-liouses 
We are happy, however, to be able to place before our readers 
the testimony as to the state of poor-houses, of so excellent 
gentleman as Mr, Arnott. 


The CLerx read an entry in the “ Visitors’ Book” inserted therein 
by the Mayor on the 6th instant, as follows :— 

“‘T have this day minutely inspected the various divisions of this 
workhouse, and am desirous to place my opinions regarding the con- 
dition in which I found the establishment, the officials, and the in- 
mates upon record. I have the pleasure of stating that the buildings 
in every department, the dormitories, dining halls, school-rooms, 
hospital wards, work-rooms, &c., were scrupulously clean,well lighted, 
ventilated, and conveniently supplied with suitable furniture and fit- 
tings. ‘The yards for exercise are well kept and spacious, and the 
addition of ground for cultivation 1 esteem commendable, in every 
way, as affording most healthful and instructive employment for the 
young, and moreover as supplying considerable support to the insti- 
tution itself. 

‘* The officials have appeared to me extremely efficient, and, from 
their kind manner, to be worthily selected for the charge of the des- 
titute and friendless. ‘The master of the boys’ school seems to de- 
serve especial notice for the forward condition to which the poor 
children’s education under his care has been brought. In the girls’ 
school the very advanced class is creditable, but the lower appeared 
deficient. It has, however, been explained to me that some irregu- 
larity has grown up, owing to the head schoolmistress having been 
for several months away from the house. She has now been reiu- 
stated, and I hope to see all her pupils as creditable to her as those 
| have commended. The infant school gave me great pleasure, as 
they sung under the guidance of their intelligent governess their 
little lessons with something of the heartiness and spirit of children 
not having yet lived in the house long enongh to experience the pol- 
sonous effect of the system of diet, to which I mean in particular to 
refer The servants selected from the paupers appear tdy, obedient, 
and apprehensive, and would, I have no doubt, if the means could be 
commanded of giving them some instruction in household labours, 
prove valuable domestics. Altogether, the management under the 
master and matron reflects great credit upon them for their good 
superintendence, direction, and assiduity. 

‘“The hospitals, male and female, which now contain about —_ 
hundred patients, I have gone through with the utmost care, and the 
wards l have found perfectly clean, thoroughly well pr princtyre 
very pure. I have examined the beds and bedding, and rena oy 
comfortable, and the clothing sufficient, and, like every thing . " a 
the house, quite clean. In no instance did I detect any es 
impure odour. The kitchen for their use 18 very £00 Fr has 
the meat, soup, and other articles prepared there I tried, mee eh 
are excellent, and it is the only diet that I can unqualifiedly earn 
I think if some of the advanced girls were drafted here to Hea 
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cookery it would be very useful in qualifying them for service. The 

atients seem to be most attentively provided for, and I have no 
doubt are most skilfully treated by the experienced physicians who 
attend them. 

«The inmates are all comfortably housed and well clothed, and I 
now intend to make a few remarks about their diet. [ am aware that 
the food of a workhouse must necessarily not alone be considered as 
affording sustenance, but also as a test of destitution, so that the lazy 
and vicious may not prey upon the industrious and sometimes hardly 
pressed ratepayers. This test can, however, only be used with refer- 
ence to those who have bodily strength to labour, if justice and hu- 
manity be consulted. Therefore, three out of four of the classes in 
the house should be, from their physical state, entirely exempted from 
this trial. These are the sick, the aged and infirm, and the children. 
To drive them out of doors would be to destroy them. ‘They have 
no option but to remain in the house whatever be their treatment ; 
and not alone kindness, but the highest obligation, binds those who 
are their guardians to provide for their health and sustenance. I 
have said that the sick are properly provided with good food, and 
the infirm have sufficient, although, in my opinion, it might be varied 
and somewhat bettered at a slight expense. But I have been shocked, 
I may say appalled, from my observation of the state of the children, 
and the result of my inquiries has led me to the deliberate conclu. 
sion, that it would be a mercy to close the gates of the Union-house 
against them, and let them attain the mercy of death, rather than be 
reared deformed, maimed, and diseased objects, through the system 
of feeding them, to which I have reason to believe their terrible state 
is attributable. For want of proper nutriment and change of diet, 
scrofula has so infected these young creatures that there was scarcely 
one of them whom I examined that did not bear plain and frightful 
tokens that their blood had been wasted to that degree, that the cur- 
rent which should have borne vigour and health to their frames was 
only a medium to disseminate debility and disease. Not to speak of 
some fifty children sent from this institution to the Blind Asylum, 
for ever lost to the first blessings which God poured upon creation, 
from this disease, engendered by the diet here; not to dwell upon the 
cruel spectacle of the Infirmary, where in every phase the shocking 
infliction may be seen in its most revolting forms, I will only point 
attention to the children who are still able to attend school. As I 
have said there is scarcely one of these not diseased, but besides 115 
that can move about, and are not perfectly ruined, there are in an 
Upper school-room 48 young creatures as stunted in growth and in- 
tellect, and awfully affected, that no humane man could look upon 
them without the deepest compassion. In the female school the same 
general remarks apply, but there are 92 girls still presentable, and 84 
in the infant class. But there is another lazar department of 64 as 
fearful objects as those I have just described. ‘There is no separate 
register of the deaths of children kept in the house, but I have been 
— and can well believe it from what I have witnessed and detailed, 
ret out of every five die before they are adults, and that the 

‘ivor 1s, in the majority of instances, destroyed in constitution. 
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‘Against the system which produces such results I desire at once 
to make my warmest protest. I believe it could be remedied ne 
little cost, or, taking into account the increased hospital charges that 
swelled, perhaps with a saving to the ratepayers, But into aa 
question I would not enter, where an issue of life and death is in the 
balance. I am certain that I need only call the attention of the ™ 
mane gentlemen on the Board to these facts, and they will liberally 
concur with me, and provide against the continuance of this moc 
disastrous and terrible condition in which I have found these desti. 
tute and unfriended children. : 


*‘Joun ARrnortT, Mayor of Cork. 
“ Cork Union Workhouse, April 6th, 1859.” 


A lengthened discussion followed the reading of this report, 
and it was resolved that a Committee not connected with the 
Board should be appointed to enquire into, and report upon 
the statements in the note of the Mayor. 


A VISIT TO THE CORK UNION WORKHOUSE. 
To the Editor of the Cork Constitution. 


Sirn—As the public are but partially informed respecting both th: 
principle and operation of the Irish Poor Law, I shall make no 
apology for asking your insertion of this letter. If the other Cork 
papers will do me the favor of copying it, I shall feel obliged. 

Though a Poor Law be of recent operation in Ireland, it dates as 
far back as the reign of Elizabeth in England. The principle in 
which it emanated was a good and humane one. It is just and right 
to make the property of the country bear its due proportion of its 
poverty. Salus populi supreme lex. If there must be a sacrifice, let 
it be of property, not of life. 

The governing principle of the English Poor-law is this, “ that th 
support which is afforded at the public charge shall be on the whole, 
less desirable than the support to be obtained by independent exer- 
tion.”’ But Mr. Nicholls, after making himself acquainted with the 
condition of the poor so far back as 1836, says:—‘‘ It would be in 
vain, even if it were desirable, to make the lodging, the clothing, ane 
the diet of the inmates of an Irish Workhouse, inferior to those o! 
the Irish peasantry. ‘ihe standard of their mode of living 18 Un- 
happily so low, that the establishment of one still lower Is difheutt, 
and would, I think, under any circumstances be inexpedient. 

The following dietary table is from tbe General Order 
Commissioners for administering the laws for the relief of Me 
Ireland. It may have been altered since L saw it :— 

‘“‘ Article 13.—The dietary of the workhouse shall be 
accordance with the following rules :— ; 

«(Class Ist. —Able-bodied working males, eight ounces of India 
meal in stirabout and half-a-pint of new milk in the morning ; four: 


. : >. ening: 
teen ounces of brown bread and two pints of soup In the evening: 
Indian mea 


of ti 
Po rein 


framed | 


«Class 2nd.—Able-bodied women, seven ounces 0! 
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and half-a-pint of new milk in the morning ; twelve ounces of brown 
bread and a pint-and-half of soup in the evening. 

« Class $rd.—Six ounces of meal and half-a-pint of milk in the 
morning ; ten ounces of bread and a pint-and-half of soup in the 
evening. 

« Class 4th.—Five ounces of meal and half-pint of milk in the 
morning; eight ounces of bread and a pint of soup in the evening. 

“ Class 5th.—Four ounces of meal and half-pint of milk in the 
morning; six ounces of bread and a pint of soup in the evening. 

“Class 6th.—Three ounces of meal and half-pint of milk in the 
morning ; and five ounces of bread and three quarters of a pint of 
soup in the evening.” 

The soupis to be made of oatmeal and peasemeal, seasoned with 
onions, salt, and pepper. Ryemeal may be used instead of Indian 
meal; buttermilk instead of new milk; but when this is the case, 
the quantity of new milk is increased. 

In some Unions these laws of the Commissioners were not carried 
out. Under the present system the penalty of poverty is greater than 
that of crime. If it were not for disgrace a pauper would prefer the 
gaol to the poor-house. 

As one of the Chaplains of Spike Island, I have no hesitation in 
stating that the convicts on that Island are infinitely better treated 
than the poor in the Cork Union. I go further and say that the 
treatment is not only more humane and Christian-like, but more wise 
and statesman-like. We are sometimes twitted for feeding up our 
prisoners like fizhting cocks, I accept the illustration, though not 
always kindly intended, and reply that fighting cocks are generally 
well, but never over-fed; that they are treated in a way to improve 
both bone and muscle. We, by giving our prisoners a full and fair 
proportion of cheap and wholesome food, fit and prepare them for 
the battle of life. When brought into the labour market they are 
at once engaged as able-bodied workmen, Were we to starve them, 
or half or quarter feed them, they would, after cadgering and prow- 
ling about our towns and villages for a month or two, be sure to 
return to us again. , 

But mark the immediate result or profit of fair feeding. The 
public works performed by our convicts go very far to cover the 
cost not only of the feeding and clothing, but also of meeting the 
entire expences of the establishment. The directors in their last 
report say :— 

“The convicts of this prison have been employed during the past 
year as usual, chiefly on works connected with the fortifications of 
the island; a small number of selected convicts have also been 
employed as usual at the island of Haulbowline, under the direction 
of the storekeeper at that station and the War Department officers, 
and a few also under the Roval Engineer Department at earthworks 
at the Military Hospital at Queenstown. At forts Carlisle and 
Camden, detached stations under the charge of the governor of this 
Prison, the convicts have been employed altogether in works con- 


hected with the fortifications, under the direction of the War 
Department.” 
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_ I visit the convict hospital of Spike Island, under the able super. 
intendance of Doctor Kelly, very frequently. Our present number 
of prisoners is, 1 believe, between five and six hundred. Of these 
I think the present —— in hospital is ten or twelve—the last time 
I visited it there were only seven. 

Having read the Mayor's statement respecting the condition of the 
poor children at the Cork Union, and having seen a great deal on 
the same subject in the public papers, I resolved to visit yesterday, 
and confined my inspection to one department, and here is the re. 
sult :-— 

There are 104 children ranked as healthy. Some of these should 
not have ranked thus. There are, for example, some very bad eve 
cases, which must render reading or writing painful. These must 
soon be transferred to the sick list. Of these 104 ranked as healthy, 
there are fully two-thirds, and from that to three-fourths, who have 
been sick, principally with scurvy, the marks of which are still visi- 
ble, but not being a medical man I cannot speak with perfect confi- 
dence. 

Secondly, there are 46 children in a sort of hospital school, or 
juvenile /azaretto for the deformed, maimed, and sick of scurvy. 
This might be called the scurvy ward or school. In some instances 
the whole head is affected; in some the neck, (with tumours); 
others have sore hands and feet. Sore eyes are very frequent. 

To these 46 maimed and sick in school we must add 22 in hospital 
which I also visited. The eyes of these poor children are very 
seriously—I fear permanently—affected, and, I conclude, from 
scurvy; making a total of 68 ranked as sick or diseased. A three- 
fourth of the 46 deformed, maimed, and diseased in the lazaretto 
school, only five entered diseased, so that 41 have been reduced to 
this pitiable condition while in the house. , 

I examined the 46 maimed, deformed, and sick children in the 
school in the presence of the schoolmasters, and had entrance book 
to refer to. find that some have been in the house over eleven, 
some ten, some nine, some eight, some seven, some six, some ” 
years ; the average of the 46 is about five years. But let us make . 
calculation of the numbers, and see to what conclusion the figures 
tend—the whole number of children in the house were :— - 

Ranked as sound, 104; in the lazaretto school, 46 ; and in hos so 
22. Total, 172. Of these there are 68 sick and maimed. ” 
this 68 we add the two-thirds (we might say these Leaner « 
those ranked as sound, who have been sick, and bear the mar! sf 
scurvy, we should have but 344 of the whole number, (that r be 
the 172), who have escaped. Now 34} will go into 172 five times 
and a fraction over. ) 

I asked how many of the male children there were who had eeoet 
from childhood to manhood. I was told sixteen! “ Here 1s 0 


; ; : “ae saw in the 
them, sir.” I looked in the direction pointed out, and 


* ae ¥ . . > r was 
distance, (judging from the figure), hat I one spat pe? 
twelve years of age. He approached, and I found he wé 
But how shrivelled and deformed! 7 
twelve was brought before me, panting like a bird. 


a boy about 


B : it l, ° 
In the hospite I took him at 
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the distance, (judging from his fuce), for an old man. What a look 
of orphaned desolation marked that child’s face! It was aged by 
want and sorrow. Here I must stay my pen. ‘The boy was evidently 
i his legs. 
5 ia he , I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cuarces B. Gipson. 


Monkstown, Cork, April 16th, 1859. 


THE POOR IN THE WORKHOUSE. 
Cork Assizes, March, 1859. 


THE CASE OF MARY SULLIVAN OF CASTLETOWN, 
BEREHAVEN. 


John Somers, Appellant ; Mary Sullivan, Respondent. 


This was an appeal against a decree for £15, obtained at the 
Bantry Quarter Sessions, before Mr. Assistant Barrister Moody, on 
the verdict of a jury. The verdict was in a case in which an action 
was brought against the appellant, the Master of the Castletown 
Berehaven Workhouse, by the respondent, Mary Sullivan, for an 
assault. : 

Mr. Clarke, Q.C., stated the case on behalf of the respondent, 
which has already appeared fully in our report of the proceedings 
before the Assistant Barrister. The respondent Mary Sullivan, 
had been a pauper in the Castletown Berehaven Workhouse, and 
had several children there, her husband having left her and gone to 
America some time before. This poor woman was in a delicate and 
infirm state of health, and was, therefore, kept in the hospital of the 
workhouse. She was there sitting at the window one day, when she 
heard cries, and looking down she saw the appellant, the M ister of 
the Workhouse, beating several boys, amongst whom was a child of 
her own. The master was beating them in violation of the Commis- 
sioners’ rules, which provided that the master of a workhouse should 
inflict no corporeal punishment on any boy until six hours after the 
offence for which it was inflicted should have been committed, and 
then the punishment should be reported to the board of guardians at its 
next meeting. The mother hearing the cries of her boy, and seeing the 
blows inflicted on him, called out to the master, and then ran down 
a quickly as she could to Mr. Somers,who, when he heard her call out, 
ran up, met her on the stairs, and exclaiming, ‘ what are vou doing 
here, you blackguard,” he then seized her, and flung her with such 
violence against the stairs as to break her rib. The poor woman 
confined to her bed for several months after, and when she was 
able to get up, she had a summons issued against the master, who had a 
‘ummons also issued against her, and case and cross case were heard 
— the magistrates at Petty Sessions. There were three magis- 
Me - the bench, and they pronounced, what appeared to him 
The arke), one of the strangest decisions he had ever heard. 
. © Magistrates dismissed the summons of the woman against Mr. 
| mers, and what did they do to the poor woman who had been 
“ree Months confined to bed with a broken rib from the usage in- 
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flicted on her? She was sent to the gaol of Cork to be confined 
there for one month, They sent her to Cork, a distance of 90 or 100 
miles, on an open car—this poor wretched woman who had already 
suffered so much from the cruelty of the appellant. The eanisiaain 
not only did that, but they had actually sentenced her to two months at 
first, and it was on the remonstrance of Mr. Wright—to his great 
credit certainly—who, though acting for Mr. Somers, felt it was 
such an outrageous decision, that the sentence was commuted to one 
month’s imprisonment. A civil action was brought when the poor 
woman came out of gaol, which was tried before the Assistant 
Barrister of the West Riding and a jury, and the jury pronounced 
what his Lordship would, no doubt, Say, was an exceedingly tem. 
perate verdict under all the circumstances, by finding for the plain- 
tiff, with fifteen pounds damages. The defence relied on as below 
was, that the case having been adjudicated upon by the magistrates 
under the Petty Sessions Act, that adjudication was final and con- 
clusive, and the party had no right to appeal to any other tribunal ; 
and that the certificate of dismissal given by the magistrates was a 
bar to any civil proceedings. Mr. Somers, the defendant, did not 
come forward to contradict any of the plaintifi’s case in the Court 
below, but relied altogether on the point of law. However, he had 
two defences now, the law and the merits, and when his Lordship 
would hear the facts, he (Mr. Clarke) thought the only doubt would 
be as to whether he would not increase the damages, to show his 
disapprobation of such conduct. 

His Lordship—According to your statement it is a case of a very 
unjustifiable nature, and one that no language would be strong 
enough to condemn, but I think we should settle the question of law 
as a preliminary matter, before going into the investigation. 

Mr. Sullivan—I will tell you, my lord, the facts that occurred 
below. The process was brought for #20, and if it had been brought 
for more than £20, the defendant would be entitled to a Jury, and 
could have had one summoned by the Sheriff. The process wa 
however, only for £20, and when the case came on, a jury was bud- 
dled into the box against the wishes of the defendant ; a set o! 
persons were appointed to act as a jury, and Mr. Wright, seeing the 
way in which the jury were constituted, did not deem it prope? to 
submit his case to them. The 


Mr. Clarke was astonished at the statement of Mr. parecer . 
’ 


Assistant Barrister had a perfect right to appoint the jury, ane 
ox, who, 


the present case a most respectable jury were put into the 
on the matter of religion, were equally divided. 
His Lordship asked if there had been an enquiry int 
the Poor-law authorities ? Re ol 
Mr. Clarke replied there had, and that it was only by a eee 
of one that the resolution for his dismissal was thrown = ort 
Board of Guardians, two of the magistrates who had sent the 
to gaol being among the majority. to have 8 
His Lordship—It is not clear to me that I ought not wt oo. 
report of this case sent to the Poor-law Commissioners, ! 
is as Stated, 


o the case by 
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Mr. Sullivan said Mr. Horsley, the Poor-law Inspector, had al« 
ready sent a report of them to ‘he Comuissioners. — 

A long argument then ensued as to the construction of the 91st 
section of the 14th and 15th Vic. cap. 93, which provided that a 
certificate of the dismissal of a case on the merits by the magistrates 
at Petty Sessions, should be a bar to any subsequent information or 
complaint, Mr. Sullivan contending that those words referred to 
civil proceedings, while the contrary was maintained by Mr. Clarke. 

His Lordship reserved the point for consideration, and said he 
would, in the mean time, go into the merits of the case, 

Dr. Beamish, medical attendant at the County Gaol, said he re- 
collected Mary Sullivan coming there on the 20th October ; she 
complained of pain in her chest ; she appeared also to be feeble and 
delicate generally ; took her into hospital, where she remained for a 
month; and on the 20th November following she was discharged. 

Mary Sullivan was sworn and examined by Mr Clarke, Q.C.— 
Was in the workhouse at Castletown, Berehaven ; was in there two 
years the Thursday after last Michaelmas; had three children who 
were also in the workhouse ; they were three boys, the eldest of whom 
isa little over seven; the youngest was nine months; was in the 
hospital suffering disease in my sight; in June last I was at the win- 
dow of the infirmary ; and saw the master of the workhouse beating 
the little boys, including my eldest boy; he was beating them with a 
piece of stick ; they were crying ; he gave them two slaps on each 
hand; my boy had a sore on his foot; called the porter and desired 
to have the child sent in, as, by the doctor’s orders, he was not to be 
put to work ; went down stairs with my second eldest child, to get 
into my own ward, and the master met me on the stairs, caught me 
and flung me against the stairs, and knocked me down and hurt me, 
in the chest; he came up wild mad; was at the foot of the stairs 
near my own ward at the time; felt great pain from being flung 
against the bannisters; he asked me what took me upstairs; I said I 
wanted to go; “ you blackguard,” said he, ‘I will punish you and 
have you brought before the board ;” I replied, **I ain no black. 
guard, but the mother of children, and you may have some black- 
guard yourself yet that will grieve your heart ;” he then attempted 
to strike me with a pass-key, and I struck him on the neck with the 
back of my hand ; he then went off; the pass-key was a large heavy 
key for opening all the doors; the master took a warrant against me 
that night ; after knocking me down he swore (here witness mentioned 
an oath unfit for publication, which she stated that the master had 
used) that I should not sleep in the workhouse that night; went to 
the hospital immediately after; Dr. Lefebure attended me next 
morning ; had a severe pain where my rib was broken ; am still suf- 
fering, and throwing up blood ; commenced throwing it up the day 
after the master struck me ; was sixteen weeks in hospital, at the 
end of which time I was taken before the magistrates ; was most of 
that time in bed; had not recovered when taken before the magis- 
trates ; was sent from Castletown to Cork Gaol, on a side car; 
proved all what I have stated before Mr. Moody at Bantry, and Mr. 
Somers was by, but he did not contradict it. ? 


é 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Sullivan, Q.C.— Never had a quarrel with; 
the master before that ; never spoke ill of him to anybody; did not 
tell anyone that I would leave my mark on him; know Miss Martin 
she is not kind to me lately ; never said to Miss Martin that I would 
leave my mark on the master; do not recollect my son and another 
boy having a quarrel in the workhouse before this occurrence ; did 
not hear from anybody that they had; it was before ever | struck 
Mr. Somers that he knocked me against the bannister; he did not 
strike me after I struck him; did not strike him with my clenched 
fist ; went as far as the stairs immediately after the assault, with the 
intention of going to get a summons against the master, but did not 
go; never threw up a sup of pure blood before that time. 

Norry Nighan, examined by Mr. Barry—Know Mary Sullivan, 
and recollect the day she was hurt in the workhouse; heard Mary 
Sullivan speaking about the doctor on that day; heard Mary Sulli. 
van’s child crying ott, ‘Oh, mammy, mammy ;” I was going out, 
when the master desired me to go back to my ward; I went back; 
witness then deposed to having heard the conversation between the 
master and the plaintiff, in which he called her a blackguard ; Mary 
Sullivan came into the ward after a little time and went to bed, where 
she was confined to her bed; a woman dressed the bed for her always. 

Dr. Lefebure, medical officer of the Castletown Berehaven Work- 
house, was next sworn—He stated that he had filled the office for a 
little over six years; knew the plaintiff, who had been under his care 
before the occurrence in question, for ophthalmia a portion of the 
time, and bronchitis another portion; had been treating her for 
ophthalmia at the period in question; knew the plaintiff's children ; 
had given directions, on account of a sore foot, that the eldest boy 
of hers should be kept from work ; that was about the 2Ist June; 
saw her about eight o’clock on the morning after the assault; she 
complained of a general pain in the chest; next day found she had 
thrown up blood, and gave her an acid mixture; I then examined 
her, when I found her complaining of a fixed pain in one place, and 
found the fourth rib broken near the sternal end; when removed 
under a warrant, she was not recovered, and was not able to take 
her food like a healthy person ; remembered the master coming to 
me next morning to the surgery, saying he wanted advice for an vA 
jury he had received from one of the paupers ; that was about oe 
o'clock in the morning, while I was making up medicine for my 
Sullivan; he complained of having got a blow in the back of the ear; 
examined it and could see no trace of any mark or blow ; gave hae 
some camomile flowers to boil and apply as a warm pager 
could see no swelling at all, but he complained of a stiffness ; te ie 
me he had gone to swear an information against Mary Sullivan Jn 
said he had gone to Dr. Armstrong but he was away from —_ hat 
if he had been at home she should not have slept in the _ a 
night, that is the night of the occurrence ; remonstrated wer heat 
and said I doubted much whether Dr. Armstrong wou «in 
granted a warrant against the woman, particularly if she mae Poor 
hospital patient, or any magistrate ; called his attentioa * adel 
Law Commissioners’ regulations, about paupers in hospita! ne i 
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unishable, and said it would be better for him to take the case be- 
fore the guardians ; the master said he had taken her out of the 
bands of the guardians and placed her in the hands of the law, and if 
he did not get satisfaction he was d—d if he would not go up and 
kick her down the stairs before him ; he then said he was sorry that 
the event had not taken place earlier, for he would then have got a 
warrant from the Hon. W. White; he said also he was d—d_ sorry 
he had not knocked her down with a store key which he had in his 
hand at the time; I said I was sorry he made use of such language 
before me; I said at the time that she should not be removed from 
hospital ; he asked could she not be treated in Bridewell, and I said 
that was a matter for my consideration; saw the police there the 
same day, when I was at the house with the assistant-surgeon of the 
Hawke; when | was in the surgery I heard a strange voice say 
“this woman is in bed,” which I found to be from a policeman who 
came with a warrant ; as well as I recollect the master desired to 
have her get up; I said they should not take her out; the sergeant 
said he should execute the warrant, unless I gave a certificate that 
she could not be removed, and I gave it; the constable then went 
away; she suffered a great deal, while in hospital, between that and 
the 8th October ; she was removed then ; she was removed a fort- 
night before that, I think, and was sent back again. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sullivan, Q.C,—It is quite possible for a 
man to have a pain in bis neck without any evident marks ; the woman 
said she and the master had a battle, and that she had been pushed 
against the bannister. 

This closed the case on behalf of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Jobn Somers, Master of the Castletown Workhouse, was then 
sworn and examined by Mr. Sullivan, Q.C.—Was master of the work- 
house about teu years ; went to the women’s yard on the 25th June 
last, in consequence of a report from the porter, with a small brittle 
rod; went to the boys there, who were picking grass, and gave them 
couple of slaps each on the hand; saw Mary Sullivan, who, from 
her manner and gesture, appeared to be abusing me, and there was a 
great noise from the ward she was in; when I heard the noise I went 
tomy own room, got my pass key and went to the infirmary to stop 
the hoise; as I went in the front door, I saw Mary Sullivan run- 
niug down ; she asked me why I beat her child; I said I had only 
slapped him ; she said she would let me know I should not beat them ; 

said that they were young blackguards, and deserved it; she said 
she was no blackguard, and ran at me, and struck me a violent blow 
as [ was turning to leave the hospital; I said then I would report her 
to the board ; she struck me with her clenched fist behind the ear ; 
28 my oath it is not true that I pushed her against the bannisters ; 
‘ id not on that day nor before it, or since, touch that woman ; had 
nag in my hand all the time; when Mary Sullivan said she 
re ripe ackguard, she said I might have more blackguards belonging 
rs hige 2 she had ; when she strack me she said “ take that much ; 

rT Sideways to the stairs facing me at the time. ; 
Psy - Lordship—I think she was at the foot of the stairs at the 
> t do net think she was on the steps. 
< F 
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To Mr. Sullivan—She had her left side to the stairs ; J was facing 
her ; I had to turn my back to the stairs to go out of the hall - ea 
away immediately after I got the blow ; Mary Sullivan was olen to 
the foot of the stairs at the time; heard for the first time after, on 
the 8th July, that she complained that I had broken her rib; did not 
do anything to her on the day of the alleged assault that would cause 
her any injury; did not touch her at all; Dr. Lefebure never com. 
plained to me of the state the women was in before the 8th July; he 
told me in the conversation about the arrest, that she could not be re. 
moved from the hospital, as she had been attacked with Spitting of 
blood for some days previously ; that was on the day after the assault: 
he did not say spitting of blood; he used the classical term, but | 
understood it to be spitting of blood; heard the account that Dr. 
Lefebure gave of the conversation on the 26th June; went into the 
surgery on that morning ; I think he said, “ this is pretty work,” and 
that he was sorry for what occurred ; he said he had written for the 
hospital nurse, who was away; told him that my neck was stiff; and 
he said he was sure if the nurse had been there it would not have 
happened ; I said I was surprised at my patience, and that I had not 
struck her with the key; he said he was glad I did not, and I said I 
was very glad also; I heard Dr. Lefebure say that I said I was d—d, 
if I did not get satisfaction, but I would kick the woman down stairs 
before me; I never said such a thing; did not say I was sorry I had 
not struck her with the key ; do not think Dr. Lefebure said, “I am 
sorry to hear you use such language ;” did not use any language that 
I need regret ; brought the matter before the board on the Ist July 
(witness read the report, which merely stated that he had been 
assaulted by Mary Sullivan ;) on the 8th July, to which date the case 
had been postponed, Mr. Timothy Harrington, one of the guardians, 
said to me that it was better to drop the case on both sides ; I replied 
that I might do so, but I thought there was a disposition to screen 
the woman through the house; Dr. Lefebure, who was present, 
asked did I allude to him, and I said I did not allude to any one; he 
asked me if I told Dr. Armstrong she was an hospital patient, and 
other questions, which I would not answer, but asked the protection 
of the board. 

Court—Did you see the woman fall on the stairs? : 

Witness—I did not, my Lord, I do not know whether she did or 
not. 

His Lordship~-Then when you got the blow you did not look 
round at her (laughter). 

The witness—I did not ; I walked directly out. P 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clark—Did you put the half ounts a 
camomile poultice to your ear? I did not apply it. Are you Pr “ 
now as loud as you spoke to Mary Sullivan? I did not spea 
then; I consider my character is that of a mild, inoffensive, easy- 
tempered man. 

Mr. Clarke—You are like the man described in Byron. 

His Lordship—Oh, never mind that (laughter). od it 

Mr. Clarke—With great respect, my Lord, I will miné © 
Byron describes this man as— 
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the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 
I suppose you are the mildest mannered man that ever walloped 


per or broke a rib (laughter) ? 


a 
Oroes-examination continued—Did rot report the beating of the 
boys to the board, because it was only a mere trifle; a threat; a 


form. 

Mr. Clarke—A form of threat used in the Castletown Workhouse. 
And I suppose on the same principle, by the rule of three, you call 
breaking a woman’s rib not touching her at all (laughter). Did the 
woman strike towards the stairs from them?—She struck at me. 
Then she must necessarily have struck away from them. Were you 
farther from the stairs than she was?—I was; never turned round 
to look at her after I got the blow; I am certain there was no child 
there; did not swear she should not sleep in the hospital that night; 
said she should be removed from the Hospital ; never used the curse 
Mary Sullivan mentioned since I was born; said I would have her in 
bridewell after I got the blow; never looked at her while I was say- 
ing that; knew at the time, when I. went to get the warrant, that the 
woman was an hospital patient. 

Was not the doctor telling a great many lies here, according to 
your version ?—I told you before what took place; never said a word 
about going up and kicking the woman down the stairs. Then that 
is all invention on the part of Dr. Lefebure ?—I should be sorry to 
do any such thing. 

Mr. Clarke—Oh, answer my question, Sir. Don’t try to palm off 
any such nonsense on me as that you would be sorry to doit. Is all 
that invention ?_It may be a mistake. 

Jane Martin, matron of the workhouse, deposed that she saw Mary 
Sullivan on the day in question after the occurrence. She was com- 
plaining to the porter of the master having called her a blackguard, 
and she abused the master and swore she would leave a mark on him ; 
she did not complain to witness that her rib had been broken. 

His Lordship—I have no hesitation in saying that if, on the point 
of law that has been raised, I can adjudicate in this case, I shall not 
reverse the verdict of the jury. There are sume facts unquestionable. 

his woman’s rib was broken, and how was it done? It was sug- 
gested that it was by her own fault; but any one who had heard the 
evidence of Mr. Somers would find it difficult to come to that con- 
clusion, If it is necessary then to consider the credit that is to be 
we to his statement, as to what took place when he and Mary 
ivan were alone, we should consider other parts of his evidence. 
Pe most express terms he contradicts the statement of Dr. 
- ‘agp la to this conversation that took place between them. It 
~~ fag an Mr. Somers used those expressions and forgot them, 
reap as stated in the most express terms that he did not. Now, 
08 to a ‘ some to balance his testimony against that of Mary Sullivan 
win ransaction at which the two alone were present, it 1s certainly 
arisin et to consider his testimony with regard to other matters 
ther out of that transaction. On the statement of the facts alone, 

18 no doubt that the woman’s rib was broken by the fall, and it 
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must, therefore, have been a very violent one. She accounts for it 
by saying that he pushed her, and she fell against the stairs, Jf hie 
defence had been that she assaulted him first, that in repelling the 
assault he pushed her, as I expected his defence would be, and that 
under the influence of passion and excitement occasioned by the 
assault, he had used more violence than was necessary, though he 
might not be justified in point of law, still it would be a very different 
defence to the one made. The defence which he puts forward on his 
oath, is that be never touched her, and it is suggested that, in the 
position in which I got Mr. Somers to describe to me, she gave a 
blow, and, in the act of giving it, fell with her right side on the 
stairs. Why it is sufficient to say that she had her left side turned 
to the stairs and that she struck away from the stairs, when striking 
at him, to show the physical impossibility of such a supposition. 
Besides Norry Nihan deposes to matters, which is denied by Somers, 
[ cannot come to the conclusion that I can do otherwise than place 
the most perfect reliance on Dr. Lefebure’s evidence, and that being 
so, the most charitable conclusion I can arrive at with regard to Mr. 
Somers, is that during the whole of that day he was in such a state 
of passion and excitement, that his memory had failed him. I must 
certainly say that conduct more discreditable than that on his part, 

him to have assaulted this woman, or than the course sub- 
adopted, has never, in my experience, come before a court of 
, This poor unfortunate woman, whom he assaulted, was 
alone. Suppose she did give him a blow, she was ill and weak ; and 
it was then only by the intervention of the Doctor, very properly 
backed up by the policeman, that she was not removed to bridewell 
the very day after her rib was broken, and when she was suffering 
from spitting of blood. Then in the weak and debilitated state in 
which she was, she was brought from Berehaven to Cork, to be im- 
prisoned fer a month. I have seldom, rf ever, met a case of such 
misconduct on the part of the head of an establishment, whose duty 
it was, in common humanity, to have interfered, even if others had 
attempted to treat this unfortunate woman as she has been treated, 
if he had not conducted himself in the manner described. 


e 


Assuming 
sequently 
rustice. 


and even 
Much has been said as to the jury that were impannelled, but th 
amount they gave in this case shows that they were nota prejudiced 
J or be lieving the case to be as I now do, { would be inclined 
myself to give a larger sum for damages. If 1] come toa conclusion 
le to the plaintiff on the point of law, I shall also examine 
and see if | have the power of increasing to some extent the damages 
the jury have given. If I give a decree for the plaintiff, whether I 
nase | not, 1 will vive the costs of the witnesses here. 
| he gallery when his 


7? ¥ 
favorab 


increase the sum or 
There were some indications of applause in t 
Lordship had concluded, but thev were instantly suppressed. a 

1 to mind that this Journa 


lr is Vi ith a sense of satisfaction that we eal | - 
was the first to bring to light, by publishing the narrative whet 
7 ; ' ) > , iA) 
it lligent and benevolent correspondent, and, subseque ntly, ; 
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trust that the poor creature will obtain, nor even for the retribution 
which may be visited upon the heartless official, but because the ex- 
posure of the whole case may be attended with useful effects. We 
trust it will shew that paupers cannot be always maltreated with 
impunity, and that even in a locality so remote as Castletown- 
Berehaven, where to all appearance a fellow, like the master of that 
union, seemed to have the best possible chance of being allowed, 

without risk to himself, to indulge his brutal rage upon the poor 
placed under his charge, there are eyes to watch, pens to vindicate, 
and a law to punish their sufferings. 

In our Second Edition of Friday, we published a report of this 
case under the title of Somers, appellant, Sullivan, respondent, the case 
having come for a rehearing before Judge O’Brien, on an appeal 
from the verdict of the Bantry jury, who had awarded to the poor 
woman £20 damages for her fractured rib. The case had not then 
concluded, the point of law which was raised on behalf of the 
appellant—his only defence—not having been decided. But the 
merits of the case were gone into, and the fullest hearing had of the 
allegations at both sides; and the result was, that the learned Judge 
not only coincided with the opinion which induced the jury to award 
so considerable a sum as twenty pounds for damages, but announced 
his determination to increase those damages if he possessed the power, 
and, at all events, to inflict punitory costs upon the defendant. 

It is not our intention now to enlarge upon the conduct of the 
fellow who has thus received a punishment which, after all, is inade- 
quate. To enlarge upon it would be waste of words, as the simple 
statement of the facts is the most bitter accusation that could be 
brought against him. We are satisfied that no writing of ours could 
add to the honest indignation which must rise in the breast of every 
right-thinking man on reading of the treatment of the wretched 
pauper woman, Our purpose is rather to appeal to the magistrates 
of the Castletown Berehaven Bench, and ask them to cast now a re- 
trospective glance upon this case—to contrast the decision of the 
Bantry Jury, of the Judge of Assize, with their judgment. We wish 
them to remember that, while they sentenced miserable Mary 
Suttivan, with a rib broken by this meek pauper driver, to six 
weeks’ imprisonment, which sentence they had to be intreated to 
reduce to a month by the attorney that was prosecuting her—a 
gentleman who was out of his place in being connected with such a 
case—that, while they thought it right to have her sent, in the in- 
pemency of the winter, some eighty miles on an open car, and 
aetishing under the effects of the fracture, to spend a month in the 
= gaol, these two superior tribunals looked upon her only as 
ahs = woman, whose case was so grievous that they had vied 
“ge 1 other which should more strongly mark its sense of the 
ling ¢ a her, Af they had themselves any lingering prejudice in 
alin t ieir decision, the conduct of Somers’ lawyers ought to have 
one ea y age rasige it. What a testimony to their judgment that it 

‘ 0a plea that could be made to save him from punishment ! 
dene : essional advisers knew that upon the facts he must be con- 

ned, and therefore put forward, as his shield, the award of the 
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Castletown Bench. Again we say, we ask them to review this Case 
and let the retrospect dwell deeply in their minds. Why? It is not 
with any vindictive feeling of triumph over them we thus taunt them 
with what they have done. Though certainly if ever a decision de. 
served to be nailed up, as it were, in the sight of public Opinion, as 
an example, that did by which this poor woman was so treated. But 
we would prefer looking to the future than to the past, and we ask 
the Castletown Bench, we ask all country tribunals, to remember well 
this case of Mary Sullivan, and when they are called upon to deal 
hardly, harshly, and even unjustly towards a poor wretch, at the in. 
stance of a pert or cruel official, “drest in a little brief authority,” 
to pause before they aid such scandalous oppression. i 

The Cork assizes have presented some topics of interest to which 
we have not hitherto been able to pay quite so much attention, as, 
with fewer demands, upon our time and space, we should have been 
disposed to do. To one of those cases we have already made refer- 
ence, but since we alluded to it, Judge O’Brien has made a decision 
which vindicates every previous opinion we expressed, in offering a 
commentary upon it. The particular case of which we speak is 
that of the appeal lodged by Somers, Master of the Castletown 
Berehaven workhouse, against the decree obtained against him by 
Mary Sullivan, the pauper widow whose rib he had broken. The 
Judge on considering the case decided on taking no notice of the 
decision of the magistrates. If these gentlemen have a right feeling 
of their duty they must rejoice that the state of the law enabled 
the learned Judge to do so; but it certainly is a state of things very 
much to be deplored, when the decision of magistrates may be 
pleaded as a shelter from the retribution of Justice, and when, if 
they be conscientious men, they must be glad that their own judg- 
ment is reversed. We cannot imagine a more painful position for 
upright men to be placed in, and we reiterate our entreaty to the 
Castletown Berehaven bench, that they will not allow themselves 
again to be drawn into a situation so humiliating to themselves, 
and so calculated to bring the administration of justice into disrepute. 

Our readers have already seen that Judge O’Brien, though anxi- 
ous to increase the damages, or compensation for the injury done, 
felt that he could not exceed the amount awarded by the jury; but 
he marked his sense of the grossness of the case by awarding an up- 
usually large sum for costs, and so rendered his decision as punt 
tory as possibly. For the sake of Mary Sullivan, it is perhaps satis- 
factory that the punishment has taken a shape which brings her 
some compensation for the injury done ; but we have some doubt 
whether, for the ends of public justice, it would not have been 
better that the delinquent had been brought to the criminal har, 
and there made to expiate his offence, like any other committer of 
a public outrage. We think the moral effect would have been mor¢ 
decided. It would have been made more clear to the eyes of masters 
of workhouses, and country justices, that “rattling the bones” of a 
pauper is really an offence in the view of the law ; that, gorrape 8 
it may seem, the pauper has really a social status, and that “i . y 
is it compulsory to feed him, but that his protectors cannot have 
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satisfaction of thrashing him now and again. However, we have 
reason to be well content with the result, and we should be glad if 
in all cases of oppression, the ends of justice had been so nearly 
approximated to. ie -~ 
t is right to say, however, that if this case elicited some painful 
facts regarding the aspect in which paupers are regarded by some 
of those who are officially or socially placed over them, it has also 
roved that there are men of spirit and humanity in our community 
who detest wrong to the poor. We do not know that we are at 
liberty to mention the name of our first informant, but undoubtedly 
it is to his vigilance in the cause of the poor, it is owing that the 
case of Mary Sullivan subsequently attracted so much of public at- 
tention and sympathy. A medical gentleman attached to the work- 
house, Dr. Lefebure, shewed towards the beaten creature that 
hearty kindness, which forms the most distinguished ornament of 
his generous profession, and he displayed too that spirit which 
proved that in the poor law official he had not sunk the manly, chi- 
valrous gentleman. The Attorney for the prosecution, Mr. Wright, 
by Ais humanity, rebuked those who aided in sending Mary Sullivan 
tu gaol. It is not very customary to see agentleman in the position 
of a prosecutor interfering to save the culprit, but it was at the in- 
stance of Mr. Wright the sentence of imprisonment was reduced 
from six weeks to four. We are sure that it was not so designed 
by him, but this act of Mr. Wright’s was the bitterest condemna- 
tion of the bench that could by possibility be pronounced. Ina 
ea of our last impression we published a letter from ‘* A Kerry 
agistrate,” in reference to this case. The writer is not only what 
he describes himself, but a man of large property and of high rank 
amongst the gentry of that county. We rejoice to see him come 
forward in vindication of the cause of the poor, convinced that such 
opinions, expressed and acted on by men such as he, cannot fail to 
produce beneficial effects upon the large sphere over which their in- 
fluence extends. Though last, not least, we are glad to bear our 
testimony to the zeal and talent of the professional advocate, Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing, through whose exertions this case was brought 
to so suceessful an issue. It is the highest privilege of the profes- 
sion to which that gentleman belongs, that it can be made so effi- 
ciently the instrument to shield the weak from oppression ; and this 
1s one of the most admirable instances of its exercise. It may seem 
strange that we have thus run over a list of names and alluded to a 
number of persons for the purpose of panegyric, in connexion with 
this case. As we dislike indiscriminate praise almost as we would 
condemn indiscriminate censure, we have not done so without what 
seein to us sufficient grounds, The progress of this case has shewn 
such an extraordinary amount of heartlessness, cruelty, and indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of the poor, that we thought it but just to 
shew that there was a fairer side to the picture, and that if some 
ocalities in which we are read, have the misfortune of numbering 
‘ery undesirable acquaintances in their communities, there are also 


ee them men whose goodness of heart forms an honourable 
ontrast, 
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CO. WESTMEATH SPRING ASSIZES. 
Mullingar, Feb. 25. 


Four boys, named Dempsey, Bryan, Flanagan, and Reilly, were 
charged with having stolen a ram, the property of Mr. William 
Cranghan. ‘The prisoners were the inmates of the Mullingar work- 
house, and on the 38rd of November they sallied forth to get a ram to 
regale themselves. They got possession of the piece of mutton, dis- 
membered it, boiled it, and entertained themselves with it for two or 
three days. The witnesses against the prisoners were boys, who were 
likewise inmates of the workhouse, and who kept watch for them 
while they revelled over the cauldron and participated in the spoil. 
The prisoners defended themselves, and one of them very solemnly 
read his defence from a paper, which was addressed to “the Right 
Hon. the Lord Chief Justice,” and began with the words “ Your 
petitioner prayeth.” 

The prisoners, with the exception of Dempsey, were found guilty. 

Bryan, Flanagan, and Lawless, were next arraigned for having set 
fire to a portion of the Mullingar workhouse, and stolen a pistol, a 
clock, twenty brass pins, and a pair of shoes. The prisoners were in- 
mates of the workhouse, and the charge against them was that they 
had ‘set fire to the clerk’s room and stolen the articles specified, 
The pistol, which it was said, had been used upon a former occasion to 
shoot the master of the workhouse, is an ingenious contrivance. A 
rude barrel was inserted in as rude a stock; a hole was pierced 
through the wood near the hole in the barrel ; alucifer match might 
be placed in the aperture in the wood, the ignitable part being near 
the aperture in the barrel, and a rude hammer striking against the 
match, cause it to ignite, and the contents of the pistol, of course, to 
explode. The fire bad communicated with the boardroom of the 
workhouse, and had not the police passed by at the time, the conse- 
quences would have been very serious. About the time that the fire 
took place the boys. were seen leaving the workhouse and returning 
subsequently, They admitted what they had done. 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty. 

Dempsey, Flanagan, Fleming and Bryan, the same hopeful 
quartette, were next charged with having attempted to steal clothes 
out of the fever hospital of the same workhouse on the 16th of 
November. They were found guilty. ; 

Chief Justice Monahan, in observing upon these proceedings (Vi2., 
the robbery of aram, the setting fire to the workhouse, and attempting 
to rob the fever hospital,) expressed his astonishment that the dis- 
cipline of the Mullingar workhouse was’so abominable that ro 
scoundrels like the prisoners could be permitted to perpetrate such 


acts—break out from the workhouse, commit robberies, and set fre 
to premises. The officers were, no doubt, 
guardians had duties to discharge ; but it was lamentable 
surprising that such things could occur in a civilized country. 
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From Metuiora, for April, 1859. 


Chaplain’s Reports on the Preston TTouse of Correction. Preston: 
Clarke. 

2, Testimonials of the Rev. Juhn Clay, B.D. Preston: Clarke. 

8. Preston Guardian. November 27, 1808. 

4, Preston Chronicle. November 27, 1808. 

5, Alliance Weekly News. December 11, 1858. 

6. Irish Quarterly Review. January, 1859. 


— 


“THERE are in every county in England large public schools, main- 
tained at the expense of the county, for the encouragement of pro- 
figacy and vice, and for providing a proper succession of house- 
breakers, profligates, and thieves. They are schools, too, conducted 
without the smailest degree of partiality or favour, there being no 
man (however mean his birth or obscure his situation) who may 
not easily procure admission to them. ‘The moment any young 
person evinces the slightest propensity for these pursuits, he is pro- 
vided with food, clothing, and lodging, and put to his studies under 
the most accomplished thieves and cutthroats the county can supply. 
There is not, to be sure, a formal arrangement of lectures after the 
manner of our universities ; but the petty larcenous stripling, being 
left destitute of every species of employment, and locked up with 
accomplished villains as idle as himself, listens to their pleasant 
narrative of successful crimes, and pants for the hour of freedom 
that he may begin the same bold and interesting career. This,” 
wrote Sydney Smith in 1821, “is a perfectly true picture of the 
prison establishments of many counties in England.”* Preston 
Gaol was one of those from which the portrait may have been 
drawn, It is now a “ model prison.” In the very year in which 
the passage we have quoted from Sydney Smith appeared, an officer 
Was appointed to the staff of Preston House of Correction, to whose 
efforts it chiefly owes its present high position in the catalogue of 
English prisons, 

Io the late lamented chaplain of that gaol, the Rev. John Clay, 
its Improvement is mainly to be attributed ; and we shall endeavour 
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in the following pages to indicate, by extracts from his invaluable 
reports, not only the means by which that amelioration was wrought, 
but the important aid he rendered to penal science itself by the light 
his benevolent zeal, sagacity, and experience enabled him to throw 
upon the causes of crime and the habits of criminals. 


“It is impossible,” wrote the Bishop of Manchester to Mr. Clay, 
in 1854, “to have ever read your valuable reports .. . . without 
acknowledging the very complete manner in which you have devoted 
yourself to the reformation of prison discipline, the prevention of 
crime, and the improvement of those around you. It is impossible 
to have visited, as I have done more than once, the House of Cor- 
rection at Preston without perceiving that yours is not a mere 
theory or benevolent dream, but a system based on long and exten- 
sive observation and experience.” 

“Your successive reports,” wrote Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 


; 
«| 


‘have faithfully traced the connection between the neglect of al 
the means of Christian civilization and crime. In establishing this, 
by reiterated demonstration, you have strengthened the hands of all 
who prefer prevention to punishment. The advocates of all the 
means of humanizing, instructing, and evangelizing the mass, turn 
to your reports as to an armoury of facts from which to prove that 
society encounters all its most serious dangers from the neglect of 
these means.’”* 

It is deeply to be regretted that many of these reports are no 
Krom 1824 to 1836 they were only printed 


longer to be obtained. 
From 


in the local journals, and few, if any, are now in existence. 
1837 to 1845 the newspaper type was put into double columns, 
forming a quarto pamphlet ; but of these scarcely any are rematn- 
ing. It was not until 1846 that the document assumed its perma- 
nent octavo form. Sixteen reports, ranging in date from 1837 to 
1558, out of the thirty-three published by Mr. Clay, are all we 


We believe, however, that they include 


have been able to procure. ae} 
inly afford 


the most important among those he issued, and they certa : 
far more passages of deep interest that the space at our comman 


But before we enter upon the public 


will permit us to transcribe. na 
ails 


career of the chaplain of Preston Gaol we will mention a few det 
of his early life. 

John Clay, the fourth of five sons, was born at Liverpool on the 
10th of May, 1796. His father, an ironmaster of that town, 
though member of a family which had long been settled in Derby- 
shire, died while he himself was yet a boy, leaving him and his 
brothers to make their own way in the world. When a a " 
was very delicate, and, according to the judgment of those at "om", 
rather dull. As a young man he was chiefly famous as being about 
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the best rider, fencer, runner, cricket-player (cricket then being in 
its infancy in the north), singer, actor, and light-weight boxer in 
Liverpool. With such qualities he was, of course, a great favourite 
in society ; So much so, that all his elderly relations prophesied 
that it would be the ruin of him. 

Mr. Clay was educated at Liverpool, where he was the pupil of 
Mr. Wylie. He acquired many accomplishments, besides an ac- 
quaintance with the more solid branches of knowledge. Thus in 
after life he used the pencil and brush with proficiency ; he was 
conversant with most modern languages, and, with a taste for almost 
every science, he was as able as_he was ready to lecture upon geo- 
logical, antiquarian, and, indeed, nearly all subjects which could be 
thought useful or interesting to an English audience. He was origi- 
nally destined for a commercial career, and served two apprentice- 
ships with different mercantile houses in London and Liverpool. — It 
was the failure of the second firm, when he was about twenty-four, 
that first led to his abandoning commerce and taking orders. At 
this time he went on a visit to a connection of his family residing 
near Preston. Intending originally to stay ten days, he remained 
more than a year, and, having determined upon entering the church, 
he occupied this time in reading for ordination. He was ordained 
in 1821 by the Bishop of Chester as a “ literate person.” He then 
entered himself at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and in due time 
graduated as a Bachelor of Divinity. 

In 1828 Mr. Clay married a daughter of -Mr. Fielding, of 
Myerscough House, near Garstang. Soon after their marriage 
Mrs. Clay’s fortune, a large one, was almost all lost. Misfortunes 
never come alone, it is said, and Mr. Clay was now attacked by 
brain fever, the result of overwork. Happily for his family, and 
happily for mankind, he recovered, and at about the same time a 
turn in the tide of fortune relieved him from pecuniary troubles. 
With restored health, and freed from anxiety, he spent several 
years as happily to himself as usefully to his fellow-creatures, with 
the exception of one period of intense suffering arising from a 
domestic calamity. This was the death of his eldest son, a boy 
Whose great abilities and wonderful personal beauty had so endeared 
him to his father, that the grief occasioned by his loss endangered 
Mr. Clay’s own life. 

We return now to the date of Mr. Clay’s ordination as a deacon, 
when, in 1821, he was licensed to the assistant-chaplaincy of 
Preston Gaol, and commenced those labours which, through the 
reports in which they resulted, have obtained for him a world-wide 
reputation, He was appointed, at a salary of £100 per annum, for 
* year, the chaplain, Mr. Harrison, being then in infirm health. The 
following year the appointment was renewed, and in 1823, on the 








judge of the extent of his labours over a long period of years. 
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death of Mr. Harrison, he was unanimously chosen by the court of 
annual sessions as his successor, with, however, no augmentation of 
salary, no improvement having yet been made at Preston on the 
prevailing rule, to which Sydney Smith alluded when he wrote 
‘* But the poor chaplain should be paid alittle better ; every possible 
duty is expected from him—and he has one hundred per annum,”* 
Sull, this sum was twice the amount received by Mr. Clay's pre- 
decessor, who, of course, could not afford to give all, or, indeed, 
much of his time for so small a remuneration. In the November 
after Mr. Clay’s appointment, however, the magistrates of Lanca- 
shire resolved “* that the chaplains of the several prisons of the 
county should in future bestow their whole and undivided attention 
to the duties of their respective offices.” Their salaries were 
all advanced; that of Mr. Clay to 2502 About 1850 it was 
increased to 300/., at which it remained until his retirement from 
oflice.f Yet how inadequate a recompense is even the latter 
sum for such services as he rendered, or, indeed, for the services of 
the chaplain of any large gaol, who conscientiously discharges his 
duty—a duty of overwhelming importance, absorbing his whole time, 
bringing him hourly into contact with the vilest of mankind, taxing 
his powers of endurance both physical and moral, to the uttermost, 
and sometimes, indeed—as was the case with Mr. Clay—far exceed- 
ing the limits which regard for health should place to its demands! 
Mr. Clay had, we are told, ‘a peculiar aptitude for statistics. 
The compilation of his annual reports was a work which he liked, 
and here is the secret of its being so well done. He mapped out 
the crime of England, and exhibited at a glance the amount of 
criminality in various counties, endeavouring to trace the ditference 
observable to specific causes. . . . He shed a flood of light 
upon our criminal population, and upon various local and general 
sources of crime, and it is by his reports only that the public can 
y He 
believed, with Mr. M. D. Hill, that ‘the vast majority of all who 
enter our prisons as criminals can be sent back into the world attet 
no unreasonable term of probation honest men and useful citizens. } 
Mr. Clay’s painstaking investigations into matters affecting crime 
and its causes, established him as an authority on all questions of 
moral or social interest. There was scarcely a speech delivered on 
any such question, by any man of eminence, but Mr. Clays facts 
and figures were quoted. They were often referred to 10 both 
Houses of Parliament; and it has happened that on the same 0 
bis authority has been twice quoted on entirely different subjects.§ 


ight 
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Indeed, whatever movement for a philanthropic purpose was 
attempted, his information and experience were of value, and were 
enlisted into the cause. Immediately his reports appeared they 
were translated into several foreign languages. Not only were his 
writings thus appreciated, but his evidence was often sought by 
committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons on questions 
affecting the social condition of the people.* 

The earliest of his reports which we have been able to procure 
is dated 1837, and is a fair specimen of these admirable documents. 
In it we find a philosophical exposition of the various causes of 
crime, enforced by arguments and illustrated by instances which 
carry conviction with them; while its nature and amount in Lanca- 
shire during that year, as compared with the past, are clearly revealed 
by elaborate tables. 

So early as in 1827 Mr. Clay had declared ‘ that no system of 
prison discipline could be generally efficacious unless the influence 
of religious instruction were aided by the individual separation 
of the prisoners,”t and this principle he strenuously advocated from 
year to year. It was not, however, until 1839, that he obtained 
its adoption, and then to only a very limited degree. Many years 
elapsed before it was acted upon to a large extent ; and thus, in his 
report for 1846 we read: — 


“For more than twenty years I have seen a house of correction 
Operating as a seminary of sin; and WHEREVER THE ASSOCIATION OF 
PRISONERS IS PERMITTED, THERE THE WORK OF CORRUPTION IS STILL 
GOING ON,” 


Nevertheless, he tells us :-— 


“The authorities of this gaol were not only among the first to 
recognise the necessity for abolishing association among convicted 
Prisoners; but, as I believe, were the first to take the most 
momentous step ever yet taken in prison reform by sanctioning the 
individual separation of the UNTRIED.t” 


So long and so universally did the pernicious system prevail of 
allowing the casual offender and the hardened felon, the old and the 
young, the tried and the untried, to associate unwatched and in 
idleness. The criminals themselves are aware of the effect such 
lutercourse has upon them, and numerous passages like the following 
are to be found in their narratives quoted by Mr. Clay :—“‘ Coming 
‘0 prison hardened me. We was always talking in prison about our 
robberies, and scheming different things. Imprisonmont does lads 
n0 good. It is best to put them in Pompey for a weck or two 
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and give them a right good flogging: lads will come 
again till they are transported.” * 
~\ a Oe ae m . . ° 
And Mr. Clay shows, with the help of his tables, how the victims 
of this corrupting system did return again and again until they were 
transported. Perhaps the strongest proof of the efficacy of the 


again and 


separate system, when at length he had obtained the remodelling of 
Preston Gaol upon that plan, is afforded by the steady diminution 
in the annual number of recommittals—a diminution which he stated 
had, though he was always sanguine on that point, far exceeded his 
expectations.T 

The potent effect. of separate confinement reveals itself in the 
awakened conscience, the self-examination, and the free and candid 
avowal of error in those subjected to its operation. To use the 
words of one of the most philosophical writers who have treated of 
reformatory discipline, M. Demetz :—“ I] faut avoir été témoin de 
ses eflets pour se faire une idée exacte de l’heureuse influence qu'il 
peut exercer sur les meurs. Une transformation complete s‘opére 
dans Pindividu quiy est soumis.s . . . . La reflexion rameéne 
sans cesse devant ses yeux le tableau de sa vie passé. . . . ll 
est amene forcement a faire un retour sur luiméme.”{  “ Everything 
that ever I did since I was a child has come back to me; and I see 
things now differeut to whatever I did before,” are words, Mr. Clay 
tells us, frequently used by prisoners in the cell.§ ‘When a man 
is put here by himself, it like forces him to pray.” || 

In one important respect Mr. Clay departed from the rigid 
observance of the separate system. The prisoners were not isolated 
in chapel, for he believed separation during divine worship to be 
destructive of devotional feeling, and that fewer offences were 
perpetrated in his chapel than in those where the prisoners are cou- 
cealed trom each other. 

‘‘With regard to the questicn of social worship in chapel and 
isolated worship, I obtained yesterday from the chapel clerk a return 
of the offences committed in chapel during the thirteen weeks ending 
on the 3Uth of April; and I find that although we had upon the 
average 290 men present daily, there were only 19 offences, and that 
these were—5 for looking about, 6 for inattention, 6 sleeping (that 
was the chaplain’s fault more than the prisoners’,) 1 turning roune, 
and 1 looking on another prisoner's book, which is no offence. er 
only say that when prisoners are spoken to in chapel earnestly en 
intelligibly (for that is the main point—speak to them so that 
can understand you,) I never saw a congregation behave so well. 


——— 
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Doubtless their excellent behaviour was to be chiefly attributed, 
in part to the shortness of the services—a point which Mr. Clay held 
to be essential to their good effect*—and still more to his manner of 
conducting them. Mr. Frederic Hill says :—*“ Religious and moral 
instruction are conveyed in an admirable manner by the chaplain in 
the daily and weekly services in the ‘chapel. . . . . The be- 
nevolent and earnest manner in which Mr. Clay addresses the 
prisoners, and the clearness both of his language and matter, are 
very striking, and must give great force to his counsel and admo- 
nitions.”t ‘* He strikes so deep,” is one of the many testimonies to 
his power in addressing the prisoners which we meet with in their 
own narratives. 

Mr. Clay appears (for many years, at least, after its adoption in 
Preston Gaol) to have preferred cellular imprisonment under all 
circumstances (except in the few cases in which regard for bodily 
and mental health forbade it) to any other system, and to have 
reconciled himself with difficulty to the association during labour 
even of men upon whom a long period of separate confinement had 
exercised its beneficial effect. It must be remembered that he had 
long been compelled to witness the horrors of promiscuous imprison- 
ment, while he had yet to gain experience of the advantages result- 
ing from modified association. The change in his opinion wrought 
by that experience may be gathered from passages in his later 
reports, as well as from his evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Prison Discipline in 1850,{ and still more 
conclusively from an extract from his journal cited by Mr. Frederic 
Hill, of which we insert a portion : 

“ April 14th—Many of the prisoners who would be otherwise con- 
fined in the corridor, and who have undergone a certain term of 
‘encellelulement,’ are now employed in the open air in taking down 
the old buildings, &c, The superintendence over them is very strict, 
and, I believe, perfectly effectual. At all events, if a word of com- 
munication should be now and then risked, anything like contamina- 
fion is impossible. Waried by this bodily and healthy labour, the 
service of the chapel seems to be now enjoyed. 

“ May 31st. . . Lhad an opportunity to-day of conversing 
with about 12 or 15 of these men, and in every case I am satisfied 
that moral progress is decidedly made. ‘Two men, more especially, 
manifested as much feeling as I ever saw evinced by men subjected 


to the strict separation of the cell. 

Aug. 18th—Since the beginning of May, the works carried on 
Within the prison-walls have required the presence of about 90 brick- 
layers, &c., and about 30 or 40 of the prisoners, On some occasions 
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a still larger number have been employed in wheeling, excavating 
dressing bricks, &c. The discipline has not suffered under these 
circumstances in the slightest degree. On the other hand, the order, 
and regularity, and decorum of the prisoners seem to have been in 
some measure communicated to the workmen. I have never heard 
any noise from them but that of their tools; their conversation is 
never, as far as can be heard, improper or even loud; and the 
governor and officers assure me, that ever since their work com. 
menced, oaths or other profane language have never been heard from 
them.” 


Testimony such as this from so acute and experienced a student 
of prison discipline must have great weight, and a peculiar value 
attaches to it when it is taken in conjunction with the success at- 
tained in Ireland by Captain Crofton, whose system includes among 
its several stages a probationary term of cellular confinement followed 
by labour in association. 

Mr. Clay devoted much attention to the subject of juvenile 
crime. He demonstrated by statistics in the gross, and by special 
instances in detail, that it has its rise in dense ignorance, in the 
demoralizing influences of low concert-rooms, penny theatres, and 
vicious literature, but more still than these in the neglect, the evil 
example, the drunkenness, and too often the brutal cruelty of parents 
of which the narratives of prisoners reveal the most hideous ex- 
ainples. But above all these causes of juvenile depravity Mr. Clay 
places the contamination of the gaol. Frightful as is the effect of 
indiscriminate association in the prison-yard upon the adult, he 
showed that upon the child it is yet more appalling. So great an 
evil made that of solitary imprisonment appear comparatively small, 
and in 1840 Mr. Clay earnestly advocated that mode of treatment 
for young criminals. The unfitness of a prison to their case, how- 
ever, pressed itself upon his mind, and in 1844 he advocated a 
system of training resembling that now pursued in reformatory 
schools.f : 

In 1850 he again urged the importance of checking crime at Its 
source by dealing with these victims of parental neglect :— 

«Are the children of neglect always to think that no one cares 
for them? Is the wretched creature’ who has met with tittle else 
than blows and imprecations, ever to be permitted to know that the 
human voice can speak in kindness as well as in curses; that he 
human hand can encourage as well as strike ?t{ that, if ‘a collar 


* Thirteenth Report of Inspectors of Prisons, Northern Districts 1848, 
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round his neck, and a cart-whip flourished over his back were what 
the gods would have appointed him,’ those ‘ gods’ were false— 
and their reign is over ?”* 

The passage quoted by Mr. Clay occurs in a work entitled 
«Model Prisons,” by Thomas Carlyle, compared with whose out- 
pourings the ravings of a lunatic and the denunciations of Judge 
Jeffreys are words of common sense, and the accents of Christian 
love! 

It was not until the end of 1851 that the appeal of the chaplain 
of Preston Gaol met with a response. <A conference on * Preven- 
tive and Reformatory Schools,” suggested by Miss Carpenter, and 
assiduously promoted by its honorary secretary, Mr. Joseph Mubback, 
of Liverpool, but which Mr. Clay and other friends to the reforma- 
tory cause united with them in convening, assembled at Birmingham 
in December of that year. Mr. Clay took an important part in all 
its meetings, opening it with prayer. In reference to this address 
the chairman, Mr. M. D. Hill, after reading a passage from a letter 
from Lord Brougham, said :—‘* Lord Brougham concludes his letter 
thus ; and after the affecting prayer we have just heard, I cannot re- 
frain from reading out that portion :—‘ Among the names attached 
to the requisition, I observe some most valuable coadjutors in the in- 
quiry of 1847 of the Lords to which I have referred. Of Mr. Clay 
especially, it would be quite impossible to exaggerate the services 
and the merits.’ ”t 

In seconding a resolution moved by the Rev. Edwin Chapman, 
Mr. Clay proved that in Preston “ criminal children were usually 
the offspring of parents well able to provide for their support and 
education, and urged that such parents ought to be compelled by 
law, to defray part or whole of the expense incurred in giving that 
religious and industrial education which they themselves have culpa- 
bly neglected to give.”{ He has also maintained, that the parents 
of children committed to prison should be held responsible for their 
cost. { 

He took no less a share in the proceedings of the second confer- 
ence held at Birmingham in 18538, and again urged that the prin- 
ciple of parental responsibility should be enforced, adducing numer- 
ous Instances to show that the money which should preserve their 
oftspring from evil is spent by vicious parents in debauchery.|| These 
conierences were speedily followed by the passing of the Juvenile 
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Offenders Act of 1854, and the establishment of reformatories 
throughout the country. To the much-debated clause in that Act 
rendering obligatory fourteen days’ imprisonment prior to admission 
to a school, Mr. Clay was, however, strongly opposed. 

‘*The indiscriminating enactment,” he says, “works most mis. 
chievously, in dooming the child to fourteen days’ exposure to the 
worst corruption, by way of prelude to the good influences of the 
reformatory. If we wished to give a thorough personal cleansing to 


the same child, we should hardly think it necessary to begin the 
process by immersing him in a common sewer.”* 


Mr. Clay has demonstrated how closely ignorance is allied with 
crime. In his report for 1837 he gives a table showing that out 
of the 935 persons committed to Preston Gaol in that year, 460 
were totally ignorant, while the best-instructed class, described as 
able to ‘read and write well,” comprised only 18 individuals; and 
this proportion is, with one or two exceptions, rather above the 
average of instruction exhibited by the statistics of succeeding 
years. Moreover, fluency in reading by no means insures compre- 
hension of what is read. Tke process is often merely mechanical, 
and conveys no meaning whatever to the mind. A young man to 
whom Mr. Clay expressed his astonishment that while he could read 
perfectly he should remain utterly ignorant of the sense of what he 
read, replied, indignantly, ‘* Why, they never learned me the wnder- 
standing of the words !”T 

Unfortunately the want of education which cuts off the class 
from which criminals spring from wholesome knowledge, does not 
keep them in ignorance of that which is baneful. To illustrate this 
fact Mr. Clay gives the following tablef :— 
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The noxious influence of such works as the histories of Jack 
Sheppard and Dick Turpin is painfully apparent in the narratives 
of prisoners already alluded to. When unable to read for them- 
selves, young lads listen with avidity to such books read aloud by 
their companions, and are fired with ambition to rival the exploits 
of the highwaymen, who, they are taught, ‘ robbed the rich for the 
poor.” * 

As regards ignorance on subjects of religion the following sta- 
tistics disclose appalling facts. Of all the prisoners committed to 
Preston Gaol in one year (1855-6) 37 per cent. were ignorant of 
the Saviour’s name and unable to repeat his prayer ; 93 per cent. 
knew his name, but could repeat the prayer only imperfectly ; 8 per 
cent. were acquainted with elementary truths; less than 2 per cent. 
possessed adequate knowledge; while none are entered under the 
head “ well-instructed.”f 

Such is the dense ignorance existing among our labouring classes 
—still existing, we grieve to say,f to the disgrace of our boasted 
high position among civilized nations. 

“If a people such as I have described, so ignorant, so degraded, 
exposed to the most demoralizing influences, but abundantly capable 
of mental and religious good, were believed to exist in some distant 
island of the Pacific, our missionaries would be poured upon their 
shores, and gold without stint would be spent in the effort to Chnis- 
tianize them. Why are our own home heathens so long overlooked ? 
Are they less ‘* benighted” than those of ‘ India’s coral strand ?”" 
No; their darkness is the more intense from its close contrast with 
the light. Are their numbers too insignificant? In this country alone 


there is nearly A MILLION OF THEM!”§ : 


Again :— 


_ “The great English institution for the conversion of the distant 
heathen, which has existed half a century, and has expended in the 
work more than a million and a half sterling, wow reckons as the fruit 
of its labours 13,000 ‘communicants.’ Last year about the same 





* Report for 1850, p. 27. 
_ t Report of 1858, p. 32. In 1847, Mr. Clay’s statements demonstrat- 
ing the ignorance of our lower classes were impugned by Mr. Edward 
Baines as gross exaggeration. Mr. Baines’s counter-state:nent we have 
not had an opportunity of reading, but judging from the elaborate reply of 
Mr. Clay in the “* Scotsman” (April, 1847), the latter gentleman appears 
oh gh established the trustworthiness of his facts and figures only too 

t Report issued in 1858 for 1855-6, p. 31. 

§ The examples of ignorance and degradation to which I have alluded 
are drawn from North Lancashire only ; and, as I showed in my last 
report only three counties in England—Cornwall, Cumberland, West- 
horeland—exhibit a more creditable moral state than this division.— 
Reports, 1846, p. 24. 
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number of our domestic heathens were summarily punished in one town 
Liverpool—for offences more or less arising from their unregarded irre. 
ligion.”’* 

& . 


Very much of the crime which fills our gaols is attributed, not 
only by Mr. Clay and others who have treated of the subject, but 
by the offenders themselves, to the temptation to evil-doing met 
with in the casino, the * penny gaff,” and the low concert-room ; 
and the revolting scenes enacted there forbid a doubt of their de- 
praving influence.t To suppress such dens of infamy seems the 
obvious remedy. Let us be assured, however, that, if suppressed 
they will soon be replaced by others, unless the ground be pre- 
occupied. 

We do not undervalue the means of recreation afforded by public 
readings, lectures, and similar entertainments.{ They are excellent, 
and the more widely multiplied the better. But there are times 
when we all, especially those who work hard with head or hand, 
need more complete relaxation than books or speeches will yield ; 
and if we prohibit lighter amusements—7n themselves harmless, we 
maintain—resort will be had to the grosser sensual indulgences, 
Very little inquiry suffices to show that the virus of such amusements 
lurks, not in the amusements themselves, but in the Drink which 
accompanies them. Banish this, and the passions which impel to 
vice and crime will never be aroused. 

Respecting the enormous cost to the community of criminals while 
at large, and the vast number of thefts and robberies in which the 
offender escapes detection, Mr. Clay has given, from time to time, 
overwhelming proof. He cites the narrative of « man in prison, 
upon only his third conviction, who must, by his own showing, have 
stolen, by a series of petty thefts, property to the amount of many 
hundred pounds. 


‘‘] cannot recollect all the robberies I have committed; they are 
many a hundred score. . . . I have committed three robberies in 
one night, and have attempted more. I have done as many as four- 
teen or fifteen in one week. . . . Many commit crimes and robberies 
for the glory of the thing, and for the sake of cracking about them 








e Report for 1849, p. 56. A 
+ See Mayhew’s * London Labour and the London Poor ; 


sf. °° , ee ‘N , ry ‘ 83 } 
‘Liverpool Life,” Liverpool, 1858; and Mr. Clay’s Report for 1850, 


p. SI, Ke. Ke. ; ' is inadliias 

t Most valuable information upon the subject of recreation ny 
working classes will be found ina pamphlet, entitled - por pg ese 
Factory Life,” by M. M., published at the ** Englishwoman’s Jouras 
oftice, 14a, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, price 6d., contains = 
account of what has been done for the social improvement of their _— 
tives (of whom they employ upwards of 2000) by the Messrs. Courtauid, 


silk crape manufacturers, at Braintree, in Essex. 
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afterwards. I did things for the sake of mischief. I couldn't be 
quiet. I mostly got into shops and public houses—seldom private 
houses, except farmers’. I did a good deal that way in the bits o’ vil- 
lages about Whitehaven. . . . Fences [receivers of stolen goods] 
should be more severely punished. They push one on and say * So- 
and-so draws three times as much as you. So-and-so would do the 


thing while you are talking about it.’”* 


Ten years later Mr. Clay informs us that there are in Liverpool 
“ 1270 thieves, whose residences are known to the police, and whose 
plunder cannot be estimated at less than 200,000/. a year. This,” 
he adds in a note, “‘ may seem a startling calculation; but an in- 
quiry, at the instance of the Liverpool Municipal Council, made some 
years ago, led to the conclusion that the annual contribution forced 
from the town by thieves was about 700,000/,” 

“ There are now many hundred pickpockets robbing at the rate of 
3002. to 10002. a year,” Mr. Clay informs us, in 1850, and adds an 
estimate, the result of careful investigation, of the ‘ cost to the pub- 
lic of 15 pickpockets during their career,’ which was no less than 
26,5002, one of them having robbed to the enormous amount of 
8,000/.£ Let us contrast this with the expenditure for reformatory 
discipline. ‘The entire annual cost per head in the Preston House 
of Correction is 16/., which is reduced by’ certain repayments, &c., 
to little more than 112.’§ | We append in a note information on this 
point respecting the Irish Convict Prisons, for which we are indebted 
to Captain Crofton.|| At the Glasgow House of Refuge, which is 
ascertained to reform 85 per cent. of its inmates, the cost of each 
lad is about 15/, a year. Let us remember, also, the numbers 
whom adult criminals, when discharged, will naturally influence, for 
evil or for good, according to the effect produced upon them while 


a 


* Report for 1839, p. 10. { Ibid, 1849, p. 27. 
t Report for 1850, pp. 41-46. § Ibid, 1849, p. 26. 
| “ The cost of a convict depends upon how many there are in each 
Prison. The establishment charges, if divided over a larger number of 
Convicts, of course reduces the cost of each. (ur present cost is there- 
fore greater, now our prisons are half empty,” [a fact of great importance, 
testifying to the efficacy of a reformatory system in diminishing crime. 
Eb.) ** than they were when they were full. The best approximation 
to what you require will be to take the number of convicts that certain 
establishment charges would provide for, and then divide the cost. 
According to this, the expense woull be about £21 per annum. By 
deducting the value of his unskilled labour, during its low scale in the 
~antate stage, its moderate scale in the ordinary stage, and its higher 
Wve in the intermediate stage, a four years’ penal servitude would cost 
£84, His unskilled labour would be worth about £65. Therefore 
Would cost the public about £19 for the four years. An invalid would 
a dead weight.”__ Letter from Captain Crofton, dated March !7th, 1859. 
1 lish Quarterly Review, January, 1858, p. 1118. 
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wnder detention. ‘* The number of legitimate children whose parents 
have been imprisoned in this gaol during the year is 1993.”* And 
let us not forget that every young offender will probably become the 
head of a family, whom he will abandon to the miserable course he 
has himself been left to pursue, or so train that they may avoid the 
crimes he has learnt to abhor, according to the treatment he shall 
have received at the hands of his country. 

Mr. Clay, in investigating the sources of crime, ascertained the 
connection between it and different trades or callings. He found 
that the proportion among prisoners, of coachmen, grooms, and post- 
boys is excessive, and deduces from this fact “ striking evidence of 
the connection between irregular employ, consequent inducements to 
drinking and crime.”t This passage confirms a statement made to 
us when visiting a pauper lunatic asylum ; that a large proportion of 
the male inmates had been coachmen and cab-drivers, who had be- 
come insane from indulgence in drink. Not only does the irregu- 
larity of their employment, but also the exposure to the weather 
they have to incur, and the impossibility of returning to their homes 
for refreshment, incite them to drink ; and it surely is a duty incum- 
bent upon their employers to reduce to the uttermost this source of 
temptation, A little thought on the part of masters and mistresses 
might save private servants from many an hour spent unnecessarily 
upon the coach-box ; while to them, though still more to those em- 
ployed on public vehicles, almost whose whole life is passed in the 
streets, an ample supply of drinking-fountains in our thoroughfares 
would prove an inestimable boon. 

Another instance in which employers are responsible for the 
temptation to drink incurred by their servants is revealed in the fol- 
lowing passage from the biography of a navvy :— 


«It is and has been a very customary thing to pay men working on 
the railway at public houses, on the Saturdays, which has been the 
ruin of many men, as well as myself. There you get seated, perhaps 
waiting two or three hours for your pay. It is a customary thing to 
have a quart of beer each man, which costs sixpence ; and when you 
are paid, it is not that quart nor that sixpence, it is keeping bad oom 
pany. You will meet with companions as will say, ‘Jack, or Bill, 
come, let us have another quart, and another gallon;’ until at last 
there becomes a most terrible scene—a tap-room full of drunken 
men.” 


That this evil may be avoided, we learn from the statement of a 
man who, after imprisonment for a serious felony, had been so for- 
tunate as to obtain employment on the railway then making between 
Bolton and Blackburn, There 


nl 


* Report for 1849, p. 46. t Ibid., 1844, p. 6. 
t Report for 1848, p. 71. 
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«The men are paid weekly in money. Tickets to * tommy-shops’ 
ér to beer-shops are unknown, added to which any labourer may re- 
ceive two shillings of his day’s wages, whenever he has done a day’s 
work. T—— says that on this line there is less irregularity and 
drinking than on any other he has seen conducted on the usual aad 
injurious system of monthly or fortnightly payments in connection 
with tickets for provisions and liquor. The name of the contractor 
(for the whole line) who has established these fair and most benefi- 
cial plans is Evans.”* 

The worse than uselessness of short imprisonments was repeatedly 
dwelt upon by Mr. Clay, and he was equally alive to the importance 
of exercising a restraining authority over persons ‘‘ who are openly 
ranning into crime.” T 

A suggestion was made in 1850, by the Recorder of Birmingham, 
that persons already convicted of an offence implying dishonesty, 
and known to have relapsed into crime, should be called upon to 
prove that they possess the means of an honest livelihood, or, in the 
absence of such proof, to give surety for their good conduct, or that 
failing also, that they should be liable to imprisonment for fixed 
periods. This proposal attracted general attention, eliciting a great 
variety of opinions. That of Mr. Clay we find in a letter to Mr. 
Hill, dated November, 1853, from which we are permitted to 
quote :— 


_ “1 believe that on a former occasion I had the pleasure of express- 
ing to you my huinble approval of the plans you have suggested with 
regard to a systematic watching of known bad characters after their 
discharge from prison, and to the coercion and punishment of those 
who are manifestly pursuing their old courses, The recent alteration 
inthe law, in respect to transportation, makes the adoption of your 
views a necessity ; for I do not think the country will ever gain a due 
mastery over its criminal population until something of the kind is 
done. The necessity for this is perhaps more strikingly apparent in 
Liverpool than in any other town. It would be absurd, if it were 
not monstrous, that in Liverpool there were, on the 31st December, 
1848, no fewer than ‘ 1270 thieves whose residences were known to the 
police,’ lhave no ‘returns’ since ‘48; but if these ‘thieves’ have 
Continued to increase in number for the last four years as they had 
done reviously, their present amount must be fearful. The increase 
from December, '47, to December, ’48, was 45 per cent !” 


The necessity of which Mr. Clay speaks for exercising a restrain- 
ing power over the criminal class, was recognised by the legislature 
m framing the Ticket-of-leave Act, when it adopted the principle 
upon which was based the plan propounded by Mr. Hill, without, 
however, his safeguard of atrial. But that Act, in its integrity, 
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* Ibid. 1847, p. 73. + Ibid., 1849, p. 39. 
Suggestions for the Repression of Crime, by M. D. Hill, Recorder 
tmingham. London, 1857. P. 15). 
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was never, in England, carried into effect. ‘The conditions inscribed 
upon the ticket-of-leave remained a dead letter (with exceptional 
cases, so few as simply to prove the rule), and those among their 
bearers who departed from prison unreformed, together with hordes 
of absolutely discharged penal-servitude men, spread terror through- 
out the land by the deeds of violence they perpetrated in all direc- 
tions. Mr. Clay’s opinion on this subject was in conformity with 
that expressed in a charge to the grand jury at Birmingham* by 
Mr. Hill, to whom he wrote, (November, 1855) :— 

“Tam very thankful to find that your views of the ‘ Ticket-of- 
leave’ plan sanction my humble opinions about the matter. If the 
system were worked with care and judgment, instead of by routine, 
I am sure it would be found to answer well.” 

Mr. Clay’s opinion, based on upwards of thirty-four years’ expe- 
rience of the criminal class, is fully confirmed by the results obtained 
in Ireland. There it has been * worked with care and judgment,” 
and there it has been “‘ found to answer well.” In 1849 he had ex- 
pressed his conviction that police surveillance, although regarded 
by many with jealous dread, besides being justly employed “ for the 
punishment of evil-doers,” is also capable of being exercised “ for the 
praise of them that do well.”t In Ireland this happy result also has 
been attained. The holders of tickets-of-leave are there called upon 
to report themselves periodically to the police. ‘‘ The greatest difl- 
culty,” said Captain Crofton, at a recent public meeting, “ at first 
with old thieves, was with regard to this matter—they were afraid 
that their every movement would be watched ; but now they regard 
registration as a protection to themselves, if well intentioned.”{ He 
mentioned as an instance of the protective power of registration, 
that at a quarter sessions in Ireland, upon one of the magistrates 
observing that there had been several offences committed in the 
county, and that he supposed ticket-of-leave men were about, the 
head of the constabulary replied that he was in a position to state 
where all the ticket-of-leave men were ; and farther, that they were all 
at work. Thus is the ticket-of-leave system, in its integrity, carried 
into effect in Ireland; thus, we trust, it will before long be bee ' 
upon in England. ‘ For” to resume the words of St. Peter, “so 18 
the will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence the igno- 


rance of foolish men.”§ tia 
Large towns Mr. Clay shows to be productive of crime,_| ut 
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* Suggestions for the Repression of Crime, p. 462. 59 
t Benet for 1849, p. 39. t Bristol Mirror, February 26th, 1859 
§ ] Pet, ii. 15. les Report for 
| Report for 1837, p. 6, and Report for, 1844, Pp. I; ‘bh analyses of 
1839, p. 13. The passages here referred to present valua ch with 
the causes and amount of crime in manufacturing as pve iets sparel¥ 
agricultural counties,'and in large towns contrasted with dist 
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necessarily so employment in factories ; and he, indeed, states that 
female operatives can claim a better character for honesty than 
domestic servants.* The conduct of persons working in factories, 
however, depends much upon the care for their welfare evinced by 
their masters. Mr. Clay enables us to contrast the general appear- 
ance and conduct of the workpeople in a mill, whose owner manifests 
no interest in their well-being, with those of the Messrs. Catterall, 
the Messrs. Horrocks, and others, who have established schools, 
libraries, &c., for the use of persons in their employ, very favourably 
to the latter, as may be supposed; and quotes the testimony of a 
large millowner to the pecuniary advantage to the masters resulting 
from such a course.f ‘* Were those to whom Providence has given’ 
position or intelligence to act according to their opportunities, their 
responsibilities, and their mrerests, how would crime dwindle!” 
Such efforts on the part of employers tend to diminish another 
source of crime pointed out by Mr. Clay—the estrangement existing 
between the upper and lower classes in this country. ‘ It is not,” 
he says, “so much wealth or power that is wanted, but friendly 
interest, timely advice, a more free and more frequent intercourse 
among the different "classes of the community. Who cannot do 
something in one of these ways ?”§ 

To the discomfort experienced by children, especially of the 
lower classes, in places of worship, the cold, the fatigue, and the 
hard raps from a beadle or monitor’s cane which afflict them during 
the long services, and inspire a distaste for church and chapel, as 
well as to using the Bible as a task-book, Mr. Clay attributes much 
ofthe godlessness which leads to crime.|| 

His paper on the effect upon committals of Bad and Good Times, 
read before the British Association in 1854, and which he incorpo- 
rated in his report for 1855, has made his opinion upon that subject 
80 well known, that we shall allude to it here but very slightly, and 
only as it illustrates the connection between drinking and crime. 

Many years before, he had noticed the intemperence, and con- 
sequent increase in “assaults,” resulting from a period of prosperity. 4] 
In 1847, a time of distress, crime had considerably decreased 
compared with the three preceding years of abundant employment.** 


“The embarrassments of 1847, which in North Lancashire threw 
more than 12,000 ‘hands’ out of work, and more than 30,000 on 
“ short time,” produced scarcely an appreciable effect on the numbers 
mour calendars.”t¢ “Crime and disorder are decreasing; and 








* Report for 1844, p.6 + Ibid., 1848, p. 41. 1849, pp. 53. 54. 


+ tbid., p. 52. § Ibid., 1853, p. 48. 
I Ibid., 1839, p. 12, and for 1846, p. 23. 
4 Report, for 1844, p. 3. ** Ibid., 1847, p. 4. 
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circumstances authorise the hope that the favourable movement is 
something even more hopeful than the mere moral fluctuation of the 
great popular wave. The decrease since 1845is attributed by Mr. Shep. 
pard, the chief constable of Salford, mainly to the restricted means of 
indulgence in liquor, In this view I fully share; and it is, I think, 
singularly corroborated by the falling off in the revenue derived from 
malt and British spirits in the present year. A decrease of eight 
millions of bushels of the former, and two millions of gallons of the 
latter, argues less drinking and consequently less crime.”* 


In 1850, a season of prosperity, though the decrease in the 
number of commiitals generally, and of recommittals especially, 
demonstrated the favourable working of the reformatory system 
now established in Preston Gaol, there had been a rapid increase in 
the number of summary convictions which required investigation. 
The result of his inquiries confirmed Mr. Clay’s opinion that, to use 
the words of the chief constable, Captain Woodford, which he cites, 
‘in times of distress more crime is committed, and that in prosperous 
times the people are prone to indulge in those excesses which lead to 
disorder, drunkenness, and quarrels.”= In 1850 and 1851, when 
employment was abundant, the offences punished by summary 
jurisdiction were far more than double the number of those so dealt 
with in 1847, the commitments for vagrancy and drunkenness having 
increased threefold. ‘‘In Liverpool, in the year of distress, 1848, 
the apprehensions of the ‘drunk and disorderly,’ were 3019; in 
prosperous 1855 they amounted to 9055!”{ The following table 
adds one more “ damning proof” to the evidence so painfully abun- 
dant in Mr. Clay's pages, that our working classes, although they 
endure adversity with heroic fortitude, have yet to learn how to 
render a season of high wages and abundant employment the basis 
of permament prosperity, instead of the high road to degradation 
and crime. 

‘“ Criminal Returns from Manchester."§ 
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to intemperance, to the increased numbers who enter our prisons in 


od times.”* 
« The general conclusions deducible from the facts now detailed 


appear to be that “‘ bad times” may add a few cases to the sessions 
eglendars, and that “ good times” greatly aggravate summary 
convictions; that the increase to the the sessions consists of the 

oung and thoughtless, who, when thrown into idleness, are liable to 
ee into dishonesty ; and that the increase of summary cases arises 
from the intemperance whieh high wages encourage among the 
ignorant and sensual.” 


Notwithstanding all that has been said and written upon this 
vice, notwithstanding that, whatever the social evil we investigate, 
drunkenness reveals itself as its author; that “ into whatever path of 
benevolence the philanthropist may strike, the drink demon starts 
up before him, and blocks his way ;”{ notwithstanding that year by 
year thousands upon thousands of its victims fill the poorhouse, the 
madhouse, and the grave, we must believe that those whose lot in 
fife has placed them above the labouring classes are yet in ignorance 
of the extent to which the habit of intemperance prevails among 
their humbler fellow-countrymen. Upon what other supposition can 
their apathy with respect to this overwhelming evil be ascounted for ? 
But ignorance of that which involves the misery or the well-being 
of our fellow-creatures becomes a sin if the means of knowledge 
exist, and are neglected. 


' “It és palling to the attention to have it dragged through successive 
stories of neglected infancy, idle and godless youth, drunken and 
coon an manhood; but, nevertheless, these stories should be reaad— 
et me say studied—by every one to whom the real state of society is 
amatter either of temporal or spiritual solicitude. The same, or 
similar details, may recur so often as to tire the unthinking, but that 
Very repetition may rouse the thoughtful; for it must be borne in 
mind that these are only a few specimen memoirs, illustrative of the 
conduct and condition of very many thousands in this country.”§ 


From the melancholy narratives thus introduced, we select a few 
extracts which will enable our readers to form some estimate of the 
cost and consequences of drunkenness. It will be remembered that 
the innumerable instances cited by Mr. Clay, which our limits permit 
us to do little more than indicate, all came within the knowledge of 
the officer of one gaol, and sufficiently prove that his opinion of the 
fearful extent to which the working classes indulge in habits of 

King, was founded—as might be éxpected from one of so 
roughly logical amind —-upona rule,and not upon exceptional cases. 

A careful examination of Mr. Clay’s tables of offences from 1837 
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until 1856, shows that the proportion of crime which originated in 
acts of drunkenness amounted to nearly one-third of the whole ; but 
he tells us “if the extent of the habit could be known, we should 
find that more than another third of the yearly offences would be 
thus accounted for.”* 


‘* Delinquents will readily admit the particular instances of drunken. 
ness which may have been the “ proximate cause” of the offences, but 
they are by no means so willing to allow that they are habitually or 
frequently drunkards. Many a man has denied that he was addicted 
to liquor, who, nevertheless, has admitted that he spent weekly one- 
fourth or one-third of his wages in the public house.” + 

‘* J. W. had been in the receipt of twenty-six shillings weekly for 
fourteen years, up to within a fortnight of the time of his committal. 
! asked him what he had saved.—“ Nothing.” ‘ How much would 
you now be worth if you had put into the savings bank all that you 
have spent in liquor ?”——** Why I believe about 400/.!” And thus it 
is with thousands! .... If the ordinary principles of prudence 
and economy which guide the middle classes, and the neglect of which 
would bring them to poverty, were communicated to the labouring 
portion of the community, and acted upon by them, I an persuaded 
that, with certain inevitable exceptions, they would soon entirely and 
permanently emancipate themselves from all dependance upon charity 
and the poor rate; but I fear that this ‘consummation so devoutly to 
be wished’ can never be brought about so long as places are licensed, 
if not for the purpose, certainly with the effect, of tempting the 
labourer and artisan into excess and ruin.’ 

“J. P., committed on acharge of felony; only 29 years of age. He 
formerly earned nearly forty shillings a week as overlooker in a fac- 
tory. For about six years he spent ‘a sovereign a week’ in liquor. 
.. . J. N, could earn, in the summer, seven shillings or eight shil- 
lings daily . . . yet too often the whole has been spent in drinking 
and treating.’’§ 

“T. B., a collier, said:—“I’ve spent in drink, one way and 
another, a hundred pounds this last four months; and what's worse, 
I've pawned about thirty pounds’ worth of goods, and made all the 
money away.” . 

“The Appendix contajns statements and narratives by numerous 
victims of intemperence—or rather, of the beer-shop and pajeace™ 
I possess fifty-two of these personal histories, written or dictated ” 
adults ; and in all but two of them these places figure as the Best 
cause and continued incitement to almost any crime by which society 
is injured,” I 

« In these it may be destinctly seen how crime flows—the ere. 
is not so inappropriate as it may seem—from, through, at and 
beer-shop. It is there that the poacher receives his first jesson As 
his chief encouragement; there the reckless ‘ navvy squanders 
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earnings and his strength, often drinking himself into desperation, 
and so becoming ready for any act of robbery or plunder, in order to 
purchase means for another debauch ; there labourers and artisans 
assemble by troops, and drink away wages, clothing, health, life.* 
There they take their wives’ and children’s bread and cast it to dogs! 

“ It may be thought that the insane fondness for drink is confined, 
after all, to the criminal population of the country, to ‘da classe 
dangereuse.’ It would be some little drawback from the mischief to 
have it so limited. But I must proceed to state that which will dis- 
sipate such an idea, and indicate how far the infatuation prevails 
among the whole working part of the people. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself which enabled me to estimate, or rather to ascertain, the 
weekly expenditure in liquor of all the men—hard-workiny labourers 
and skilled artisans—employed by one master. The result I give in 
the Appendix, and I venture to recommend it as well deserving of 
serions consideration.”+ The table alluded to exhibits the wages 
earned by 131 men—distinguishing between the married and single— 
whose wages ranged from eleven to forty shillings per week, the 
greater number earning from twenty to thirty shillings, 

“The gross weekly earnings of the 131 men amount to 154/. 16s., 
and the aggregate of the sum weekly spent by them in liquor is 
34/. 15s,, or 22.4 per cent of their wages. On the supposition that 
these wages and this expenditure continue nine months in the year, 
39 weeks X 34/. 15s. = 1,355/. But as the 131 include 12 who en- 
tirely abstain from liquor, each of the 119 drinkers expends annually 
Ill, 7s. 9d. in the indulgence of this propensity.t We see there. 
that taking any 100 or 150 well-employed workmen [except that 
small proportion who are total abstainers], each of them, on the 
average, devotes to the pleasures of drink more than 25 per cent. of 
his earnings ; that many married men thus squander 40 or 50 per 
cent. ; and that some are so infatuated as to throw away weekly, in 
drink, thirty-five shillings out of forty shillings wages. I have 
minutely examined the official returns by the gentlemen respectively 
Superintending the county, Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Preston, 
and Wigan police, and I find that in the year 1846 more than 15,200 
persons appeared before the magistrates charged with drunkenness, 
ane upwards of 10,000 more accused of “ breach of the peace” and 

assaults ;” offences implying drunkenness in almost every case. I 
do not now notice those more terrible offences, mauslaughter, rape, 
ipenery. which are almost always produced by the same cause. It is 

e knowledge of facts like these which renders credible the calcu- 
ih expenditure in the United Kingdom, in intoxicating drink, viz., 

ore than sixty-five millions of pounds sterling annually !§ Ten times 
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® 
nigh meres says: “I have noted, for pretty nearly the last twenty 
a if you exclude inquests held on children and accidents in 
; 9 nearly nine-tenth of the inquests I hold each year are on the 
; _ persons whose deaths are to be attributed to drinking.” 
Thee for 1847, p.- 18. t Appendix to Report for 1847, p. 45. 
ater estimate Mr. Clay appears to have had reason, @ few years 
to the ? raise considerably. The recorder of Birmingham, in a charge 
l@ grand jury delivered in January, 1853,says: ‘ The cost of stimu- 
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the usual amount of the English poor rates! That is, the ignorant 
and the profligate squander away the means of comfortable livelihood 
or independence, and then come in pauperism and shame to seek a 
miserable support from those who have been sober and prudent.” 

“I would shortly advert to the evidences brought to light by the 
Preston “turn-out,” of the almost incredible expenditure of the 
industrial classes in drink. Through the courtesy of the chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, I received from the supervisor of 
this district an account of the consumption of spirits and beer in the 
borough of Preston during the six months preceding, and the six 
months of, the strike. From this account it would appear that. . . 
the diminished expenditure in the ale and beer-houses of the borough, 
for the six months of the strike, was about 1,000/. weekly ! an enor- 
mous sum, when considered as the result of decreased drinking 
amongst those who formed the body of “ turn-outs,” only 4,050 of 
whom were males about eighteen years of age! Now, as this weekly 
thousand pounds’ worth of drink was dispensed with by our factory 
hands during the six or seven months of the strike, it may be con- 
cluded that, when in receipt of their ordinary wages, they might 
easily save the money. Fifty thousand pounds annually ‘laid up in 
store” by them would incalculably promote their own happiness and 
social elevation, as well as the welfare and credit of the town, The 
contrast between what might be done, and what is done, in this 
respect is very sad; for it appears that in November, 1852, there 
were only 905 ‘factory hands, spinners, and weavers” among the 
depositors of the savings bank, aod their accumulated store for, pro- 
bably, some twenty or thirty years, was only 17,527/.! It might 
have been a million! It moves indignation as well as sadness to 
think of this enormous waste; to think that a large portion of our 
harvests—of the bounteous gifts of Almighty Providence to the poor, 
and ivtended for their food and sustenance—is made deliberately and 
systematically the means of their impoverishment and degradation. 
There is little or no hope of remedy for these things until the really 
Christian part of the public fully recognises the evil, and with one 
mind determines to have it removed.” 


We have seen what vast sums of money, which might raise Its 





lants (alcoholic drinks and tobacco) is upwards of fifty hayes iy 
perannum. Indeed, according to the deliberate opimion of “ on 
the able and experienced chaplain of Preston Gaol, than — aS ae 
has more carefully studied the question, the true cost to the ame 
nation is little short of a hundred millions, aggravated as It ca Me 
profits of retailers and by those fradulent additions to the a7 ag 
are the result of adulteration.”— Repression of Crime, P- this first 
note Mr. Clay appends the following statement founded ha, pr British 
and lowest éstimate of the amount expended in drink int tig 
Isles :—** The expenditure in drink exceeds by five agree five 
declared value of the exports of the United Kingdom; and 1s aan setae 
times the amount of all the local taxation of the country, P 


included !” 59. 
, Report for 1847, pp. 18, 19. + Report for 1859, P 
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rs to a position of comfort, independence, and even wealth, 
are habitually squandered upon drink. We have yet to present to 
our readers proofs of the appalling harvest of human woe in which 
that dread sowing results. ‘The details we have to give are indeed, 
revolting, but they must not be withheld. The surgeon who would 
effect a cure dares not shrink from probing the wound to its foulest 
depths. We would not, however, have it inferred that Mr. Clay 
attributed a habit of reckless drinking to the whole of our working 
population, any more than we ourselves would do so. He gladly 
notes instances to the contrary, and demonstrates by examples 
within his own knowledge, the benefits which flow from abstinence. 
But such cases, alas! are few and far between, and only lighten, at 
rare intervals, the gloom of his mournful experience. Unhappily, 
too, the very kindness towards each other practised by the working 
classes, in a degree which may well put the wealthier and more highly 
educated to shame, but too often results, through the baneful influ- 
ence of drink, in the destruction of the recipients ; and hundreds 
of the unemployed find their way into prison, victims to such mis- 
directed sympathy. “Sir,” they have said to Mr. Clay, in tones as 
bitter as they were sad, “ you can get drink given you when you 
can get nothing else !” * 

The report for 1846 shows that almost all the cases of recom- 
mittals are attributable to drink.+ It gives us also the following 
table, indicating the connection between ignorance and intemperance, 
from which we may infer, that the latter is often indulged in as the 


“ means of relaxation its unhappy victims are capable of appre- 
cating. 


“ Table showing the ages of persons led into offence by drunken- 
hess” [committed to Preston Gaol during 1846], “ who are also desti- 
tute of all general and religious knowledge.’’t 











D 20 31 41 51 
egrees of lgnorance. Under 20} to to to and Total. 
‘eats, ual 30 40 50 | upwards. 
Unable to read j 
BS ob 17 89 42 23 16 187 
pantie tonamethe months} 17 77 | 34 | 2i 12 161 
€ to repeat a prayer 8 57 | 24 16 ll 116 


























We now insert ial j : 
‘ a special instance, taken from many, of the mise 
resulting from drink. js ” 


i 





* Ibid., 1848, p. 34. + Ibid., 1846, pp. 4 and 8. 
t Report for 1846, p. 36. 
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‘* To make things short, I have been guilty of crimes of every sort 
except murder... . . [soon got to drinking, . . . . breaking the 
sabbath, going to ale-houses and carding, and meanwhile clamming 
[starving’] my wife and children, . . . Since we began to have chil- 
dren, I began to take the oldest to the public-houses with me. It 
usec to stick hold of my hand, and I used tu lead it. And when] 
had gone a sitting all day [at a public-house}, and had been drinking 
there, my wife would have come, and begged me to come home. 
And when I wouldn’t, she would have said, ‘ Well, if thou won't 
come, thou must keep the child with thee’ And then I would have 
set to, and fed the child with rum and brandy and all—all sorts of liquor 
as we had been drinking. This child is now turned five years old; 
and if I were to say that it has been drunk a hundred times sometimes 
almost choked, with its mouth open—I don't think I should be lying. 
And the mother would have been so badly frightened, she would 
have sat feeding it with cold water and vinegar to sober it. The 
second child, thirteen months younger, has been brought up in the 
same way only worse. If I had asked either of those children to act 
the drunken man, they would have done it on the floor ; and then I was 
just suited—just proud to let people see how well they could do it. 
Within this last three-quarters of a year I have learned my wife to 
drink. When she would have come for me, I would keep pressing 
drink on her. Now she can drink ; but before, nobody could be more 
against it. ..... This isa woeful sight for God to see! Both 
parents drunk in bed, with their clothes on, in the middle of the day- 
time ; one throwing up on one side, and the other on the other side, 
and this in the presence of three children. The oldest lad would have 
said, ¢ Ma’am art thou drunk? Art thou drunk like my dad?’ And 
this same child has brought me up many a pot of water in a morning, 
when I have been drunk overnight.”* 


This mode of life ha pursued for three years, when the offence 
was committed which consigned him to gaol. He had continued 
“full of spite against every one” there for many weeks, when at 
length that power of affecting his audience which the chaplain pos- 
sessed in so remarkable a degree, touched even this man’s heart. 

It is satisfactory to learn that some months after his liberation, 
notwithstanding many difficulties and temptations, he was perse- 
vering in the better course he had chosen. 

In 1847, Mr. Clay writes of drnnkenness :-— 


“1 believe that but for this besetting sin the population of North 
Lancashire would exhibit virtues of the highest order. . . » An eX 
amination of the records which I have kept for many years assures 
me that the offences for which distress is pleaded are exceeded po 
fold by those in which drunkenness is admitted. During acl 4 
year 1 have examined more carefully the alleged pleas of eas the 
order to note the fact rather than the excuse ; and the tab ” "I 
Appendix show that while only seventeen felonious offences cou 
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* Ibid., 1846, p. 43. + Ibid., p. 46. 
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attributed to distress—that being in many cases the consequence of 
drink or idleness—one hundred and seventeen were undoubtedly caused 


by drunkenness.”* 


In 1848, he says :-— 


«The creaT sin is still, even in these times of poverty and sorrow, 
foremost in the ranks of iniquity, or rather foremost as the leader 
of a host of crimes—heading on a disorderly multitude of brutal 
passions and vile propensities which, but for its inflaming influence, 
would remain dormant and harmless. It still rises, in savage hos- 
tility, against everything allied to order and religion ; it still barri- 
cades every avenue by which truth and peace seek to enter the poor 
man's home and heart.” t 


A lad in prison for felony, and whose history proves that parental 
neglect was the cause of his crime, relates of his father, a confirmed 
drunkard— 


“ At last he got my mother agate drinking, and she would go away 
for about three days, and leave five children in the house with no 
one to take care of them, and sometimes no bread. . . . Father began 
wselling all the goods till he sold all that we had—only ten chairs 
and a bed; he also sold the bedstocks, and spent all the money in 
drink... . One night he came home drunk, and laid himself on the 
bed, and never doffed his clothes; and in the morning he was found 
dead!" The youth’s better feelings were awakened by a sermon 
from the chaplain, and his good aspirations were given a practical 
direction by a second sermon upon drunkards, every word of which 
doubtless came home to the poor boy’s heart. ‘1 thought about 
my poor brothers, for I knew they was going the wrong road, and I 
thought, | must try if I can show them the right road, for | knew 
they would be very willling to learn; for many atime they have 
said to my mother, ‘ Mother, why dont you be steady and save your 
money, and buy some clothes and send us to school ?? Then she 
would have set her down and began crying, but give them no answer, 
as if she wanted som’ une to show her the right way. ... 1 think 
when my mother sees her children praying, and saving their money 
to buy books with, it will begin and turn her heart."§ 





* According to my experience, at least three-fourths of the criminal 
charges that are brought to trial, originate in habits of intemperance, 
and the spending ail leisure time in public-houses.” Mr. Justice 
Wightman.—KReport for 1847, p. 17. 

+ Report for 1848, p. 33. t lbid., 1848, p. 60. 

§ Report for 1848, p. 62. We cite a parallel instance of inversion of 
duty between parent and child. At a ragged-school in Bristol, ‘‘a little 
fellow, nine years old, applied to the master for leave to go home. He 
Was asked why he wanted to go home, when he replied, he ‘‘ must let 
Mammy out ;” and on further inquiry it appeared that this poor lad, 
shortly before coming to school that morning, had found his mother 
drunk in a public-house ; he had contrived to get her home, and then, in 
— to save her from injury in his absence, he had locked the door on 

er, and put the key into his pocket. It was now time he calculated, for 
Se, to have so far recovered from her intoxication as to be set at liberty.” — 

“g9gestions for the Repression of Crime, p. 365. 
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It is pleasant to know that the writer of the foregoing statement 
was reported as conducting himself well, twelve months after his 
liberation.* 

In his report for 1855, Mr. Clay states, with regard to the offences 
committed by prisoners in Preston Gaol, during that year— 


“The highway robberies have been, in every instance, the conse- 
quence of drunkenness. After a debauch in an ale or beer-house, it 
too often happens that some of the “company” are found in the high 
road or in the streets, the perpetrators, or the victims, of a robbery 
originating in the sudden and wicked impulses engendered by intoxi- 
cation. In other but less numerous cases, drunken men are set upon 
by ruffians, who systematically look out for such prey, and effect 
their object by the aid of a “ picking-up woman,” or by the shorter 
process of the “ garotte.””’f 


“In the last two years,” he writes “it has been my melancholy 
duty to converse with 1,126 male prisoners rendered such by 
drink ;”{ and he appends a table showing that upwards of two- 
thirds of the heaviest offences during one of these years had pro- 
ceeded from the same source. 


** Are these figures to be passed over as dry and repulsive statistics ? 
Surely not. When murders, manslaughters, stabbings, shooting, 
rapes, burglaries, ‘‘ and such like,” to the number of 250 in one year, 
and in one county, are traceable directly to acts of drunkenness, or 
more directly, but no less certainly, to habits of drunkenness, Chris- 
tian feeling must indeed be dormant if it is not moved to deep sorrow 
for the crimes, and roused into determination to abate the cause of 
them. 

«‘ Within a few hours of writing the above, the criminal history of 
Liverpool recorded that a police-officer was called into a house in 
that town, where he found a girl ofeight years old lying dead, 
and a boy of four years old in a dying state, both naked, their bones 
protruding through their skin, and their bodies covered with filth ; a 
third child ‘cowering in a corner,more like a d@% than a human being. 
And who werethe perpetrators of this tragedy ? Drunkard parents! 
who thus exemplify the horrible consequences of this national vice 
almost at the very time when the legislature repeals a law which 
would have set some bounds to the practice of it.”§ 


In the passage here quoted, Mr. Clay alludes to the rescinding of 
the Act which restricted the sale of liquor on Sunday. He cites 
the narrative of a prisoner belonging to a respectable rank in society, 
who forcibly describes the drinking in which young men of his class— 
that of shop-assistants—habitually indulge on Sunday, and which 
had brought him and his companions to gaol.|| Even to persons 


ed 





* Report for 1848, p. 63. + Report for 1855, p. 7: 
t Ibid., p. 56. § Ibid., 1855, p. 57. 
\| Ibid, 1855, p. 97. 
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comparatively well educated, the temptation afforded by drink to 
abuse the day of rest is often too strong to be resisted ; while of the 
Sunday debaucheries practised by a still lower class the reports 


afforded superabundant proof. 

Those who have reflected upon the consequences which must 
ensue from billeting militiamen upon public-houses will not be sur- 
prised to hear that “ the extraordinary amount of militiarecommittals 
is solely attributable to drunkenness ; as, indeed, are almost all the 
recommittals. It is certainly astounding that while the recommittals 
of males within the year for civil offences are under 7 per cent, 
those of the militia, chiefly, though not solely, for military offences, 
exceed 52 per cent.”* We cite this passage from Mr. Clay’s con- 
cluding report. Its pages are crowded with cumulative evidence 
of those dire results of drink, which, for upwards of thirty years, he 
had unceasingly urged upon public attention.f We had intended 
quoting many passages from this and other reports (in addition to 
those already given,) in which Mr. Clay powerfully advocates pro- 
hibitory legislation ; but want of space limits us to the following 
extract :— 


‘‘The chief cause which leads to the commission of criminal 
offences the chaplain still believes to be the ale-houses and the beer- 
shops. They are answerable, directly or indirectly, for nearly three- 
= of the imputed felonies tried within the last year.—Report for 

32.” 

“Eighteen cases of murder and manslaughter, in one year, arising 
solely in the propensity to, and facilities for, the abuse of intoxicating 
liquors! Were any new cause of crime, prevalent as the one I speak 
of, suddenly to appear among us, the energies of the whole community 
would be forthwith directed to its suppression; but we have become 
familiar with the features of this old destroyer ; and, as if crime and 
ruin were not broadly written upon them, continue insensible to their 
real hideousness,—Report for 1838,”t 

_* What can be done,” exclaims an author whose experience of the 
vices and virtues of working men forcibly corroborates the opinions 
of Mr. Clay, “to rid Britain of this besetting sin of her working 
classes? Will no great soul give to this subject serious thought and 
persevering effort? Is there no ‘ wise man’ who will stretch forth 
his hand to ¢ save a city,’ or a nation, by his wisdom in suggesting, 
and his energy in carrying through, a moral or legislative cure for 
this corroding disease? Will the day never come when we shall be 
able to give our working brothers their holiday, their one little green 


—— 





* Ibid, 1858, p. 22. 
_t In the first of my reports, of which I possess a copy—that for 1825— 
it was declared that “the overwhelming curse which debases and ruins 
the lower class resides in the ale-houses.”—Report for 1858, p. 34. 
} Report for 1852, p. 14. 
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isle here and there upon a sea of toil, without its ending by numbers 
of them drinking themselves into ferocity or idiotey ?”¢ 


The “wise men” are not wanting, and their “ energy and wisdom” 
are already stirring to save the nation from the curse of drunkenness, 
They desire to give the people a Maine law as the only legislative 
protection which bas been found efficient against drink; but until 
the nation is ready for that vast reform it would be futile to intro- 
duce it. A tentative measure, therefore, has been proposed, which 
shall enable a majority—not less than two-thirds—of the ratepayers 
of any district to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating liquors in their 
locality. This measure, known as the Permissive Bill, has been in 
agitation many months; it ranks among its supporters some of the 
most enlightened men of our country; and a resolution, urging its 
adoption by her Majesty’s government, was carried by acclamation 
at the great meeting held in Exeter Hall on the 16th of last 
February.+ 

On that occasion Professor F. W. Newman declared that it is the 
rich, and not the poor, who desire to retain the liquor traffic. We 
fear there is too much truth in the assertion. The higher classes 
are restrained by education and public opinion from those excesses 
into which the ignorant are tempted by drink ; and though sums of 
disgraceful amount are squandered by them upon intoxicating liquors, 
still these bear no comparison with the proportion of their income 
wasted by the lower classes upon the same indulgence. Thus the 
rich are spared the bitter penalties which drink inflicts upon the 
poor ; and, forgetful of the Christ-like admonition of St. Paul, “ It 
is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak,” there are 
many we fear among us who, because we can indulge it without 
self-risk, would not forego our individual gratification to save our 
brethren from the misery into which, unprotected by the education 
we have neglected to give, drink will inevitably plunge them. 

We now conclude onr memoir of Mr. Clay. During the long 
period of his ministration at Preston he was associated with almost 
every good work set on foot inthattown, party feeling or sectarianism 
never marring his benevolence. In the visitations of distress to 
which manufacturing districts are subject he was always among the 
most active friends of the unemployed. He formed the Preston 
Charitable Society, which sought to detect and punish imposture 
and to succour the deserving poor; and the Soup Kitchen owed 
much to his assistance. The Mechanics’ Institute, as well as the 
Philosophical and Fine Arts Institutions, also were indebted to him 


a 
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* English Hearts and English Hands,” pp. 214, 215. London. 
+ Alliance Weekly News, Feb, 26, 1859. 
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for support.* It was his practice to perform himself the important 
duties of a Patronage Society in maintaining a correspondence with 
discharged prisoners, and aiding them with his sympathy and 
advice,t and he strove to lessen the difficulties which impede their 
efforts to obtain work by the establishment, in conjunction with a 
few benevolent friends, of a local association for the employment of 
liberated convicts.t 

Apart from the valuable documents published by him as chaplain 
to the gaol, Mr. Clay drew up, in 1844, an able report, upon the 
sanitary condition of Preston, of which Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, and others, expressed the highest opinion§. Mr. 
Chadwick also bore testimony to those services he rendered by dis- 
playing, in an able pamphlet, the murderous influence of burial- 
clubs. 

W Pai already spoken of the attack of brain fever, the con- 
sequence of overwork and anxiety, which soon after his marriage 
nearly deprived Mr. Clay of life. A similar affliction, resulting 
from the same causes, befell him in 1845; and after this illness he 
never entirely regained his health. His duties at the gaol were 
now too heavy a tax upon his strength; but the efforts made by 
friends to obtain some preferment of not much less value than the 
chaplaincy (for he could not afford to forego a modest emolument) 
failed, and he was compelled to struggle on at his post until the 
completion of his thirty-sixth year of service should entitle him to 
a full retiring pension. This, at the cost of health, broken beyond 
the possibility of recovery, he accomplished. But the hand of death 
was already upon him when he resigned little more than a year ago. 
He removed to Quorndon in Derbyshire for the benefit of its fine 
air; and thence, late in the autumn of last year, to Leamington. 
Very shortly after making this change he became seriously ill, and 
only three days later—on Sunday, the 21st November—he died. 
On the following Friday he was buried at Churchtown, near 
Garstang, in the same grave in which his wife had been laid five 
months before. 

“Had his country rendered to Mr. Clay but a tithe of the good 
which he conferred on his country, he might still have been alive, 
assisting by his counsel, if unable still to engage in active labour ; 
but his spirit and liberality were beyond his physical strength and 
narrow income. He was allowed and compelled to work beyond 


his power. No church living, to which he would have done so much 
honour, was presented to him; and till it was too late, no assistance 





* Preston Guardian. 
t Inspector of Prisons’ Report, Northern District, 1848. 
Preston Guardian. 
Testimonials. 
Burial-Clubs and Infanticide in England. A Letter to W. Brown, 
Esq., M. P., by the Rev. J. Clay, B. D. Preston. 
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was afforded him in the discharge of his prison duties, or the mearis 
offered to him of retiring on a pension sufficient for his necessities, 
and the consequence is, that Mr. Clay has sunk into the grave 
before his natural time.”’ 

“May his own country and the country at large, as far as still 
lies in their power, discharge to Mr. Clay's children the debt of 
gratitude which they left unpaid to the philanthropist himself!" 


Our sketch of Mr. Clay’s life and labours is very imperfect, and 
our notice of his writings conveys a far from adequate impression of 
their value. To be rightly appreciated they must be studied again 
and again. It was his intention, had life and health been spared, 
to have given to the world the collected results of his experience in 
prison discipline, and he had already amassed the material for his 
work. Yet although he himself was not permitted thus to crown 
his lifelong labours, his design will be carried into execution. The 
son, who has undertaken this pious duty, has wisely chosen biogra- 
phy as the appropriate vehicle for transmitting the precious legacy 
which, in the noble example of his life, no less than in those facts 
and suggestions teaching us the most effective treatment of criminals, 
and surest prevention of crime, John Clay has bequeathed to man- 
kind. 





This very beautiful memoir of Mr. Clay, recalls to our recollection 
a passage in the essay, Not so Bad as They Seem, addressed to Mr. 
Recorder Hill, and which we think not inappropriate for insertion 
here.—Epb. I. Q. R. 


My dear sir, Bull must look about him, and not permit himself to 
see through the spectacles of The Times; Prison Discipline, Penal 
Labor, and the Ticket-of-Leave Systems are questions for Bull's own 
consideration ; however much the philanthropist may feel satisfied 
in the success of all and each of these questions, the tax-paper has 
equal cause for self-gratulation. If the one experience satisfaction 
in contemplating the improved method by which education 1s com- 
bined with reformation,—the other can as truly feel elated, because 
his property is rendered more secure, and fewer calls are made upon 
his breeches pocket for the support of the Gaol, the Workhouse, - 
Hospital, and the Convict Prison. Would that these things ha 
been known to our fathers ; would that they were fully known now, 
for well has it been written by Mr. Adderley, in his excellent pam- 





* Alliance Weekly News, Dec. 11, 1858. We quote from a wi 
Mr. Clay, contributed by Mr. Frederic Hill, late Inspector © sdate of 
whose official duties (before he resigned that office) brought aA +8 hr0- 
Preston Gaol periodically under his notice, and whose support 1 4 
moting its reform was warmly appreciated by Mr. Clay. 
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phlet, Transportation Not Necessary—* What hecatombs of virtue 
may we not have sacrificed, merely by a mistaken process in punish- 
ing vice! How much, also, may we not have multiplied sinners by 
an erroneous definition of sin.” 

I know that it is very difficult to induce Bull to change anything 
which he calls a system. ‘The brave old spirit of Merton is ever 
before him, and in this question of Prison Discipline his ablest 
frimds have occasionally endeavoured to keep him wrong. You 
know that the Preston House of Correction is now admitted to be 
one of the best managed institutions in the Kingdom; you have 
freqttently referred me for sound information, and for enlightened 
opinions, to the invaluable Reports of its veteran Chaplain, our 
respected friend, the Rev. John Clay; but thirty-six years ago, 
Sydney Smith, notwithstanding his clear sound sense, his world-wide 
sympathies, and his reforming tendencies, when writing in The 
Edinburgh Review, decried the system of prison work, just then 
introduced into the Preston House of Correction, as not rendering 
prisons “ terrible :”’—it was contended that all the looms of Preston 
Gaol should be banished, ard that for them should be substituted the 
_ capstan, the tread-mill, or some species of toil where the prisoner 

could not see the result of hislabour. It was further contended that 
this labor should be monotonous, irksome and dull as possible,—all 
pulling and pushing, instead of reading and writing. It was said 
that although crons should never be put upon prisoners before trial, 
_ ‘yet after trial, there was great advantage to be derived from the 
disgrace and humiliation of irons and of a particolored prison dress. 
Terror, and pain, and suffering—wasted, useless, suffering should 
be, according to Sydney, the foundation of every penal system. 
Reformation was never thought of; it was recommended that a 
Prisoner committed for three months should pass a part of that 
period in complete darkness ; the rest in complete solitude, perhaps in 
complete idleness (for solitary idleness leads to repentance) The 
prisoner should be exempted from cold, be kept perfectly clean, have 
sufficient food to prevent hunger or illness, wear the prison dress and 
moderate irons, and have no communication with any body but the 
oflicers of the prison and the magistrates. 

These were Sydney Smith’s opinions in 1821, but in 1856, the old 
fire of Henry Brougham, in its brilliancy, its ardor, and its power, 
blazed up once more, and thus he wrote to you, in that noble paper 
on The Inefficiency of Simply Penal Legislation, read at the Bristol 
Meeting of the National Reformatory Union :— 


“All writers upon the subject of penal laws have laid it down at 
the outset of their tractates that the only end of punishment is to 
teach others by example, and to prevent he criminal himself from re- 
peating his offence. But they forget the second head of their dis- 
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course almost as soon as they have laid it down, or they only keep it 
in view so far as to show that the means of prevention are the de 
struction of the offender by his death, or the removing him from the 
country by exile, or the incapacitating him from wrong doing by 
perpetual imprisonment. None of them, so far as I am aware, con- 
template the case of those convicts who are again to enter society, 
either by return from transportation or by discharge from imprison. 
ment ; and yet to one or other of these classes belong by far the 
greater proportion of all who are sentenced. But I go a step further 
and ask, what right we have, even in the case of perpetual imprison- 
ment, to leave the criminal unreformed? Then, if he be reformed, 
I finally demand what right we have to continue his imprisonment 
one hour, unless for the sake of the example afforded by his suffering 
—a reason the weakness of which | have, I really think, already 
sufficiently proved ? 
“The result, then, of our inquiry has led to this proposition, which 
I venture to lay down as resting on arguments wholly irrefragable, 
viz., that all punishment should be conducted mainly with a view to 
reforming the offender. I regard the culprit as our patient ; I con- 
sider the judge who consigns him to punishment as the parent, or 
dear ys or master, who sends his childg or ward, or workman, to a 
ospital ; I look upon the state as the superintendent of that infirmary; 
and the governor with his assistants as the physician with his helpers 
occupied in bringing about a cure. The malady is rather chronic 
than acute, and it is always infectious ; but the treatment is to be 
regulated by principles, guided by knowledge, tempered with kindness 
and tenderness, yet administered with a firm and unflinching hand. 
There is occasionally a fatal result—sometimes a long protracted 
cure ; but in the vast majority of cases the skill and the care of the 
physician prevail, and the result is happy for both the patient who 
recovers his health and the community which avoids the contagion. 











QUARTERLY RECORD 


OF THE 


PROGRESS OF REFORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
AND OF THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE, 
WITH SOMETHING ABOUT POOR-HOUSES. 





We are indebted to a lady who has frequently aided us, for 
the following letter, a most important and useful hint to 
managers of Irish, and, we may add, English Reformatories. 
We copy from Zhe Midland Counties’ Herald :— 


NOTES OF A VISIT TO RUYSSELEDE, 
in SEPTEMBER, 1858. 





To the Editor of the Midland Counties’ Herald. 


Str—I have much pleasure in sending you the following extracts 
from my journal, kept during a visit in September of last year, to the 
Belgian Reformatory, which takes its name from the commune of 
Ruysselede. It is two or three miles distant from the village of that 
name, and stands quite in the country. 

My companion and I had the advantage of carrying letters of in- 
troduction from M. Demetz, and from M. Edouard Ducpetiaux, In- 
a of Prisons and Charitable lustitutions for Belgium, (to whom 

e existence of this Reformatory is, I believe, chiefly owing,) and 
were permitted much more thoroughly to examine the establishment 
than we could have hoped to do without such valuable recommen- 
dations. Upon the whole, it impressed us very favourably. Those 
of your readers who are acquainted with Mettray will observe some 
variation from the system in operation there. It was, however, taken 
48 a model by the founders of Ruysselede, and they have rarely de- 
oem from it except when compelled to do so by want of funds. 

ettray exceeds Ruysselede in cost by about one third, the expense 
of each lad at the former institution amounting to 74d. per day,* at 
the latter to 5d., exclusive in both cases of the value of their labour. 
lade larger expenditure at Mettray does not, however, arise from the 
th s being more luxuriously fed, clothed, or lodged, but chiefly from 
he os number of officers employed, and from the adoption of 
€ family principle, which makes several distinct houses requisite— 
“she a elements, as I believe, in the superior success of 








* This, though regarded as a large sum on the Continent, is, believe, 


considerably less than the cost of an inmate in any British Refor- 
Matory, 
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Of course the only test of the excellence of a Reformatory is 
afforded by the proportion of its wards which it reforms. Qn ‘this 
point, I failed in my endeavour to procure precise information at 
Ruysselede, but estimating it as well as I am able from statistics given 
in the Annual Report for 1856, I find that rather more than eighty 
per cent., of those who had left the institution, were then conducting 
themselves perfectly well. The reformations effected at Mettray. 
according to its report for 1857, amounted to a little more than 
ninety-one per cent. 

The example of Ruysselede is of much importance, as showing how 
great an amount of good may be effected even in a purely Govern- 
ment Institution, and with very limited funds; while Mettray affords 
the model of a Reformatory as perfect as the voluntary principle 
carried into execution by men of exalted genius and benevolence, 
and administering ampler though still limited funds, can make it. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


April, 1859. F. 





“ SepremBer 28th—Left Ghent at 64 a.m., for the object of our 
journey, Ruysselede. On ariving, at about seven o'clock, at the 
Blamendael Station, we engaged a rough little carriage to take us to 
the Colonie. Our drive (some three miles in length,) lay along a 
narrow sandy road, happily, however, provided with a pavé, and for 
the greater part of the way bordered with young fir trees. Of these 
we saw a great number, sometimes in triple or five or six-fold rows 
sometimes in large plantations. About a mile from the station, we 
passed on our right a large handsome-looking building, coloured deep 
pink, standing back from the road about 100 yards, and divided from it 
by an orchard and well kept kitchen garden, with particularly trim 
hedges. This, our driver said, was Beernem, the department for the 
female pupils of the Reform School. As we had now reached the 
estate, | looked around for the fertile soil which an assurance pre- 
viously given me that this was ‘la plus belle ferme du monde’ led me 
to expect. Nothing, however, could I see but a grey sand, and, as 
we afterwards found, it is this soil of which the farm _ consists. 
Nevertheless we observed that the crops still standing (Jerusalem 
artichokes, clover, swedes, &c.) were healthy and abundant. The 
ground was evidently carefully tilled, and everything looked in good 
order. A few yards short of the principal buildings, we arrived at a 
neat red-brick house, inscribed ‘ Hotellerie,’ and there dismounted. 
As we had been informed that this hotel was ‘trés mediocre,’ ‘ bien 
modeste, and ‘no better than a cabaret,’ we were agreeably surpr! 
to find clean rooms, comfortable beds, good food, and a warm wet 
come. ‘Mine host’ is Monsieur Ide, head gardener ever since the 
establishment of the school, who is honourably mentioned in the . 
ports, and has even received a ‘decoration.’ He is an —— 
kindly man, who appears thoroughly to understand the managemen 
of the boys that work under him. Having breakfasted, we repaire 
forthwith to the établissement, Our letters of introduction yon ee 
Ducpetiaux and M. Demetz were of great value, for they broug 
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us the Sous-directeur, (the representive of M. Poll, the director, then 
unfortunately absent,) who kindly constituted himself our guide. 

«The building was originally a sugar refinery, but considerable 
additions as well as some alterations have been made, and now, ex- 
elusive of the farm buildings, which are extensive and close at hand, 
it forms one large quadrangle and a smaller one. The middle of the 
latter, which fronts the road, is occupied by shrubs and flower beds ; 
the whole space enclosed in the principal square formsa play ground 
for the boys. Their apartments open into it, and it is provided with 

ymnastic apparatus, seats, &c., and also lamps, by means of which 
it is available after dark. 

“ We first visited the infirmary, in which there were nine or ten 
children, four or five being in bed—a small number out of 600, 
especially when it is remembered that most of them arrive in a sadly 
diseased condition. The rooms (two in number) were perfectly clean, 
and well ventilated, and the patients looked extremely comfortable. 
One was reading to himself—and as there is a lending library for the 
colons no doubt they often amuse themselves thus. Close to the bed- 
rooms is the kitchen belonging to the infirmary, the whole of which 
is managed by three Nuns, who have also a little pharmacie under 
their care. 

“ We next saw the magasins, in which the various stores of food 
and clothing are kept. Here were piles of pillou, a thick dark blue 
material, (of cotton I believe, but certainly not of wool,) of which the 
boys’ winter trousers are made. I found that it is cheaper than 
ecorduroy—it is undoubtedly handsomer, but probably not so durable. 
Here also was a good provision of chicory, a decoction of which, 
with milk and a slice of rye bread, forms the colon’s breakfast. 

‘* We then saw the bath, a square receptacle, perhaps 6 yards b 
4, and 14 yards deep, with hot and cold water laid on. In this wach 
boy bathes once a week, when also he washes himself. with soap—a 
luxury he is not allowed, except in extraordinary cases, at other 
times ;—.the lads, however, contrive to make their handsand faces look 
clean without it. 

_“ We passed next through the school rooms, two in number, large, 
airy, and provided with conyenieat desks, having moveable slates let 
into them, We then ascended by a wide, well-lighted staircase to the 
dormitories, of which there are four, each receiving, I think, ninety- 
six beds, placed, however, as may be supposed, very close together. 
The bedding consists of a bed and pillow of fine canvas, stuffed with 
straw ; and a pair of sheets. and one, two, or three cotton blankets, 
according to the season. The latter are folded neatly when the boys 
rise, and placed upon the pillow, and each lad makes his bed—by word 
of command, and with the precision of a military manceuvre—when he 
6 ready to occupy it. There are lavatories, and wardrobes adjoining. 
A light burns all night in each dormitory ; a surveillant sleeps in a 

le room, of which the window overlooks the boys; and one of the 
younger officers (a certain number of whom take it in turn) re- 
Mains awake the whole night, and walks four times through each 

Fmitory. He is allowed to sleep till noon the — day. 

We visited, also, the farm buildings, including two long’ double 
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ranges of pigsties, and another of ‘boxes’ (as they call them here 
as well asin England) for the young cattle. The cows go out a 
graze by day, and are brought up at night. We saw the ‘cattle 
kitchen,’ whence a tramway goes to their sheds; also the steam 
engine, of four horse-power, which ventilates the school-buildin 

pumps the water, and grinds the coro after thrashing it; and Xo 
steam from which, in winter, warms all the lower parts of the établisse. 
ment, and a cooks the food of the cattle. The grain just 
thrashed, and which the boys were winnowing, was rye, which i. used 
largely in their food, both for bread unmixed with any other flour 
and also in their soup. / 

«« Of the long range of rooms and workshops, we entered first one 
in which a number of boys were peeling potatoes; an onerous duty 
[ should think, considering their very small size and the great num. 
ber of mouths to be filled. Next we peeped into the wash-house, 
where several lads were employed round very large tubs washing trou. 
sers and blouses, (their socks and shirts go to Beernem to be washed, ) 
and evidently much enjoying dabbling in the water. A drying room, 
or rough laundry, (these coarse clothes are not ironed,) adjoins the 
wash-house, and beyond comes a row of workshops. Here we found 
spinners and weavers, by whose labour the flax grown on the farm is 
converted into the unbleached linen of which their summer trousers, 
shirts, and bedding are made- Little fellows of six or seven were 
diligently spinning, with small machines resembling in principle, 
though not in form, a spinning wheel, and called a bobineues. Big- 
ger lads were spinning by the aid of a larger and more complicated ma- 
chine, whilst others were weaving ; and, as it seemed to me, both well 
and dexterously, Further on we entered a blacksmith’s shop, and be- 
yond that a wheel-wright’s, where among a number of busy workers, 
some of whom seemed remarkably adroit, there were two small boys 
painting a new cart, and thoroughly enjoying the job. Next we saw 
the shoemakers at work, and then the tailors. Besides the lads 
employed at these trades, a considerable number work in the fields, 
a small troop in the garden, others (all taking it in turn) do the work 
of the house, including cooking and cleaning ; while wpe 200 are 
in training as sailors. These inhabit a separate house called Wyn- 
gene, built about two years ago, on a plot of land then purchased, 
about a quarter of a mile from the entrance to the principal building, 
called par excellence Ruysselede, and exactly opposite to it. Inter. 
vening, and much nearer to Wyngene, is a circular basin of water, 
at least 150 feet across, in the centre of which (firmly fixed to the 
soil) is a three-masted vessel, where the boys learn all the exercises 
of a sailor, together with cord and sailmaking, &c. 

«To return. Having seen the kitchen where dinner for the colons 
was being served from huge boilers into pannikins, we adjourned to 
the refectory. The food was brought in on large hollow stools, (80 
to speak,) on which a great number of pannikins could be piled, and 
which, having a pair of shafts on opposite sides, were easily carri 
bytwo lads. The long tables being duly laid with a tin of soup, & 
tin cup of water, an iron spoon, and a thin slice of bread for each —_ 
the lads, who had been gradually assembling from all sides to the 
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sound of the horn in the great square, accompanied by the surveillants 
were there formed in line, and put through a few exercises by the 
surveillant en chef ; after which, the word of command being given, 
they marched into the refectory, their sabots* making no small clat- 
ter. All having taking their places at table, but still standing, the 
horns again sounded ; silence ensued, each child crossed himself, and 
the lips of some moved rapidly, not all, however, though it is under- 
stood that all say grace silently ; the horns again sounded, the grace 
was over,the lads again crossed themselves, sat down, and immediately 
began to eat. They eat with avidity but without coarseness of man- 
ner. Each surveillant walked slowly up and down that part of the 
room occupied by the boys under his charge. The whole number at 
Ruysselde is divided into eight divisions, containing about sixty boys 
ineach. Every division is headed by a surveillunt ; is it subdivided 
into two sections, each of which has a chef and two sous-chefs chosen 
from among the colons. The chefs are distinguished by a red braid, and 
the sous-chefs by a yellow one on the left shoulder. 

“ Dinner was over in less than a quarter of an hour. This is the 
time usually occupied in eating a meal, but no boy is obliged to leave 
until he has finished and if he wants more than the usual portion it 
isgiven to him. The quantity seemed to me liberal, but the quality 
somewhat sparing. It was a meagre day, and the food consisted of 
asoup made entirely of vegetables thickened with rye flour. The 
boys have meat only twice a week. They drink water, sometimes in 
hot weather a little vinegar is mixed with it, and very rarely, during 
harvest or other very laborious work, they are allowed a little small 
beer. As the whole cost of their food does not exceed 2d. per head 
per day, it is obvious it includes no luxuries. 

“ During the morning we saw the chapel, not a separate building, 
but a large room fitted up and specially devoted to this purpose. 
The cells, of which there are, I think, ten, are close by, so that, as at 
Mettray, the occupants can hear the service by setting their doors 
open, but without being seen by the congregation. There is a har- 
monium in the church, upon which a colon was diligently practising— 
not, however, sacred music, but very lively airs, including a dance 
tune. Only two or three of the lads—those who evince a great taste 
for music—receive instruction on this instrument, and I believe they 
are enployed to accompany the singers. A portion of the boys are 
taught to play upon the instruments used in aregimental band. This 
instruction is conceded as a great favour, and like a/l other favours 
18 granted only to those who have their names on the Tablet of Hon- 
our. We heard their performance this morning, and it was admirable. 

he musicians, from fifty to sixty in number, included lads of all 
ages, down to a little soul about 24 feet bigh, who beat his triangle in 
perfect time ; two other small individuals, somewhat taller, however, 
performed with equal aplomb upon diums suited to their size. All 
seemed to play with much pride and self-satisfaction, and no wonder, 
since the very fact of their presence was itself a testimony to their 

standing in the school. A great number of them obtain en- 
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* Wooden shoes. 
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gagements in military bands, a position very much to be desired by 
persons of their class. y 
“* We next visited the kitchen garden, where our host was our 
guide. Itis a piece of seven hectares.* The soil is sandy, like that 
of the whole of this district, and was, when the school commenced, 
nothing but heath. It is, however, ver easily worked, a great re- 
commendation where child-labour is employed; and by the plentiful 
application of liquid manure abundant crops are obtained. The whole 
was in excellent order. The gardener has fifty children under him, 
whom he divides into three classes, the lowest having the hardest and 
most disagreeable work to do. Promotion is obtained by good con- 
duct, and ill behaviour brings degradation to a lower class, sometimes 
for a fixed period, as a few days, or a week, or, I suppose, till the youth 
has proved himself worthy of being raised to his former place. M. 
Ide prefers to receive little boys rather than big ones, as being much 
more manageable, and easier to teach, than the elder lads, Of course 
he is glad to keep them as long as he can, but from him, as well 
as the other officers, we heard lamentations on the early age at which 
the boys are removed from the institution. The garden contains 
fruit as well as vegetables, some of which is regularly distributed 
among the colons ; they rarely take any without leave, even of that 
which has dropped upon the ground ; indeed, their conduct is so good 
that for four years past the gardener has had no occasion to make any 
complaint to the director. he da 

i We visited the tool-house, mentioned with much praise in the 

reports, where the tools are so clean and so neatly arranged as to be 
ornamental. The wall fruit grows against walls made of a framework 
of rough unbarked poles, filled up with reeds placed perpendicularly, 
and this the gardener said he preferred to brick walls. Among other 
crops he has a fine one of Indian corn, of which the cobs are much 
better than any I have seen grown in England. The warm season, 
however, begins earlier here than with us I suppose, as he sows the 
maize in April, the crop being gathered at the end of September. 
This it appears, has been an unusually hot and dry season at pS 
selede, and the sandy soil has suffered much from drought ; In “ 
garden it became so hot that it was impossible to hold it in the re , 
nor could the lads work with naked feet, as they perfer to do, but 
were obliged to put on their sabots. : 

“* The souslaliraenier now rejoined us, and accompanied us to pik 
gen. This, the dwelling of the mousses, (as the lads in — ye 
a sea life are called,) is a new building, not indeed yet quite Re 
in all parts, though it has been inhabited for some time. Like pve 
lede, it is airy and cheerful, and the outside is colourd the a P 
pink, which looks exceedingly pretty among the trees. Here eer 
(nearly 200 in number) sleep in hammocks; but as they are suited 
canvas, oblong in shape and fixed upon iron frames, they are ont 
different from bedsteads. The dormitories, of which the wit = ar . 
is very similar to that at Ruysselede, were particular ee an ti 
ful-looking, but the hammocks struck us as being very close ™’ 


a 





* A hectare is about two and a-half English acres. 
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other, especially as the boys all sleep with their heads at the same end, 
not reversed alternately, as at Mettray. In one ofthe work rooms we 
saw several small boy plaiting straw for their hats. Here and at 
Ruysselede all the hats required, including some for the girls when 
working out of doors, are made by the boys from the straw grown on 
the farm. The Sunday hats of the mousses, however, are covered 
with black waterproof cloth, (sailor fashion,) and are sent to Bruges 
to beso covered. Wyngene stands on land belonging to the colonie, 
but some of the surrounding fields are held only on lease. 

“ Thence we went to the basin of water, aad were soon rowed b 
two colons to the ship, where we found a large party going throug 
their nautical exercise, not, however, with much animation, 1 thought. 
Their teacher is a French sailor, who makes them acquainted with 
the English and even Spanish, as well as the Freneh and Flemish 
expressions needed in manceuvring a ship, so that they may the more 
easily find employment on board the vessels of those nations, their own 
not supplying much opening for them. The ship has a cabin, but is 
not as a dwelling. Having been rowed back to land, we waited 
there to see the sails unreefed and reefed, which was accomplished by 
the lads, though not very quickly. 

“ In the evening, we visited the school rooms at Ruysselede, where 
classes are held for two hours before breakfast and for two hours after 
supper—the latter phn being from six to eight, when all go to bed. 
The poe half of the school are in class in the morning, and receive 
two hours’ religious instruction, in another part of the building, in the 
evening ; the elder portion receiving their religous imstruction in the 
morning, and attending school in the evening. It was the elder ones, 
therefore, whom we found in the school rooms. Of these there are 
two, having a school-master and assistant in each, and perhaps ninety 
boys, besides monitors. As the children are both Flamandes and 

allons, instruction is conveyed in both the Flemish and French 
languages, they are also taught the tongue they do not know, but this 
they soon acquire by association with each other, We heard them 
read aloud, which they seemed to do with ease, and great care was 
taken by their teachers to enforce a correct accent and pronunciation. 
Their writing was good, notwithstanding a difficulty which has lately 
beset them. Hitherto the English style of writing prevailed through- 
out Belgium, but quite recently the Government has decreed that the 
Belgium shall be adopted, and all public institutions are compelled to 

This requires the pen to be held in an entirely different manner 
from our style, and it is ahard task to the poor colons to make the 
change, The young teacher, however, who explained the difference 
to us (a very intelligent, gentlemanly youth, who reminded me strongly 
of the admirable officers at Mettray,) said that the Belgian style was 


cere better adapted than ours to the hard, inflexible fingers of 
urers, The master now asked some questions in mental arithmetic, 
Sone in a good-natured tone, an apple to whoever should answer 
first. The question was this:—‘1 am twenty years younger than 
qe mother; my brother Jules is ten years younger than | ; my brother 

ohn was born five years after Jules, and is now five yearsold, How 
old is J ules, how al 


ain I, and how old is my mother ?’ Certainly this 
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was not a difficult 1 te yet some minutes elapsed before it was 
solved. The teacher, however, required not only an answer, but 
an explanation of the method by which the pupil arrived at the solution. 
A second question was :—‘ If so and so cost twelve sous the dozen, 
how much will a hundred cost?’ and it was again some time before it 
was answered. The master told us that formerly they had attempted 
to instruct their pupils in a much wider range of subjects than at 
present, but they found that the consequence was, the boys departed 
without understaning any, so that thev now limit themselves to teach- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

** SepremsBer 29th.—We were just leaving the inn to re-visit 
Ruysselede, when M. Poll called upon us. He had returned the 
night before, he said, but too late to come to see us. He is ap- 
parently about fifty years of age, tall, and stout, with a delightful 
expression of bonhommie and intelligence. He invited us to return 
with him to the school, offering to give us all the information in his 
power, and took us into his private study, that we might question 
him at our ease. I asked if former colons were employed as officers 
in the institution. M. Poll replied that they are; he prefers them 
to strangers, (supposing, of course, that their conduct has been 
irreproachable, and that they are in other ways suitable) because they 
thoroughly understand the regulations, and fully enter into the spirit 
of the institution. They undergo training before they become 
employés. being placed as assistants under the officers, We saw two 
or three such, and intelligent, thoroughly well-disposed youths they 
looked. Some of them, however, are ambitious, and one not long 
ago left the institution for an appointment in the Custom House, 
which M. Poll helped him to obtain. The salaries given at Ruys- 
selede are very moderate, and the colons can sometimes obtain much 
better pay elsewhere. As arule, however, the lads are not raised 
out of their native class—that of the labourer—and M. Poll regards 
it as of the first importance that this should not be done. When, 
however, a boy evinces marked capability for rising in the social scale, 
he is not opposed ; and, if it appears desirable, an admission 1s pro- 
cured for him on his leaving Ruysselede to an école normale. I 
asked if difficulties were experienced in meeting with suitable officers. 
M. Poll answered that there is great difficulty in obtaining them, and 
alluded to the admirable means M. Demetz had taken to overcome 
it, viz., by the establishment of his training school. This, M. Poll 
said, he himself had not the power to do, for want of funds. He 
thought, however, that in some respects, as regards officers, Ruys- 
selede had an advantage over Mettray. At the latter place a great 
number are employed,the chefs de famille being,he said, different sede 
from the chefs d’atéliér. In the morning, the head of each house hands 
his children over to their trade teacher and is himself at liberty 
ing the rest of the day—an arrangement enabling him, it aps Po 
admitted, to note down with minute detail ever particular 0 is 
children’s conduct, &c., which circumstances make it inpaa S 
do with such elaboration at Ruysselede. Here, however, the a 
de famille, or surveillant, as he is called, is often also chef @ate ar 
Thus the children under his care remain with him constantly, ane, 
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M. Poll believes, become much more strongly attached to him than 
is possible at Mettray. Speaking of the separate-house system as 
compared with his own, he said he believed it was best, as well as 
by far the cheapest, to lodge the children in one large buildin 
rather than in many small ones; their attachment to the former a 
to each other is stronger, I understand him to say,* than when 
they are divided into so-called families, each having a separate dwel- 
ling. He laughed at the notion of a family composed of from forty 
to sixty children, and remarked that as the members of it only occupy 
their house and assemble together for the purposes of eating and 
sleeping, he did not think they could feel much affection for it or 
each other. On these points of dissimilarity from Mettray, however, 
I could not share his opinion of the superiority of Ruysselede. M. 
Poll expressed good-natured envy of the much ampler funds than he 
possesses which M. Demetz has at his disposal, and also of his perfect 
freedom of action. M. Demetz is in all respects his own master ; 
his institution is a private one, and he chooses the boys he will receive. 
Ruysselede, on the contrary, is a Government establishment. M. 
Poll is a paid employé, and he must take all the children who may be 
sent to him. Of these, three classes come to Ruysselede :—Ist. 
Those tried for small offences, discharged as having acted sans dis- 
eernement, but retained for a fixed time, to be educated by the State. 
2nd. Those apprehended for vagrancy, and sent for an meneame 
time; foundlings, &c. 3rd. Those who have behaved badly in 
various charitable institutions. The second class were formerly con- 
signed to the dépéts de mendicité, establishments resembling our 
workhouses, and equally unfit, it is said, for the right training of 
children. They are sent for a fixed period, of which the minimum 
is Six months and the maximum two years; but when six months 
have expired the commune, at whose expense they are placed at 
Ruysselede, may withdraw them. If this occurs, and the child is 
again apprehended for vagrancy and sent to Ruysselede, his com- 
mune is compelled to keep him there for two years. The practice of 
assing sentences for very short periods, unhappily, prevails in 
elgium, and is a great bar to the reformatory success of Ruys- 
selede. The age of eighteen is the limit to the time for which the 
secund class can be detained; but if Mr. Poll considers any of these 
wards unfit for liberty he sends them to the burgomaster of their 
commune, who (if I understood aright) can return them to Ruys- 
selede under a fresh sentence. None, however, of either the second 
or third class can be detained past twenty. Further, if M. Poll 
chooses, i.e., if he believes the ward to be fit to leave, he may place 
out those of the first class (acquitted as having acted sans discernment) 
fore the expiration of their sentence. 

y Communications ina foreign language are always liable to misinter- 
pretation, and although on important points I repeated my questions 
with a pertinacity which would have wearied informants less kind than 
a ladies and gentlemen at Ruysselede, still the Belgium prouunciation 

the French language left me occasionally in doubt of their precise 
meaning. In all such cases I have qualified my statement, as above. 
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I asked M. Poll what are the rewards and punishments, He has 
no great variety of either; the latter, especially, are seldom used, 
He is ofa contrary opinion to M. Demetz with respect to the cell. 
The latter believes it to be most efficacious in subduing a rebellious 
spirit and softening the feelings ; M. Poll considers that it hardens 
and brutifies the culprit, consequently he uses it as little as possible. 
Logically, as it appears to me, he ought not to use it at all. He 
does so, however ; for he told us that two cells were now occupied 
by two very bad boys, one of whom I think he said would remain a 
week. Bread and water diet is the most usual of the heavier pun- 
nishments. That placed at the head of the list as the lightest con- 
sists in temporary removal from the instrumental band ; the next is 
enforced walking, with or without handcuffs, accor ding to the gravity 
of the offence. This punishment is executed in the great square, and 
almost every time we were in sight of it, we beheld two, three, or 
four boys trotting backwards and forwards within prescribed limits, 
holding their hands behind them, but not handcuffed. They were 
quite near enough to each other to converse, and looked by no means 
unhappy. I must doubt the wisdom of thus letting them take their 
punishment in assvciation and in public. Corporal punishment is not 
permitted. The sous-directeur, however, said that small offences, 
such as were too trifling to be brought under the director's notice, 
the teacher would correct by a box on the ear or a rap on tiie 
knuckles. Whether this isknown to M. Poll or not I cannot tell. 
Where the officers are so few in proportion to the children perhaps 
some such speedy means of correction are indispensible, but they are 
certainly an evil in themselves and liable to much abuse. I asked if 
the children did not give much trouble by insubordination and lazi- 
ness. By laziness, yes, when they first arrive: by insubordination 
very rarely. Public feeling is so strong in favour of order and 
obedience that a new comer is at once influenced by it. Unwilling- 
ness to work, however, is a very common fault for the first two or 
three weeks, but the force of example soon overcomes this also. For 
the mauvais sujets, however, who will not fall into the right path, M. Poil 
has a similar mode of correction to that pursued by the gardener, 
who doubtless owes it to him. There is always a‘ platoon’ employed 
in the roughest and most disagreeable work on the farm, and who 
must continue their labours there whatever the weather may be. 

a lad behaves ill he is threatened with consignment to this platoon. 
There appear to be few fixed rewards except that of inscription es 
the Tablet of Honour, besides admission to the band, and ees 
choral society; and nomination to the office of chef'and veep lger ye ’ 
however, brings with it no privilege or emolument beyond that 0 e 
honour it confers. But little chance favours seem to be often grante + 
on the invariable condition,however, that the applicant’s name Is on ; , 
Tablet of Honour. Thus if alad asked leave to go home, Cubien © A 
are often allowed to do,) or to see a sister at Beernem, should om 
one there, or any other favor, M. Poll’s first question =e Pe 
‘ Are you on the Tablet of Honour?’ and if the boy replied ‘ te “A 
rejoinder would be ‘ Then you know I cannot listen to ow sas 
account would M. Poll give better food as a reward: e 
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reform through the heart, not through the stomach,’ said he. Nor 
does he approve of recompensing good conduct by gifts of money, or 
any of those trifles which M. Demetz thinks have so good an effect— 
@. g a knife, book, writing-paper, &c. I asked if he were much 
troubled by the children running away. He said that instances do 
occur, though comparatively rarely now, and only during the first few 
weeks ofa colon’s sojourn at the school. Formerly, in the early 
years of the institution, and before public feeling was in so healthy a 
state as at present, the attempts to escape afforded him much trouble 
and anxiety. Three or four years ago three elder lads ran away and 
went to Liege. By communicating with the police, M. Poll ensured 
their being speedily brought back. Some time afterwards two of the 
same boys again ran away, and were again brought back. M: Poll 
resolved to try to produce such an impression as should at least cheek 
the evil. He had the culprits brought into the great hall, and the 
whole school assembled there also, He related what had happened, 
stigmatising the act of running away as a lacheté He explained to 
all present that Ruysselede was different from a prison—it had 
neither gates nor walls, and any one who choose could leave at any 
moment. But Provipence having granted to the colons a fate so 
different and so preferable to what it would have been in the prison 
or the dépét to which they must have gone bad Ruysselede not ex- 
isted, they ought to consider themselves on honour to remain within 
bounds. His address had the desired effect. From that time 
attempts to escape have been very rare, except amongst the children 
just arrived: and that they, accustomed all their lives to a vagrant 
ifey should not at once renounce their wandering habits, is not won- 
derful. The annual number of such attempts as do occur I could not 
learn. The police system in Belgium, together with the distance 
(ten or twelve miles) at which Ruysselede is situated from any large 
town, makes it very easy to retake the fugitives, so that they rarely, 
if ever, effect a successful flight, except in some few instances 
where—if I understand aright—the director chooses to let the 
colon depart, owing to his time being nearly up, or tbe hopelessness 
of reforming him, The whole cost of feeding each colon is barely 
over twenty cents a day,* the whole cost of each child, including 
clothing, lodging, his share of the expense of officers, &c., &c., is 
about fifty cents, a day, exclusive of the value of his labour. To 
meet this disbursement, the State pays for each child, sent by 
it, forty cents. per day, while the communes pay for theirs 
sixty cents. per day. No child can be placed here by its parent, 
even if he be willing to pay for its support; but sometimes by means 
of a subterfuge the law is evaded. A parent desiring to place his 
child at Ruysselede, goes to the Mayor of his commune, explains his 
wishes, lays down the money necessary to pay the stipulated sum for 
his child’s support, and induces the Mayor to adjudge him to be sent 
to Ruysselede, 

Having thanked M. Poll for the information he had so courteously 
and patiently given us, we started for Beernem, The day was 
lovely, and as the distance is only about two miles, we went on foot. 








* Ten cents are almost equal to a penny. 
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M. Poll had furnished us with an introduction, and we had not been 
long seated in the waiting room before the Sister Superior, (as the 
head of the establishment is called,) a charming old lady, came her. 
self to show us the institution. This building was especially erected 
for its present purpose. Its arrangements, however, differ little from 
those of Ruysselede, except that the house, &c., surrounds only three 
sides of the oy | rem the fourth being bounded by an orchard— 
a more cheerful disposition. It was nearly dinner time when we 
arrived, and the girls were already assembling in the quadrangle. 
Their costume consists of a print neckerchief, a dark jacket, scarlet 
woollen petticoat, coarse white stockings, and sabots They wear 
nothing on their heads, except a little cap when they go to church, or 
off the premises: and a straw hat when working out of doors. Their 
hair, which even of the eldest is cut short in the neck, was particularly 
neat, and their faces and hands quite clean, although, like the boys, 
they wash without soap. The countenances of most were good, and 
some of them, though not a large proportion, decidedly intelligent, 
By the time we reached the refectory, they were all seated, and 
busily eating their dinner, the rattling of their spoons in their pan- 
nikins making in the absence of any speaking, a peculiar accompani- 
ment. The food (meat in soup to-day) is precisely the same as that 
given to the boys, except that the girls have a rather smaller quantity 
of bread. This and all general regulations, are, I believe, arranged 
by M. Poll. Dinner over—the girls eat quite as fast as the boys— 
grace was said thus, At a given sign the children crossed them. 
selves ; the presiding Sister then repeated in a loud, but not very 
distinct voice, for i could not distinguish whether she spoke in 
French, Flemish, or Latin, a long grace, which the girls repeated 
after her, sentence by sentence. i believe grace is said in the same 
way at Wyngene. Crossing themselves again, they were ready to 
leave the room, and at once marched out, two and two, past us, and 
also past a benitoire, in which most of them dipped their fingers, and 
then crossed themselves. Several, however, omitted to do so, and as 
they were then under the eye of the Superior, I suppose they were 
free to do as they pleased. Instead of playing, they were on ourjaccount 
put through their drilling exercises, similar to those of the boys, 
and which they performed equally well. One of the Sisters set 
them going, and then relinquished her post to an elder girl. After 
the exercises, the choral society sang for us, with great precision, 
and in a manner which showed that they were carefully taught, but 
‘with singularly little sweetness. Here as at Ruysselede, admission 
to the choir is granted only to those whose names are on the Tablet 
of Honour. Indeed, the regulations in the two schools are precisely 
alike, The girls, about 250 in number, are divided into five divisions, 
each of which has a Sister at its head as surveidlante. Every division 
is subdivided into two sections, each having its assistante and ry 
sous assistantes, answering to the chefs and sous-chefs at Ruyssele ” 
«Leaving the girls at their play, we continued our inspection 
the house, The kitchen did not appear to me en clean ; 
must be remembered, however, that dinner for 250 girls had Jus 
been cooked and served there; but the school and dining rooms 
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were in good order, while the bed rooms amply supported the cha- 
racter for scrupulous: cleanliness attributed to heerpecs. They are 
vast dormitories, containing ninety-six beds each, or rather ham- 
mocks, like those at Wyngene, placed almost close together ; a little 
room at each end is occupied by a Sister. The floors looked like 
well-kept furniture—the result of waxing—which, however, is re- 
peated only once a year. They are never washed, but frequently 
swept. Each girl has a shelf above her head, for her Sunday clothes ; 
and the effect of ninety-six scarlet petticoats, folded small though they 
be, together with the scarlet binding on the ninety-six hammocks, is 
highly ornamental. There are lavatories close by, as at Ruysselede. 

Beernem does not possess a chapel ; the same room serves for one and 
for a refectory, a curtain concealing the altar when desirable. A cha- 
pel, however, is about to be built, and also a new laundry, the present 
one being, the superior remarked, too small for the washing of 900 
persons, which they are to undertake, that, namely, of the whole insti- 
tution. The clothes of the children themselves afford no practice 
for the better kind of washing and ironing ; but this is given by the 
clothes of the employés. We found, by the time we reached the 
laundry, several of: the elder girls very busy round huge wash tubs. 
They were superintended by a nun, a womah apparently belonging 
to the working classes, and who shared the labours of the girls. In 
the school room was a class of smaller children, busy knitting and 
making lace, of, however, quite a common description. A little very 
fine lace is made occasionally, and every variety of needlework is 
taught. In this department work is taken in, and all the money 
thus earned goes to supply the girls who are leaving with a small 
outfit. There is not enough gained to give them also a little money 
when they go. We were shown the cow-houses and pigsties, which 
are entirely managed by the girls; the cows looked clean, but the 
system of box-feeding prevents their stalls from being so. The pigs 
I thought decidedly dirty. Poultry is kept also, and just now there 
is a herd of young bullocks ; but these have been sent up from Ruys- 
selede, to eat the forage at Beernem, and are attended to by a farm 
labourer, assisted by one or two colons. The orchards and garden 
were in beautiful order. A gardener has the care of them, aided by 
four girls. 

_“ Of course, I enquired particularly respecting the conduct of the 
girls, and the Sisters’ mode of managing them, M. Poll had told 
me that some of the older girls who had come to Beernem were very 
vicious and turbulent ; I was surprised, therefore, to hear from the 
Sisters that they now never have occasion to use the cell, and that 
there has been no escape during the last four years. M. Poll after- 
wards explained the difficulty by saying that it was during the early 
existence of Beernem (opened in October, 1853) that some of the 
elder girls had been so troublesome. That was before a healthy public 
feeling had grown up. Now, the Sisters rely upon this, and it 
always prevails. The new comers are sometimes very troublesome, 
from their habits of idleness, but in a few days’ time they begin to 
follow the good example of their companions. They generally cry 
on leaving the institution, we were told, even when they have not be- 
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fore evinced much attachment to it. Lately, a girl, who, being an 
orphan, might have claimed a home in an orphan asylum, was visited 
by her elder brother, who wished to remove her to one; but she 
besought him to let her stay at Beernem, alleging that she was quite 
happy there, and surrounded by those who wished her well. 

“On our return to Ruysselede, we spent an hour most agreeably in 
listening to the choir receiving a lesson, supported by a few of the 
employes, who seemed to join the class for pleasure, and under the 
direction of an excellent master ; the lads (about forty in number) 
sang delightfully, in taste, expression, and sweetness far surpassing 
the girls. In our honour, they concluded with the ‘ Air National,’ 
and a very spirited one it is. Their lesson over, the singers were at 
liberty to play at games till supper time, and were joined in the qua- 
drangle by the occupants of the workshops. Many of them played 
vigorously, notwithstanding the long day's labour they had accom. 
plished, while others sat or lay down, and some walked to and fro in 
friendly conversation. It was evidently complete relaxation to all. 
A surveillant was present, I believe, the whole time, but the play- 
ground is too large for one person to keep order in it if there were 
any proneness to disorder, nor did he seem to watch the children. 
Nevertheless, we saw nothing objectionable, except now and then a 
little sparring, such as will take place wherever boys are in associa- 
tion. Generally speaking, they were remarkably good-tempered with 
each other, and very courteous to us, as we moved from one group 
to another. 1 remarked the same good feeling yesterday, when also 
we spent some time among the boys on their payergent, We now 
watched the children from different parts of the farm march into 
the quadrangle with horns blowing; then the whole school formed 
in line and marched into the refectory to supper. The surveillant en 
chef told us that he knew every boy by name, and knew also which 
were well disposed and which the reverse. Having seen the lads 
again form in line in the quadrangle, and march, some into the class 
room, and some into the workshops in which religious instruction 1s 
given at this part of the day, we took leave of the school of Ruysselede, 

«“ SepremBer 30th.—Called to take leave of M. Poll. He was 
anxious to know if we had seen everything we wished to see at Beer- 
nem, and asked again if there were any further information he could 

ive us. I enquired why he did not have the beds arranged as at 

lettray. He replied that there was no need for such a precaution, 
and alluded to the presence of a surveillant in the little room over- 
looking the dormitories. I remarked that the dormitories were 80 
large it was impossible for the surveillant to be aware if talking were 
carried on except very near him. M. Poll then explained that the 
children themselves, i.e , the chefs and sous-chefs, keep watch over all. 
These are dispersed about the room, and upon them perfect reliance 
is placed. Assuming this confidence to be well-grounded, such trust- 
worthiness is one of the many indications of the healthy spirit revail- 
ing though the whole institution, a spirit which is in itself strong 


roof indeed of the excellence of the school. 
PN M, Poll assured us that he had no difficulty in placing out either 


boys or girls, having more applications for their services than he can 
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supply. He is in communication with ladies and gentlemen in all the 

towns of Belgium, who find suitable places for the colons, male 
and female, and who become the patrons of those who come into 
their vicinity. As an instance of the valuable aid he thus obtains, 
he read us a letter he had that moment received from the burgo- 
master of a town where the parents of one of the girls resided. She 
had informed M. Poll that she had left a service which she had entered 
on leaving Beernem, and had returned home while seeking another. 
M. Poll, desiring to know if her statement were true, wrote to the 
burgomaster to enquire, and received in reply all the information he 


desired. 
A system of patronage equally efficient with that we thus find to 


be in operation in Belgium must be developed in this country before 
our reformatory apparatus can be regarded as complete. There are 
few, from the highest in rank to the humblest among us, who cannot 
do something to aid in the efforts already being made to aid in this 
supplementary but most essential department of the art of criminal 
reformation.” 


We have great pleasure in presenting to our readers, the 
following Prospectus of ‘‘ The Factory Homes Association, for 
Promoting an Improved Factory System, and the employment, 
maintenance, and training of Orphans, the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Destitute.” 


“With aview to the establishment in Great Britain, of an im- 
proved system of Factory Economy, an Institution is projected, the 

eat and leading features of which are, to combine with the ordinary 
actory an establishment for the board, lodging, instruction, and 
training, of the Workers, and to provide employment and instruction 
for Orphans, the Deaf and Dumb, and the Destitute. 

An approach to this has been, for the last forty years, carried on 
at Lowell, in New England, U.S. It has been found to work well, 
and is attended with very good results—social, and commercial— 
but it has not yet been carried out in Great Britain, where the fac- 
tory system has been so much condemned, and where the workers, 
alter the hours of labour. dismissed from the premises and dispersed 
without guidance or control, often become anything but creditable 
members of society, the course of their lives being, too frequently, 
one of improvidence and vice. Under such circumstances, when the 
girls become wives and the mothers of other factory workers, the evil 
gathers in intensity, the system becomes productive of misery to 
thousands, is a cause of constant physical and mental deterioration, a 
great social evil, and a national disgrace, Whereas, by sach an 
organisation as would regulate the conduct, economise the earnings, 
and accumulate the surplus; improve the leisure time, enlighten the 
intellect, train the mind, and provide generally for the comfort, 
recreation, and welfare of the workers; the factory system, instead 
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of being a byeword, would become one of the brightest ornaments of 
the country, and stand almost unequalled amongst institutions having 
for their object the welfare of mankind. 

This result, all experience proves, can only be effected by begin. 
ning, in a distinct establishment, withthe younger females, who have 
not acquired'the prejudices and evil associations of the older ones, 
thereby forming the character and habits of the future Mothers of 
Factory workers, by a training in industry, economy, cleanliness, and 
uprightness. 

By the establishment of organised homes for Factory Workers, an 
opportunity will also be provided for the maintenance, employment 
and training of Orphans, the Deaf and Dumb, and the Destitute 
generally, by the labour of the parties themselves. When it is consi- 
dered what a constant and energetic effort is requisite to obtain dona- 
tions and annnal subscriptions (often by the most pitiable appeals to 
the compassion of society,) to accomplish benevolent objects, how 
precarious is such support, and how very far short the most success- 
ful efforts prove to meet the necessities of the case, it must be ad- 
mitted by all, that if some plan could be devised which would be self. 
supporting and permanently enable these classes, not only to maintain 
themselves, but to improve their condition, such plan would be one 
of the greatest blessings that could be conferred upon one. 

In the section of the Health Department of the Social Science 
Association, at Liverpool, presided over by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., 
after the reading of a paper on the causes of deafness and dumbness 
by Mr. David Buxton, the Principal of the Liverpool School for the 
Deafand Dumb, the President said, «I have seen a project promoted 
by Mr. Wood, M.P. for Pontefract, which provides specially for 
the employment of the Deaf and Dumb as a Class amongst others. 
The project certainly appears to me to be highly promising on both 
sides, if executed as devised ; securing to the Capitalist on the one 
side good service,—the loss of one or other of the senses being, as we 
know, commonly compensated by increased attention in the exercise of 
those remaining,—and to the unfortunate objects on the other side, 
better accommodation and treatment than we can expect they will 
obtain elsewhere, in what is to them “ the wilderness of this world. 
The section will I am sure concur in the expression of a hope that 
the projector may be enabled to realize his views, and receive active 
co-operation for the purpose.” 

Mr. Buxton concurred with the President—the great difficulty 
with them was, to find suitable employment for the Deaf and Dumb 
after they were educated. : 

Another class of persons, viz., Girls from Reformatories, who 
might be benefited by such an Institution, has been suggested by 
Miss Carpenter, of the Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory, Bristol, who 
in her paper on the ‘ Disposal of Girls from Reformatories,” read by 
her before the Reformation and Punishment Section of theAssociation 
above referred to, presided over by the Earl of Carlisle, says, “ A plan 


has been proposed by W. Wood, Esq., M.P. for Pontefract, — 
admirably meets this difficulty, viz.: That of disposing of gr 
whose characters may be relied on, but who are not well adapted te 
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domestic service.” After making a lengthy quotation from the plan 
proposed, she added, “ ‘The bearing of such a plan on Reformatories 
appears likely to be most valuable, and to supply a want hitherto 
rreatly felt. Our Girls might thus be gradually prepared for entire 
reedom, while they had the satisfaction of feeling that they were 
gaining their livelihood, and were in some degree independent. 1 
trust that every encouragement will be given to Mr. Wood to carry 
out his plan without loss of time, for we shall find it most valuable 
for the reception of many of the Girls who ere long will be leaving 
our Reformatories.” 

There are other classes of persons at present a great burden upon 
and evil to society, whose maintenance and reformation could be 
most extensively provided for, in distinct establishments, by this 
plan, which is applicable not only to Factories where machinery is em- 
ployed, but also to all trades in which young work people are regularly 
congregated together for manufacturing purposes ; indeed it is impos- 
sible,at present, to define the limit of its application ; and should the 
system prosper, of which there can be no doubt, tt would absorb a thou- 
sand-fold more destitution than mere charity could do. 

Itis intended to employ the Workers in the manufacture of such 
fabrics and materials as may be deemed most suitable or profitable, 
and also in the household work, including not only the domestic 
labours of servants, but also the making and mending of articles of 
wearing apparel and of household use. 

The Instruction and Training of the workers in their leisure time, 
will be a special Department of the Institution, carried on mainly by 
the personal efforts, or under the superintendence of Associations 
of Ladies residing on or near the premises, whose gratuitous services 
may be assisted by those of others to whom a comfortable home 
would be a desideratum. When it is seen that Ladies will volunteer 
to help their fellow-beings amidst disease and death in foreign lands, 
itis presumed that many will be found who will lend a helping hand 
to train and elevate the youthful Orphans and Destitute of their own 
sexat home. From this contact of highly-educated Ladies, with the 
workers of the factory, the best results may assuredly be expected. 

As one successful self-supporting demonstration, that these objects 
may be secured, would do more good thon a thousand theoretical 
treatises on the subject, it is proposed to shew the principle at 
work—the requisite Capital being raised by means of Loans to the 
Association on Debentures, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annnm, payable out of the Profits. 

Several considerations have led the Association to fix upou Ponte- 
fract as a seat of its operations connected with machinery. Situate 
hear the centre of the West Riding of Yorkshire, it presents many 
special features which render it a most desirable locality for the works 
Proposed to be carried on. Coal is abundant and cheap, and the 
Means of transport, both by rail and water, all that can be required. 
at or more establishments will also be formed in or near London to 

ow the applicability of the system to occupations in which hand 
abour is employed, and in the other localities as opportunities arise. 

This Association has obtained the gratuitous services of Wm. 

ood, Esq., late M.P. for Pontefract,—the originator and promoter 
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of the foregoing system—who, from his present and previous occupa. 
tion and position, is thoroughly qualified to promote the interests of 
the Association, and to secure the confidence of the Public. Mk. 
Woop was formerly Resident Managing Partner of the Wilton Car- 
pet Factory, and is well known as the original inventor of the Brus- 
sels and Wilton Carpet Power Loom, &c., and as the propounder of 
the highly-successful modern system of Carpet Manufacture by 
Power Looms, for one of which he obtained a first-class medal in the 
Fiench Exhibition of 1855, Mr. Wood was recently the Represen- 
tative in Parliament of his native town, having been called to that 
position by the general requisition of all classes and parties of his 
townsmen, but has retired therefrom chiefly in order that he might 
have more time to devote to this project. 

“ The attainment of these objects can only be secured by the Friends 
of Factory and Social Improvement taking part in the project ; and 
as it is one which is not only truly patriotic, but also undoubtedly 
offers a fair prospect of pecuniary success, it is hoped that a sufficient 
number of those who desire the welfare and advancement of their less 
fortunnte fellow-beingss will gladly embrace the opportunity of securing 
the carrying out of this disideratum under such favourable auspices. 

The plan has received the approval of many high principled and 
practical Social Reformers; the opinions of some of whom—whose 
experience and standing in Society are such that it is only necessary 
to mention their names to produce a ‘conviction in all well-informed 
minds of the desirability and value of the proposed system—are, by 
permission, annexed. 

The Business of the Association will be directed by a Committee— 
chosen, as may be determined hereafter,—who will have power to 
appoint the Trustees, Managers, and other Officers of the Association. 

Communications on the subject are invited, and may be addressed 
to W. Wood, Esq., Monkhill House, Pontefract, or to any of the 
undermentioned ladies or gentlemen. 

Miss Carpenter, Red Lodge, Girls’ Reformatory, Bristol. 

Mrs. Balfour, 10, Alfred Road, Paddington. 

Miss Weale, Whitechurch Canicorum, Bridport. 

Miss S. Durant, 14, Condult St. West, Hyde Park, London. 

Dr. Booth, Vicarage, Wandsworth. 

Mr. Baker, Head Master of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf 


and Dumb, Doncaster. | 
The Knoll, Ambleside. 


My dear Sir—Your great enterprise interests me extremely, and it 


would be difficult to me to express my sense of admiration, both of 
your beneficence and of the direction in which you exercise It. Ha! 
can carry your plan into execution, you will have done more t _ oe 
can now estimate for the elevation of one of the most important clas’ 


° . ] P ‘ ” 
of society in England, and therefore for the benefit of ar we 
I wish 1 could send you more than my thanks and cordia yew ‘an 


“ol n 
your suecess : but you know that my active days a a 
syinpathy is all I can give to the labourers yet In seyalcgeem 


Believe me, my dear Sir, with much respect, yours, re 
é Harriet MartTineat. 


William Wood, Esq., 
Monkhill House, Pontefract. 
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Bristol, Nov. 13th, 1857. 


Dear Sir—Increased reflection on the plan of which you forwarded 
me some time since a prospectus, only more strongly convinces me of 
its importance, and makes me anxious that you should as soon as 
possible put it into execution. As I understand it, the essential part 
of your plan is to combine with a factory, a home, where the young 
women working in it might have, with all reasonable amount of free- 
dom, a motherly surveiilance and elevating and civilizing influence. 
You would thus be giving the means of honest independence to num- 
bers of young women who now are exposed to want and danger, and 
I trust establishing a principle and setting an example which will be 
very generally followed in Enyland. But I am particularly inter- 
ested in your plan in its probable beneficial bearing on Reformatories. 
The early training of many of our girls quite unfits them for domestic 
service, and to return to their former homes would be ruin; such a 
plan as yours would give them exactly the opening which is wanting, 


and continue over them a certain amount of watchful care. 


I have 


sent your circular to many persons of judgment and experience, all 


of whom have expressed their warmest approbation of it. 


I only wish 


that I had it in my power to forward your plans in any way, and trust 
that you will receive every encouragement to begin forthwith. Wish- 


ing you every success, 
I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
’ 


W. Wood, Esq., M.P., 
Monkhill House, Pontefract. 


Mary CARPENTER. 


10, Alfred Road, Paddington, December 4th, 1858. 


Dear Sir—I have read, with a deep sense of its importance, your 
most valuable plan of Factory Reform. The contrast between the 
condition of English factory girls, and those of America, has often 


very much pained me. 


Anything which would help the young women to help themselves, 
raise them in the social scale, surround them with protecting and 
elevating circumstances—and nothing will do that in a social sense 
more than arranging an orderly, respectable home for them—would 
bea reform of the best kind. Vague talk about social evils will 


hever remedy them. 


I honour you, sir, for devising so practical a plan—it has my entire 
sympathy. IfI were wealthy I would materially assist you ; as it is 
I shall feel it a privilege to help in any way within my humble means, 
by voice or pen, so good a plan, for a class whose labour has pro- 
duced wealth for others, and, for want of wise method, little else but 


misery for themselves, 
fom I am, Sir, yours most truly, 
William Wood, Esq., M.P., , ; 
Monkhill House, Pontefract. 


Crara Lucas Batroor. 


From the Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury, D. C.L.,F.R.A.S., &e. 


24, Grosvenor Square, W., March 12th, 1859. 
Sir—Pray allow me to thank you for your kindness in sending me a 


Copy of your paper on “ Factory Homes.” 
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The scheme of a “ Factory Home,” especially fur \oung girls, is 


one of extreme importance " No one, conversant with the manu. 
facturing districts, and with mili-life,ean doubt it, and you will indeed 
have rendered a great benefit to your generation, should you 
succeed in the general establishment of thei. 

I cannot speak so decidedly on the other part of your proposition. 
] can understand and heartily praise its object and intent ; and I feel 
fully assured that, were it set agoing, much good would result. But 
the details of instituting, governing, and turning to account such an 
industrial effort, must be intelligible only to gentlemen like yourself, 
who aave vast experience in matters of that description. . 

Your obedient Servant, 
Wiliam Wood, Esq., M.P. SUAFTESBURY. 


From the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., late President of the 
tducation Cummittee of the Privy Council. 


17, Curzon Street, Jan., 1859. 

Dear Sir—TI have to thank vou for the explanation you have given 
me of the proposed Factory Homes Association, and to assure you 
that I shall feel a warm interest in its success. To provide a well- 
organized home under the superintendence of benevolent ladies, for 
female workers, would preserve them from the demoralization which 
commonly arises in Factory employment from the too early eman- 
cipation of young women from parental and domestic restraint ; and 
the establishment of such a home might attract a class of workers 
more resembling that which is found at Lowell. The comwprehen- 
siveness of your plan, and the connection between the Home and the 
K'actory, may probably secure for you a success which other endea- 
vours similar in intention, but less comprehensive in detail, have failed 
to attain. 

[I am sure the benevolence of your project and reasonableness of its 
operations deserve encouragement and support. 

Believe me, yours truly, 
William Wood, £sq., M.P. Wiuriam Cowper. 


From the Rev. James Hope, the Clergyman of Copley Factory, near 
Halifax, belonging to Edward Akroyd, £sq.; M.P. 


Copley Parsonage, Halifax. 
Dear Sir—I am indeed glad to see anyone taking up in earnest 
the improvement of our Mill-hands, especially the females. I feel 
sure that unless something be vigorously done, we shall ere long see 
in this working-class «a great social evil—physical and mental—" as 
your circular states. Most sincerely do I trust your Club-house will 
work well, and if it has been found to do so in the United States 
do not see why it should fail in England. Wishing you every bless- 
ug in your good work, and honing to hear again from you at some 
early period, 
Believe me, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, ; 
° James Hore. 
William Wood, Ivsqy., Pontefract. 
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Pontefract Vicarage, January 29, 1858. 


My dear Sir—I am truly glad to find, from the perusal of the ac- 
companying papers, and from the observations you were so good as 
to make to me in conversation, that vou deem it practicable to em- 

loy deaf and dumb, und other unfortunate persons, in connection 
with the factory you propose building; and also to introduce such 
regulations among the operatives generally, and such a provision for 
their instruction, as wil] render their apprenticeship to you beneficial 
to them in a moral point of view. 

There can be no higher charity than to provide a sufficiently re- 
mungrative employment for those who are disqualified from conipet- 
ing with others of the labouring population for work, and who with- 
out such kind intervention, would have to subsist on charity, and to 
live an idle and, consequently, a degraded life. 

The importance of the other object you have in view cannot, I 
should think, be overrated, for if the heads of factories could be led 
to the performance of their duty in regard to the highest interests 
of their operatives, by such examples as you propose to set, they 
would find not only that they prospered better in their undertakings, 
but that they were exerting a more extensive influence for good than 
could be commanded by almost any other class in the country. 

As Vicar of this town, in which you propose to build your factory, 
I should rejoice in the success of your benevolent designs. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 
RK. STAINFORTH. 

W. Wood, Esq., M.P. 


All Saints’ Parsonage, Pontefract. 


My dear Sir—The very comprehensive and benevolent scheme you 
have projected in connexion with the establishment of a factory, on 
a plan hitherto unknown in this kingdom, cannot fail to meet with 
the approbation of every well-wisher of his country. 

As Incumbent of tie district in which I imagine it is proposed to 
carry out your philanthropic undertaking, I cannot but feel deeply 
interested in its success. 3 

Sincerely do I wish that God may speed and prosper your endea- 
Vours, and that, ere long, you may have the best proof that can be 
afforded of the efficiency of your plan, in the blessing it confers on 
that very important class of society whose welfare you are seeking 
to promote. ? 

Believe me, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
Epmounp Russet. 

William Wood, Esq., M.P. 


From Edward Akroyd, Esq., of Denton Park, Otley, late M.P. for 
Huddersfield. 


7, Clarendon Place, Hyde Park Gardens. 


Msi Sir—I return you the letters with thanks, The printed 
Cocuments, if you can spare them, I will retain. 
It rarely happens that a Joint Stock Company is undertaken with 
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such benevolent objects ; and the whole scheme, to use a common 
phrase, does credit to both your head and your heart. 


Very faithfully yours, 


Epwarp Akroyp. 


W. Wood, Esq., M.P., 
The House of Commons. 


From the Rev. J. Booth, D.C.L., F.R.S., $c. 
The Vicarage, Wandsworth, 4th October, 1858. 


My Dear Sir—It would be a source of much satisfaction to me if 
I could in any practical way promote your views with respect to 
Factory Reform. While I look to improved education, based on 
sound instruction, as one of the most efficient means of raising the 
condition of the working-classes of this country, by developing their 
intelligence and improving their habits, I cannot conceal from my- 
self that the ‘* Factory System,” as it now works in the manufactur- 
ing districts, tends rather to encourage the former than to strengthen 
the latter. If you would raise the moral condition of our working- 
classes, you must begin at the beginning, and strive to improve, not 
only the instruction, but the domestic and social habits of the women 
of these classes. It has been well said, ‘* The child is the father of 
the man,” and as regards our working-population, the training of 
the child rests altogether or nearly so with the mother. Hence the 
surpassing importance of not merely giving instruction, but of direct- 
ing and deepening the habits of our female population. As the 
Factory System underlies our great manufacturing industries, and 
cannot therefore be done away with, it ought to be modified ; and as 
it will continue to grow, it ought to be trained and directed for the 
good of those who must abide under the shade of its influence. It 
is therefore manifestly the duty and interest of the heads of factories 
and of society to endeavour to make these artificial families supply 
as far as possible the wants and needs which in the more circum- 
scribed domestic circle nature instinctively provides. Hence the 
success of the Lowell system. I therefore heartily wish you every 
success in your project to give an experimental proof of the practi- 
cability of your benevolent scheme. In this country, while abstract 
reasoning, however lucid or convincing, has but little weight in es- 
tablishing the value of a principle, a manifest illustration of it in 
action commands universal assent, and one practicable example of 
the principle in successful operation, will do more to prove the in- 
herent truth of your views than volumes of argumentation. 


I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
James Boots. 


William Wood, Esq., M P., 
Monkhill House, Pontefract. 
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REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION. 


The Third Annual Report is, generally, such as will give extreme 
satisfaction to the well-wishers of reformatories, refuges, and indus- 
trial schools. 

LEGISLATION. 

In the early part of the year, the managers of the uncertified re- 
fuges, &c.,, were surprised by a communication from the Privy 
Council Office, to the effect that the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation had determined to rescind the minute of June, 1856, and to 
substitute a new minute, dated 3lst December, 1857. Under this 
minute, very small assistance was offered to institutions not certified 
under the Industrial Schools Act; and by certifying, it was feared 
that the voluntary character of the refuges would be ina great 
measure destroyed, and their usefulness impaired. Several meetings 
were held at the office of the Union ; pm: deputation, consisting 
of more than forty representatives of institutions, had an interview 
with Mr. Adderley on the 14th of May. The points which were 
urged on that occasion, and the correspondence between the Union 
and the Committee of Council, have since been printed; and the 
cominittee can only state, that there is at present little hope of a 
change being made, and that the necessity for voluntary exertion has 
therefore considerably increased. 

The committee may mention, in passing, the great encouragement 
held out to such exertions by the first report of her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Reformatories, the Rev. Sydney Turner, which, though 
applying only to certified reformatories, gives a cheering account of 
the diminution of juvenile crime, through the operations of the re- 
formatory system, of which uncertified refuges form an important 
part, R 
CASES ASSISTED INTO INSTITUTIONS, 


The committee continue to be actively occupied in procuring ad- 
mission into certified institutions of children committed by the 
metropolitan magistrates and others. Forms of application are 
forwarded to the police courts, with a letter signifying the readiness 
of the committee to assist the magistrates in finding accommodation 
for suitable cases. The result is, that twenty-eight boys and five girls 
have been received into certified reformatories on the recommenda- 
tion of the Union ; and one boy has been sent to an industrial school, 
certified under the Act 20 and 21 Vic., c. 48. The committee have 
also been the means of obtaining admission for nineteen boys and 
eighteen girls into various uncertified institutions, making a total of 
Seventy-one children provided for during the year. The committee 
take this opportunity of mentioning, that they would be glad to receive 
from the managers of institutions early intimation of vacancies they 
may wish filled, and their terms. 

EMIGRATION. 


As emigration must be the chief outlet for the cases which are 
beginning to leave the various institutions in quick succession, the 
committee have paid special attention to this subject, particularly 
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ada, & ths ago, an appeal was made for funds, to enable 
the committee to assist in sending out the best behaved inmates of 
the different institutions, with the distinct understanding that none 
should be assisted to emigrate whose character would make them in- 
eligible for employment at home. A small sum has been contributed 
part of which has already been expended in sending eight boys ri 
Canada, from whom favourable intelligence has been received : and 
a gentleman, well known as a friend to emigration, has kindly offered 
to assist in providing passages for a limited number of such as can 
be properly recommended. Circulars to this effect naving been 
issued, numerous applications have been received from various insti- 
tutions on the list of the Union, and steps are taken by the committee 
to ensure that the candidates for emigration come up to the specified 
requirements. Fifteen out of twenty-one applicants from London 
institutions have been already passed by the sub-committee, and are 
to sail early in April. 

A member of the Committee visited Canada during the summer 
for the purpose of making personal inquiries into the condition of 
emigrants of this class already settled in that colony. The 
result of his investigation was generally favourable, and he ob- 
tained promises of co-operation from the Government Immigration 
Agents in the various towns. 

Communications have also been received from an influential colo- 
nist in Moreton Bay, regarding aregular and comprehensive system 
of emigration to that colony, 


SCHOOL SHIP IN THE THAMES. 


The Committee are gratified to state that the expectations held 
out by them in former reports of establishing a Reformatory School 
Ship in the Thames have at length been fulfilled. The Cornwall 
frigate has been granted by the Admiralty, is now being fitted, and 
will be ready in April for the reception and training, as sailors, of 
such boys of the vagrant or criminal class as are fitted by their 
love of adventure, and their more active temperament, for the risks 
and hardships of a seaman’s life, but are excluded by the regulations 
of the Marine Society. They will come chiefly from London and 
the south of England, but suitable cases will also be eligible, under 
certain regulations, from Reformatories and Refuge throughout the 
kingdom. The ship will be moored in the Thames off Purfleet, 
sufliciently far from London to insure that the boys will have full 
opportunity for boat exercise, and be out of reach of their former 
companions. H.R.H. the Prince Consort has kindly consented to 
be the patron; Commander Burton, R.N., has been appointed Capt. 
Superintendent, and the management and regulations will be, as far 
as possible, those of a man-of-war. 

GIRLS’ LAUNDRY. 


This Institution has also been called into existence since the last 


A house has been opened at Hampstead for the reception 
en vears 


, and are 


report. ; ap? 
and religious and industrial training of forty girls of fitte 


old and upwards ; twenty-three have already been admitted 
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so fully employed on laundry-work that the Matron has been obliged 
to decline several orders. The average earnings have hitherto 
amounted to £7 per week ; but it is expected that this return will 
be more than doubled when the numbers are complete. It should 
be observed that these are not reformatory cases, but that the 
character of every applicant is carefully investigated. Those who 
take an interest in the work are invited to recommend suitable in- 
mates. For further particulars see account published by the com- 
mittee, which may be obtained at the office of the Union. 

It is necessary to state that though the Union originates and 
assists, it docs not carry on institutions, and that the laundry and 
the school-ship are now under entirely independent management. 


FEMALE MISSION. 


During the past year a sub-committee has been occupied in peni- 
tentiary cases, mentioned in the last report. After conferring with 
the clergy of the several metropolitan parishes, it was resolved that, 
without interfering with the existing institutions, a centre of action 
should be provided, through which all might be assisted. For this 
object a handbook has been compiled, which may be obtained at the 
office of the Union, containing brief accounts of fifty penitentiaries 
and homes for females. The services of two female missionaries 
were also engaged for the purpose of seeking out those who are de- 
sirous of abandoning their evil course, and directing them to places 
of shelter. 

The sub-committee can now report that these missionaries have 
carried on their difficult work with zeal and steadiness, and have 
met with an unlooked-for measure of success, as their report to the 
subscribers to the special fund abundantly proves.* Eighty-six 
cases have been rescued from the streets and placed in institutions, 
or otherwise provided for. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


The second annual meeting was held at Willis's Rooms on the 24th 
of February, and on the 18th of June there was a conversazione in 
St. James’s Hall, on which occasion specimens of the industrial work 
of twenty-seven institutions were displayed, and proved an excellent 
advertisement for such articles. Samples are now exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace and the Kensington Museum, as well as at the office 
of the Union, where sales have been made and orders received to a 
considerable amount during the past year. 

At the meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, held at Liverpool in the month of October last, the 
Union was represented by one of its Honorary Secretaries, Mr. 
Robert Hanbury, M.P. The paper read by him on that occasion 
has been published at length in the volume of the Transactions of 
the Association for the year 1858, page 398. 
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* This Report may be obtained on application to the secretary. 
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REFUGE FUND AND GENERAL FINANCE. 


On the 16th day of December the following resolutions, proposed 
by the Rev. Sydney Turner, Government Inspector of Reformatories 
were unanimously adopted by the Committee :— 

1, That the Committee of Council having intimated their intention 
to withdraw a large portion of the assistance hitherto given to un. 
certified Reformatories and Refuges, it is expedient that grants be 
made in aid of the efficient management and support of such Institu- 
tions by the Reformatory and Refuge Union, and that a fund be 
raised for that purpose. 

2. That in connection with such grants, and as a means of promot- 
ing their efficiency and good management, all uncertified Reforma- 
tories and Refuges so assisted be regularly visited and reported on 
by Inspectors appointed by the Union. 

In consequence of the subject of Refuges for the Destitute being 
prominently brought forward in the Times and other London News. 
papers (see Appendix, p. 27) and the issue of an appeal by the Com- 
mittee, this fund rapidly reached a considerable amount, which it is 
intended to distribute according to the spirit of the above Resolu- 
tions. The grants made during the year from the General Fund 
and Social Evil Fund appear in the balance sheet. 


MISCKRLLANEODS. 


Among the miscellaneous operations of the year may be mentioned 
the publication of a new edition of the well-known pamphlet con- 
taining accounts of Institutions in and near the metropolis ;* the 
grants of books, obtained at half-price from the Pure Literature 
Society for Lending Libraries, which have been made to the Girls 
Library, and the Manchester and Salford Reformatory ; the recom- 
mendation of masters, matrons, and assistants to.several institutions ; 
the conducting through London of boys and girls passing to or from 
country institutions ; and the transmission to the managers of Insti- 
tutions particulars of inmates absconding or dismissed.f (See 
Appendix, p. 26. 

No gs Institution will, for the future, be placed on the 
list of the Union which has not a committee responsible 1n- itself, 
and ready to guarantee the bond fide character of the Institution. 

Annexed to the Report is the following useful table of Metropolitan 
Reformatories, and Industrial Schools, showing in a distinct anc 
accessible form the locality and objects of each. 








these accounts as they receive them from 
distinctly that they are 
f the Institutions 


* The Committee print 
the Managers, but they feel obliged to state 
not responsible for the character or management 0 
therein described. ee ere 

+ The Committee urge upon the Managers of Institution: 
operate with them on this important point. 





METROPOLITAN REFORMATORIES, REFUGES, AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD—TO JULY, 1859. XXxxi 


Minute of the Committee of Her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council on Education. 


The labours of the Reformatory and Refuge Union to obtain from 
the Privy Council some alteration or modification of their last unpal- 
atable Minute, dated 3lst December, 1857, have not been altogether 
without result. Several deputations have been formed by the Union, 
in order to bring under their lordship’s consideration the hardship 
with which the provisions of that Minute bore upon many Institutions. 
The Committee of Council could scarcely venture to disregard com. 
pletely the complaints of so important a body, constituted as it is of 
men of influence, wealth, and station, whose united voice on such an 
— subject could not but carry considerable weig ht. 

he result has been the following Minute, which bears date 4th 
May, 1859; and we most sincerely trust that its provisions may 
prove more satisfactory to the various institutions than those of the 
previous Minute. 

We direct our readers’ attention to the 7th clause, which refers 
nicl especially to the work over which the Union more especially 
watches. 

A copy of the Minutes has been forwarded to all the schools in con- 
nexion with the Reformatory and Refuge Union; but as some may 
not have seen Mr. Lingen’s letter to the Honourary Secretary of the 
Union, R. Hanbury, Esq., M.P., we add it here verbatim. 





Art rae Counc CoamBer, WHITEHALL, THE 4TH DAYoF May,1859. 


By the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council on Education. 


Their Lordships resolved— 


1. To cancel so much of the Minute dated 2nd April, 1853, as 
provides that the rate of aid towards building schools shall not “ ex- 
ceed 6s. for every square foot of area in the school-rooms and class- 
rooms if the plans include a teacher's residence, or 4s. if they do not 
include such a residence,” and in lieu thereof to fix the rate of aid, 
subject to the condition that the grant shall not exceed the value of 
the local contributions, as follows; viz. 

(a) 4s. per square foot of superficial area in the school-rooms and 
class-rooms, so long as this rate does not give more than 40s. per 
child, according to the number to be accommodated. 

(b) £100 for each teacher's residence. 

_ 2 To make no grants whatever for repairing or altering the build- 
ings, fixtures, or furniture of schools erected with the aid of grants 
at any of the rates in force since 2nd April, 1853; the addition of a 
teacher’s residence where there was none before, and an extension of 
the school-rooms and class-rooms to meet an_ increase in the atten- 
dance of scholars, to be treated pro tanto as a new case. 

3. In schools erected with the aid of grants at the rates in force 
before 1853, to reduce to one-half the proportion now granted (two- 
thirds) of the cost of new floors and of new desks and benches. 
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4. To allow no grants for building upon the plea that premises 
already in use for schvols are to be settled in permanent trust for 
the same puryose, but to treat the extension of such premises as a new 
case pro tanto. 

5. To cancel section 9 in the minute of 20th August, 1853, and in 
no school* to allow pupil teachers to be hereafter apprenticed at the 
expense of the parliamentary fund (a) ina greater proportion than 
one pupil teacher Jor every 40 scholars in average attendance during 
the year preceding the date of inspection, nor(d) in a greater propor- 
tion than four pupil teachers to the same master or mistress. 

6. To extend (after 31st March, 1860) the capitation minutes to 
Scotland, allowing the grant to each school where the number of 
pupil teachers falls within,or as soon as it falls within the limit defined 
by the last section herein-before. 

7. To cancel so much of the minute dated 3lst December, 1857, 
as provides that “the sum of £5 be allowed for every child received 
under the Acts 20 & 21 Vict. c. 48, or 17 & 18 Vict. c. 74, into in- 
dustrial schools during the year preceding the date of inspection;” 
and, in lieu thereof, to fix the rate of aid as follows, viz—6d. for each 
day, up to a maximum of £7 10s. per annum for each child received 
as aforesaid, and being in the establishment on the day fixed for its 
annual inspection. 





Instructions to Her Majesty's Inspectors on the foregving Minute. 


Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 5th May, 1859. 

Sir,—I am instructed to furnish you with the following remarks 
upon the objects of the several clauses in the Minute of the 4th 
inst. :— 

1. (2) School-rooms are often built upon a much larger scale than 
is ever likely to be necessary for purposes of daily instruction. The 
extra space, beyond a certain point, is not only superfluous, but injur- 
ious, it entails additional expense in building, in repairs, and in 
warming ; and it originates usually in an intention to use the pre- 
mises for purposes to which the Parliamentary grant is not applicable. 
Their lordships will agree with the promoters, at the commencement 
of each application, upon the maximum number of children for whom 
accommodation in the proposed new school is to be provided,and they 
will not permit the amount of their grant to exceed the rates either 
of 4s. per square foot in the school-rooms and class-rooms, or 40s. 
per head, according to the number agreed upon. \ 

(6) Their lordships do not make grants for the erect! 


dences which are not sufficient to accommodate a married teacher, 
A more limited 


on of resi- 


with a family comprising children of both sexes. Th 

provision is apt to prove an inconvenient form of endowment. : 
cost of a teacher’s residence, therefore, is nearly constant, ane "he 
a greater proportion to that of asma]l than of a large school-room. . 2 


: 2. additior 
small schools, no less than large ones, are benefited by the addit! 


a residence, and it is just to equalise the allowance in all cases. 


nes 








* The word school is here understood to mean any single estab- 
lishment, inclusively of all separate departments. 
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9. The rates of aid were raised in 1853, for building schools (on/y) 
from Is. 8d, to 4s, per square foot, and for building schools with resi- 
dences from 2s. 6d. to 6s. Since that date the capitation grant has 
been introduced. Their lordships consider that sufficient public 
provision is made by these means towards providing, maintaining and 
improving all necessary premises and furniture. 

3. My lords consider it to be a sound principle, not to continue to 

rant more than‘ is locally raised. Such a check affords the best 
security that the work is necessary, and that it will be turned to pro- 
per account. 

4, Several instances have occurred in which proprietors, having 
built schools at their own expense, and (on quitting the neighbour- 
hood, or from other causes) wishing to be reimbursed, have offered 
to convey such premises in permanent trust for education, on con- 
dition of receiving the usual grants. It rarely, or never, happens 
that the plans of such premises would have been approved, if they 
had been submitted in the first instance for examination; and the 
original outlay is no criterion of the value which the owners of such 
premises could realize by diverting them from education. You can- 
not too carefully impress upon the promoters of schools that my lords 
will not make grants ex post facto for building. The minute does 
not apply to-premises which are not already in use for schools but are 
purchased bond fide for conversion. 

5. There are few schools, in which apprenticeships are completed, 
that do not now furnish Queen’s scholars. The reasons for special 
encouragement, which were legitimate in an earlier stage of the pre- 
sent system, have ceased. In returning to one uniform rate, their 
Lordships have determined also to limit the number of apprentices 
whom they will allow to be engaged at the public expense to the same 
teacher at one time. It is not, as a rule, desirable to build single 
school-rooms on a scale to contain several hundreds of children. 
But where such rooms exist, the place of pupil-teachers (after the 
first four) must be supplied by probationers, under the minute of 26th 
July, 1858; or by monitors paid by the managers out of the capita- 
tion grant ; or a second certificated teacher must be retained. The 
nuinber of pupil-teachers must be regulated with some regard to the 
ultimate demand for trained schoolmasters and school mistresses ; and, 
a8 apprenticeships become general throughout the schools of the 
country, the standard of allowance in individual schools must be from 
time to time reviewed. 

6. The operation of the Capitation Minutes in Scotland was sus- 
pended in prospect of legislation ; but the continued exclusion of that 
part of Great Britain from public aid, which is afforded to the rest, 
does not appear to be justifiable. 

y 4 Their Lordships havé considered that they might extend to in- 
dustrial schools, certified under the receut acts, an increased allow- 
ance upon the children received into them by magisterial order, without 
thereby incurring those risks of abuse to which the absence of the 
Securities imposed by the legislature might afford occasion in other 
instances, : 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

R. R. W. Lixcen, 
To Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 
C 








ae 
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Committee of Council on Edueation 
Council Office, Downing Street, 
London, S.W., 17th May, 1859. 


Sir,—I have the honour to enclose 100 copies of a recent minute, 
and I am directed to request your intention to Section 7. 

Kiffect will be given, during 1859, to that section in favour of al! 
Industrial Schools of which the date fixed for annual inspection falls 
after \st August, provided that Parliament has voted the estimate for 
public education before that time. Inthe meanwhile the old rate 
will be acted upon. 

Those institutions which, by date fixed for the Inspector’s annual 
visit, may fall under the old rate in 1859, will have the benefit of the 
new rate in 1860. 

I am to state expressly that on no plea whatever will retrospective 
action be given to the increased rate; nor will it be treated as in 
force until Ist August, 1859, and then only on condition that Parlia- 
ment has voted the grant for Education. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lincen, 

R. Hanbury, Esq., M.P., 


Ti formatory and Refuge Union. 





We have elsewhere noticed the Annual Report of the Union for 
the past year. We may now close these remarks with a brief notice 
of what the Union has done in the way of emigration for approved 
bovs. The requirements are somewhat stringent, but very justly so; 
for it would not be at all agreeable to the Union, nor advantageous 
tu the Colonies, should the Committee sanction and assist in the emi- 
gration of any boys or girls of whom they have not probable grounds 
of hope as to their future career. The aid granted is in the shape ot 
agrant of money, £6 each boy, leaving his arrangements for the 
passage, &c., entirely to the managers of the various institutions, who 
are thankfully availing themselves of Mr. Bracebridge’s assistance 1 
sending out the boys from Liverpool to Toronto. There have been 
52 applications, of whom 28 have been approved, 15 rejected, and 9 
are still under consideration. The approved applications are from 
the following schools :— 


Boys’ Refuge ......scecorcccccccccccccce socvevesececevccceescceees 2 
Boys’ Home Reformatory .........ccsceseecece cet serereeeeersons 4 
Grotto Passage Refuge...cccccscscsersecscssscsessrsccersses A 
Home in the Hast Reformatory .........cceseeeseeneeeeereees 5 
Castle Howard Reformatory <..scccccscccsscesrscerereeeeere | 
Birmingham Weformatory...ceccssccrcccccscccecesesececeeseeee® : 
Essex Reformatory .....cccccccccccrecceccsscccccnccsssocoserre 
Calder Farm Reformatory .........s.ccceccseceesssesensonert’ : 
Leeds Reformatory ......s.ccccccscccccsoncccscccececsescsserees —& 
Kingswood Reformatory ......cecesesscensscrceenseneseesenern’ 
Philanthropic Society’s Farm School ......seeeceeenrrr  ~ 
28 
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The following are under consideration :— 
Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, 9 
North Eastern, idadadéeuVersntoaecive 
Hardwicke. 

A scheme is also under consideration for emigration to Moreton 
Bay—brought before the Union by Mr. Leslie, late secretary to the 
government of Victoria. 

We wish we could close this without any allusion to the necessity 
of funds for the proper carrying out of the Committee’s plans. ‘The 

ublic, however, seem to like to be appealed to, and we venture gently 
to hint that the Reformatory and Refuge Union not only wants more 
funds than it has, but has given fair evidence that whatever is intrust- 
ed to its care will not be frivously wasted, but conscientiously applied 
to the advancement of the great cause which they have taken in hand. 


The following observations are copied from Zhe Philanthro- 
pist for June :— 


PLAYGROUND AND GENERAL RECREATION 
SOCIETY. 

In physical powers of endurance it is well known that few nations; 
if any, can be at all compared with the British Isles. This super- 
iority, acknowledged in all our wars, both as regards the officers and 
the men, owes its origin unquestionably, in a great measure, to the 
manly sports in which our young in all ages have been accustomed to 
engage, in their intervals of holidays, or in their daily recreations in 
their playgrounds. Our ancestors, well aware of the paramount 
importance of bodily health and vigour, and of their powerful influ- 
ence on the mind, looked upon a playground as a necessary appendage 
to every school aiming at prosperity. And it was with the same view 
probably, that they gave great encouragement to the manly sports 
and amusements in which the poorer population were so frequently 
engaged on the village green. But time has rolled on, and improve- 
ments in society generally have given a new feature to the face of most 
things. Playgrounds still remain attached as a proper appendage to 
the higher class of schools, but the poor suffer greatly in this particu- 
lar respect by what may be termed the commercial advancements of 
the times, Population increases everywhere ; land becomes increas- 
ingly valuable ; modern gin-places and beer-shops introduce their 
deadly allurements into the village sports, whereby abuses are 
engendered and fostered, until the well-disposed in the locality feel 
themselves afraid of mingling as of old with those on whose labour 
they depend, though we cannot believe them one whit less willing 
than formerly to promote the well-being of their poorer brethren. 

hese scruples are, however, far from correct or justifiable. It is 
rather the duty of the more fashionable gentry to endeavour by every 
means to check the introduction of abuses, by their presence and 
Support, than to discountenance altogether the harmless sports, on 
which their own want of watchfulness has tended to bring discredit. 

In the meanwhile the village becomes a town, the town grows into 
4 city, and the village green becomes an aristocratic square. 
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‘Where Hodge’s children may no more be seen 
In sport with rising nobles, as was meet. 

The latter still may pace what was the green, 
The former know no Plaistow but the street.” 


One by one is each spare green spot removed from the poorer 
children, who «re powerless to resist, until their only hope of recrea- 
tion and amusement is confined to the crowded thoroughfare, or the 
noisome alley. ‘This is plainly unjust to the poor children, and in the 
highest degree injurious to society at large. It is impolitic in the 
extreme to neglect the training of youths who are to be the future 
sinews of our farms, eur factories at home, and of our army and navy 
abroad, in the hardy habits only to be properly acquired in youth, 
and to leave them a prey to the vice and contamination which unres- 
trained and unwatched street amusements are pretty sure to induee, 
The children will have their amusement and play, it is a very instinct 
of nature, implanted in their little minds by a higher power ; and if 
they cannot trundle their hoops, or fly their kites, if they cannot 
play at trap-bat, cricket, leapfrog, rounders, prisoners’ base, &c.. lest 
the honourable Mr. This, or the Rev. Mr. That, should be flung 
from a startled horse, or overturned in his elegant barouche; or lest 
Mr. Somebody else sitting in his chambers, or returning quietly from 
them, should be smitten by a tipcat in the one, or disturbed in the 
other by noisy shouts of boys at play,—if, we say, these are held as 
valid reasons for checking innocent play—and the children cannot 
therefore find place or opportunity so to enjoy themselves, they have, 
as it would seem, no alternative from resorting to the less noisy, but 
more dangerous amusement of gambling, or the still more destructive 
allurements of the penny gaff. 

With these impressions we are extremely pleased to find that the 
Piayground and Recreation Society are at length in a position to 
make a manifestation of their intentions. A most excellent piece of 
ground, at Camden Town, running in fact entirely along the rear of 
Camden-street, is now, as we understand, in the hands of the com- 
mittee, and as it is the first they have succeeded in procuring, it will, 
we hope, be opened with considerable é/at, and be well watched by 
those who desire to ascertain the real value of such a Society. We 
do not know that we can do better than to introduce here some 
extracts from a very sensible article which appeared in the — 
of the 23rd, while commenting on the anniversary dinner lately hel 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Before doing so, however, we may 
observe that the Marquis of Westminster, who presided on that on 
casion, intimated that he thought he had an acre of land which e 
could make over to the Society for its purposes, and that he —. 
the site in Camden Town as being objectionable on account of Its 
distance. Our readers will bear in mind that the playground in 
Camden Town is not intended for the inhabitants of Southwark, bet 
simply for its own neighbourhood ; and the desire of the * = * 
to procure, if possible, sites of land for similar purposes, 1n 4 1 lie 
every locality where the poor children are deprived of their p sl 
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amusement by being driven to the streets. The 
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« The question is how to clear our streets of juvenile vagrants, to 
allure them to spots where they could play to their hearts’ content ; 
but always under a kindly and watchful supervision. Surely this is 
applying the maxim that persuasion is better than force, in a very 
wise practical manner. The homeless child, wretched as is his con- 
dition, will have play any how; it is in vain that you try to beat it 
out of him. He is still young, and this turn for sport is in all young 
things ; it is, then, a refined and even subtle philanthropy to convert 
this skittish inclination to purposes of permanent good. The Play- 
ground and General Recreation Society was founded with the object 
of supplying what is properly regarded as a natural want in all 
children, to the poor nomads of the streets, under a regulated system 
and judicious superintendence. Among the patrons and committee 
are the names of some very practical as well as charitable men, per- 
sons who would not lend their sanction to any association not likely 
to prove thoroughly successful as well as beneficial. The inquiry has 
long presented itself—-what are we to do with these vagrant street 
children? They gambol; they play at pitch and toss; they use 
obscene language ; they thieve when they can; they elude the police 
by dodging across the roads and under horses and carriages. All 
this time they are working their own ruin. But the main object is 
sport. With them to lark is to live, and rather than be without their 
fun they would do any amount of mischief or dare any peril. Now, 
this bias for play is not bad in itself ; it may be the counterpoise for 
the amazing mental activity of the young. Everything is new to the 
beginner in our world. From the lowest stage of animal life to 
man’s high perfection, each young creature has everything to learn. 
The turn for sport evinced by them may be only a kind of necessary 
compensation for the exertions their faculties must undergo in order 
to master their natural position, whatever this may be, in the scale of 
creation. The Playground Society, then, is not only practical ; it is 
without hyperbole, truly philosophical. It does not attempt to whip 
the play out of the child, but to use it for high purposes with the 
idiosyncracies of the juvenile always in view. But beyond the neces- 
sary sport there will ever be a tendency to run to it as a refuge for 
idleness. People seek pleasure for the want of more exciting employ- 
ment. Beggar children spend their lives between vagrancy and play. 
If the latter should become a system with them, only to be taken up 
at intervals and under proper directions, are not the possibilities 
many that the same regularity and method will guide their other 
pursuits ? Besides, play need not be all mere recreation ; it may 
contain elements of very useful instruction. Gymnastics are in them- 
Selves a capital bodily training, and contain some germs of mental 
calculation, and much heart and courage, before any one can excel 
inthem. It is in this way, too, the Playground and Recreation 
Society endeavours to convert the sportive propensities of our City 
Arabs Into means for developing their limbs and exciting a manly 
emulation, A motive is induced for system and exertion, a healthful 
and useful stimulus is given to activity and energy. Who knows 
What noble aspirations mav seize the child who becomes master in 
these feats of skill, agility, and strength? May not a naval or a 
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military hero be found in this first school of observation. calculation 
skill, and intrepidity ? Or some clever engineer or mechanical genius 
The chances are very many that these places of recreation will turn 
out anything but a thief; while the street corners, where boys now 
throng for play or gambling, are the nests where roguery and vice 
are engendered and thrive. Ia fact, any one disposed to write a 
moral essay on this interesting subject could not fail for lack of 
forcible and apposite arguments. But our purpose is a little more 
ractical. 

The Society is now in its third year. It has gathered around it 
many patrons and friends ; it has obtained the sanction of the Legis. 
lature for its proceedings ; it has just held its second anniversary : 
and we believe it is in a fair way of permanently working out the good 
for which it was founded, But it is still only in its infaney ; it has 
no large funds, or generous donations, or ample subscriptions, to fall 
back upon. The Society, in fact, is like its objects—not 
only young, but poor. That it shall not long continue so, must be 
the care of the benevolent British public. There is something really 
very pleasing and thoroughly English in this Association. They give 
play to the poor child, but at the same time they allow him his free- 
dom. He is not condemned to areformatory, or even provided with 
a refuge—very useful institutions in their way ; but he is taught to 
play, as children ought to play, to a good end. Here is an object 
for the money-boxes of our children. Surely the captains of Eton, 
Westminster, Harrow, Rugby, and our other publie schools, might 
well show their lead, by heading a subscription for this truly juvenile 
charity. And older people, who grow young again in the sports of 
little ones, may convert a five-pound note to a less benevolent pur- 
pose than to enticing vicious children from the streets and their evil 
courses, to spots consecrated to health and recreation, At this 
season, we should like to see the proceeds of a game of cricket or two, 
or a sturdy boat race, applied to this institution. It ought to cast 
itself on Young England for support, and rely on it; while, no 
doubt, more matured benevolence will not be wanting. In truth, 
there is so much ingenuity, as well as goodness, in the scheme, that 
we could not bear to sce it otherwise than flourishing. This Play- 
ground and General Recreation Society is one of those types ol 
modern British benevolence, whose exponents are to be found in our 
ursions, our baths and wash-houses, and 
There is something of human kindness 
and a family consideration and feeling aoout all of them. — Phis ts 
the Conservative socialism of England, differing ia tote from the 
revolutionary. It is therefore we feel bound to plead the —* 
the new progress so frequently ; and foremost in the van we yng 
place this Society tor providing playgrounds and recreation for 
wandering chilaren of our great cities. 


new parks, our summer exc 
our model lodging. houses, 
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resided, but it was very evident that the fact of the Queen having 
fixed that day for the celebration of her birthday made a consider- 
able difference in the attendance, as many were thereby prevented 
from being present. That their absence was no indication of lack 
of interest in the well-doing of the Society was proved by these 
absent ones sending their contributions towards its funds. 

The Marquis of Westminister occupied the chair, and among 
the gentlemen present were, Sir B. Heywood, R. A. Slancy, Esq., 
M.P., Revs. D. Laing, E. Spooner, W. Owen, H. J. Hatch; Mr. 
Lusignan, James Heywood, Esq., C. Ratcliff, Esq., Dr. Mackintosh, 
Dr. Jolit, Mr. K. Perry, Mr. Montague Gore, Mr. T. H. Bastard, 
Mr. W. H. Collingridge, Dr. Spicer, Mr. W. Jesse Street, Mr. EF. 
West, the Secretary, &c. &c. 

After the usual loyal toasts bad been honoured, the Marquis of 
Westminster proposed the toast of the evening, ‘ Prosperity to the 
Playground and General Recreation Society.’ He said he regretted 
the absence of the chairman of last year, Mr. Charles Dickens, as 
he also regretted that Mr. Dickens’s suggestion that the ladies 
should join them at these dinners had not been carried out. The 
noble marquis pictured the sad state of the children of the city, who 
were unable to trundle a hoop without being pounced upon by the 
police. They must all know it was not the children only, but the 
whole country, that suffered from the rising generation being deteri- 
orated. Debility of body would produce weakness of mind, and 
the children placed in that calamitous position were unable to play 
the part that,was expected from every free-born Briton. The Com- 
mittee had looked about to see where they could find a sufficient 
space for the amusement of those children. He was told there was 
ground to be got in the neighbourhood of Camden Town, but the 
distance was objectionable. A place had been spoken of in Smith- 
field, and an application respecting it had been made to the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to the Corporation of London. 
The Chancellor of the Kixchequer gave a most favourable answer, 
so far as he was able to do. The powers of the Government were 
not quite clear, but he believed there was an understanding that no 
objectionable building should be erected there, though the Govern- 
ment could not promise that an appropriation of the ground could 
be made in the manner desired for the use of the children. The 
Corporation, a great, powerful, and useful body, did not, however, 
give the deputation from the committee the encouragement they 
anticipated. The great difficulty in their way was the enormous ex- 
pense that must be incurred, but they should endeavour to meet it, 
because it was most important that the objects they had in view for 
the benefit of those children should be effected. He understood 
that a covered sewer at Chelsea was to be converted into a play- 
ground, and that the ends of it could be effectually blocked up, so 
as to form a place of recreation for children. It might be naturally 
asked why he (the Chairman) did not give the ground himself. It 
so happened unfortunately that the whole of the property was so 
leased that it was quite unattainable, with one small exception, but 
he was happy to sav there was something like an acre of land, which 
they would be able to appropriate for the purpose. 
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R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P., then proposed the chairman's healt} , 
and he rejoiced to see his lordship engaged in assisting in the desir- 
able object of providing open spaces for poor children * jn populous 
cities pent.” He had himself endeavoured to promote the move- 
ment in his place in the House, of Commons, aud what had been 
done for the people in regard to Primrose-hill, Kensington, Vic toria, 
and Battersea Parks, gave them strong hope for the future. He be. 
lieved that by renting, buying, &c., the Society would accomplish 
much good for the future generations of men and women. 

The Chairman returned thanks, and proposed “ the Stewards,” 
which was acknowledged by— 

Mr. Charless Ratcliff, of Birmingham, who said there were three 
distinct places of recreation at Birmingham, one purchased in part 
by working men, and that a large portion of working men composed 
the committee of management. He trusted that London would 
soon have the same advantages, and concluded by gracefully thank- 
ing the noble chairman for his kind offer of an acre of land in 
Belgravia, expressing a hope that others would be thereby invited 
to give land in other localities where the want was so pressing. 

Mr. Heywood proposed ‘ the Committee,” to which the Rev. D. 
Laing, who originated this movement, responded. He said the 
children of the poor were hunted out of every place to which they 
went for play, they were lonely and neglected in the streets, and he 
hoped the Society would soon be enabled to render their lot more 
cheerful. 

The Chairman then proposed “ Sir B. Heywood, and the Shoe- 
blacks’ Society.” 

Sir B. Heywood acknowledged the compliment, and alluded to 
the delight the shoeblacks experienced in their trip, last summer, to 
Mr. Alderman Finnis’s park, as an example of the motto, that * all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” : 

The Rev. H. J. Hateh proposed « The Press,” thanking them for 
the generous and unsolicited aid they bad already given to the move- 
ment ; acknowledging that the main difficulty to be overcome was 
the fact, that where playgrounds were most wanted, there, from the 
density of the population, land was necessarily dearer ; and that, 
without the aid of the powerful body who composed the Press, the 
Society could hardly hope to sueceed. Mr. Hateh took occasion to 
answer the noble Chairman’s statement, that the ground in ¢ amderi 
Town was ‘objectionable on account of its distance,” by reminding 
him that each playground could only be intended for its own tocalily ; 
and although, at the first, some might perhaps come to It rom & 
distance, vet it was the object of the Society to provide grounds, if 
, in the midst or immediate vicinity of any thickly populated 


I ussible . ‘ , Ray 
The toast was acknowledged by the Rev. 


part of the metropolis. 
W. Owen. 

‘he proper compliment was then paid to the L 
West, the secretary, who had given his valuable 
commencement of the Charity. 

Mr. West, who had been for some time 
sponded, and expressed the pleasure he felt at the core 
which his name was received. 


adies, and to Mr. 
labours from the 


seriously indisposed, re- 
lial manner 10 
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The proceedings were agreeably enlivened by the excellent voces! 
erformances of Miss Fraser, Mr. G. Buckland, Mrs. Young, Mr. 
1. Buckland, and Mr. Donald King. The toastmaster was Mr. 


Coussins. 


HULL DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


We make the following extract from the second report of the 
above society : 

It should ever be borne in mind in whata destitute condition 
most prisoners are at the time of their discharge from gaol. After 
a few months passed there, either in the hard labour of the thread- 
mill or at other comparatively lighter work, it must be expected 
that in general their spirits should be broken, and their physical 
powers weakened, and that they should return to liberty in a very 
low and dejected state, almost entirely unfitted for some time to en- 
gage in any employment that requires strength of body or energy of 
mind. Amid the general want of work experienced in the town, at 
some periods of the year, it is found difficult for labourers, or other 
workmen, of even unblemished character, to meet with employment. 
And that difficulty is increased in a ten-fold degree to a person just 
released from confinement. If he is a native of the town, he is 
frequently prevented by shame from seeking employment from those 
parties for whom he has formerly worked, and if he asks it from 
others to whom he is not known it is not unusual for a reference of 
be requested to his last employer. In both cases he is disappointed, 
and is thus obliged to go elsewhere for those means of support to 
which he has deprived himself by his previous bad conduct, For it 
seldom happens that a former master is in a position to take back a 
person of this description, as he has in the meantime filled up his 
place. And should the released prisoner be a person from some 
place at a distance from Hull, he is then much less likely to obtain 
employment. Being, therefore, thus thrown among strangers, with- 
out the means of obtaining a living, without money, or friends, or 
character, and not knowing what to do, or whither to go for his 
next meal, is ita thing to be wondered at, if in such a deplorable 
dilemma he is again overcome by the first temptation that is offered 
to break the laws of the country? It is in these, and such-like 
cases, that the value of this unpretending but highly useful society 
is felt, as many a discharged prisoner is, by a little timely aid, pre- 
vented from again having recourse to those dishonest practices that 
have led to his punishment and disgrace. 

_ Neither should it be forgotton that many of the persons so re- 
lieved are among the most depraved characters, and therefore it 
cannot be supposed that every one who is assisted by this society 
will be reformed. Many disappvintments must be expected, and 
many have been experienced, but not more than in other cases of 
‘istress generally ; for it is well known by persons who are in the 
habit of going among that class of the community, that a great deal 
of imposition is practised—and in truth cannot be guarded against 
by the utmost vigilance. In many cases, discharged prisoners are 
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almost compelled to beg or to steal, as they cannot starve. But 
after all deductions, necessarily arising from the circumstances of 
the parties whom we assist, much good has been effected: many a 
good resolution, formed by a prisoner in his solitary cell, has been 
carried out; much evil has been prevented ; and though some re- 
committals, as will be shown, have taken place, they are not more 
numerous than might have been anticipated. Several of those who 
have been accustomed to infest our prison from time to time, for 
several years, have been sent away from the town to their distant 
homes ; while others, from the temporary but much-needed relief 
thus afforded, have been furnished with the means of supplying their 
present wants, and been helped till they met with some employment. 

The number of cases relieved in the course of the year has been 
151; which is 23 more than in the last year. Of these 54 have 
been women, and 97 men. The total sum expended has been 
£24 3s. ld.; of which £8 4s. 3d. has been laid out in the purchase 
of second-hand clothes, shoes, &c. 

Of the discharged prisoners who have been sent to places distant 
from Hull, 14 have been sent to London; 2 to Gainsboro’; 3 to Bever- 
ley; 3to Newcastle; 3 to York; 2 to Selby ; 3 to Grimsby ; 2 to Liver- 
pool; 1 to Leeds; | to Louth; 1 to Kast Retford ; 1 to Manchester ; 
| to Bradford ; 1 to Doncaster; 1 to Bridlington, 21 have been 
assisted with money to leave the town, and as far as is at present 
known, they have all done so with the exception of three women. 
One of these is living in respectable service, and it is feared two are 
doing wrong, though they have not been recommitted. 

Letters have been frequently sent, in the course of the year, to 
the friends of those who were on the point of leaving the prison, 
reminding them of their liberation, but in many cases no reply has 
been received. In a few instances the letters have been returned to 
the Secretary from the Dead Letter Office in London. On the 
other hand letters have been received from some expressing much 
gratitude for the assistance afforded. One young woman who had 
money given her to go to the neighbourhood of Leeds, writes: “ I 
am getting on very nicely, and I hope, in the course of a few weeks, to 
be able to send you that money which | promised to return to you 
and which J was very thankful for the loan of. I have an engage- 
ment for a month toa gentleman as servant, and [I hope to stay 
longer, if it pleases God to give me health and strength, as I suit 
very well.”” Another woman, to whom money was lent, has returned 
2s. 6d. A young man, sent to York in October last, writes : ‘ l 
was glad to hear that you received the stamps (24) all right. You 
must, if you please, excuse me for not writing before now } but = 
reason is, I thought I would send you some good news. I am glat 
to let you know that I have got some good work, and I intend to 
keep it.”’ : ome 

It is pleasant to have to record such instances of gratitude - 
honesty, though the falsehood and deception practised by many have 
a tendency to harden the hearts of benevolent persons in their efforts 
to do them good. Ina letter from the Chaplain of a gaol me neigh- 
bouring county, the following remarks are made with reference & 
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a young woman, whose friends had been requested to take her back, 
and try to get her employment in the silkmills, where she had for- 
merly worked. He writes: * After considerable trouble, with the as- 
sistance of one of our detectives, [| have had an interview with the 
irl’s brother and sister, whom you mention in your letter. Her 
statement to you is correct as to having a brother of the name of 
—, and a sister named , but her address to them is wrong, 
and therefore they could not receive your letter. From their ac- 
count the girl appears to have led an irregular life at N., where she 
might have had work at the factories, or a situation as servant, but 
utterly disregarded the best advice. Could they be assured that 
she would be a reformed character, and not a disgrace to them, they 
would be glad to see her with them again. Otherwise they have no 
wish to see her here again. They are Irish Roman Catholics, and 
seem very poor and unable to write or read, and therefore requested 
me to make this statement to you, and to say they could not assist 
her with money.” He goes on to say, “ after a period of 39 years as 
Chaplain to our prisons, how seldom I have been able to place any eon- 
fidence in the expressions of repentance or intentions of reform in 
such characters. Their resolutions are no sooner made than broken. 
However, we must still continue to pity and pray for them, trusting 
that God may, by his Holy Spirit, do for them what we cannot.” It 
thus appears that the hopes of the reformation of this class of pri- 
soners are as discouraging in other large towns as they are in Hull. 

We would add, in conclusion, a few brief remarks on some of these 
eases that have been relieved, in order that the real circumstances of 
discharged prisoners may be the better seen, and thus more sympathy 
excited towards so unhappy a class of the community. 

“W.S., a Hull man, labourer, wife has pawned all the furniture, 
clothes, &c., while he has been in gaol, to support herself.” 

“J. H., a single man, a tailor, quite destitute, gone out of town 
on his way towards Liverpool, where he bas friends.” 

“M. F., a single woman—not a prostitute—oa her way from 
Newcastle to London, sent to her father in London by steamer.” 

“C. F., single, a Prussian sailor, speaks but little English, sent to 
London, where he expects to meet with a ship to take him to his 
own country.” 

“J. H.,a watchmaker, respectable in appearance, married —during 
his imprisonment, his wife sold all their goods, and is gone away 
with another man—paid for him 5s. to get his tools, &c., from the 
lodging-house where they were detained: went with him to North- 
street, and saw the truth of what he said—gone into Lincolnshire 
with the expectation of obtaining work.” 

“H. McG., a tailor, —has been in the army during the war in the 
Crimea, had two silver plates ou his head covering wounds, several 
wounds in various parts of body and arms: wife in Lincoln—gave 
Waistcoat and coat, as he had nothing on but trousers and shirt.” 

“S. P., aged 73, and wife, M.P., aged 61, were sent to gaol, the 
former 2] days and the latter 14 days, for begging. They are very 
poor—nearly blind—have been some months in Hull. The woinan 
left seven days before her husband, and went to the workhouse—she 
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came to the gaol to meet her husband, and both leave the town to 
make their way towards their own parish.” 

“M. A. H., single—has been on the streets: was in gaol 11 weeks 
waiting for Sessions. Parents dead, very thankfully accepted the 
offer to be sent home ; intends to leave off her bad ways. Paid for 
her lodgings, and for boat, &c., to Gainsborough.” : 

“OC, B., a married woman—husband a labourer—one child of 
11 years of age died while mother was in prison : eldest daughter, 
who worked at the mill, becaine a prostitute. Husband often out of 
work: two children at home—the whole wretchedly poor ; gave 
clothes, shoes, food, &c.” 

“A. M., a young woman of good character; parents in Hull; 
gone to West Riding to relations, expects to be employed as a 
servant. 

‘©M. L., a single woman, of weak intellect, has been in gaol about 
40 times in the last few years: generally lives, when out of gaol, 
among prostitutes, for whoin she does every servile work. Paid for 
her passage to Selby by the steam-boat.” 

““M. W., a single woman—destitute—brought up in the Union of 
Oldbam ; has been five years in a Lunatic Asylum—does not know 
where to go or what to do on leaving the gaol.” ' 

The above may be considered fair samples of the prisoners relieved. 
And to assist in endeavouring to raise such fallen and destitute 
fellow-creatures, is the chief object of the Society. 

Of those who were assisted by this Society, viz., 87 males and 41 
females, from April, 1857 to April, 1858, only seven males and three 
females were re-committed, of whom two have been since sent to 
Reformatories, and one to penal servitude, while the rest, as far as 
is known, have not again subjected themselves to punishment. 

Of those relieved by the Society, viz, 97 males and 54 females, 
from April, 1858 to April, 1859, five males and seven females have 
been recommitted (one male in Leeds) and one of them sent to penal 
servitude. The rest, viz., 92 males and 47 females, have up to the 
present time nothing new laid to their charge. 

It is trusted, therefore that this plain and simple statements of 
facts, regarding these discharged prisoners, will induce those to cou- 
tinue their aid who have hitherto, either by donation or subscription, 
assisted in restoring to society some of those who, by their crimes, 
have brought disgrace and punishment upon themselves, and that 
those who have hitherto not given us a helping hand may come for- 
ward and aid us in our endeavours, with God’s blessing, to relieve 
the wants of the destitute and ‘‘ convert the sinner from the error 
of his ways, and thus save his soul from death and hide a multituae 
of sins.” 

J. Sevxink, Secretary. 
IRB a = 


From the Fifth Annual Report of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons in Ireland, we extract the following passages :— 
ACCOMMODATION. 


iT a) . . ° J . > » is ms On 
[he accommodation for convicts in the Government , » a 
the Ist January, 1859, way be estimated as amounting to 3,4=" 
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Government Prisons. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Number in custody on the Ist Jan. 1859, 1,285 488 1,773 
Accommodation on the Ist Jan. 1859, . 2,750 670 3,420 


County and City Gaols. 


Males. Females. ‘Total. 


*Number in custody on the Ist Jan. 1859, 10 23 33 
Gross Total of Convicts in Ireland, 1,806. 


Number of Convicts Sentenced in Ireland to Penal Servitude during 
the Year 1858. 


Males. Females. Total. 


3 years, . : , a 45 123 

S +t ° 107 44 151 
ae ; ° ‘ ° 2 ] 3 
Bilin ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 6 2 8 
ee ‘ ‘ i i's 15 37 

S ww ’ ° ‘ ° + — 4 

© «» ‘ , ° ‘ 23 l 24 

. Fe P ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 — ‘ 
Life, ; , P : 5 _ 5 
Gross Total sentenced in 1858, 250 108 358 


It is very satisfactory to us to be enabled to give the above return, 
evincing as it does so great a diminution in the number of offenders 
whose crimes have been of sufficient magnitude to have entailed the 
punishment of penal servitude, 


Disposal of Convicts. 


Discharged unconditionally, on completion of sentence, &c.,. 644 
Ditto on petition, ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ ; ot 
Released on “ Orders of Licence,” ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 289 


Total, ‘ , : . 946 


_We beg to call attention to the undermentioned Table of Con- 
victions and Discharges since 1855 :— 


Year. No. Convicted. No. Discharged. 
1855, . . 518 ‘ : 820 
1856, . , . 3889 ‘ . 1,107 
MBF is dete a nie . 910 
Ne Aw’ an | cee 4 . 946 


It will be observed that notwithstanding a very large number of 


— ae —_ 


A 


* These convicts were in course of removal to the Government 


Prisons on the Ist January, 1859. 
+ Of these, sixty were sentenced under the new Act to three years 


penal servitude, which accounts for the increase over 1896. 
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convicts have during the past four years been released in this country, 
but few have returned to the Government Prisons, as the number 
under detention, instead of being as in January, 1855, 3,932, is now 
only 1,806; although by the Act of 1857, an additional sentence of 
three years’ penal servitude has introduced into the Convict Depot 
a class of offenders for the most part of a less grave description, 
who were formerly sent to the county prisons. In the past year it 
will be observed that this class amounted to 123, out of 358 sentenced 
to penal servitude. In addition to this circumstance it is worthy of 
note, that prior to the Act passed at the end of 1853, convicts were, 
with few exceptions, all sent out of this country. Since that period 
no assistance has been given towards their absorption by sending 
convicts to the colonies, not one convict having been sent to Western 
Australia, the only colony which will now receive prisoners uuder 
sentence of the law. 

The improved state of this country no doubt tends to the diminu- 
tion of crime; but it is quite clear that in the ordinary course this 
would more materially affect minor offenders than the habitual cri- 
minals who for the greater part are the inmates of the convict prisons. 
If the latter class, after living in crime for many years, have been 
induced to take advantage of the improved circumstances of the 
country, and to become industrious and honest Inbourers, as we 
know a large majority to have done, we have reason to be satisfied 
with the prison system, followed by supervision after liberation, 
which has conduced to these results. 

It gives us in advocating it, after some years’ experience, strong 
claims to serious attention, We propose, as briefly as possible, to 
compare the anticipations contained in our former Reports, on the 
adoption of certain leading principles in our system, with the re- 
alizations afforded by subsequent experience. ; 

In our Annual Report for 1854, we pointed out the inadequacy ot 
ordinary prison machinery to prepare convicts for their liberty, and 
the utter futility of expecting, under such circumstances, that the 
public would employ them on discharge. The colonies objected to 
receive them, and it was necessary some improvements should be in- 
troduced, calculated to meet the exceptional circumstances which 
had arisen, that some reliable and natural system should be adopted 
towards convicts before their liberation. - In the course of 185 a 
less artificial system, and one on which the community would be 
likely to place more reliance, as a test of improvement, was proposed 
by our Board to be adopted as supplementary to the ordinary prison 
treatment. It was termed the “ Intermediate System,” and com- 
menced in November, 1855. This system is now well known, and 
we are happy to state, fully appreciated by the highest anthorities m 
this subject, buth in the United Kingdom and on the Continent. | , 
was based upon principles advocated by those who had thought long 
and seriously upon a subject which had hitherto been considered one 
of a most embarrassing and perplexing nature. “ ears a0 
was the leading principle, and to be rendered practicable by al ou 
ing convicts in small numbers on required works, under special tral 


ing, before their liberation. 
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In our Annual Report for 1855, we assumed that through the 
adoption of individualization and special training, certain results 
would be the natural consequence. 

We deem it advisable to quote the opinions we then gave, for the 
purpose of stating that upwards of three years’ experience enables us 
most strongly to confirm thein. 

As we propose, at the conclusion of this Report, making some 
very important deductions for future guidance, in the treatment both 
of our convicts and of our criminal population generally, we beg to 
bespeak especial attention to the extent to which our anticipations of 
former years have been realized, believing that by this course we 
shall inerease confidence in any conclusions we may in this Report 
feel justified in drawing. 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT, 1855. 


“The subject on which we have felt great anxiety, and to which 
we alluded as of the utmost importance in our last Report, is 
the employment of the well-disposed convict on discharge ; for with- 
out we can further this, we cannot anticipate a satisfactory termina. 
tion to the reformatory treatment we have endeavoured to institute 
inthe prisons, It has now been decided that ‘ Tickets of License’ 
shall be issued to those prisoners eligible by character and length of 
imprisonment, and in carrying out these instructions we feel the very 
great responsibility which attaches to us. We know that the public 
look with alarm upon arrangements which they consider consist in 
turning loose upon the community men convicted in most instances 
of very serious crimes. We are aware how sceptical persons are of 
a reformation tested alone by prison surveillance, under a compara- 
tive absence of temptation ; that the press teems with outrages com- 
mitted by * Ticket of License’ men; that the system is denounced by 
some of those administering the criminal justice of the country, as 
an unmitigated evil ; but we do not hear the suggestion of a remedy. 
Uur colonies will not (with the exception of Western Australia) re- 
ceive our convicts ; there is, therefore, no alternative but that, for 
the most part, they must be discharged at home.” 


In proposing Intermediate Prisons, as a remedy for this state of 
things, we say, at page 14. 


“ These establishments will act as filterers between the prisons and 
the community ; but to enable them to be really such, the system pur- 
sued in them must be of such a character as to test the reformation 
of the prisoner, and throw him more on himself; hard work and 
coarse fare must be the rule, and in the evenings carefully selected 
lecturers may inculcate lessons of practical utility. It is important 
that these establishments should be as self-supporting as pcssible, 
the officers connected with them should be cognizant of some branch 
of industry, and give the public the benefit of their own labour. The 
prisoners may be employed in offices and avocations that ccu!d not be 
sanctioned in a prison, but which, in this intermediate stage, would 
tend to engender self-respect We believe that, by means of these 





d 
} 
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establishments, we shall obtain a further insight into the prisoner's 
character, through individualization, and thus be enabled to recom. 
inend the really deserving for tickets of license. We consider that 
the community will have greater faith in such a test than they would 
in a character earned merely under prison discipline; but in recom- 
mending these intermediary establishments, we had a further view 
than the mere amelioration of the system of issuing tickets of license ; 
we considered that they would equally work for good towards the 
termination of Penal Servitude sentences; that they would tend to 
the sclution of a very important question, ‘the treatment of our 
criminals ;’ that the good and evil can be thereby properly tested 
and separated, the former to be aided in the onward path of reforma. 
tion, the latter, when discharged in the usual course at the expiration 
of their sentences, to be noted to the police of their district as re- 
quiring special supervision. This will not be a matter of such diffi- 
culty as may at first appear, the fact of not having passed through 
these establishments will be sufficient grounds for warning the police. 
Many, it is expected, will enter them in consequence of their exem- 
plary prison character, who, on being tested, will fail, and be re- 
turned to the penal establishments. Registers will be kept, and 
every aid given to further the efforts of these selected prisoners in 
obtaining employment at home and in the colonies. A diminution of 
crime (which is confined to fewer individuals than is generally sup- 
posed) must be the consequence ; and what is of great importance, it 
will always place at the disposal of the Government a large number 
of prisoners, whose labour can be employed economically, on public 
works, such as Harbours of Refuge, &c., who will require less super- 
vision than ordinary prisoners, and who can be located in any accom- 
modation that may be offered, instead of requiring special prison con- 
struction. We have commenced this system, and have every confidence 
in its success, We believe, if properly carried out, and extended with 
the assistance of the police and constabulary, it will, through the two 
important channels of directing and preventing, be made the means of 
exercising an influence over the criminal population generally, which 
cannot well be too highly appreciated.” 


At page 23 we state :— 


“We are of opinion that the employment of convicts, selected on 
account of their general good character, &c., in small bodies on pub- 
lic works, in various localities, under circumstances of exposure to 
the ordinary temptations and trials of the world, when the reality 
and sincerity of their reformation may be fairly and publicly tested, 
will present the most favorable chances for their gradual absorption 
into the body of the community. The public feeling 1s too general, 
that all convicts are alike, and they are judged by the standard of the 
lowest and most degraded. Such being the case, it 1s not to be ety 
dered at that all respectable classes shrink from contact with ‘hem on 
their release from prison, as indeed they may well do, so long as they 
have a ‘ prison character,’ only to refer to, earned under a strict ae 
cipline, surveillance, and restraint. It is, doubtless, an established 
fact, that many of the worst and most hopeless criminals will behave 
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well under such circumstances, and will consequently obtain on dis- 
charge, good § prison character ;’ therefore what guarantee can any 
one have, that in giving employment to a released convict, he is not 
harbouring a depraved and irreclaimable criminal, if he has no means 
beyond this ¢ prison character’ of learning any thing of him. It is 
well known to all who are acquainted with the class to be found in 
our Convict Prisons, that they present every description and shade of 
character, and very various degrees of guilt, crime, and depravity ; 
that many of the inmates have fallen from weakness, distress, and 
force of circumstances, rather than from innate and absolute natural 
vice; some are more hardened by a longer career in vice and crime, 
though still not destitute of all proper feelings, nor without some 

good ground for hope of their ultimate sincere repentance and perma- 
nent reformation ; while others, it must be admitted, are, humanly 
speaking, altogether vicious, almost dead to any good impressions, and 
hopelessly irreclaimable, but this last class is comparatively small. 

We hope, by means of a careful selection of convicts, according to 

their general as well as ‘ prison character,’ by their employment in 
small bodies in various localities, comparatively as freemen (though 
under surveillance, ) that the publie will gradually become convinced 
of the difference to which we have alluded, that many of these men 
are not utterly irreclaimable ; and that by degrees they will become 

willing to extend a helping hand to such as may really prove them- 

selves deserving of their aid and encouragement. 

“ We believe that a general desire is felt by the community at large 
to aid in the restoration of these fallen members of society, though 
all, or nearly all, shrink from personal contact with them ; however, 
when they become convinced that a careful discrimination has been 
exercised in the selection of the convicts to be employed in the man- 
ner indicated—that there are some of whose real and sincere refor- 
mation good hopes have been formed.—and when they know that 
such reformation has been further thoroughly and publicly tested, we 
hope to find that this class of convicts at least will be no longer 
shunned as hopeless outcasts. If means cannot be devised to induce 
the community to hold out a helping hand to re-establish the reform- 
ed criminal, all schemes for their improvement and reformation 
within the prisons, however ably devised, however zealously carried 
out, must be comparatively fruitless. 

“At Fort Camden, situated at the entrance to Cork Harbour, 
where there is a branch of the Spike Island Prison, we have placed 
a party of selected convicts who are now employed, as nearly as 
circumstances will admit, in the manner which we suggest they should 
be on public works in various localities, on or shortly previous to 
their discharge,or license,or otherwise. This locality,although the best 
which we can at present command, is not altogether suitable for the 
objects which we have at present in view, inasmuch as being in a 
Comparatively remote position, the convicis subjected to this probation 
are not thrown into the world as much as we could wish, and there- 
fore are not placed under circumstances which present sufficient 
trials to afford altogether satisfactory tests of the extent to which 
Confidence may be placed in their future good conduct, and the 
D 
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reality and stability of their reformation; but their emplovment 
here will afford opportunities of testing, in a considerable degree, 
their good intentions, and of judging their fitness to be trusted under 
circumstances presenting all the temptations of ordinary life. We 
propose, therefore, even when we obtain works more suitable for the 
objects we have in view, to draft the selected convicts from Spike 
Island to this post in the first instance, before trusting them under 
circumstances of greater exposure, which will enable us the better 
to sift the really deserving from those who do not give much fair 
promise, 

‘* The works which will be required at Lusk Common, preparatory 
to its occupation as a juvenile penal reformatory, for which purp se 
we hepe it will be shortly appropriated, will present one good field 
for the further trial of the scheme proposed. Here selected convicts 
employed on the works will be more thrown in the haunts of man, 
andthe sincerity of their reformation and good intentions will be 
fully, fairly, and publicly tested. 

** ‘Phe convicts thus selected will, of course, be compelled to work 
at least the ordinary hours required of free labourers ; and we expect 
that their labour will more than cover the cost of their maintenance 
and supervision, 

** Schooling and general instruction will be confined to the even- 
ings, during the same hours which they might, if free, devote to 
similar purposes.” 


These anticipations have been fully realized. The establishments 
were formed bearing these ruling principles in mind, and the results 
have beeu of the most satisfactory description. That the tests of 
character introduced have been fully appreciated, and deservedly so 
by the public, is shown by the increasing number of convicts receiving 
and retaining employment. 

The * ‘Ticket of License” is not now considered to be a mere 
indiscriminate discharge after short periods of imprisonment, with a 
character earned in an artificial state ; but a system which protects 
the public in employing a convict who is obliged to register, and one 
under which, as carried out in this country, it is scarcely possible 
that a holder of a ‘* Ticket of License” can persist in a course ol 
crime, and remain at large. ‘The public are acquainted with this, 
appreciate it, and hence their confidence. We stated that we had ‘a 
further view than the mere amelioration of the system of issuing 
«Tickets of License,” we considered that the training of convicts In 
intermediate establishments would equally work for good towards the 
termination of penal servitude sentences, under the Act of 1659. 
We had good grounds for this statement, because the print iples on 
which the sysiem was based tended in the first place to improve - 
criminal, and then to test his improvement, and thus generate oa 
confidence of the public. We have had nearly two years experience 
of convicts so sentenced, and who had not the prospects of “ 
liberty to induce an artificial or hypocritical course of conduct. ‘eal 
are glad to have had experience to test in different phases the a 
worth of the system. It has proved of inestimable value to this « ~ 
of prisoners, and no greater or better proof can be given ee 
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fact that for upwards of two years they have been employed without 
guards in detached localities on public works, the few warders with 
them directing their operations, and themselves working and con- 
tributing to their support. We state, without the slightest reserva. 
tion, that the conduct of these convicts has been most unexception- 
able, and quite equal to that of any body of labourers employed for 
similar purposes. Many of these prisoners have been upwards of a 
year in the intermediate stage. It would be very difficult to exceed 
the amount of voluntary industry given by the convicts: much has 
been expected from them, and much has been accorded by them. 
These establishments are not places either of indolence or of 
indulgence. The dietary has been fixed with the concurrence of the 
Medical Officer, as only sufficient for the proper performance of the 
work required to be done; that it is not excessive, is evinced by the 
fact of many prisoners expending their gratuity to purchase bread to add 
to their allowance. Throughout the whole of their prison treatment, 
the circumstance of their being criminals has not for one moment 
been lost sight of ; no better testimony can be produced than the fact 
that so few return to the prisons. The moveable iron huts, in which 
these prisoners are located have been described in our former reports, 
They are admirably adapted to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended ; the association of the prisoners in them has been productive 
of good and not of evil, as those not conversant with the system, and 
thetone it has been enabled to create amongst the prisoners, may have 
supposed.* If they could not have associated together previous to 
discharge without evil results accruing, after having been subjected 
toa long course of prison discipline, it is manifest that the public 
could not have much confidence in the reformatory elements of 
which this prison discipline was composed. It is by far too evident 
to require argument. If evils result (as they might do, even in a cell), 
the obvious course would be to remove those who cause the evils ; 
they can be neither fit for liberty or for the stage leading to it. 

We are enabled to ‘state, that we have no cause of complaint 
whatever, and that the conduct of the prisoners in association has 
been of the most orderly and quiet description, and of such an nature 
as both to recommend them for employment, and to do the highest 
credit to their prison discipline, as well as to their special training. 
It is not to be supposed that the convicts so located have been merely 
casual offenders, or so selected as to give little room to anticipate 
any thing but amenibility to the rules. ‘The exceptions are the casual 
offenders: nearly the whole of the convicts have been of the class 
called ** habitual offenders ;” they have been trained to crime, and have 
followed it as their vocation. Many have passed through these estab- 
lishments whose early prison conduct has been of the most reckless 
and desperate description, but who have subsequently changed their 
course, and by the attainment of a certain number of marks, repre- 





* Objections having been made to this arrangement, and to many 
other matters connected with the intermediate prisons, by the Chair- 
man of the English Board of Directors, in June, 1858, they were 
replied to at length at that time, in a letter to the irish Goveriuent, 
by the Chairman of this Board. 
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senting the value of their industry and conduct, have become entitled 
to enter the Intermediate Lrisons. It will be observed, that in tho 
report for 1855 we have stated, that under these arrangements it 
may be expected that intermediate prisons could be made self-sup. 
porting. From the very great decrease in the number of convicts 
since the establishment of these prisons, it has been quite impossible 
to keep 100 in each, the number stated, as calculated te make them 
self-supporting ; sufficient experience has, however, been gained to 
enable us to confirm this opinion, both as regards intermediate estab. 
listiments for tradesmen in towns, or for agricultural and buildine 


jority of convicts are not fitted, or the description of work always 
procuravie for them, if they were, but at the ordinary wages of un- 
skilled labour, which are less disputable, and more generally appli- 
cable to convicts, and to the requirements of the State. Now, al- 
though economy is of very secondary importance to the improvement 
of the crinival, it is gratifying to find, that the same process which 
tends to the latter can be adopted consistently with the former. It 
is more cspeeially worthy of note in advocating, as we do most 
strongly, the lengthening of sentences for ‘ habitual offenders.” 

A large field for experience has been obtained through so great 
a number as 2,000 having been subjected to the Intermediate System 
in this country. In addition to good and hopeful conduct during 
deteution, we have the still more satisfactory fact of their very gene- 
rally maintaining it after liberation. Out of 1,000 prisoners liberated 
on licence, it has only been necessary to revoke fifty-nine, not six per 
cent., twenty-one of these having been for irregularities of conduct, 
not criminal. During the last three years 700 have been discharged 
unconditionally from the Intermediate Prisons; of these only eight 
have as yet heen recommitted to the convict prisons.* Upwards ot 
three years have elapsed since licences were issued. The very strin- 
gent rules for registration of convicts adopted in this country (Ap- 
pendix), and the strict enforcement of the terms of the licence, are 
worthy of especial observation. It is most important to note the dit- 
ference and respective value of percentages obtained under a system 
of registration and thereby positive; as compared with those which 
are negative and conclude well-doing in the absence of re-conviction, 
The regulations for working this system of registration are worthy 
of the highest consideration, both as being an important element in 
the punishment, as well as prevention of crime, and also in making 
our criminal statistics more perfect, and in more accurately testing 
the real value of prison systems. 

There need be no dread of undue police interference with the 
criiipals, provided proper arrangements are made. We are entitled 


have quitted their 





* We are far from assuming that 692 of these 


evil courses. We have no such belief, but consider this fact, taken 
for what it is worth, as highly satistactory. 
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to speak with authority on this subject after upwards of two years’ 
experience and close observation of police supervision in this coun- 
try. 
We have in our former Reports thought it necessary to dwell on 
the large number of “ habitual criminals” immediately under our own 
observation in this city, and who, under long and constant supervis. 
ion, have persevered in maintaining the good resolutions they had 
made on liberation. It is now unnecessary to say more than that 
they still present most favourable testimony to their training and per- 
severance in well-doing. 

We are enabled to state that both male and female convicts are 
now fully acquainted with, and making increased exertions to attain 
to, the bencfits of the intermediate prisons and refuges. We only 
regret that so many have seen their error and made their resolutions 
of amendment too late to take advantage of the special training. They 
have, consequently, been discharged from the ordinary prisons. Of 
their well-doing we have no proof. Under the rules for carrying 
out the Act of 1857, we hope to find that the cases of those prison- 
ers not passing through these establishments, in consequence of mis- 
conduct, will be comparatively exceptional. 

After what has been stated in this and in our former Reports it 
did not surprise us to find that we were enabled to devise rules for 
carrying out the Act of 1857 in a manner and on principles which 
experience had informed us could not fail to be satisfactory in the 
working.* It is to this particular point we now invite most serious 
attention, believing that it contains the frame-work for the solution 
of the difficulties of the Convict question, and the only means by 
which the class of Habitual Offenders” nay be broken up. 

The seale of Remission laid down by the Home Secretary is as fol- 
lows, and the Judicial Officers in passing sentences are aware that 
these remissions will take place if the conduct of the convict justifies 
the indulgence ; — 





Proportion 

q ) Servi which may be 
Sentence, Penal Servitude. Proportion to be Undergone. Bemitted rn po 
of good conduct. 








3 years sia ... | Five-sixths, = 2 years 6 months, One-sixth. 
eo» ‘ni ... | Four-fifth, =3 , 3 4 One-fifth. 
en, as ae ae Ditto, =4 ,, Ditto. 

6 eee ... | Three-fourths, = 4 , 6. ,, One-fourth 
ia a ee =5 , 3 ,, | Ditto. 
eis Mh we Ditto, =6¢ ,, Ditto. 

- « ‘ie vel Ditto, i a ar Ditto. 
2, me “2 ee a= 9 Ditto. 
ls, and upwards, | Two-thirds, ; One-third. 











* It has been a satisfactory testimony to our Prison System that 
as yet we have been enabled to carry out three Acts of I arliament 
concurrently without any signs of disaffection among the convicts. 
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The Irish Government has recently approved of the undermney.- 
tioned notice being promulgated to the convicts. It will be most 
important to observe that the remission of the term is in this country 
accompanied by a condition of subsequent good conduct. 

The inestimable advantage of this condition to society, and to the 
well-intentioned criminal, will be further shown. 


NOTICE. 


1. The Act of Parliament passed in June, 1857, provides that 
sentences of penal servitude are to be of the same duration as sen- 
tences of transportation previously awarded, instead of the sentences 
of shorter extent under the Act of 1853—thus, a sentence of fuur 
years’ penal servilude under the Act of 1853, stands in place of a sen- 
tence of seven yeurs’ transportation; whereas for the same offence 
under the recent Act of 1857, the sentence awarded is liable to be 
one of seven years’ penal servitude. 

In the case of the shorter sentences under the Act of 1853, the 
whole has to be spent in imprisonment, a certain proportion, in the 
case of well-conducted prisoners, being allowed to be passed in inter- 
mediate prisons, but in the case of sentences under the recent Act, 
the terms being longer, a portion is allowed to be remitted on licence 
towards the end of the sentence, if the conduct of the prisoner shall 
have been deserving of this indulgence. 

2. The named periods of removal to intermediate prisons are the 
earliest possible, and apply only to those of the most unexceptional 
character, and no remission of the full sentence will take place unless 
the prisoner has qualified himself by carefully measured good con- 
duct for passing the periods in the intermediate prisons prescribed 
by the rules, and any delay in this qualification will have the effect 
of postponing his admission into the intermediate prisons, and there- 
by deferring to the same extent the remission of a portion of his sen- 
tence. 

3. Convicts under sentence for * Life” will not be eligible for con- 
sideration for remission under twelve years; in the event of their 
misconducting themselves they will not be eligible at so early a 
period, and may be retained even for ‘ Life.” 

4. According to the requirements of the colony of Western Aus- 
tralia, a certain number of convicts may be sent from this country 
from time to time; the selection will be made from the well con- 
ducted at about half the period of their sentence. Convicts under 
‘‘ Life Sentences” will not be eligible for removal until eight years 
from the date of their conviction. ue 

5. It will be quite evident to the convicts that their future position 


own exertions, and that the importance of the 


depends upon their ‘ 
Ww it, 


classification in force in the prisons and of the marks regulatit 
has been much increased by these rules. , 
G. It will be necessary, therefore, that each convict should make 


himself thoroughly acquainted both with these rules and the — 
cation which is to govern them as quickly as possible, for W a 

’ *y° . . . . . ; ' ) e 
every facility will be afforded him. He will thus learn the ws) 
as 


tance of preserving a good character in Mountjoy Prison as we 
on the Public Works. nar 
7. There may be cases of crimes of such a heinous deseription a 
to preclude offenders from being treated in the ordinary 
these will be dealt with S} ecially by the Government. 


manner ; 
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The following scale shows the earliest periods at which prisoners 
convicted under the recent Act may qualify themselves by unexcep- 
tional conduct for admission to the privileges of the intermediate 


prisons :— 
SCALE. 








Fixed periods of imprisonment. 
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Watter Crorton, Chairman. 


; NTAIGNE 
JOHN L - . t Directors. 
I. S. Wuitty, 


By Order, 


“A perusal of this notice will show— 


1. That in the first or ordinary prison stage of detention the convict 
is made to feel sensibly from first to last that it is only through his 
own exertions, acurately tested by the attainment of a certain num- 
ber of marks, that he can better his condition during detention by 
working himself into the intermediate prisons, through which he 
must pass for a further probation in order to receive any remission 


of his sente 
S | nce. 
2. That the probationary stage of intermediate prisons conducted 
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under a more modified system of discipline, and less artificial pes. 
traint, together with a system of special training adapted to the 
future career of the convict, will afford a most reliable test of his 
fitness for conditional release, and for the consideration of | 
by the Government with a view to any remission of his 
being permitted, and to what extent. 

It will be observed that this stage, intervening before release, and 
the periods of remission not being made a matter of compact with 
the convict, a more natural and more reliable course of conduct may 
be expected. ; 

2. The liberty being conditional will act as a check on the erimi- 
nal, and enable his licence to be withdrawn should he at any time be 
found undeserving of the lenity which has been shown him. 

The check of the condition can at any time be withdrawn on 
good cause being shown, and need not be the means of detaining a 
man in this country should it be for his interest to leave it. . 

It is quite evident that conditional liberty and registration are the 
only means of obtaining po: itive and reliable statistics of criminals, 
and of thereby testing the value of their prison training. — It protects 
society, for the criminal who consorts with bad companions, and 
shows that he again meditates criminal courses, is at once recon- 
signed to the prison from which he had been liberated at too early 
a period ; it restrains the criminal by surrounding the commission of 
crime with obstructions so formidable as to be of benefical service 
in breaking up the class of ‘* habitual offenders.” 

The incompleteness of our criminal statistics have long been a sub- 
ject of great reproach to the British nation ; without they were made 
more perfect and reliable it was evident but little unity of action 
against crime could take place, the result of inquiries being both 
meagre and unprofitable. 

Some important and progressive steps have however recently been 
taken, and there is now in England a uniform constabulary system 
spread over the country. There is a strong desire felt for, and an 
intention has been expressed by the Government to introduce an Act 
for the consolidation and improvement of our criminal laws. | 

The multiplicity of different sentences given at the various eriml- 
nal courts has long been considered to be a source of great embar- 
rassment to those charged with carrying them out. It was not con- 
sidered necessary before the passing of the Act of 1853 that there 
should be these various sentences, seven years’ transportation, fen 
years’ transportation and upwards, then provided for the “ habitual 
aud grave ottenders.” There is every reason to suppose that the 
like sentences of penal servitude carried out, as before explained, 
would suffice now. It was the opinion of the Committee of the 
Liouse of Commons, which sat in “ 1856,” that sentences ot penal 
servitude should be much lengthened, and made identical \ ith trans- 
portation sentences, and periods remitted. It is the conviction o 
all conversant with the “ habitual offender” that a sentence ol es 
four, or five years’ penal servitude, with proportionate perioc” 
remitted, is inadequate to either deter or ameliorate such a class 
of criminals. 


WS Case 


Sentence 
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With a view to improvement there must be some attempt made 
by Legislation to classify offenders and punishments, so that we may 
not find the habitual criminal,” after perhaps some years in the con- 
vict prisons for a burglary, sentenced to a county prison for a lesser 
offence to a short imprisonment. ‘* Habitual criminals’ must be 
recognised as a class by the law as they are by the police, and those 
conversant with their practices. The principle is already conceded, 
for judicial authorities passing sentences generally very properly add 
to their length on former conwictions being proved ; but the practice 
requires to be systematized, and made to be universal. It is obvious 
that conditional pardons and registration may be made the means 
of so systematizing this practice as to insure the very general incar- 
ceration of “ habitual offenders” in the only place suitable for them, 
“The Convict Prisons,” with sentences of sufficient length to insure 
their being properly dealt with. 

By reducing sentences of imprisonment in the county prisons to 
one year ; by committing the less venial offender instead of to two 
years’ imprisonment to three years’ penal servitude in the convict 
prisons ; and by sentencing the ‘* habitual offender” class, as before 
suggested, to seven years’ penal servitude, and longer if the offence 
is of an aggravated description ; crime will soon be found to be an 
unprofitable calling, and the mistaken lenity of recent years, giving 
the utmost impunity to the criminal class, be thus satisfactorily rec- 
titied. ‘The penal servitude sentences will then be three, seven and 
ten, &c., years—the increased facilities for identifying the criminal 
under this system are obvious. It is worthy of observation, that in 
1848 (before the diminution of transportation) the number of sen- 
tences passed in England, between one year and seven years’ trans- 
portation, were only 519 out of 22,900, thereby showing that a three. 
years’ penal servitude sentence, which is only two years and six months 
of detention, four months of which will be in an Intermediate Prison 
(see Scale, page 13) will be all that is necessary between sentences 
of one year’s imprisonment and seven years’ penal servitude. By 
referring to page 13 it will be observed that the latter sentence, 
which is now proposed as the shortest for habitual offenders,” need 
only involve five years and three months detention, one year and 
three months of which would, in Ireland, be in an Interinediate Pri- 
son, in which the labour of the convict would repay his cost. A 
large number of this class could then be sent to Westerp Australia, 
which cannot be done if they only receive sentences of three, four, 
or five years’ penal servitude. ; 

It is in vain to urge that registration will impede the absorption 
of the criminal; we have to do in the convict prisons, for the most 
part, with men who make crime their vocation, and for aught we 
know, will do so again; we are safer in believing that they will. 
The onus of proving the contary lies, and justly lies, with them. 
Our first duty is at all events to protect the public. The convicts 
sentence has unexpired, and he is registered for the term remitted. 

If the criminal is desirous of pursuing honest courses no one will 
assist him more readily than the police when it is made a regular 
system, and their duty to do so, We are entitled to speak with 
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under a more modified system of discipline, and less artificial res. 
traint, together witha system of special training adapted to the 
future career of the convict, will afford a most reliable test of his 
fituess for conditional release, and for the consideration of his ease 
by the Governinent with a view to any remission of his sente 
being permitted, and to what extent. 

It will be observed that this stage, intervening before release, and 
the periods of remission not being made a matter of compact with 
tlle convict, a more natural and more reliable course of conduct mas 
be expected. ; 

2. The liberty being conditional will act as a check on the crimi- 
nal, and enable his licence to be withdrawn should he at any time be 
found undeserving of the lenity which has been shown him. 

The check of the condition can at any time be withdrawn aon 
good cause being shown, and need not be the means of detaining a 
man in this country should it be for his interest to leave it. 

It is quite evident that conditional liberty and registration are the 
only means of obtaining positive and reliable statistics of criminals, 
and of thereby testing the value of their prison training. — It proteets 
society, for the criminal who consorts with bad companions, and 
shows that he again meditates criminal courses, is at once recon- 
signed to the prison from which he had been liberated at too early 
a period ; it restrains the criminal by surrounding the commission of 
crime with obstructions so formidable as to be of benefical service 
in breaking up the class of ** habitual offenders.” 

The incompleteness of our criminal statistics have long been a sub- 
ject of great reproach to the British nation ; without they were made 
more perfect and reliable it was evident but little unity of action 
against crime could take place, the result of inquiries being both 
meagre and unprofitable. 

Some important and progressive steps have however recently been 
taken, and there is now in England a uniform constabulary system 
spread over the country. There is a strong desire felt for, and an 
intention has been expressed by the Government to introduce an Act 
for the consolidation and improvement of our criminal laws. | 

The multiplicity of different sentences given at the various criml- 
nal courts has long been considered to be a source of great embar- 
rassment to those charged with carrying them out. It was not con- 
sidered necessary before the passing of the Act of 1853 that there 
should be these various sentences, seven years’ transportation, ten 
years’ transportation and upwards, then provided for the “ habitual 
aud grave offenders.” There is every reason to suppose that the 
like sentences of penal servitude carried out, as before explained, 
would suftice now. It was the opinion of the Committee of the 
Liouse of Commons, which sat in “ 1856,” that sentences 01 mn 
servitude should be much lengthened, and made identical with trans- 
portation sentences, and periods remitted. It is the conviction of 
all conversant with the « habitual offender” that a sentence of thi eee 
four, or five years’ penal servitude, with proportionate ine 
remitted, is inadequate to either deter or ameliorate such a class 
of criminals. 


hee 
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With a view to improvement there must be some attempt made 
by Legislation to classify offenders and punishments, so that we may 
not find the “ habitual criminal,” after perhaps some years in the con- 
vict prisons for a burglary, sentenced to a county prison for a lesser 
offence to asbort imprisonment. ‘ Habitual criminals’ must be 
recognised as a class by the law as they are by the police, and those 
conversant with their practices. The principle is already conceded, 
for judicial authorities passing sentences generally very properly add 
to their length on former conwictions being proved ; but the practice 
requires to be systematized, and made to be universal. It is obvious 
that conditional pardons and registration may be made the means 
of so systematizing this practice as to insure the very general incar- 
ceration of “ habitual offenders” in the only place suitable for them, 
“The Convict Prisons,” with sentences of sufficient length to insure 
their being properly dealt with. 

By reducing sentences of imprisonment in the county prisons to 
one year ; by committing the less venial offender instead of to two 
years’ imprisonment to three years’ penal servitude in the convict 
prisons ; and by sentencing the ‘* habitual offender” class, as before 
suggested, to seven years’ penal servitude, and longer if the offence 
is of an aggravated description ; crime will soon be found to be an 
unprofitable calling, and the mistaken lenity of recent years, giving 
the utmost impunity to the criminal class, be thus satisfactorily rec- 
titied. The penal servitude sentences will then be three, seven and 
ten, &c., years—the increased facilities for identifying the criminal 
under this system are obvious. It is worthy of observation, that in 
1848 (before the diminution of transportation) the number of sen- 
tences passed in Hngland, between one year and seven years’ trans- 
portation, were only 519 out of 22,900, thereby showing that a three- 
years’ penal servitude sentence, which is only two years and six months 
of detention, four months of which will be in an Intermediate Prison 
(see Scale, page 13) wiil be all that is necessary between sentences 
of one year’s imprisonment and seven years’ penal servitude. By 
referring to page 13 it will be observed that the latter sentence, 
which is now proposed as the shortest for “ habitual offenders,” need 
only involve five years and three months detention, one year and 
three months of which would, in Ireland, be in an Interinediate Pri- 
son, in which the labour of the convict would repay his cost. A 
large number of this class could then be sent to Western Australia, 
which cannot be done if they only receive sentences of three, four, 
or five years’ penal servitude. 

It is in vain to urge that registration will impede the absorption 
of the criminal; we have to do in the convict prisons, for the most 
part, with men who make crime their vocation, and for aught we 
know, will do so again; we are safer in believing that they will. 
The onus of proving the contary lies, and justly lies, with them. 
Our first duty is at all events to protect the public. The convict’s 
sentence has unexpired, and he is registered for the term remitted. 

If the criminal is desirous of pursuing honest courses no one will 
assist him more readily than the police when it is made a regular 
system, and their duty to do so. We are entitled to speak with 
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authority on this subject as registration has been carried out in this 
country for considerably upwards of two years, with the most benefi- 
cial effects. There is another point of view also from which to look 
at this question : if the liberated criminal finds a difficulty in procur- 
ing work where his antecedents are known, he has, by the means of 
his prison gratuity (obtained through his industry) the option of 
going to countries in which his industrious intentions will be furthered 
by a greater demand for labour ; a very large number have so acted. 
There is therefore no case of hardship—we have hitherto too much 
considered the criminal—too little the community he has so long and 
so successfully outraged. 

We have ceased to desire imprisonment to be merely retributive. 
The gaols under old arrangements filled too fast to make us believe 
them to have been deterring. New and enlightened systems have 
been established, consistent with the progress of the age. It is 
justly expected from them that they will reduce crime. 

With regard to Female Convicts, to whose reformation we attri- 
bute more importance even than to the males, we propose pursuing 
the same course as we have done with them in quoting from our 
Annual Report of 1855, to show the difficulties which, on the cessa- 
tion of transportation, surrounded the question of their ultimate 
disposal, and the means we at that time recommended to remove 
them ; we shall then proceed to show what subsequent experience 
has realized. We state:— 

“ Great difficulties present themselves in the final disposal of female 
convicts. A man can obtain employment in various ways in out-door 
service, not requiring, in all cases, special reference to character, 
and at work which is not open to females in this country. A woman, 
immediately on discharge from prison, is totally deprived of any 
honest means of obtaining a livelihood. Persons of her own class 
will object to associate in labour with her, even if employers were 
willing to give her work ; and the well-conducted portion of the 
community object to receive into their families as domestic servants 
persons so circumstanced, without a stronger guarantee and proot 
of their real and permanent reformation than would be afforded by 
a prison character. ae 

“ Refuges for female prisoners on discharge from prison, in which 
their good resolutions can be tested, and provision made for a con- 
tinuance in virtue, are now established in different parts of the Con- 
tinent, where transportation not having been used as a punishment, 
the reformed female convict returns to her place in society ; and the 
community, after she has been subject to proper tests, is willing to 
receive her, We are convinced facilities must be afforded for the 
separation of the well-disposed from the evil-minded, and for turning 
the qualities of the former to a good account. This, we conceive, 
can only be done in this country in establishments so managed as to 
produce reformation of the inmates, and at the same time afford to 


> . . : ith 
society such assurance of that reformation as will be received w! 


confidence by those who are likely to give them a means of earning 
at if the plan here 


their bread by honest industry. We believe th ber 
proposed is carried out in its integrity, much will be done, not mere™, 
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in the disposal of our convicts, but also in the diminution of crime 

generally in the country. In the treatment of criminals, when the 

primary object of punishment is accomplished, and reformation is 

presumed to be effected, the means are still required of testing that 

reformation, and of affording the former delinquents the necessary 

opportunity of showing their fitness to be restored to society. 

‘In the Convict Depot, before the individual becomes eligible for 

a ticket of licence, the crime has been expiated, and reformation 

apparently effected; but that reformation has still to be tested, and 

the public mind must be satisfied and have complete confidence in 

the value of the test to which she is submitted. A Government in- 

stitution would answer for a mere refuge, but not as a medium 

through which the individual will be re-established in society ; for 

under any rules, it will be looked upon as a prison, and on the dis- 

charge of the inmates, the same difficulties will be felt as at present 

in our Convict Depots. For this reason, instead of increasing the 

existing Government prison establishments—a plan attended with 

much expense, delay, and difficulty—we proposed, in December last, 
to the Irish Government, that convicts whose conduct has been ex- 
emplary should be drafted into existing private charitable institutions 
willing to receive them, where the disposition of each inmate would 
be studied, and the certificate of character founded on that study, 
together with recommendations which would then be considered 
sufficiently satisfactory to obtain her employment ; the prisoners, in all 
such institutions, should be under the general supervision and in- 
spection of the Convict Directors. By this means accommodation 
would be left in the Government prisons for those now in the county 
gaols, the prisoners themselves much benefited, and better prepared 
for their ultimate release. In order to carry out this plun, a cer- 
tain number of exemplary convicts should be selected from the 
Government prisons, at periods varying according to circumstances, 
previous to the time when in the usual course they would become 
eligible for discharge, and be sent to such private establishments, 
and not released therefrom under, at least, three months; and not 
then unless immediate and proper employment should offer, except- 
ing, however, cases where prisoners become regularly entitled to 
their discharge, from having completed their sentence ; and special 
cases to be determined upon by the Directors, and sanctioned by 
the Executive. Should, however, a prisoner misconduct herself, 
she would be liable to re-committal to the Convict Depot to undergo 
her original sentence. It is obviously most desirable to enlist public 
sympathy and interest in any scheme for the employment of dis- 
charged female prisoners; this object we consider will be best at- 
tained in the manner proposed. For the purpose of providing situa. 
tions for the inmates, and so preventing their relapse into crime, we 
are given to understand that a number of benevolent ladies are wil- 
ling to manage, gratuitously, a Société de Patronage, in connexion 
with the institution, such as has been found to work so well on the 
Continent, especially that established in 1837 by M. de Metz in 
Paris, in connexion with the great Prison of St. Lazare, and under 
the presidency of Madame de Lamartine, through which 700 females 
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have passed, with scarcely a serious relapse. Of this institution, M 
Bérenger de la Drone, Président a la Cour de Cassation a Paris, in 
his admirable work, ' De la Répression Pénale,’ lately published 
says :—* Pres de 200 Jeunes libérees sont aujourd'hui réunies dans une 
maison, située rue de Vaugirard, qui est dirigée par des seurs religi- 
euses, sous l'inspection des dames de la société. Lorsque ces jeunes 
Jilles sont suffisamment prepurées et corrigées, ces dames les placent 
comme domestiques ou comme ouvriéres dans des maisons choisies avec 
soin ; elles leur servent alors de patronesses, les assistent de leur conseils, 
de leurs encuuragements, et de leur maternelle snrveillance, 700 Jeunes 
Jilles environ, aprés avoir passé par la maison de réfurme, ont ainsi 
recu, au dehors, la destination a laquelle chacune d’elles était propre, et 
ont, 2 peu d'exceptions pres, repondu, par U’honneteté de leur vie, aur 
efforts qui avaient éte faits pour les ramener au bien.’ 

‘* At Montpelier, from a similar institution, 360 prisoners have 
returned to their families, or been placed in situations, out of which 
number only six have fallen back into crime since 1847. 

« We have to express our conviction that the proposed arrange- 
ment is calculated to confer great advantages on the persons intended 
to be benefited, and on the public at large, by the results expected 
from it and experienced in other countries.” 

Since the institution of these Refuges up to this date .— 

208 have entered Golden Bridge, Dublin. 
3 - Cork. 
21 pe Harcourt-road, Dublin. 

They have been thus provided for :— 

Golden Bridge.—129 have left, and 79 remain in the Refuge. 
The 129 discharged were thus disposed of :—Emigrated 40, sent to 
situations in this country, 27; returned to their husbands and fami- 
lies, 20 ; returned to parents and friends, 24 (6 of these are likely 
to relapse); 5 to Magdalen Asylum; married, 3; sent back to 
prison, 9; escaped, 1 ; total, 129. 

Cork.—3 have entered, and have obtained employment. 

Harcourt-road.—21 have entered; 9 remain in the Refuge. The 
12 were thus disposed of ;—10 went to situations and returned to 
their families ; 2 sent back to prison. 

Only two have been re-convicted and sent to the convict prisons, 
and the information with regard to these cases may be considered 
positive and therefore satisfactory. 

It is a subject of sincere gratification to us to be enabled to report 
results far exceeding what we ever anticipated. By means of 
‘‘individualization ” a large number of women, far advanced in 
criminal courses, have been thus returned to the community to lead 
honest and industrious lives ; when at liberty a protecting hand has 
still been with them, the weak have been supported, the over-confident 
cautioned. —? 

Any praise we could bestow on the ladies who are accomplishing 
this great work would, in comparison to their labour and self-denying 
devotion, be indeed but feeble. It is, however, a work in which a 
nation may well glory. Undeterred by rough and repulsive mene: 
the stamp of wicked courses strongly marked in the countenance 0! 
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the many, these hourly labours are carried on—these struggles with 
ill-regulated and abandoned minds— each evil propensity combated 
with, again and again, until replaced by other and purer desires, 
ultimately to restore to the many that self-respect, without which the 
future career of a woman must, indeed, be a hopeless one. 

As might have been expected, the institution of the Refuges has 
yroduced a manifest improvement in the Prisons, as the convicts can 
only attain them by their own exertions, measured, in marks, a use- 
ful stimulus has been thus introduced in well-doing. We have the 
advantage of lady visitors to the Protestants, and of Sisters of 
Mercy to the Roman Catholics at the new Female Prison at Mount- 
oy. 
‘We already notice the beneficial and humanizing influence of these 
visits. Some utterly irreclaimable there must ever bein a convict prison, 
neither is it to be wondered at considering that the greatest offenders 
not naving suffered capital punishment are among the inmates. 
But it is a source of great gratification to know that by the devoted 
assistance already alluded to, grafted on to an improved, and it is to be 
hoped enlightened prison system, the great majority of these confirm. 
ed and habitual criminals may not only themselves be withdrawn 
from their bad associates, but may, indeed (for in the case of a 
woman the field is greater) exercise a home influence the value of 
which cannot be too highly estimated. 

Exceptional circumstances have arisen through the diminution of 
transportation, which will strain and test the value of Prison Systems 
to their utmost extent—a strain which, in consequence of the facili- 
ties afforded by sending thousands of criminals annually from our 
shores, they had not hitherto been called upon to bear. It is meet 
therefore that these systems should be equal to the requirements. 
It is imperative that there should be no shrinking from ascertaining 
their real value by the means of positive and reliable statistics. It is 
quite certain that the per-centages of those deemed to have quitted 
their criminal courses will, under such circumstances, be found to be 
far less than has generally been supposed. It is equally so that an 
accurate knowledge of the extent of the disease will the better 
prepare us with its remedy. 

We have endeavoured in this report to show, that by lengthening 
the sentences of ‘‘habitual offenders,” by improved prison training, and 
by registration on liberation, the appliances for amending and res- 
training the criminals are at hand. ‘The two latter have for some 
time been used in this country: it is well known that they have pro- 
duced the best, the most satisfactory results. 

Our remarks on each prison will be found preceding the superior 
officers’ reports. 

The mortality in the Prisons during the past year has been 1-6 per 
cent., being less than we have yet had to report. 
sae charges of the Establishments for 1859 have been reduced by 

2,088, 
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NEW YORK CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 

Extract from a letter from an English Lady, dated October 

42h, 1857. 

“One of the most interesting Societies in New York is the 
‘Children’s Aid Society.’ Our friend Mr. Brace is Secretary. 
Yesterday Dr and I went down into the city and up to 
the top of a very high house in Fulton Street to see Mr. Tracy 
and the news’-boys’ lodging. We found a capital cheerful 
school-room, and a big room, a sort of cabin dormitory 50 beds, 
washing places, and baths, 3d. a night. By means of this 
lodging the wild street boys are caught, and led to better ways. 
I read some of the letters from the farmers with whom the boys 
have been placed, very satisfactory indeed ; country life is the 
medicine for the town-bred. They do not give much prepar- 
ation, but send them off as soon as possible out of their old 
haunts. I was delighted with the spirit of the place. To day 
we went to the head office and saw Mr. Brace and Mr. Tracy 
and some boys waiting to go West, among whom three were 
from Red Hill, England, sent to this Society to be provided 
with Western homes.” 





These are most interesting and useful details, and we are 
very much rejoiced to find that in the June number of the 
Bulletin of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the idea of 
child and youth patronage is advocated as follows :— 

PATRONAGE OF SCHOLARS. 


We have frequently, both in the circulars and the correspondence, re- 
commended the patronage of scholars; because, on the one hand, it 
is an easy work, inxepensive, accessible to all, and applicable in every 
place ; and on the other, it answers one of the greatest wants of our 
time—the proper education of children. It is chiefly the latter 
motive that induces us to introduce this subject now. 

This patronage, every one knows, consists of a courteous and be- 
nevolent superintendence over the children of the families visited 
who frequent the school, or even over all the children of a school. 
It has for its object the exercising over them a purely moral ministry, 
of seconding and even of filling the place of the parents who are in 
general so negligent of the moral interests of their children; never- 
theless, it does not tend to invest him who exercises it with a 
of guardianship giving him authority over these children. Py “ 
comming in this patronage the helper of the parents as well of - 
master, it should never be forgotten that the school should not be 
entered but with the approbation and in conformity with the arrange: 
ments of him who directs it; that the Brother comes there to al 
and not to control, and that only having in view the exciting of — 
lation and the leading the children to good, it is suitable — 
should not interfere in the details of administration or interior @s- 
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cipline. In this way the patronage might be exercised easily and use- 
fully, not only in town schools but in country ones, whether directed 
by Brothers or teachers. It will be especially important where the 
labors of manufacture or agriculture partly deprive the children of 
the care of their parents. It is in these working centres that the 
Conferences will do well to apply it to all children without distine- 
tion, and to make of it a general work; for the greater the evil is, 
the more reason there is to enlarge the remedy. 

In another point of view this patronage is also most valuable, In 
these privileged localities where misery is almost unknown, and where 
the work of the visiting of the poor is exercised with difficulty, the 
patronage of scholars may, indeed, supply food for the zeal of the 
members, and nourish their activity, by favoring the emulation and 
progress of children, with whom there is always good to be done. 

We shall not revert to the proceedings most usually adopted in 
the application of this patronage. ,The reading of the notes once 
a-week, a few words of instruction or encouragement, periodical dis- 
tributions of rewards in pictures, objects of piety, books or clothes 
—such is the programme adopted by the majority of the Conferences. 
Some do still better; thus, the Conference of Lons-le-Saulnier does 
not confine itself to encouraging children and seconding masters ; it 
applies itself to associating the parents in the patronage ; it succeeds, 
at least with those whom it assists, by proportioning the quantity of 
relief which it grants to the degree of satisfaction given by each child. 
As to other parents, by choosing for rewards matters which ought 
to be useful, it also succeeds in interesting them in the Work. Out- 
side these general means, the Conference also makes use of a judg. 
ment-book of a very ingenious conception, which it is well to make 
known here. The master inscribes in it, every week, the good and 
bad marks in fixed letters, so that at a glance is can be discovered 
whether the judgment be satisfactory or not; these signs have, be. 
sides, a numerical value agreed on, which allows of ascale to be 
formed, in which is summed up the whole conduct of the pupil. This 
book is carried away on Saturday evening by the child to his family, 
and brought back to the master on the Monday morning. The 
parents are thus led to follow his progress in school step by step: 
moreover, practical advice is inscribed on the margin of the book, 
on the manner of interpreting the notes, of encouraging or reward- 

ing the child, on the hours of entering and leaving the class, on those 
during which they can see the master, and to show the parents the path 
to be followed which is most conducive to the good of the child. 
Along with this judgment-book, there is for the visitor, when there 
is question of families assisted, a special card which he receives also 
every week, and on which the notes of the judgment-book are given. 
. Itis this card which enables him to proportion the assistance to the 
merit of the child, and thus to interest the parents ffi his exertions. 
All is, therefore, reduced to these two points:—lIst. On the part of 
masters, to arrange and send every week to the Conference a table, 
mentioning for each child the total of the notes, and to furnish in 
this respect the most suitable information for enlightening the visitor 
and rendering his visit useful to the children and parents, 2nd. On 
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the part of the members, to inscribe at each meetin i 

the numbers indicative of the conduct of each child ol aa rate 
in visiting the poor, and to be inspired by these notes to act with the 
masters, parents, or children—in short, to assist at the distributions 
of the quarterly rewards. We ought to add that the initiation of 
this excellent organization is due in a great measure to the Brothers 
who direct the Schools of Lons-le Saulnier, and that owing to their 
religious charity, and also to the zealous concurrence of the Con- 
ference, good is done in this manner in an unhoped-for degree,although 
these arrangements are yet but of recent date. 

But if the Work cannot be established everywhere under as happy 
auspices, at least it can be everywhere exercised with fruit, even by 
humbler proceedings. In the country districts, for example, where 
the children cannot be visited every week at the schools, it might be 
practised, by encouraging with some rewards, not only good conduct 
and industry, but assiduity at class, catechism, and the Sunday 
offices. Where is the teacher who will not willingly accept this 
voluntary assistance which is offered to him, and which will render 
his task less laborious and thankless? Who, again, would prevent 
children from meeting on Sunday in the interval of the offices, to 
organise games for them, and to keep them thus watched over and 
sheltered from the bad examples and allurements of public places? 
Who, in fine, would prevent an arrangement with the parish priest 
to make them learn and recite the catechism, either on the week 
evenings or Sundays; and here again, by making use of the ordinar 
means of emulation? These cares, so simple and easy, and so muc 
within reach of all, however, constitute a wonderfully useful Patron- 
age. We could mention humble country Conferences having a 
small attendance and fewer resources, with great miseries to relieve, 
and who nevertheless find means to exercise it with the most con- 
soling success, Let us hope that their example will be followed: as 
we said in the beginning, the good education of children is one of 
the greatest wants of the present time, because it is that about 
which we occupy ourselves least; we are anxious to feed and clothe 
the body, but we display no more uneasiness about the soul than if 
this living image of God did not exist. It is, therefore, truly appli- 
cable to repeat here these words taken from the report read at the 
last general meeting of the Central Council of Metz: ‘Oh! when 
shall we cease to view with indifference the youth of our farms and 
workshops losing themselves in the precocious debaucheries of the 
public house or brewery, becoming inebriated there with indepen- 
dence, liberty, and luxury? What can we hope for from the future 
in seeing the deplorable desertion of religion and family, those meh 
pillars of society; is it not time to oppose a barrier to this torren 
that is overwhelming everything ?” 


aE 


SOCIETY FOR THE REFORMATION OF JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS, AT BELFAST. 


. . : t 
On Thursday, May 19th, a meeting of the subscribers to the society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, was held in the Town 
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Hall, Police Buildings, at one o'clock. Among those present were— 
Messrs. William Ewatt, jun., Mayor; S. G. Getty, J.P.; W. T.B. 
Lyons, J.P.; W. 8S. Tracy, R.M.; James Stanfield, R. Boag, Rev. 
Dr. M‘Cosh, Rev. C. Allen, Rev. F. Kinahan, Rev. George Shaw, 
Messrs. J. Hind, W. Valentine, J. J. Murphy, John Birney, and John 
Preston. Mr. Cassidy, solicitor to the company, was also present. 

On the motion of Mr. Lyons, seconded by Mr. Hinp, the chair 
was taken by the Mayor, 

The Mayor said—It gives me great pleasure to assist in the 
establishment of such a society. It is gratifying, indeed, that the 
people of this town should take such an interest in the society as they 
appear to take. I will be glad to hear what any gentleman has to 
say. 
Mr. Cuartes W, Suaw (Secretary) read the report of the com- 
mittee as follows :— 

It is now about two and a-half years since the first effort was made 
in Belfast to establish a Reformatory Institution for the reception of 

youthful criminals similar to those at present in existence in many 
' partsof England. The public attention has been much directed of 

ate to the best method of reforming those unfortunate children of 
crime who have hitherto been incarcerated in our jails, and from 
which they almost invariably come out worse than they entered. 
Some of the leading statesmen of the day have devoted much con- 
sideration to the subject, and in whatever minor points they may differ, 
they all seem agreed as to the absolute necessity of providing some 
place other than the jail where youthful delinquents, who may 
have been led into crime, may be snatched from the contaminating 
influence of wicked companions, abetted, too often, by the baneful 
example of their wretched parents, and placedin some asylum where 
they may be taught the duty they owe to God and man, and where, 
with God's blessing, they may be trained to become useful members 
of society. Under present circumstances, if a child be convicted of 
4 petty theft, he can only be sent to prison for a very limited period ; 
and, when free from detention, he finds it so difficult to procure any 
means of earning an honest livelihood, even were he so inclined, that 
he is driven to commit crime again, in order that he may preserve 
himself from starvation. Ours was the first effort made in this 
country to establish a Reformatory Institution; and we now beg to 

state what has been done up to the present time. So soon as a pro- 

visional committee was formed, they proceeded to solicit contributions 

towards the erection of an institution, and the response they met 

With was most encouraging. Soon, however, a serious difficulty 
Presented itself, and one which caused a lengthened delay in the 
Society's operations. The difficulty was that, whilst there was a 
Reformatory Act passed for England, and one for Scotland, there 
as not any for Ireland, and the committee felt that, until such a bill 
Was procured, their efforts would be in vain. As soonas possible, the 
Committee put themselves in communication with the lrish Govern- 
ment, and begged them to introduce a bill similar to that in force in 
pngland, or os the English act extended to Ireland. After a good 


scam a bill was brought in, but, owing to the opposition it 


from some of the Roman Matholic members, it was 
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withdrawn. Another bill was then introduced by Sergeant Deasy 

and which, after several amendments in committee, obtained the royal 
assent in August last, and is now the law of the land. So soon’ as 
the Irish Reformatory Act was passed, your committee renewed 
their efforts to collect the necessary funds, and procure a site for the 
institution. By the subscription lists lying on the table, you wil! 
perceive that a sum of £1,477 8s. has been already contributed, of 
which sum £1,161 6s. has been paid into bank, and the balance is in 
course of collection. After a good deal of consideration and inquiry 

your committee decided on renting a parcel of ground, about reo 
miles from Belfast, on the new Lisburn Road, containing about 
twenty-three acres of land, at arent of £6 per statute acre. This 
site is in every respect suitable for the society’s operations, and with- 
in a convenient distance for friends of the society to visit the institu. 
tion, and for the committee to exercise a careful inspection. It was 
deemed advisable to take a sufficient parcel of ground to enable the 
inmates to be engaged in agricultural as well as industrial employ- 
ments ; and, had the necessary ground not been taken now, it would 


likely not be available at a future period. It is intended that the 


committee now to be appointed will at once proceed with the building 
of the institution, and we hope, towards the close of the year, to have 
it opened for the reception of any children committed to it from any 
part of the county. ‘To enable the society to proceed energetically, 
it will be necessary to have a lare addition to our present funds ; and 
it is hoped that, when the claims of the society are brought before 
our nobility and yentry, many who have not yet subscribed will do so, 
as, besides having strong claims for public support on the grounds of 
Christian charity, it will be found that reformatory institutions have 
also claims on the ground of economy, as it will be infinitely less 
expensive to educate these poor children in such institutions, than 
allow them to live on plundering the public, and then put the State 
to the expense of trial, and, in many cases, be a burthen for years 
on the public funds, 

Mr. Lyons—A resolution has been put into my hands this moment, 
which I have great pleasure in moving. [Read the first resolution, 
for which, with the other passed, see advertising columns.) I am 
sure it will be unanimously passed by all present—that we are greatly 
indebted to the exertions of the committee. Everyone knows the 
great pain it gives the magistrates to send these boys to jail, for when 
they come out of jail they return to their old haunts. I can only say 
that, so far as lies in my power, I will further the object of the so- 
ciety. (Hear.) ; 

Mr. Brrney seconded the resolution. He said—I think the com- 
mittee deserve the thanks of the public at large for the trouble they 
have taken, The establishment of a reformatory is a thing that 
comes home to us all, and it is honourable to this county to know 


that it has taken the lead in the matter. My own professional eXx- 
perience has shewn me that young criminals are not 
incarceration in jail, for they are worse im many case 
come out than when they goin. When they come ou 
not employ them, for they have lost their character ; t 
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always a source of great pain to see young persons sent to prison. 
I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Cosu, in proposing the next resolution, said—It 
isa very melancholy circumstance that, so far as I know, there has 
been no method of conducting prisons which has ended in the refor- 
mation of the great body of criminals. We all know very well that 
the old mode, which consisted of depriving the prisoner of as many 
of the comforts of life as possible, and in shewing as much cruelty as 
could, under the circumstances, be used, was a failure to gain his 
heart, and had no tendency, when he returned to society, to make 
him a useful member of it. It was thought then that another me- 
thod—that a more gentle method, and that method especially that 
combined solitary confinement, might have a more beneficial tenden- 
ey, and [ believe it has so far had this influence. Still, it is a sor- 
rowful fact that this movement, though decidedly a favourable one, 
has not ended in the reformation of the vast number of the criminals. 
I know that chaplains and schoolmasters have been zealous in their 
work, and that many persons have gone home better members of 
society. But I am sorry to see one of the wisest schemes that man 
could devise, in its issue, as a whole, has been a failure. Whether 
there might not be another method devised—namely, a method by 
which these prisoners might be employed by industrial pursuits in 
various ways—has long been a subject upon which men have differed. 
It has been suggested that they might be employed in making such 
works as harbours of refuge ; and whether in that way there might 
not be a better chance of their reformation is a question that i 
not yet been settled. It is, at least, certain that, as far as the 
Juvenile portion of criminals is concerned, so far from the jail having 
| tendency to reform them, it is an instrument of degrading them 
still further. Every magistrate will tell you that, in many cases, 
boys have been sent to prison who were at the time not much more 
criminal or depraved than many of the ordinary boys around—very 
possibly, they have been led to commit an act in a moment of thought- 
essness ; but, more frequently, sent out by their parents, first to 
beg, and then to steal. They are committed to prison, and are under 
the influence of the system, and the evil companions they meet with 
there. They come out of prison, and, instead of being morally im- 
proved, they become hardened in crime, and are shortly afterwards 
sent back to jail again. ‘The influence of the jail upon young cri- 
minals is tested by all who have ever felt an interest in this subject, 
and made inquiries into it. And I know it is a matter of great 
grief to magistrates to be obliged to send young persons to prison in 
these circumstances. We are fortunate Prien ter to have a kind- 
carted magistrate who does justice, and who does it in these cases 
with considerable reluctance, and I know it has been a matter of ex- 
eae pain to him to be obliged to send young criminals to prison, 
howing that they would come out of jail worse than they were 
going into it. 1t must be a matter of grief to all chaplains to know 
what little influence their arduous labours have had upon these 
Youthful offenders. They find the children penitent when they are 
n the jail, and when they go out they are worse than when they 
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went into it; and this is invariably the effect of the present system, 
But other means have heen tried in other countries which have 
heen, so far, successful in reforming juvenile delinquents. It is a 
considerable number of years since reformatories were got up in 
various countries, and all who have inquired into this matter have 
found that this plan has been, so far, successful. There is a large 
number of them on the Continent of Europe, and this opportunity | 
take of stating that a very famous one is kept in the neighbourhood 
of Hamburg. It was established there through the superintendence 
of a man who kas now risen to great eminence, one of the counsellors 
of the late King, Mr. Vican. It is established on the principle of 
giving a sort of domestic training. The young persons in the esta. 
blishment are put under the charge of a person a little older than 
themselves—-a young man who was himself a criminal, but who is 
now reformed, and knows the character and temptations of persons 
in their circumstances; and these persons are employed to get 
others out of the evils which they themselves have been in. Under 
this man it has been admirably successful, and, not only does that 
institution save a great many criminals from these fearful conse- 
quences, but it is now the means of rearing young persons, and fit- 
ting them to become jailers, to hold communications with children 
in jails, and to be nurses in hospitals. In this respect, they have 
gone on well. A very large number of them have been established 
in England and Scotland, and they have been found to he, to a large 
extent, successful, and what the jail has failed to do has been accom. 
plished by these institutions. I am glad to find that, through a 
number of gentlemen, such an institution is proposed to be established 
in this place. I believe this was the first proposed for Ireland. You 
heard that it has already received a large amount of countenance 
from the community. I think it has been admirably supported, as 
are most institutions established to do good, by the merchants of 
Belfast. They have come forward in their usual liberal manner. 
They have contributed largely, according to their means, and others 
have taken very great pains in bringing the institution to its present 
prosperous state. It is proposed in this institution that, first of all, 
there should be industrial training in the shape either of working 
upon the land which has been now taken, or in learning useful trades, 
whereby the parties leaving the institution may become useful mem- 
bers of society. F 
Another matter proposed is a thorough system of moral and re : 
gious training—the Bible to be used daily in the institution, and . 
the training is to be founded upon God’s Word. I think this is ab- 
solutely essential to the success of this undertaking. I decline now 
to enter upon this difficult and delicate subject with caren « 
the education of persons who live under their parents’ roof, an i 
may have at any time the advantage of religious instruction 10 t ” 
Sunday-school, or elsewhere. I am not now making perenne 
education for such persons, but I am speaking of those gins n ae 
our charge, and I should like to have this particularly - or oar 
that we come into the position of the parent—not merely of the ee a 
master, giving a certain amount of instruction, and nu more, 
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loco parentis —in the room of the father and mother, and all. We 
should, therefore, see that this instruction be agreeable to the Word 
ef God, and work upon it. There must be, therefore, a daily use, 
and the invocation of God’s name—daily family prayer. We must, 
as it were, distribute one large house into many households, and in 
this there must be daily prayer, and a daily reference to God’s work 
as the standard of right and wrong; and, above all, a reference to 
that Saviour who came to seek and to save that which was lost. We 
should not forget we are sinners ourselves. If we remembered more 
frequently ouy own weaknesses, we would have a far greater sympa- 
thy with these unfortunate persons. Let us remember the sympathy 
of our Redeemer. He came not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance. His work was a work of salvation. If we do it in a 
proper spirit—in a spirit of morality, and in a dependence on Hin— 
we may reckon that in this work we are fellow-workers with Him. 
We should know that he who converts a sinner from one of his ways 
is saving a soul from death. I think we are indebted to these bene- 
factors who have come forward in so handsome a manner to keep 
the institution in a position which is certain of success, At the same 
time, there is an additional sum required to put us in a position of 
supporting the institution with ease and efficiency. I think if the 
matter were fairly brought before the nobility and gentry of the 
country, that Belfast would do more. It is a matter in which the 
country parts of Ireland have as deep an interest as the town ; there- 
fore, we may claim the support of the inhabitants of the country, as 
well as those of the town. ‘The rev. gentleman concluded by moving 
the resolution. 

Rev. Mr. Aten had great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
He thought the principal reason why young boys were being con- 
tinually re-committed to jail, was the fact that they had no parents. 
He was acquainted with the jail system, as chaplain for fifteen years, 
and he invariably found that not 10 per cent. of the children that 
infested them had parents. Some of them wanted both parents ; 90 
per cent. of them wanted one. If the condition of society in which 
they moved were taken into account, and the great inducements to 
crime by which they were surrounded, he thought they were greatly 
to be pitied, and as Dr. M‘Cosh had wisely said, the people of the 
town should take them up and do something for them. Ask one of 
them to reform when he comes out of jail, and he will invariably re- 
ply, “ What am I to do, sir? [ have no character.” He had known 
many of them to get employment, and, immediately when their 
masters came to understand that they had been of bad character, 
they were turned off. He thought the establishment of a number of 
reformatories throughout the kingdom, would be one of the greatest 
blessings which this age could boast of. 

The Rev. Georce Saaw thought that some good had been done 
by the appointment of jail chaplains, but not nearly so much as it 
Would be desireable there should, and he thought that the present 
Project was eminently calculated to accomplish that end. An insti- 
tution of the kind contemplated was, he thought, most wanted for 
Ys, as the pruportion of male criminals of a tender age was much 
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greater than of girls. Much, he said, w : 
chosen to superintend the ibaa ope Aepend be a pornos 
or the contrary. It would require the energetic s WF Pandit 
of the country districts i f sf SDppOes of thegentry 
y , as well as of the inhabitants of the t 

enable it to work well, and to answer the ends for which j ere 
established, and, if it received th: ly oadteetis eat 
, received that zealously and earnestly, he antic; 
pated that it would be successful. Many young persons a ag 
probably unwillingly, been led astray, would gladly avail thems a ‘ 
of the opportunity thus afforded them of redeeming the ch eo 
they had lost, and h AR agli 
y! , e trusted that all classes of the population would 

lend it the support which it deserved. . _ 
BS S. Tracy, Esq., R.M., said that, with respect to the moral 
character of the young people sent to jail, he could add nothing to 
what had been said by Dr. M‘Cosh and Mr. Allen. One of the sed 
unhappy duties which he, as a magistrate, had to perform was to 
send young people to jail. They came before him, and said the 
must either starve, or beg, or die. One would say, “ T have gone to 
the Workhouse, and they won’t admit me. How am I to support 

myself?” Owing to the kindness of some people, he (Mr. Tracy) 
had been enabled to give relief toa large number of such cases, 
and had even sent some to other parts of the country. Some had 
ouly fathers, and some only Wee sy and many had neither; and, 
indeed, in many cases, it would be better if they had no parents at all. 
The object of imprisonment was not punishment, but reformation, 
and he felt that, while looking at some boys who had spenta con- 
siderable portion of their time in jail, that the last state was worse 
than the first. One of the most intelligent boys in Belfast had been, 
at different periods, four years ago. He (Mr. Tracy) did not know 
of a single case of reformation out of the hundreds that came before 
him during the past ten years; and, that being the case, he thought, 
as accountable beings, they were bound to take some other course 
than that hitherto pursued. The course about to be taken—the es- 
tablishment of a Reformatory—was one well calculated tu bring about 
a desirable termination. M. . Tracy then referred to the exertions 
the committee had made so as to obtain the consent of the County 
Down Grand Jury, for the establishment of a Reformatory for both 
counties. He thought this course would have saved a considerable 
amount of money. Bauee the County Down Grand Jury would 
not agree to it ; and now they must trust to themselves alone. There 
was no doubt that the committee would require a considerable sum 
more money than they had. He hoped that the gentry of the county 
would see it to be a measure of great economy in having a reformatory 
system established, instead of jails; and he had no doubt that in 
seven years the population of the jails would be decreased fifty per 
cent. "That was an argument; but there was a higher argument 


still—the pleasure of doing good. 


Joun Preston, Esq., moved the appointment of office-bearers for 


the ensuing year. . 
J. J. Murpuy, Esq., seconded the resolution, which was passe 

unanimously. rind 
d to the Mayor, for his kindness 


A vote of thanks was then passe 
in presiding; after which, the meeting separated. 
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We are indebted to the Northern Whig of May 2st, for 
this Report ; and in a subsequent number of that Journal ap- 

red the following letter from one of the most distinguished 
divines of the Irish Church :— 


SOCIETY FOR THE REFORMATION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


To the Editor of the Northern Whig. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest your report of the 
roceedings at the meeting of the Society for the Keformation 
of Juvenile Offenders, on Thursday last. I give every credit 
for their good intentions to the committee and to their inde- 
fatigable secretaries. I agree with almost all that was said at 
the meeting ; and, in particular, with the sentiments so ad- 
mirably expressed by Dr. M‘Cosh. Still, [ cannot help think- 
ing that the committee are acting under a great mistake—that 
they will have to retrace their steps, and that the sooner they 
do so the better. 
Let me begin by observing that I have always been, and now 
am, opposed to the principle of compelling children to receive 
any particular kind of religious instruction as a part of the 
price of their receiving secular instruction. I have ever con- 
tended that parents should be at liberty to withdraw their 
children from any religious instruction that might be given in 
the school, whether in the Holy Scriptures or otherwise; but 
Ihave contended for this on the ground that it was in the 
power of the parents to have such religious instruction as they 
approved given to their children independently of the school ; 
and that, if they failed to do this, the responsibility for its 
being omitted rested on them, and not on the conductors of 
the school. It is on this ground that I have been for many, 


_ Many years, and still am, in favour of the National System of 


Education, as opposed to that of the Church Education Society. 

I agree, however, with Doctor M‘Cosh, that the case of 
children, withdrawn from their parents’ care, and shut up in a 
Reformatory school, is essentially different, and that the con- 
ductors of such a school are bound to supply the children 
educated in it with religious instruction. [ agree with him 
also that there should be “a thorough system of moral and 
religious training.” But I differ from him in this—lI think 
that no system can deserve to be thus called which is the result 
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of a compromise between members of a committee with diseor. 
dant views. The list of office-bearers published contains names 
of Churehmen and Presbyterians (Arian as well as Orthodox ) 
and, I suspect, of Roman Catholics and Quakers. This will 
not do. A system of moral and religious training which would 
satisfy add these is incapable of being a thorough system. In 
order that it may do any good, the school must be placed under 
the management of one chaplain and one master, acting in 
concert, and superintended by a committee whose religious 
convictions were in accordance with theirs. 

It I understand the law rightly, every Reformatory in Ireland 
to which children can‘be authoritatively sent, must be conducted 
on the principle that I have mentioned. The coimmittee see 
that the law is against them, and flatter themselves that they 
will be able to have it altered. But the matter has been fully 
discussed—in Parliament as well as out of it; a decision has 
been deliberately arrived at, and it is very unlikely that it will be 
altered. Instead of a Reformatory for each county, which 
should receive all the offending children of that county, the 
law would have one or more Reformatories for each religious 
profession, which should receive offenders of that profession 
wherever they had resided. The Jaw provides, I understand, 
for the children committed from each county to avy Reforma- 
tory being supported, in whole or in part, by the county which 
sends them. 

It is, I think, greatly to be be regretted that the committee 
cannot be persuaded to comply with the existing law, in place 
of vainly struggling for a change which few persons out of 
Belfast wonld believe to be for the better. It may not be too 
late yet to make an equitable division of the funds collected, 
and to proceed on a different pian from that which has been in 
contemplation.—I am, &c., KE. H. 

21st May, 1859. 

To this excellent letter, the following leader, from The 
Northern Whig, of May 30th, is an admirable “ rider :’— 


Tus Law or REFORMATORIES FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


Now that the question of Parliamentary Reform has fallen into 
mere theoretic badinage, taken up as the means of political parties 
by the traditional candidates for office, the still more important sub- 
ject of Reformatory Schools for juveniles forces itself more eo oe 
ally on public opinion. On the necessity for united action In The 
matter there cannot be the slightest division of opinion. ¢ 
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most industrious stickler for exclusion of sect or party—nay, even those 
who still cling to the idea that any projected measure, tobe useful, 
must be introduced by their own -ection of politicians, can hardly main- 
tain their cherished prejudices in relation to juvenile reform. The Ca- 
tholie duty of lending a helping hand to bring out of the slough of vice 
the erring thousands who exist within its contaminating influence, 
has been placed beyond the narrow boundaries which hedge in pri- 
vate opinion: society demands its exercise, and no man, be his con- 
ventional position what it may, can absolve himself from taking some 
part in this great work. 

We have already alluded to the preliminary arrangements for the 
establishment of a Reformatory Institution in the immediate vicinity 
of Belfast. Since then, P. J. Murray, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, has 
forwarded to our office a copy of an admirable commentary on the 
Reformatory Act for Juvenile Offenders in Ireland—a work abound. 
ing in valuable information, derived from the best sources. The bill 
which forms the text of Mr. Murray's exposition is known as Mr. 
Sergeant aia js aud may be characterised as much more perfect in 
its provisions, less mysterious in its meanings, and with fewer blun- 
ders of construction, than are usually found in acts of Parliament 
got up under the special patronage of certain senators labouring un- 
der the mental affliction of being learned in the law, and remarkably 
deficient in common sense. Charles Lamb tells us of an acquaint- 
ance of his who, in his after-dinner libations, drank one glass of 
punch by way of experiment, then another for the purpose of dis. 
covering what had become of the first, immediately succeeding which 
he sent down a third to announce that a fourth would follow as soon 
as possible. When a very high legal functionary and his relative 
now far up in the scale of office were in Parliament tegether, their 
original acts of legislation were very few, as compared with the 
secondary measures required to explain them. One was forced 
through all the stages in both Houses, and ultimately received the 
Royal assent ; then it would be discovered that it was too obscure 
in some points, and that others had been altogether forgotten. A 
rider had next to be added to explain the Babel-like jargon of the 
first, and occasionally a third was found requisite to interpret the 
Blackstonic “ Greek” of the previous one, | 

The law for the management of Irish Reformatory Schools, as we 
have already stated, is very comprehensive and well arranged in its 
details. By the first section, the committee of any institution anxious 
to place themselves under the advantages of the new law can do 80 
on application to the Chief Secretary of Ireland. Grand Juries and 
Town Councils are to have the power of presenting sums of money 
in aid of the maintenance of schools for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, such moneys to be raised in all respects, and on the same 
conditions, as those presented for the ordinary expenditure of their 
several prisons, ‘The most important parts of the act are those which 
bear on the powers of judges of assize and justices asseinbled at quarter 
and petty sessions, and which enact that, in cases where offenders 
shall have been convicted of any offence, except that of vagrancy, the 
Judge or justice, in addition to the sentence, may direct such offender, 
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at the expiration of his sentence, to be detained, for not less than 
one, and not more than five years, ina Reformatory School. There 
seems something wrong in this arrangement. Common prisons are 
the most notorious nurseries of vice. This is an unpleasant fact ; 
but, nevertheless, one universally admitted, and, that being the case, 
it can hardly bea favourable course of noviciation for a child sen- 
tenced for a first offence to set out on the way to reform in the con- 
taminating atmosphere ofa county jail. ‘There is nothing more 
certain than that first offences may, by proper treatment of the offend- 
ers, be also made last offences,” says Lord Brougham ; but are we to 
place the lad, unhackneyed in the ways of crime, in close companion- 
ship with the most hardened offenders, and, after a fortnight’s tuition 
under such preceptors, expect him to become a student in the school 
of moral reform? If the work of reclamation be designed to pros- 

r, the youthful offender should be sent direct from the place where 

e had been tried to the Reformatory School. Again, in the man- 
agement of the two places of confinement, care should be taken that 
the discipline of the jail should not be such as to cause offenders to 

refer it to the system adopted at the Reformatory. On this sub- 
ject the Recorder of Birmingham makes the following observations: — 

“‘ It is obvious that no Reformatory can work thoroughly well except 
under a system of jail management which shall make the prison far 
less eligible, even to the most indolent, than the school. I believe 
that more labour will always be performed in a Reformatory than in 
a prison, because the youth is governed by higher motives in the 
former than in the latter. Still, the balance, even in sordid minds, 
may be turned in favour of the Reformatory by the harsher discip- 
line of the prison; not, however, made painful for the mere sake 
of pain, but because a severer discipline is required to produce refor- 
mation in the instance of an obdurate mind than where the spirit is 
tractable.” 

Neglect of parental duties has been the means of producing immor- : 
ality, and of fostering vice to an extent of which it would be difficult 
to form an accurate conception. In one case, where a boy of four- 
teen had been sentenced to fourteen days’ hard labour in prison, and 
two years’ detention in the Hardwicke Reformatory, it was proved 
that “‘ the father of the convicted lad had turned him into the streets, 
to obtain his living by begging or stealing.” The father was an excel 
lent workman, able to earn two pounds a-week. And, in another in- 
stance, it is shewn that parents living in comparatively prosperous cir- 
cumstances at Chester, had permitted their son to be supported at one 
of the union workhouses, from whence he ran away and carried off the 
pauper clothing. This crime of ignoring the natural ties of relationship 
is not confined to one point. Mr. H. Briscoc, General Superintendent 
under the Scottish Poor Law, describes, in a late report, the follow- 
ing case :—It is that of a “ widow aged eighty one, living in a —e 
in not the best repair. She hada son, who knew her house 7 ’ 
and that she was a pauper. This son is a clergyman in Oxfords 
he keeps a first-class boarding-school, he advertises, has — “ 
foreign languages, his wife teaches French. I saw a letter “ 
dated October, 1857, in which he states to her that he bas ordere 
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a friend to give her the following articles at Christmas ;—4lb. of 
snuff, 3b. of tea, 2ibs. of moist sugar, 2lbs. of soap, 2lbs. of common 
candles, two loaves of bread, of 4lbs. each.” 

In the fifteenth section of the Reformatory Schools Act, there is 
a special clause for the forcing of parents whose children have been 
notorious offenders to contribute certain weekly sums towards their 
support in the school. Why should there not also be a law to make 
such men as the Oxfordshire cleric, with his boarding-school and 
classical assistants, pay more attention to their aged parents than 
that included in the Ghristmas gift of two pounds of moist sugar and 
a couple of four-pound loaves? The power conferred on local 
justices, relative to the enforcing of certain payments on the part of 
parents who, by neglect of their own sacred obligations, have, to a 
great extent, been the cause of their children’s delinquencies, is de- 
cidedly a very valuable addition to the Irish law ; and we feel assured 
that, in practice, it will operate advantageously in more ways than 
one. 

In dealing with the vexed question of religious creed, the framers 
of the law have confined the sects to Protestant and Catholic—an 
exceedingly wise conclusion in these days, when every form and 
variety of creed clamours for the seting up of its own Ebenezer. In 
the Reformatories established in different parts of the Continent, as 
well as at several of those in England, the cultivation of land has 
been found the most effective mode of industrial occupation. Besides 
that sort of training, there has been an attempt successfully made to 
give the boys an idea of work at sea, so far as handling of ropes and 
going through the manwuvres of reefing and furling of sails can be 
made available on land. This practice has been the means of 
making a great number of lads very useful apprentices in the mer- 
chant and Admiralty service ; and, now that hands are so much 
required there, the preparation of the hundreds of idle and vicious 
boys for a life of useful industry at sea, would be the performing of 
a most essential service to the nation. 

Let it be remembered that the thousands of juvenile outlaws, 
whether those inside or beyond the walls of prisons, must all be 
maintained by society—and maintained,too,at a fearful cost. It would 
be far below the mark to state, that each of the “ City Arabs” of 
London, costs the industrial world £100 a-year ; many do not cost so 
much, but others ten times that sum; the average, therefore, cannot 
be under the figure named. In Belfast, the average amount wrenched 
from society by the spoliations of offenders, would fully average £50 
a-year for young and old of the criminal ranks. As a matter of 
economy, then, and without looking at the subject in its more elevat- 
ed sense, the reclaiming of even a portion of these most neglected of 
the world’s outlaws, would add largely to the comfort of society, 
assist to keep down the imposts of poor-rates and county cess, and to 
raise from the depths of crime many unfortunate victims, who only 
want the assistance of a little moral culture to fit them for a life of 
honest industry. The man who reclaims a tract of sterile soil, and 
gives productive powers to previously useless lands, is lauded as a 
great benefactor to his country: surely, then, he who sets about 
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stirring up the barren wastes of humanity, aud who engages in the 
godlike work of fertilising the dormant good principles of the poor 
outcast, should take his place among the world’s princes. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE TRINITY SESSION. 
P. B. Purnell, Esq., the couuty chairman, presided. 


DEMINUTION OF CRIME, 


All the prisons were reported to be in a healthy condition, and the 
number of prisoners connnitted during the quarter had been very 
small, In the House of Correction at Northleach there were only 
two prisoners, 

The Chairman said the number of prisoners in the County Gaol 
was remarkably small, and there was hardly sufficient employment 
for the different officers. He did not suggest that either of the 
houses of correction should be closed at present, but he mentioned 
the subject for the consideration of the magistrates. 

It was stated that this time three years there were 61 prisoners at 
Northleach ; during that year the daily average was 8. Last year 
it was 12; aud during this quarter it had been less than 10. In the 
County Gaol, notwithstanding that the whole of the prisoners from 
the city of Gloucester, the borough of Tewkesbury, and the persons 
imprisoned for debt, were now brought there, the average of the 
quarter was considerably less than 200, while the number now actu- 
ally in prison was only 136, [The number which the prison is adapted 
to receive is, we believe, over 450.] 

Mr. Barwick Baker read the following interesting report upon 
the subject of the reformatory movement and the reduction of crime 
generally :— . 

‘« Gentlemen—Our chairman kindly allows me occasionally to ask 
your attention for a few minutes when there is any occurrence of im- 
portance in the reformatory movement. | am sincerely happy to 
announce to you a fact, which is not yet officially published, but 
which will be so probably in a week’s time, viz., that the tutal juven- 
ile crime of the whole of England, which had been for many years 
increasing, and had in the year ending Michaelmas, 1856, reached 
18,981 convictions, has receded in the year ending Michaelmas, 1858, 
to about 7,650, or a reduction on that of the year 1856 of about 45 
per cent. It will of course be in some op te doubtful to what such 
w reduction has been owing. The state of trade, cheapness of food, 
abundance of employment, may all be supposed to have had a share 
in so extraordinary a result, But in the first place I much question 
whether food has been much cheaper, or wages much better, in ror 
two years than in some previous ones; and, secondly, if it ha 
been so, it would have been more likely to have caused a reduction 
in the adult than in the juvenile crime. But the adult crime in these 
two years has only diminished 8 per cent. The spread of ene 
the increase of ragged schools, may all claim a share in this re 

desirable result. "Wet they have gone on in a steady progression hie 
the last ten or twenty years, and I know of no reason why t ey 
should have obtaimed a sudden success in these two particular years. 
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But if we attribute the decrease of crime to the action of reforma- 
tory establishments, there is much to bear out the case. If we look 
at the effects in particular places, we find the results in each place 
nearly tallying with the total result. For instance, in Liverpool, 
where areformatory opened in 1856, the number of juvenile com- 
mitments, were, in 1856, 992; 1857, 790; 1858, 486; or 20 per 
cent. reduction the first year, and 50 per cent. the second. In 
Manchester the reformatory began a year later, and there, 1857 was 
about the average of previous years, viz., 604; and 1858 brought 
only 488 convictions, or just 20 per cent. reduction, which usually 
occurs in the first year of reformatory action. In Bristol 1855 and 
1856 gave 217 committals to the Bridewell—say 110 per annum ; in 
1857 there were 66 committals, and in 1858, 50 committals—a much 
greater reduction than usual. In Norfolk the boys received in the 
reformatory in 1855 were 11 first and 11 second convictions ; in 1856, 
9 first and 19 second ; in 1857, 7 first and second; in 1858, 8 first 
and 4 second. In the city of Norwich the total convictions 
of those four years have been 117, 99, 58, and 31. In the great 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where it was strongly urged four years 
ago that a reformatory for less than 1,000 boys would be absolutely 
useless, the crime had been steadily increasing from 113 in 1851 to 
277 in 1856 ; but in 1857 it fell to 225, and in 1858 to 191. I can- 
not but maintain that these instances, and others which I could bring, 
give as fair ground for saying that this reduction in crime in these 
particular years is attributable almost entirely to the reformatory 
movement. But, gentlemen, if this indeed on a closer examination 
should turn out to be so—if it be held that the welfare and happiness 
of a state is much affected by its greater or less amount of crime— 
if the promoters of the reformatory movement have been entrusted 
by the state to deal in their own way with a certain portion of the 
crime of the country—if these efforts have by God's help been 
crowned with a success greater than, so far as I am aware, has ever 
yet been produced by any system on record—if, furthermore, these 
reformatory managers have effected these results primarily at their 
own cost and risk, and have only received aid from the state as they 
have shown a success entitling sain to it—if all this be so,forgive me 
if I ask you are they not on their success entitled to claim a reward ? 
Gentlemen, they are now asking for such a reward: not, indeed, for 
pensions or peerages, but for something which I think I may say they 
would value more than either, namely, for permission to try whether, 
not at an increased expense to the country, but by a different appli- 
cation of the sums it now pays, and by scarcely any alteration of the 
law, the whole crime of the country may not be as much reduced as 
that of the younger portion has been already. I am aware that such 
a hope must appear merely visionary. We have been so long accus- 
tomed to be considered visionaries, even though we never hoped for 
half what the event has provided, that we will not quarrel with the 
term, but we may ask permission to try, by a few small experiments, 
whether some more of our visions may not by God’s good help turn 
out to be true,” 

Mr. Curtis Hayward proposed that the thanks of the court be 
given to Mr. Baker for the able report he hadread, The statements 
therein contained had no doubt taken many by surprise, but they 
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were only such as he could testify to from his experience as chairman 
of the courts in which the trials took place. 

Mr. Tartt would not for a moment detract from the statements 
made by Mr. Baker, but he called attention to a fact which Mr. 
Redgrove, the Government statist, had brought under notice, that a 
considerable portion of the deminution in juvenile crime was to be 
attributed to the offenders being now under restraint. 

The Chairman seconded the vote of thanks, remarking that not 
only this county, but all Englaud, was indebted to Mr. Baker. He 
proposed, as a mark of respect, that the vote should be given by the 
magistrates standing. 

The suggestion was unanimously acceded to, and Mr. Baker briefly 
replied, remarking that he did not claim the general reduction of 
crime as attributable to the reformatories, nor did he assert that all 
boys taken to a reformatory would be reclaimed, but he maintained 
that the schools had been productive of the best results. 

The Clerk communicated to the court that the Pennywell-road 
and Park-row Industrial Schools, Bristol, had been certified for the 
reception of vagrants under Sir Stafford Northcote’s Act. 

Mr. Baker promised to obtain information as to the working of 
the Act in I.ondon, and to communicate with the magistrates. 


Lorp SaarrKspury AND Raccep Scuvois.—The Ragged School 
teachers having determined upon presenting an address and a paint- 
ing to the Earl of Shaftesbury, as president of the Union, a meeting 
for that purpose was held on Tyesday, in St. Martin’s Hall, Long- 
acre, London. The hall was densely crowded, and the noble earl 
received a hearty and enthusiastic welcome. Mr. Alexander Ander- 
son, the treasurer, having read the address, to which were appended 
1700 signatures, representing persons in about 120 trades and pro- 
fessions, the Ear] of Shaftesbury, when the cheering had subsided, 
said—My good and dear friends, it is with no little embarrassment _ 
that I now rise to acknowledge the address which I have Just re- 
ceived, It would, I think, have been more appropriate if, instead 
of your inviting me, I] had invited you to listen to and accept an ad- 
dress from myself, and in a great measure the counterpart of that 
which has just been read. It would have been far more appropriate 
that I should have come to you and gone with you step by step 
through the difficult and anxious progress of this great quetoier 
marking to you how, from the smallest beginning, you have yoigy bee 
to your present dimensions and efficiency ; how from three ¥ “at 
schools you have grown up into some two or tbree hundred; ho 
from a Bowe children you now number some 23,000 ; how py 
handful of teachers you can now count a goodly band of some ag i 
how when you look to the world at large you can say that you ee 
risen from contempt and ridicule into favour and socaninnee ; ted 
you have thrown off the charges that you were good-nature ar 
and benighted idiots, and proved yourselves to be, and all a a pa 
it, safe and practical reformers. What are you doing hy Sug im 
cleansing the streets, the alleys, the dens, the recesses . vic hae 
ignorance and misery from their foul pollution, You have 
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and are diving into the lowest depths of sin and of human suffering, 
and by the blessing of God upon your efforts you are dragging up 
hundreds and thousands of children to the eye of day, there to bask 
in the light and life and liberty of the gospel. This is no figure of 
speech. The effects arising from your efforts attest the truth of 
what I say. Are you not peopling your shores with a race of 
Christian citizens? Are you not upraising domestic life, and train- 
ing a number of domestic servants who shall be found orderly, 

aceable, trustworthy, to whom you may confide the safety of your 
goods and trust the care of your children? Are not these patent 
and undeniable facts? Are they not visible to everyone who walks 
the streets? Your example has been imitated in the great provin- 
cial towns, and you have created a haven that is diffusing its bene. 
ficial and blessed influence through the trading millions of the whole 
of our population. And how have these great results been achieved ? 
Have they been achieved by power, by wealth, by rank, by station, 
by argument, by eloquence? No—by none of these, singly or col- 
lectively. They have been achieved by singleness of eye and single- 
ness of heart—they have been achieved by plain, determined, simple, 
enthusiastic adherents to the evangelical truths of the gospel. No 
greater blessing has arisen out of the combined efforts on behalf of 
this great cause than in the union, the hearty union and co-operation 
that subsists between nonconformists and the members of the Church 
of i ean and this arises from the fact that they have found this 
a platform upon which they can agree, an arena upon which they 
can act (cheers). After hearing this address read, and the signa- 
tures enumerated, and the various classes by whom it has been signed 
designated, never again let us hear of small people having but small 
means to de good in their generation. Never again let us hear the 
argument urged, I am too weak or too poor to do anything. This 
document shows what mighty, what unspeakable results it has pleased 
Almighty God to effect by instruments so feeble, by agencies seeming 
to be deserving only of the contempt of the great mass of the public. 
See what these feeble instruments can do, and bear this in mind, 
that no man nor no woman was ever sent into the world for no pur- 
pose at all. There is no human being who has not the means of 
doing some good in the sphere in which that human being moves. 
f you cannot be a teacher to a ragged school, you may, if the ex- 
pression may be used, become a touter (laughter), and the man who 
sweeps a crossing may induce children to enter the schools (hear). 
For myself, I can conscientiously say that no one thing in the whole 
course of my life has given me such deep, intense, and heartfelt 
pewure as the fact that I have been called upon to jmp my excellent 
viends near me in forwarding the cause of the helpless and the un- 
defended, and in bringing those who are ignorant to the light of 
truth, and raising those who are trampled down to sit among the 
Princes of the earth ; and most truly do I say that I would rather 
occupy the post of President of the Ragged School Union than be 
called to the command of armies or to wield the destinies of the 
Sesion of empires (cheers). As a patriot, I rejoice that dear old 

ngland has within her bosom such a race to strengthen her at 
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home, and do her honour abroad. As a Christian, I must thank 
God that the gospel is preached to the poor. And as a man, | must 
feel comfort that so many are alive to the evils of our fallen state. 
This picture which has been presented to me—no mean work of art 
in itself—would give point and value, by its moral, to any collection 
whatsoever; and the address, with its valuable, I may say its ines- 
timable signatures, deposited amorg records and ancient family 
papers, will be a perpetual proof to those who come after me, that 
some of my contemporaries at least were good enough to say, that I 
was not altogether useless in my generation. The uoble ear! resumed 
his seat amidst loud cheering. 


SCHOOL SHIP SOCIETY. 


We draw the attention of our readers to the account of the final 
establishment of this society at a meeting under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Westminster, on Wednesday, June 15. It is impossible 
to conceive the value of this School Ship, and we rejoice to see that, 
like every other thing which has emanated from the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, all has been thoroughly and practically done. It is 
presi that something may eventually be found to have been over- 
ooked ; but it is clear that extreme care has been used, and we hope 
to be able in future numbers to verify our prognostications of the use- 
fulness of the School Ship Society. 

The Cornwall, which lies off Purfleet, has been certified under the 
Act (17 and 18 Vic. cap. 84), and a form of questions to be filled up 
in reference to any applicant has been already prepared. The follow- 
ing are the rules of the Society :— 


REGULATIONS OF THE THAMES SCHOOL SHIP SOCIETY, 


Established in April, 1859, for the purpose of training as Sailors, boys 
of the vagrant and criminal cluss belonging to London and the 
Southern Counties.. 

1. The Society shall consist of all annual Subscribers of half-a- 
guinea and upwards, and of all donors of five guineas and upwards, 
in one sum, ; 

2. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be vested in 
a Patron, President, Vice- Presidents, and Committee. 

8. The Committee shall consist of the Treasurer, Honorary Secret- 
aries, and not more than twenty members, who shall be either donors 
of ten guineas in one sum, or subscribers of one guinea annually. 

M. Inspector of Prisons and Reformatories shall be ex officty a mem- 

ber of the committee. 

4. The Treasurer and Hon. Secretaries and five members of the 
Committee who have been the longest time in office shall retire a 
ally, but shall be re-eligible at the annual general meeting, at which, 
also, all vacancies shall be filled up. 

5. in thé ihients of Patron, President, ys Noses the eae the 
Treasurer shall be ex officio Chairman of the Committees. 

6. An annual aeutiad of the members of the Society shall bs = 
in April or May, by advertisement, giving notice of at least nthe 
The Committee shall have power to summon a special genera Sataioiel 
on any emergency by alike notice. At such anuual or special § 
meeting ten shall be a quorum. 

7. ‘l!he Committee shall have control « 
and full authority to engage or remove its 0 


| over the funds of the Society, 
ficers and servants. 
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8. The Committee shall provide all food and stores, and whatever 
else may be necessary for the management of the School Ship, and 
no money shall be expended without their consent. All cheques 
shall bear the signatures of three members of the Committee. 

9. The Committee shall have power to make or alter the rules for 
the management of the ship, and shall appoint Sub-Committees, for 
visiting the ship, regulating admission, and for all executive purposes. 

10. The Committee shall meet for business once in each month ; 
three shall be a quorum. 

11. The Treasurer shall pay all monies received into the hands of 
a banker to be named by the Committee, and he shall, at the annual 
meeting, exhibit a statement of the financial position of the Society, 
with a balance sheet, which must have been audited by two auditors, 
not members of the Committee, to be appointed at a general meet- 
ing of the Society. 

12. Special meetings of the Committee may be summoned at any 
time by the Treasurer, Hon. Secretaries, or any two members of the 
Committee ; at such special meeting five shall be a quorum. 

13. At all meetings every question shall be decided by the major- 
ity; and when the numbers are equal the Chairman shall have a cast- 
ing vote. 

14. In all notices of meetings the business to be transacted shall be 
mentioned. 


BYE-LAWS OF THE SCHOOL SHIP, CORNWALL. 


1. The Visiting Sub-Committee shall visit the ship at such times 
as they shall think proper. They shall thoroughly inspect every 
department, and shall enter in a book whatever they find to be con- 
trary to the rules, and also whatever suggestions they may think 
material, stating the date of their visit and signing their names. And 
in case any Visitor should be unable to attend to his duties, he shall 

‘procure a substitute from among the Committee. 

2. The Captain-Superintendent shall have the sole charge of the 
ship, and shall take care that all persons serving on board punctually 
discharge their duties. He shall be responsible for the good govern- 
pont of the establishment, and for the due execution of all regu- 
ations, 

3. The Captain-Superintendent shall have power to punish any boy 
who shall be guilty of immorality ; be disobedient, idle, or negligent 
at work ; or who shall wilfully damage or destroy any property be- 
longing to the Institution, or to any other boy ; or shall pass beyond 
the boundary to which he is restricted; or shall be guilty of any 
offence against the rules of the Institution. He may punish any 
such offender by depriving him of the privileges allowed to his class, 
or degrading him to a lower class ; or by solitary confinement, with 
or without any alteration of diet, for a period not exceeding three 
days ; or by withdrawing a portion of the ordinary diet of his class, 
giving him bread and water for a period not exceeding three days; 
or by moderate corporal punishment. In case any boy shall be guilty 
of any offence for the punishment of which the authority of the 
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Captain-Superintendent may appear to him to be inadequate, he shall 
report the particulars of the case to the Visitor, with a view to the 
boy being dealt with according to his directions or according to the 
provisions of the law. 

4. The Captain-Superintendent shall reeord all punishment inflicted 
by his authority, or by that of the Visitor, specifying the date, the 
nature, and extent of the punishment, and the cause thereof. 

5. The Captain-Superintendent, or, in his absence, the School- 
master, shall keep a Log Book, wherein is to be inserted everything 
of importance relating to the establishment; and shall deliver a re. 
port of the state and condition of the ship, and of the conduct of the 
officers and the boys, at such times as the Committee may require. 

6. The Captain-Superintendent shall keep a book, called “ The 
Register,” containing an account of all the’boys received on board and 
discharged from the ship, with particulars of their history and con. 
duct, and shall make out the Monthly and other Returns, Quarterly 
Accounts, &c., required by the Home Office and Treasury. 

7. The Captain-Superintendent shall pay attention to all supplies 
received on board, and shall be responsible that the quantities and 
qualities correspond with the orders given to the respective trades- 
men, 

&. All applications for admission must be brought before the 
Committee; and, except in cases of emergency, no boy shall be 
received on Loard without an order signed by one of the Committee, 
and, in case of the boy been committed, the warrant of commitment 
shall also be produced and handed over to the Captain-Superinten- 
dent with the boy. | 

9. No boy shall be received unless certified after medical examina- 
tion to be strong and healthy, nor unless he be under fifteen years of 
age. 
10. No boy shall be suffered to go or to sleep out of the ship 
without leave of the officer in command. 

11. No officer or person belonging to the establishment shall take 
any gratuity, on pain of disniissal. 

12, No strangers shall be admitted on board without the permis- 
sion of the officer in command, who shall request al) visitors to msert 
their names in a book to be kept for that purpose, and shall carefully 
guard against the intrusion of improper visitors. : 

13. If any boy’s conduct after he has been on board the slip two 
months entitles him to the indulgence, his relations or guardians, 
not exceeding two in number, shall be allowed to visit him from time 
tou time. All letters to or from the boys shall be open to the inspection 
of the Captain-Superintendent, who shall have authority to retain the 
same if they appear to him unsuitable. The boys are prohibited i 
receiving money or any present without the permission of the officer 
in Command. . . 

14. Prayers shall beread and religious instruetion given 1 oo 
morning and evening of each day; and on Sunday, in case oft a 
boys not being able to attend at any church on shore, Divine service 
shall be performed on board the ship. 
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SCHOOL SHIP SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the subscribers to the School Ship Society, held 
at the office of the Reformatory and Refuge Union, 118, Pall Mall, 
on Wednesday, June 15th, 1859. The Marquis of Westminister, 
K.G., in the chair. Present; William Gladstone, Esq.; J. E. 
Johnson, Esq.; Stephen Cave, Fisq., M.P.; Captain A. Boyle, R.N; 
Charles Ratcliff, Esq.; G. H. Chambers, Esq.; Rear Admiral Sir 
G. Back ; Captain Shuttleworth ; Captain Fishbourne, R.N.; Thomas 
Tilson, Esq.; Rev. Sydney Turner ; Captain Burton, R.N., &c. &c. 

Mr. Cave, in reporting on the steps which had been taken for the 
formation of the School Ship Society, stated— 

That the Society had originated in the feeling of many friends and 
supporters of the reformatory school system that it would be very 
desirable to have a reformatory in the Thames, on the plan so suc- 
cessfully pursued at Liverpool in the Akbar School Ship. 

That, in consequence, application had been made to the Admiralty 
for the grant of a ship suitable for the purpose. 

That the Admiralty had accordingly granted the Cornwall frigate, 
had liberally assisted in reference to the necessary stores and fittings, 
and had moored her for the Society at Purfleet in the Thames. 

That Mr. Robert Hanbury, M.P., Captain Boyle, R.N., the Rev. 
Sydney Turner, and himself, had acted as a provisional committee, to 
obtain the necessary funds, and make the requisite arrangements. 

That they had obtained a certificate under the 17th and 18th Vic. 
cap. 86, from the Home Department, which had been granted on the 
2nd of May. 

That they had obtained subscriptions to the amount of £2,836 12s. 
6d., of which £2,557 Os. 6d. had been received. 

That the expenses hitherto incurred in providing the necessary 
furniture, mess stores, &c., had amounted to £183 18s. 1ld.; in 
addition to which the Society were indebted in the sum of £183 9s. 
to Messrs. Green, who had kindly undertaken the necessary altera- 
tions and fittings of the cabins, decks, &c.; and owed about £100 
for hammocks, outfit, bedding, mess furniture, &c. 

That the sum of £1,600 was on deposit at Messrs. Overend, 

Gurney, and Co., and that the balances at the bankers were,—at 
Messrs. Barclay and Co., £380 19s. ld., Messrs. Ransom and Co., 
£337 16s. 6d., petty cash in his hands, £4 6s Od.. 
_ That they had engaged with Commander A. Burton,R.N., as super- 
intendent of the Cornwall, having selected him out of several highly 
eligible candidates, as on the whole most qualified to undertake the 
Management of the institution, from March 16th, 1859, at a salary 
of £200 per annum, and personal allowances. 

That Mr. John Smith, recommended by Lieut. Veitch, formerly 
superintendent of the Akbar, had been engaged by them as boatswain, 
at £5 per month and rations, and Mr. Oram as schoolmaster at £60 

r annum and rations ; that five other men had been engaged, viz. 
oatswain’s mate, cook, and two seamen, at £3 per month and ra- 
tions, and a carpenter at £4 per month and rations. 

hat two boys had been received under sentence, and two more 
had been committed, but were still serving their previous term of 


imprisonment. 
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That they had arranged with Mr, Vidal, of Aveley to attend ¢] 
institution as medical officer, at £20 per annum, from June 7th. 
1859. , 

That they had carefully considered the regulations and bye-lays 
that it would be advisable to adopt for the constitution of the scciety 
and for the government of the ship, and begged to lay the same before 
the meeting. 

That F. M. H. R. H. the Prince Consort, K. G., had kindiy 
consented to become the patron of the School Ship Society. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Cave’s statement the following resolu. 
tions were passed unanimously :— | 

Resoived—That the arrangements detailed and reported in the 
foregoing statement be approved and adopted. 

That the scheme of regulations and bye-laws now laid before this 
meeting be fully sanctioned and adopted. 

That the Most Noble the Marquis of Westminster, K.G., be re- 
quested to accept the office of President of the School Ship Society. 

That the following noblemen and gentlemen be elected vice-presi- 
dents of the society :—'The Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury, 
K.G.; The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury ; The Right Hon. 
the Karl Darnley; The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield; Thi 
Right Hon. the Earl Ducie; Viscount Ingestre, M.P.; Lord 
Lovaine, M.P.; The Lord Bishop of London ; Lord Radstock. 

That Robert Hanbury, Esq , M.P., be elected treasurer. 

That Stephen Cave, Esq , M.P., be elected hon. secretary. 

That the following gentlemen be elected members of committce 
from the Ist day of July next, viz.—Captain N. de St. Croix; J. KE. 
Johnson, Esq.; George Vaughan, Esq.; James Nicholson, Esq. ; 
William Gladstone, Esq.; Captain Luard, R.N.; W. B. Hume, 
Ksq.; William Phillipps, Esq. ; Captain A. Boyle, R.N.; Thomas 
Tilson, Esq.; Captain Richard Stopford, R.N.; William Nlein, 
Esq.; Henry Green, Esq. ; Joseph Colling, Esq. ; Charles Ratcliff, 
Esq.; Captain Shuttleworth, with power to add to their number 
four other members. p 

‘Uhat G. H. Chambers, Esq., be elected one of the auditors of the 
society, with power to the committee to appoint another. 

That the committee be summoned for Wednesday, the 6th July, 
at four o'clock, at 188, Pall Mall, with the consent of the committee 
of the Reformatory and Refuge Union. 

That the best thanks of this meeting be and are hereby conveyed 
to Joseph King Martin, Esq., master-attendant of Sheerness Dock- 
yard, and the other officers of that establishment, for the readiness 
and kind interest they have displayed in carrying out the liberal 
arrangements of the Board of Admiralty as regards the fitting and 
preparing of the Cornwall, Richt 

That the Honorary Secretary be requested to express to the ie 
Hon. Sir John Pakington, M. P., and the Board of Admiralty, “i 
respeciful thanks of the School Ship Society, for the kind libera J 
with which they have encouraged and assisted the efforts of the 
Society for the establishment ofa Reformatory School Ship 10 the 
Thames. 

That the thanks of this meeting be and are hereby given t 
noble the Marquis of Wesminster, for his conduct in the 
day. 


o the most 
chair this 
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We take the following from The Philanthropist for July :— 
PARKHURST. 


The following circular has been forwarded to the various insti- 
tutions throughout the country by the committee of the ‘* Home-in- 
the-East,” who are anxious that ‘* Parkhurst” should be certified 
under the Act for the reception of juvenile offenders :— 

** Home-1n-THE-EKast RerorMaTory, 
“ Old Ford Bow, London, E., 
“© May 25th, 1859. 


“Dear Sir—The Committee of the Home-in-the-East have had 
their attention specially drawn to a circumstance in connection with 
boys received under the 17th and 18th Vic. cap. 86, which they con- 
sider to be of great importance in the successful conduct of certified 
reformatories. 

“ The youth, when received into the reformatory, must be, to a 
large extent, unknowi as to character and previous habits to the 
governor of the institution, | 

“It will, therefore, occasionally happen, that a boy is committed 
for a term of years, who, from his previons habits and training, is 
altogether unfitted to be an inmate of such an institution. 

“The Act of Parliament does not make an adequate provision for 
dealing with such a case ; it only provides for a removal, if another 
reformatory can be found willing to receive, but naturally another 
institution is unwilling to admit a lad under such circumstances. 

“ The onus, therefore, appears to rest on the institution to detain 
the lad, even although it may be quite evident that his conduct is 
producing a very bad influence on the other boys, at the same time 
that his reformation appears hopeless. 

“The remedy which suggests itself to the Committee of the Home- 
in-the-East is as follows :— 

“That application should be made to the Home Secretary to have 
Parkhurst (a penal school for boys) certified for the reception of 
criminal youths, and that power should be given to the Home Secre- 
tary upon proper representation to order the removal of a youth from 
a certified reformatory to Parkhurst. 

“The Committee of the Home-in-the-East will be glad to. know 
whether you consider such a plan would be beneficial, and also 
whether you would be willing to join in promoting the measure pro- 
posed, by a joint note; by a deputation to the Home Secretary; or 
by Individually at this time pressing the question on the authorities. 

“IT am, dear Sir, 
‘¢ Yours very truly.” 

The replies to this have been so satisfactory that, acting under the 
advice of Mr. Baker, of Hardwicke, and Mr. Garnett, M.P., both of 
Whom are leading men in the reformatory movement, the Committee 
of the Home-in-the-East have prepared the following memorial to her 
Majesty’s Home Secretary, which has been sent to each reformatory 
for Signature :— 

London, June \6th, 1859. 


‘s . , ‘ ’ oS 
To the Right Honourable Hler Miujesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. . 

4 “we a . . ¥ i 
Sir—y our memorialists are and have been for some time past 


actively engaged in the conduct of those reformatories, since the rise 
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of which the juvenile crime of England has diminished 45 per cent in 
two years. 


In 1856 ... 13,981 ) Commitments of youths 


» 8857... 129,401 for England, under 
oo ©6158... 7622 16 years of age. 


‘‘ That while we feel thankful for the success already obtained, yet 
all of us have suffered more or less inconvenience from a cause, to the 
remedy of which we would respectfully beg to call your attention. 

“ We have every reason to believe that the degree of liberty enjoyed 
by the boys in a reformatory, acts most beneficially on their minds 
and tempers, and that the general reduction of that liberty would haye 
a bad effect on the reformatory system itself, and on the individuals 
brought within its influence. 

“ But there are occasional and exceptional cases, in which a 
stronger power of coercion than is convenient in most reformatories 
is desirable. When a boy is committed by a magistrate to a refor- 
matory, it is nearly impossible that the magistrate, or even the police, 
should be able accurately to kaow his temper, or how far he can be 
trusted ; nor can the manager of the reformatory discover it till he 
has passed through a certain period of probation. If then the boy 
turns out upon trial to be so determined a runaway, or of so violent 
a temper that the system which has the best effect on others will not 
avail with him, the law, at present, provides no means of subjecting 
rim to a stronger rule, except by sending him to prison for three 
months, at the end of which time he must be received back into the 
reformatory—probably more sullen, and less inclined to submit to 
the lighter rule, than before his imprisonment. And be must be 
detained there till the end of his sentence—as we feel strongly the in- 
convenience of allowing a boy to escape, and of giving thereby a 
premium on misconduct. 

‘‘Your memorialists are informed that the prison for young 
offenders at Parkhurst is at present by no means fully occupied, and 
so far as we can judge from the present decrease of the juvenile crime 
of the kingdom, is not likely to become more so. we 

“That the prison of Parkhurst is of exactly the description re- 
quired for such boys as either from repeated attempts to abscond, or 
from extreme violence of temper, are unsuited to the milder rule of 
our reformatories, and that if that prison could be certified as a 
Reformatory, so that when a strong case was proved, her Majesty s 
Secretary of State might order the removal of a boy thither from 
any other reformatory, a very important boon would be granted pO 
your memorialists; their power of still further diminishing the crime 
of the country would be materially increased, and from the dread m 
passing into a more strict and penal condition, an unruly inmate of a 
re formatory would have a wholesome fear of absconding, or offending 
against the system therein established.” 

We understand that it is then proposed to bring the whole mattet 
before some leading reformatory advocate, and to arrange a deputation 
to place the matter fairly before the Home Secretary. This avi 
ment has our most hearty concurrence ; but we cannot help nt 
that the opinion of the governors and chaplains of gaols shouX ade 
vot, for we are strongly of opinion that it would be found to coin 
fully with that of the Committee of the  Home-in-the-East. 


ae , : .e 6 eee ‘ orles 
Che following is a continuation of the table of Reformat 


at page XXX i— 
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THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





DUBLIN CIRCULAR OF PROTESTANT REFOR. 
MATORY SCHOOLS. 
Unper 2ist & 22nd Vicrorra, c. 103. 
Patron—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 
Vice- Presidents. 


Right Hon. The Lord Chancellor. | Right Hon. Attorney General, 

Right Hon. The Recorder. M.P. 

Right Hon. Mr. Justice Crampton, | Hon. and Very Rev. The Dean 

Right Hon. Baron Greene. of St. Patrick’s. 

Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. Hon. Mr. Justice Hayes. 
Anthony Lefroy, Esq., M.P. 





Committee—The Ven. the Archdeacon of Dublin, Rev. E. S. 
Abbott, Rev. Richard Barton, Rev.H. Dickenson, Rev. A. S. Fuller, 
Rev. Wm. Maturin, Rev. C. 8. Stanford, D.D., Richard Atkinson, 
Esq., Cheyne Brady, Ksq., Charles Cobbe, Esq., D.L., A. E. Gayer, 
sq, Q.C., LL.D., Wm. Digges La Touche, Esq., Armar Lowry, 
Esq., John Fitzhenry Townsend, Esq., LL.D., John E. Vernon, Esq., 
James H. Wharton, Esq., M.D. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


Rev. J. Hunter Monahan, 33, Westland Row. 
Kev. Thomas R. Shore, 84, Lower Dorset-street, 
Thomas Greene, Esq., 3, Hatch-street. 


Treasurers— Messrs. La Touche & Co. 


An Act passed in the last Session of Parliament has made a most 
beneficial change in the law as regards those poor children, who—more 
sinned against than sinning—are detected in the commission of those 
minor offences to which tbe thoughtlessness of childhood, or the in- 
centive of evil example, had enticed them. Instead of being sent to 
the common gaol, they may now be sent, for periods varying from I 
to 5 years, to reformatory schools, where such shall have been es- 
tablished. Government will contribute at the rate of £13 per annuin 
for each ; but the establishment of a Reformatory must be the work 
of private benevolence. 

By the Act it is provided that all juveniles must be sent to a “ Re- 
formatory under the exclusive management of persons of the same 
religious persuasion as the offender.” A Roman Catholic ~— 
matory has been established by very liberal contributions 1 t : 
neighbourhood of Dublin; and it would have been lamentable, “pete 
if the Protestants of this city had provided no such asylum, and - 
left the poor of their own church to become inmates of a gaol, in ap 
absence of such arefuge. It appears that, during the year — 
boys, and 26 girls, Protestants, were convicted within the erwagh » 
trict of Dublin; and, instead of being sent to the gaol, might have 
been placed in reformatories, if such had existed. i ee 

The Committee have procured and fitted up for the reception 
Girls the house No. 103, Cork-street ; and they are now looking - 
for suitable premises for a similar establishment for Boys. I hey a 
undertaken this responsibility in full confidence m the co-op — vie 
the Protestants of Dublin and its vicinity. The aid of private Den 
volence is essential to enable the Committee to establish such estate 
tutions, and, in addition to the grant from Government, to — 
them on; and they have no hesitation in asking aid for an 0%” 
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calculated*not only to benefit society by the diminution of crime, but 
to save from ruin many an immortal soul, placed in peril by parental 
neglect or depravity. 

Contributions will be received by the Treasurers, the Honorary 
Secretaries, and by any Member of the Committee. 





The following Donations to enable the Committee to establish these 
; Schools have been received :—~ 





£s. d. & a fi 
His Excellency the Lord A. Findlater, Esq. —- 5 0 0 
Lieutenant - - 10 0 0 | Gilbert Burns, Esq, - 5 0 0 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert 50 0 © | Acheson Henderson, Esq. 6 0 0 
Two Friends, under peculiar Hedges E. Chatterton, Esq., 
circumstances - : 50 0 0 Q.C. - - - 5 0 0 
Executors of the late Francis Thomas Lefroy, Esq.,Q.C. 56 0 0 
Hutchinson, Esq. - 0 0 0 | Jonathan Henn, Esq.,Q.C. 56 0 0 
Charles Cobbe, Esq., D.L.25 0 0 | Mark A. Saurin, Esq. - 5 0 0 
His Girace the Archbishop Samuel Law, Esq. _ - 5 0 0 
of Dublin e e 0 0 | Sir Thomas Stables, Bart, 5 0 0 
Hon. Mr. Justice Crampton20 0 0 | A Ragged School Sabbath 
Wm. Harvey Pim, Esq. 20 0 0 Teacher - - : 5 0 0 
Alexander Findlater Esq. 20 0 0 | Robert Manders, Esq. - 5 0 0 
Messrs. Todd, Burns, & Co.20 0 0 | Edward Tickell, Esq,,Q.C. 5 0 0 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Chan- Messrs. Jameson and Co, 4 0 O 
cellor - «+ 10 0 0 | Thomas Drury, Esq.,J.P. 5 0 0 
Hon. Baron Fitzgerald 10 0 0 | Right Hon. Judge Keatinge 5 0 0 
Right Hon. Baron Greene 10 0 0 | JohnE. Walshe, Esq.,Q.C, 5 0 0 
Hon, Mr. Justice Christian 10 0 0 | Maxwell Hamilton, aq 5 0 0 
Richard Atkinson, Esq. 10 0 O | Robert Wybrants, Esq. 5 0 0 
Hon, Mr. Justice Hayes 10 0 0 | Mrs, Fannin ee" 5 0 0 
John E. Vernon, Esq. 10 0 0 | Hon.G,F. Colley - 5 0 0 
Hon. & Very Rev, the Dean Andrew Armstrong, Esq. 5 0 0 
of Si. Patrick’s - = 0 0 | George Farquarson, Esq, 5 0 O 
Theophilus Jones, Esq., & M. T., per Rev, E, 8, 

C, - - - 10 0 0 Abbott - - : 5 0 0 
James B, Ball, Esq. - 10 0 O | Cheyne Brady, Esq. - 3 3 0 
Right Hon, Baron Richards 10 0 0 | The Rev. the Proyost of 
Right Hon. the Lord Chief Trinity College ° $0 0 
_ Baron « / ue 10 0 O | Mrs, Norrrie : . 3 0 0 
George Tombe, Esq. - 10 0 O | William Digges La Touche, 

Wm. Brooke, Esq., Q.C., Esq. ° - . 3.0 (0 
Master in Chancery - 10 0 0 | R.O. Armstrong, Esq. 220 
William Wilson, Esq. - 10 0 0 | Rey. A. S, Fuller ° 20 0 
Right Hon, the Attorney John Lentaigne, Esq., J.P. 2 0 0 
General - .« - 10 0 0 | The Misses Connolly - 200 
Adam S. Findlater, Esq. 10 0 0 | Richard Nun, Esq.,Q.C. 2 0 0 
Robert Warren, Esq.,QC. 5 5 0 | Mrs. Colthurst Brabazon 20 0 
Anthony Lefroy, Esq., Henry J. Leslie, Esq. - 20 0 
mee «hls |e 0 0] Mrs.Hodgson -~— - 20 0 
Three Ladies, per Rev. H. Rev. William Wilcocks 20 0 
H. Dickinson - iF 13 0 0 | Captain Whitty - - 20 0 

The following Annual Subscriptions have been received :— 
Major-General Hall, C.B. 2 2 0 | Rev.Chas.S. Stanford,D.D. 1 0 0 
William Brooke, Esq., Q C. Arthur E, Gayer Esq.,Q.C. 1 0 0 

Master in Chancery - 2 0 0| Rev. E. S. Abbott - 1 0 0 
Messrs. Todd, Burns, & Co. Rev. Richard Barten - 1 0 0 
(for female school) - 2 0 0} Rev. H. H. Dickinson - 1 0 0 
Messrs. Todd, Burns, & Co. J. H. Wharton, Esq., M.D.1 0 0 
(for male school) — - 2 0 0! Thomas Greene, Esq. - 10 0 
Charles Croker, Esq., M.D. 1 1 0 | Rev. James H. Monahan 1 0 0 
W.F. Darley,Q.C.,1L.L.D. 1 1 0 | Armar Lowry, kisq. ° 1 0 0 
J. F. Townsend, Esq. LL.D 1 1 0 | Ven. Archdeacon Strong 1 0 0 








XCll 


Ven. Archdeacon of Dublin 
Charles Shaw, Esq. - 
Josiah Smyly, Esq., M.D. 
John Hogan, Esq. i 
Edward Ledwich, Esq. 
John Mollan, Esq. - 
Dr. M‘Clintock - - 
Rev. B. B. Johnson - 
Rev. Latham C. Warren 
Rev. William West - 
Charles G Burke, Esq. 
Espine Batty, Esq. — - 
Patrick J. Murray, Esq. 
Thos. O’Hagan, Esq., Q.C. 
Rev. Augustus West - 
Miss Lowry - - 
John Lowry, Esq. - 
Charles Gaussen, Esq. - 
Robert Corbett, Esq. - 
Miss Coddington - - 
Jas. A. Lawson, Esq.,Q.C. 
Rev. John Fawcett — - 
Rev. J. Carson, F.T.C.D. 
Charles Hogan, Esq. - 
Mr and Mrs. Pilkington 
Mrs. Blacker - - 
Henry Brennan Esq. - 

L. Dobbin, Esq. - - 


G. Johnston, sq. . 
Miss E. Bruce - - 
Rev. J. Asken” - ~ 
Miss Brooke Smith - 
Miss Courtney - - 
R. P. ° - - 
, oe - - 


Rev. J. B. Heard 

Rev. William Marrable 

Alexander Norman, Esq. 

Henry Ormsby, Esq., Q.C. 

William Dwyer Ferguson, 
Esq. LL.D. -~— - 
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Miss Corbett - - 
on Arthur, Esq. 
E. H. Bolland, Esq., KID. 
kKmerson Dawson, Esq. 
Captain Cruikshank  - 
Rev. William Maturin 
Mrs. Borradale - - 
Rev. Robert Flemyng - 
Henry Smith, Esq. — - 
Miss Meek - - - 
Lieut.-Col. Brudenell Smith 
Rev. S. Butcher, D.D. 
Mrs. Greene ( Delgan 


Rev. Thomas R, Shore 
Miss Hodgson - . 

J. G. Rathbone, Esq. - 
William Maziere, Esq. 
Richard J_ Greene, Esq. 
Sergeant Deasy, Q.C. - 
Robt. Longfield, Esq., Q.C. 
oo Culley, Esq. - 

R. H. Mills, Esq. X 
| Mrs. Moore (Monasterevan) 
| Mrs. Maziere - . 
Hon. Skeftington Daly - 
Fleetwood Churchill, Esq. 
| _ M.D. “eal 

| T. J. Parr, Esq., M.D. 

| Rev. St. George French 
Miss Dickinson - “ 
Mrs. Allen - - : 
Francis T. L. Dames, Esq. 
M.J.W., per Rev. T Shore 
Christopher French, Esq. 
Anonymous, per Rev. H. 
' Dickenson - m 

| London Printing Company 
| H. Sweeny, Esq.- — - 





£ 


Alexander Kirkparick? Esq. 


lcd dll ool p— > . 
-_ 
-_ 


May 7, 1859. 








ST. KEVIN’S REFORMATORY SCHOOL, GLENCREE, 
FOR CATHOLIC BOYS. 
Unpver 21] & 22 Vic., Cap. 103. 
Committee, 


Ilis Grace The Archbishop. 


Very Rev. Monsignor Yore, D.D., P.P., V.G. 


Very Rev. Canon O'Connell, D.D., P.P. 


Very Rev. Father Cook, O.M.I. 
Very Rev. Canon Grimley. 
Rev. Dr. Murray. 

Right Hon. The Chief Baron. 
Hon. Baron Hughes, 


Right Hon. The Attorney-General, M.P. 


The Solicitor-General, M.P. 
Right Hon. R. 
Hon. Thomas Preston, D.L 

Charles Langdale, Esq., J.P. 


Laurence Waldron, Esq. DL, M.P. 


Mr. Sergeant Howley. 

Mr. Sergeant O'Hagan. 

J. R. Corballis, Esq . Q.C. 
Sir Edward M‘Donnel, J.P. 


In the year 1858 a Statute was passed, the importanc 
sible to over-estimate,—The Act to promote and regulate 





M O’Ferrall, D.L., M P. 


David Lynch, Esq., Q.C. 

Hugh O’Callaghan, Esq., D.L. 

V. O’B. O'Connor, Esq.. D.L- 

John Lentaigne, Esq., ar. 

Charles Bianconi, Esq., J.P. 

Michael Errington, Esq. 

George G. Place, Esq., i By 

Peter Aungier, Esq., J.P. 
Daniel M‘Dermott, Esq-, J.P. 

| J. W. O'Donnell, Esq., J.P- 

| James O’Ferrall, Esq. 

| Gerald Tench, Esq., J.P. 

| Edward O'Ferrall, Esa. 

| Alderman John Campbell. 

| Richard Kelly, Esq., T.-C. 
Patrick Sweetman, Esq. 

| Patrick Joseph Murray, Esq. 





e of which it is impos- 
Reformatory Schools 
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for Juvenile Offenders in Ireland. The end proposed by the Act is, that young 
persons who may have fallen into crime may be reformed by good instruction 
and good example, instead of being exposed to the contamination of the gaol, 
by which the unhappy children were too often ruined in soul and body. 

All judges and magistrates are now empowered to send every offender under 
sixteen years of age, who has been convicted before them, to a Reformatory 
Institution, for any period not exceeding five years. And it is expressly pro- 
vided, that no child shall be sent to any Retormatory, except one under the ex- 
clusive management of persons of the same religious penne as himself. 

Every Catholic Child, therefore, who comes within the scope of this excellent 
enactment, must be sent toa Catholic Reformatory, and can be sent to no other. 

But, at the same time, the State has abstained from attempting to found any 
such Institutions. ‘That has been left to the voluntary efforts of each religious 
denomination, for it is clear they will be much more heartily and efficiently 
worked in that way than if they were the creatures of the State. 

It is then left to Catholic Charity to provide the means of redeeming and 
reforming so many poor Catholic children, and to that unfailing Charity the 
Committee confidently appeal. 

A Reformatory for Male Children has been founded at GLUENCREE 
BARRACKS, about ten miles from Dublin. The pressing necessity for the 
speedy completion of this Reformatory is most forcibly proved by the fact that, 
in the year 1858, the number of male offenders. whose ages «id not exceed 
sixteen years, convicted in Dublin alone, and who might have been sent to a 
Reformatory, amounted to over FIVE HUNDRED. 


St. Kevin’s Reformatory was opened in April, 1859, and has received, to 
July 8th, THIRTY-THREE BOYS, whose periods of detention range from 
two to five years. Of these boys, five are Shoemakers, five Tailors, four 
Carpenters, and nineteen are at Farm Labor. Each trade or agricultural 
boy will be taught, as at Mettray, to mend his own clothes and shoes, and will 
also receive, when merely a trades-boy, sufficient instruction in agricultural 
labor to enable him to do the work of an ordinary farm servant. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS TO JULY 7ru, 1859. 


Annual 

Subscriptions. Donations. 
His Grace the Archbishop — - £2 0 0 £50 0 0 
The Right Hon. the Chief Baron ... 7 2 0 0 50 0 0 
Very Kev. Monsignor Yore es om 20 0 25 0 0 
Sir Edward M*Donnel, J.P. — ona 20 0 25 0 O 
John Lentaigne, Esq., J.P. we a 20 0 25 0 0 
Thomas Laftan Kelly, Esq. aii 200 25 0 0 
V. O’B. O'Connor, Esq., D.L. ... one 2 0 0 25 0 0 
Charles Bianconi, Esq., J.P. _ vee 2 0 0 25 0 0 
Mr. Sergeant O’ Hagan pi ee 2 0 0 25 0 0 
Francis Coppinger, Esq. ms on 2 0 0 25 0 0 
Richard Kelly, Esq., T'.C. 3 (gag eee 20 0 25 0 0 
James Murphy, Esq., Mount Merrion _ 20 0 25 0 0 
Stephen Grehan, Esq. ... se vee vee 25 0 0 
Patrick Joseph Murray, Esq. an eee 2 0 25 0 0 
Right Hon. KR. M. O Ferrall, D..., M.P. oon eee 25 0 0 
Messrs. M*Sweeny, Delany, & Co. oes ove 25 0 0 
Messrs. Pim, Brothers, and Co. on ose ses 25 0 0 
Charles Putland, Esq. ies al = 20 0 0 
Michael Errington, Esq. ‘ein di 20 0 20 0 0 
Hugh O’Callaghan, Esq., D.L. — ... eee eee 20 0 0 
Edward O’ Ferrall, Ksq. _— a ese 29% 0 0 
Hon. Baron Hughes mes wn 2 0 0 10 0 0 
Rt. Hon. the Atterney-General, M.-P. oe 2 0 0 10 0 0 
The Solicitor-General, M.P. ane 2 0 0 10 0 0 
Alexander Findlater, Esq. ‘ie nie ve lv 0 90 
Messrs. John D’ Arcy and Son por tle ia 10 0 0 
James O'Ferrall, Esq. La HA 20 0 10 0 0 
George G Place, Ksq., J.P. eee occ 20 90 10 0 0 
Anthony S. Hussey, Esq... D.L.... ste 20 0 10 0 0 
John Campbell, Esq., Alderman _ ... ae 2 0 0 10 0 0 
David Lynch, Esq., Q.U. bie Ss: @-8 10 0 9 
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Mr. Sergeant Howley a 
John Gaynor, Esq., J.P. 
Peter Aungier, Esq., J P. 


David Sherlock, Esq., Q.C. - 0 


John Sweetman, Esq. ons 

Peter Grehan, Esq. “a eee 

Gerald Tench, Esq. 

Messrs. Todd, Burns, and Co. see - 
Right Hon. the Lord Charcellor eee 
A Lady, per Very Rev. Canon M‘Cape, P.P. 
Laurence Waldron, Esq., D.L., M. p. 
Patrick Sweetman, Esq. oe 

J. R. Corballis, Esq., Q.C. 

J. L,. O’Ferrail, Esq., D.L 

Very Rev. Canon O'Connell, D.D. 

Michael Cahill, Esq. ... ee 
Michael Merriman, Es 

Thomas Drury, Esq. mi P. 

Daniel M‘ Deanett, Esq: i J.P. 

George Grehan, Esq. 

Joseph W oodlock, Esq. 

Charles Cobbe, Esq., ho 


Edward M‘Vey, T. C. no ove 
Hon. Thomas Preston, D L. eee ane 
Messrs. Egan, High.street ove 

Dr. Gray gee son a 
George Roe, Esq., D. a oes see 
John Bagwell Tey. mis tme & ine 
N. J. Lalor, fisq.. EC. 


A Lady, per Very Rev. Canon Laphan, P?, 
A Lady, per Very Rev. Canon vet ec re. 
James Gaynor, Esq. 


Joseph Lalor, M.D... mn a 


Rev. Mr. Collier, Rathmines 
Stephen Simpson, Esq. 
Patrick Daniel, Esq. 
Thomas Daniel. Esq. ose eve 
James Fagan, Esq., J. P. gh 
Messrs. Browne and Nolan 
Thomas Brangan, Esq. . 
E. Cane, Esq., St. Wolstan’ S, Celbridge 
Thomas M‘Evoy, Esq. , 
Rev J. P. Farrell ne - xo 
John J. Clarke, Esq. ... 
Terence T. Dolan, Esq. 
William Stanley, Esq. see one 
Michael Staunton, Esq.  ~ me ove 
Per the Director of St. Kevin’s :— 
From Anonymous, Upper Gardiner-street ... 
Rev. Mr. Buckley, Oldcourt __... ove 
—— M‘Donnell, Esq., Tallaght ... 


Hugh Cavanagh, Esq. we ee 
John wield etal _ fa ove 
R. P. - ewe oes 
Dr. Corrigan cee owe ove 


1). P. Ryan, Esq., J.P. 

J. O’Rorke, Esq., Jamestown House 
Frederick C. Kelly, Esq. ses 
Per Sir E. M‘Donnel ve 

Edward Pennefather, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert R. Warren, Esq., Q.C. 


Rev. Dr. Murray ~ “ie 
Very Rev. Canon G aur oe ade 
Very Rev. Dr, Spratt .. ace 


James M. Kirwan, Esq., , M.D., City “Coroner 
Rev. P. M‘Cabe, Dalkey 
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Annual 
Subscriptions. 
£2 0 0 
20 0 
20600 
20 0 
20 0 
20 0 
20 0 
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20 0 
100 
100 
i 00 
20 0 
100 
100 
1 0 0 
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Annual 

Subscriptions. Donations. 

Arthur Marlow ove . £0 10 0 £1 v 0 
Mrs Hayes, Kingstown ... see eee ace 1 0 0 
William Hayes, Esq., Kingstown ... wwe aa 1 0 0 
Anonymous, Drogheda vs ‘oe ae 1 0 0 
Mrs Fitzgerald vee me ° 100 
G. F. Bromhead, Esq., Bristol eos ‘ 1 0 0 
James W. Kavanagh, Esq. oh 100 
Rev. Mr. Murphy, Marlborough-street oa 1 00 
Rev. Mr. Irwin, Do. ene, ‘ive 1 0 0 
Pp, J. Keenan, Esq., Chief Inspector of National Schools ... 1 0 0 
Mr. Geoghegan, per Richard Kelly, Esq. pe 1 0 0 
Captain Dillon, andymonnt Park i; £6 
Mr, Geraghty, Bray eee ove 1 00 
Mrs. Edwards owe pared 100 
Mrs Frayne ove eee 10 0 
Miss Dowling eee an 1 0 0 
Rev. John Greene, P.P. 100 
Rev, P. Segrave, U.C.... one 10 0 
Rev. Thomas O’ Dwyer, C.C., Enniskerry 1 0 0 
John Fitzgerald, Esq... aoe 1 0 0 
Rev. William Mulhall ... one sai in 1 0 0 
William Gernon, Esq. ... ove one ~ 1 00 
E. W. O’Mahony, Esq. e one o~ 1 0 0 
Henry Bussell, Esq. pa Bo: 1 00 
Goodwin, Son, and Nethercott one 1 00 
William Graham, Esq. ove ee 010 0 
A Lad as we po on 0lu 0 
Rev. Mr. Feeny, Denmark-street 010 0 
Rev, M. Fegan, P.P. ove 010 0 
Mr. Allingham, Provincial Bank, Dublin 010 0 
Miss Bennett ‘ ove ove 0 5 0 
00 6 


A Friend, 1, High-street on one 

Mrs, Casey, 33, Great Britain-street, six dozen tin cups. 

Mr. W. B. Kelly, the former Committee Rooms free of charge. 
Further Subscriptions and Donations will be aie received and acknowledged by 

the Treasurers. the Very Rev. Monsignor Yore, D.D, P.P., V.G.; Sir Edward M‘Donnel, 

J.P.; V. O'B. O'Connor, Esq., D L.; Michael Errington, Esq. ; James O'Ferrall, Esq.; by 

Patrick Joseph Murray, Esq., 1, Up. Pembroke-st., Hon. Sec.. or by the Hibernian Bank. 
The Office of St. Kevin's, and of the Dublin Catholic Reformatory Committees, is at 

20, Lower Ormond-quay. Office hours, Ten till Five. The Committees meet every 


Thursday, at their Office, at Three o’clock. 


a 


CIRCULAR OF ULSTER REFORMATORY SCHOOL FOR 
CATHOLIC GIRLS, MONAGHAN. 


Established under the Act 2\ and 22 Vic. chap. 103. 


The Act 21 and 22 Vie. cap. 103, passed August, 1858, has now extended 
to Ireland, the system of Reformatory Schools for Juvenile Offenders, which 
has been so successfully carried out in most parts of Europe and America, and 
latterly in England and Scotland. By this Act Reformator Schools founded 
and managed by private charity, but under the inspection of, and licensed by 
Government, receive aid from the Treasury for the maintenance of children, 
who before the passing of the Act, must have been committed to a common gaol. 
The object of this excellent law, is to save criminal children from the pernicious 
effects of mixing with adult criminals in gaols, and to place them in a safe 
asylum, where, separated from depraved parents and free from the contami- 
nation of companions in crime, they can be formed to habits of Industry and 

irtue, 

Parental responsibility is likewise established, and the parent obliged to pay 
for the training of the child he has neglected or corrupted. 

Not alone are the children benefitted y this Act, but the my are saved 
large sums of money now spent on their maintenance in gaol, before and after 
conviction, and during the long series of years when they are graduating in 
crime, living sometimes by plunder, and sometimes in workhouses and gaols, 
but always at the expense of the honest rate-payers, until they end by becoming 
the worst and most hardened criminals in the convict depots. 
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amin _ + ne geen at thieves pe wiser themselves by plunder, is line 
"as ge pool alone, it is ca culated that their depredations cost the 
0 t e community £700,000 a-year, and in our own towns, the value of 
7 Pate apc anh py da is — great. Much of this public inis. 
esha ett) esac bands of young thieves who are employed in committing 
s ction of maturer villains, whose places they take as they 
advance in age. 
oat tan pi oer — e poesemtAes a been passed. Through its provisions 
before the Jud bag ; Chai sit f th . ye robbery, d&c., at Petty Sessions, or 
chia ee uge or Chairman of the County, may be sent to a Reformatory 
School, where Government pays towards their support, but the school must 
have been previously founded, furnished and properly established for their re- 
ception by private subscription, as the Treasury only pays for the maintenance 
of the inmates, as 

he law also requires that these schools should be exclusively managed by 
persons of the same religious persuasion as the offenders. because. as Mary 
Carpenter, the benevolent manager of Red Lodge Reformatory, Bristol, writes, 

‘All good is done in the case of children by mind acting upon mind, and this 
can only be accomplished where there is identity of religious belief.” 

lhe law does not require that the children should be sent to schools in the 
county or neighbourhood in which they are convicted, because it is often desi- 
rable that er should be sent toa distance, to sever old associations, more es- 
pecially as oftenders from a town should be sent to a country district, and too 
many from the same town or place should not be associated together. 

fo carry out this object, a committee is now formed who have entered into 
very heavy and serious engagements to secure large and well-situated premises 
lately occupied as a brewery at Monaghan, where they propose to establish a 
Reformatory for Roman Catholic Girls from such parts of the North and West 
of Ireland as may be decided upon, and a suitable staff composed of ladies de- 
voted to the work, has been obtained. 

Monaghan has been selected beeause it is central, a rural district situated 
within a short railway distance from Belfast, Armagh, Enniskillen, Derry, 
Dunkalk, Newry, Downpatrick, Omagh, and Cavan. Children from such 
districts as subscribe, will always be recaived in preferenee, and the necessity of 
contributing to provide a refuge for those poor neglected creatures, is well ex- 
pressed in the speech of Lord Chanceller Napier, at the late Dublin Society’s 
Agricultural Show. He said—*+ I was rejoiced this morning at receiving a 
letter from gentlemen who are concerned in establishing the Roman Catholic 
Reformatory at Glencree asking me to contribute. Reformatories are now a 
great improvement. In place of punishing with vindictive severity and penal 
action those unfortunate persons who, through ignorance and temptation, are 
but too often precipated into crime, we look on it now as more the duty of man 
to make one human heart—as Lord Carlisle has said—act upon another, and to 
endeavour by a Keformatory process to reclaim the criminal Noga 
‘Taking the two sections of the community, the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic, I would say that they are now at liberty to contend—notlike the thorn 
and the briar, which has the sharpest thorns, but like the vine and the olive, 
which will bear the richest fruit (applause.) ‘There is also a Reformatory In- 
stitution in Wicklow, and I got this morning a letter from them asking me to 
contribute. Well, now, I think it would be a very good thing, I contess, ! 
there were a mutual contribution in good will on the part of those who are sich 
petent to do it, of both religions (applause.) 1 would follow the example whic 
the noble lord sets in his community in these matters, and knowing no —_ 
but going on the principle of the constitution and civil equality, | ess Id of 
upon you to do good unto all men, but especially unto those of the househo 
faith (loud applause. )”’ a 

Judge Se A aa eta Hayes, and the other judges, have already pte 
the attention of the different Grand Juries to the subject. 1 he Frome * i 
of the several counties, have explained the necessity ot the imme late nice an 
ment of these Institutions ; they are now open in Dubiin and. ae and 
arrangements have been made to found Reformatories for Boys his * the only 
Cork, butas yet nothing has been done for Girls in Ulster, and this ls 
Institution likely to be formed for their reception at present. — 

The Committee now appeal to the public for assistance if Benks Mona- 
important work. Subscriptions will be received at the several Banks, 
ghan, or by the Members of the Committee. 
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REPORT, 


ye. 


ST. KEVIN’S REFORMATORY. 

A numerous and highly respectable meeting of citizens of Dublin 
was held yesterday at the Music Hall, to promote the interests of the 
Catholic Male Reformatory, lately established at Glencree, in the 
County of Wicklow. The proceedings, as the subjoined report 
shows, were of the most gratifying character ; fully realising the ex- 
pectations of the friends of Reformatory Institutions, that the citizens 
of Dublin would come forward to give a hearty support to the valu- 
able Catholic Reformatory at Glencree. A number of ladies occu- 
pied places in the boxes. Amongst those on the platform were— 


The Chief Baron; Sir E. M‘Donnell; F. W. Brady, Esq. ; 
Thomas O’Hagan, Esq., Q.C.; Rickard Deasy, Q.C., M.P.; Very 
Rev. Monsignore Yore, V.G.; Very Rev. Dr. Spratt ; Laurence Wal- 
dron, Esq., M.P.; John O’Brien, Town Clerk, Waterford ; Rey. James 
Murray, D.D., Chaplain Mountjoy Female Prison ; Very Rev. Father 
(ooke, Provincial, 0.M.I.; Captain Esmonde, M.P.; Rev. lather Fox, 
O.M.I.; J. Lentaigne, Esq., M.D., Director of Convict Prisons ; Rev. 
Father Arnaud, O.M.I. ; P. J. Murray, Esq. ; Rev. Father Lynch, Di- 
rector, St, Kevin's Reformatory; Rev. FatherCrean, O.S.A.; Dr. Gray; 
(G.G. Place, Esq.,J.P.; Matthew Darey, Esq.; Dr. Kirwan; Rev. Mr. 
Neill; Rey. Mr. M‘Mahon, St. Michan’s; James Curran, Esq. ; 
Rev. Mr. O’Farrell; James O’Hara, Esq,; J. B. Kennedy, Esq. ; 
Thomas Reynolds, Esq.; Rev. Father Mangan, O.M.I.;  P. P. 
M‘Sweeny, Esq.; Very Rev. Canon Pope; D. R. Kane, jun., Esq. ; 
Rev. Mr, O’Dwyer, Enniskerry; Charles Langdale, jun., Esq. ; 
Right Hon. R. M. O’Ferrall, M.P.; Captain Dillon; J. D’Arey, 
Esq. ; E. W. O'Mahony, Esq. ; M. Merriman, Esq. ; J. Harkan, Esq. ; 
Thomas Nedley, Esq., M.D.; Mark O’Shaughnessy, Esq. ;——- Redmond, 
Esq. ; Val. O’B. O’Connor, Esq., D.L. ; Rev. Dr. Curtis; P. Byrne, 
Esq.; Rev. W. Murphy ; H. G. Hughes, Esq., ().C.; Very Rev. A. 
Connell, P.P., D.D. ; Rev. W. H. Anderdon ; John Daniel, Esq. ; 
N. J. Lalor, Esq., T.C.; Henry O’Hara, Esq., barrister; Daniel 
M'Dermott, J.P. ; W. Gernon, Esq.; Richard Kelly, Esq., T.C. ; 
se Curran, Esq.; Rev. Mr. Irwin; E. M‘Vey, Esq., ‘T.C.; Rev. 
mt Murphy; James Egan, Esq.; James Martin, Esq., T.C.; John 
78ynor, Esq., J.P.; Rev. James Cavanagh. 
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On the motion of Mir. Laurence Waldron, M.P.. seconded In 
Frederick Kelly, Esq., the chair was taken, am/‘dst applause, hy . 
Sirk Epwarp M*‘Donne.. 


The Chairman, havine thanked the meeting for the honor con- 
ferred on him, said that it was not his duty to oceupy their attention 
at any length, as several gentlemen would address them, and 
explain tie object which had brought them together on that occa- 
sion. Ilowever, he would trespass on them for a few minutes, in order 
to point out how it was that the present meeting was held after, ra- 
ther than before, the taking of the building, which was now, and 
hy mcel rth to De, Known as St. kevin’s Reformatory School, The 


eS Pe 1 BF rE Re. i rs 4 y 
tof estabitsinne helermatories for juvenile offenders was enter- 


iained for a long time betore the passing of the recent act of parlia- 
ment on the subject. After the passing of the act, an appeal would 
have becn made to the public for means to purchase or erect a build- 

e for the purpose; but Gleneree Barrack having come into the 
market, lt was thought to be so suitable for a Retormatory, that a 

munittee was at once formed for the purpose of making arrrange- 
uenisto purchase it. ‘They had succeeded in doing so, and it was very 
oibtfnl whether any subscriptions that might have been collected to 
uldanedifice would have been suflicient to provide a placeso commo- 
dious and suitable as that which had now been secured (hear, hear.) 
\lveady the institution had been opened ; it now contained thirteen 
boys, and he strongly advised every person, who could spare the 
time during this fine weather, to go up to Glencree, and see, with 
his own eyes, how suitable the building was for the purpose in- 
tended, and how it was conducted. About 788V. had been collected, 
but it had already been expended in making the necessary repairs ; 
and, therefore, the object of the present meeting was to decide to 
what extent this most useful institution should be carried. At pre- 
sent it would be able to accommodate between 50 and 60 boys; 
and whatever might be its extent hereafter, would altogether de- 
pend on the result of the public collection now about to be made. 
About 100 acres were attached to the institution, for the purpose of 
educating the pupils in agriculture. The building itself would be able 
to accommodate 200 boys; but a large amount of money would be 
required to make it fit for the reception of that number (hear). 
‘There was a mistaken view in the public mind as to the funds by 
which these institutes were to be maintained. Many people thought 
(at the government would do all that was required for the estab- 
lishiuent and maintenance of reformatories. The fact was 0 
government would do nothing, as to the providing of a place, or t : 
erection of a building; but as soon as a proper site was selected, _ 
a building erected, if the government approved of it, they would givé 














al 
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a certain sum of money for the support of the institution (hear, 
hear). After some further observations, the chairman concluded by 
stating that the Rev. Mr. Lynch, the Director, would lay before the 
meeting some details connected with St. Kevin’s Reformatory School. 

The Rev. Francis J. Lynch, of the order of Oblates said, that 
in proceeding to address a meeting assembled to promote the bene- 
volent object of the Reformatory, it was better to come at once to 
the point, and express a hope that the good example already set by 
a comparatively few, would be followed by the many in the city, 
who, having it in their power to assist, had not yet come forward to 
do so (hear, hear). A great work was before them. It was pro- 
posed to rescue from misery and degradation the children of misfor- 
tune and poverty—those, who, owing to the crimes, the negligence, or 
poverty of their parents, or the loss of parents, had been turned 
aside from the paths of virtue, and exposed to the demoralising influ- 
ence of vice. What greater act of charity than to stretch forth the 
hand for the relief of misery of this kind. If it be good to relieve 
the corporal necessities of the poor, who are suffering from the want 
of food, how much more commendable to come to the relief of misery, 
which threatened not the body merely, but which was the certain 
forerunner of inevitable destruction to immortal souls. Now the 


means of effecting this great good were before them. A number of 


gentlemen had combined together for the purpose of inaugurating, 1 
Ireland, what had already been done in England, and much more 
extensively upon the Continent, namely, to begin the establishment 
of an institution for the purpose of reclaiming from vice, those who 
had rendered themselves, by the commission of offences, amenable 
tothe law. The means by which that great good was to be effected, 
Were, in a measure, at present at their disposal. It was necessary, 
before the good work could be commenced, that an act of parlia- 
ment should be passed. It was introduced into parliament, and be- 
came the law of the land, in the last session but one. The next 
hecessary proceeding was to obtain a house fit for the purpose, and 
a house had been obtained, placed at such a convenient distance 
from the city, as, while it effectually prevented all facility for escape, it 
was, nevertheless, so near as to allow of frequent intercourse between 
the Directors and the Committee of Management. It had been ne- 
cessary to procure the aid of a staff for the purpose of carrying out 
the objects of the Committee, and the religious body to which he had 
the happiness to belong had been selected for that purpose ; and he 
had the honor to stand before them that day as the future Director 
of the institution (loud applause). In the character, therefore, of 
Director of the institution, he had been requested to read to them, 
hot exactly a report, for there were yet no materials for such a 
document, but a simple statement of the actual condition of the place 
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(applause), The Rev. gentleman then read the following state 
ment :— 

The Barrack of Glencree, which the Dublin Catholie Reformatory 
Committee have taken for the purpose of beginning in Ireland the 
important work of reclaiming and reforming boys convicted of minor 
offences against the law, is a building situated amongst the 
Wicklow taountains, at a distance of about ten miles from the city 
of Dublin, tive from Enniskerry, and seven from Bray. The house, 
together with 100 acres of land, has been leased by Lord 
Powerscourt to the trustees, for a period of sixty years, at a rental 
of 50/. per annum, a fine of 250/. being payable to a previous tenant 
in consideration of the relinquishment of his interest in the property. 
Some of the land belonging to the estate is barren, consisting for 
the most part of large bogs and stony tracts which forbid all hope 
of improvement, but a very considerable portion in the immediate 
vicinity of the house might, by proper management, be made pro- 
fitable and fit for the production of oats, potatoes, and green crops. 
The buildings present a frontal of 166 feet, consisting of two wings 
and a centre. One third of the house is at present in a dilapidated 
state, the joists and flooring having been removed. ‘The other two 
thirds contain two rooms each 30f. by 18f.; nine rooms, each 22f. 
by 18f.; four rooms, each about 15f. by 18f. Three of the nine 
middle sized rooms have within their dimensions two closets parti- 
tioned off, 10f. by 6f.to serve as small bedrooms, but which, owing wo 
their defective arrangement, must be considered as forming parts ot 
the larger rooms containing them. A considerable outlay, however, 
will be required to put these rooms in a state available for the pur- 
pose of receiving and reforming boys, the floors of some on the first 
story having failed, and being now in an unsafe state, and all need- 
ing more or less of alteration and repair to fit them for use. We labor 
at present under the very serious inconvenience of having to manage & 
Reformatory without corridors or passages of any kind, one room open- 
ing into another, and no means existing of passing from one part of 
the building to the other without going through rooms or descending 
one of the three staircases and ascending by another, after passing 0 
the exterior of the walls. For the purpose of effectually working 8 
reformatory, it is indispensably necessary to have dormitories—one 
or more sufficiently large to contain the proposed number of beds: 
a chapel; a refectory; a lavatory; a school room ; work rooms, 
numerous in proportion to trades taught ; a bakery ; a wash house ; 
store rooms, large in proportion to the proposed number of “re 
in the Reformatory ; a cow house, stable, and the usual out olice 
connected with a farm; sheds in which those boys who are en a 
in out door work may be employed in mat-making, mop- — “he 
when hindered by the inclemency of the weather from following 
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their ordinary avocations ; the rooms requisite for the accommodation 
of the staff employed in superintending the establishment, including 
akitchen, commodiousenough toserve both officers and boys. Itis also 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to have an infirmary in the event 
of sickness occurring amongst the inmates of the house, together 
with a bath room to ensure cleanliness amongst the boys. From 
ing details it will be evident that the difficulties in carrying 

ont the benevolent intentions of the reformatory committee in a 
building which, however great its capabilities of development, is yet so 
imperfectly ‘suited for the purpose, have been considerable ; and it 
may be even asked if it have been possible, with the amount of accom- 
modation actually existing, to commence the workof the reformatory ? 
Notwithstanding, however, the existing condition of the premises, 
the building has been opened as a reformatory, and thirteen boys have 
already actually been admitted and are now residing therein. The 
general feeling of the public in favour of institutions of this nature— 
the admitted urgency of the case, owing to the number of juvenile 
criminals annually committed to prisons for minor offences, and who 
are returned again upon society only to renew their previous dis- 
honest course of life—the desirableness of testing, without delay, 
the value of a system in Ireland which has produced such astonish- 
ing results upon the continent—these, and many other reasons, have 
doubtless concurred to induce the working committee to inaugurate 
the Reformatory of St. Kevin, at Glencree ; and accordingly a staff, 
consisting ofa superior, a prefect,a sub-prefect, aschoolmaster, a cook, 
4 farmer, three trades-masters, viz., a shoemaker, tailor, and joiner, 
have taken up their abode at Glencree, and are now engaged in 
superintending the few boys already received, and making such 
arrangements as may enable them to receive the greatest number 
that the house may be capable of accommodating. It is evident, 
however, that unless means be afforded to the committee to carry out 
the necessary alterations and additions, the undertaking will labour un- 
der very serious disadvantages, and it will not be difficult to foresee 
that when the small number of boys shall be increased, disorder and 
confusion will necessarily be the result if the premises be not then in 
@ state of sufficient completeness to ensure the proper working of 
the system adopted by the Committee, and to be carried out by us. 
In reference to what might be done witha view to carrying out the 
great objects of the committee—viz., the reformation of the largest 
number of boys—two plans are open for consideration : the one ex- 
pensive but giving promise of great results; the other less so, but 
affording only a prospect of reclaiming a comparatively small num- 
ber of juvenile delinquents. The former of these plans consists in 
adding to the rere of the present range of building, which, although 
166 feet in length, is only, exclusive of walls, 18 feet in depth, an 
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entire range ot new premises, connecting them to the present build- 
ing by means of a central corridor, the absence of which at present 
is felt to be a serious inconvenience. The adoption of this plan would 
provide an edifice capable of accommodating many hundreds of boys, 
and afford facilities for carrying out the objects of the committee 
upon a scale worthy of the city of Dublin, and equal to, if not far 
beyond, any existing reformatory in the sister island. The latter 
consists in simply putting the present dilapidated portion of the ex- 
isting building into a state of thorough repair, replacing the joists 
and floors throughout, and making such arrangements as might 
secure the greatest amount of accommodation now deficient in the 
habitable portion of the edifice. If all this be done, the Barrack of 
Glencree may be capable of lodging some 80 or 100 boys, but beyond 
this its capabilities cannot be extended. For the former of these 
plans a few thousand pounds would be required; for the latter as 
many hundreds would suffice. It remains for the citizens of Dublin 
and the public at large to decide whether a reformatory upon a limited 
scale would suffice for present exigencies, or whether it might not be 
desirable to adopt such plans as would ensure the most complete 
building which could reasonably be desired wherein to carry on the 
work contemplated by the law recently enacted for the reformation 
of youth in Ireland. The adoption of the less expensive plan pro- 
posed, whilst it will afford means insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the country, will also be attended with much inconvenience 
to the directors of the reformatory. Instead of one, or at most two, 
large dormitories, the arrangement of the present building will in- 
yolve the necessity of having no less than seven, and, consequently, 
the task of superintending the boys on retiring to rest, during the 
night, and subsequently on rising in the morning, will have to be 
performed by seven officers instead of one or two. Owing to the 
limited number of the staff at present engaged in directing the re- 
formatory, every member thereof, with the exception of the superior 
and his assistant, would thus have to perform the duty of superin- 
tendent not only during the hours respectively allowed to each i 
the day, but also during the above mentioned period. Every one at 
all acquainted with the management of reformatories will easily u0- 
derstand how important it is that the utmost order and regularity 
should be maintained in the dormitories, and how difficult it will be 
to ensure this perfect order when the task of superintendence, instead 
of being confided to one or two, has to be undertaken by many, < 
of whom may not possess the requisite qualifications for the " 
performance of the duty. The work of the reformatory may be 0 

to have commenced on the 14th April last, when the first boy was 
received therein from the Richmond Bridewell. Since that ~~ 
boys have continued to come at intervals of three or four days, ant 
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at present the number amounts to 13, of whom four were never 
previously convicted, four only once before convicted, four convicted 
three or four times, one convicted 19 times. Of those at present in 
the reformatory, three are 13 years of age, one, 11 do; three, 14 
do; five, 15 do; one, 16 do; three have lost both parents, six one 
parent, and four have still both parents living. In consequence of 
the suggestion of the government and the general feeling of the 
committee and directors of the institution, it has been thought ad- 
visable to hold out to the boys a prospect of pecuniary advantage as 
an incitement to good conduct ; and as it is quite possible for a boy 
to be skilful and industrious at a trade, but at the same time bad 
in all other respects, a plan has been devised for according the re- 
ward, not as a reward merely for industry in labouring at any 
particular trade or business, but for general good conduct in every 
respect whilst in the house. The method by which this result is 
obtained consists in the division of the boys into five distinct classes 
or sections, viz.:—-1. The section of honour—First class. 2. The 
section of honour—Second class. 3. The section of honour—Third 
class, 4. The section of reserve. 5. The section of disgrace. ‘To 
determine to which of these classes or sections a boy is to belong tables 
have been drawn up comprising minor and grave faults, the com- 
mission or non-commission of which during a definite period will 
involve either degradation or promotion to the inferior or superior 
sections, An exact registry of the conduct of each boy during the 
whole period of his detention is kept, and those who succeed in 
reaching the section of honour—l1st class—are entitled during each 
month of their continuance therein to a certificate, equivalentto a 
sum of money, which sum will be reserved for the period of their 
discharge from the reformatory, and will then be given to them as a 
means of procuring tools or other requisites to enable them to begin 
anew and meritorious career in the world. With regard to the 
actual working of the reformatory, the experience of the directors is 
at present, of course, exceedingly limited, owing to the short time 
the institution has been in existence. The boys, however, are in 
excellent dispositions, and apparently well contented with their posi- 
tion and future prospects. No boy has as yet evinced any inclina- 
tion to escape, and with, perhaps, one or two exceptions, all are de- 
sirous of remaining the full time of their conviction, and profiting by 
their stay in the house to acquire a knowledge of some useful trade 
or occupation. In consequence of the very short time which has 
elapsed since the opening of the reformatory, no financial statement 
has as yet been prepared. ‘The money already subscribed by the 
public, and now lodged in the bank to the credit of the committee, 
amounts to £788 5s. Of this sum £250 will have to be paid to 
the previous tenant of the barracks as compensation for the relin- 
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quishment of his interest in the property. Nearly £100 has been 
already expended in repairs and other necessary expenses incurred 
by the staff, and a considerable sum will have to be paid to trades- 
men for furniture, timber, provisions, &c., the accounts for which 
have not yet been delivered. The directors entertain the hope that 
the good work already so happily and successfully commenced may 
not by impeded by deficient means; that they may be enabled to 
labour still more effectually than heretofore in the ample field for 
exertion which now presents itself before them, and that before 
another year shall have passed away, a real and a lasting benefit 
will have been conferred upon society by the permanent reformation 
of much at least of the juvenile delinquency of Ireland and the me- 
tropolis. 

Charles Langdale, Esq., jun. then came forward and was received 
with loud cheers. He said, since he came to the meeting, which he 
did, as they all had done, because he felt an interest in the move- 
ment, a resolution had been put into his hands, and he should say 
he would not have taken on himself to speak on the present occasion 
except that it was imposed on him, and because he had the happiness 
of having seen one of these admirable institutions in operation. 
The resolution he had to propose was—* That the statement just 
real by the Reverend Mr. Lynch, be adopted as his report for 
the time during which he has been Director of St. Kevin's 
Reformatory.” He (Mr. Langdale) thought that they must 
all have been struck with the excellent beginning that had 
been made, and it only now remained for them to carry the matter 
to a successful completion. He had the greatest confidence that the 
result of the meeting would be to give Father Lynch the support which 
he contemplated and suggested, and that of the two plans they 
would unanimously agree that the largest plan was that which they 
would desire to carry out (cheers). From his experience of a similar 
institution in England, he could bear out the statement of the Rev. 
Mr. Lynch, that the work of reformation was much better performed 
in a large institution which is thoroughly organised for the purpose, 
than it could be in a small institution, where things would go on in 
a make-shift sort of way (hear, hear). He would tell them some of 
the facts connected with the institution—a Roman Catholic Refor- 
matory in England—with which he was acquainted from its first 
institution. ‘That institution was in Yorkshire, under the direction 
of the Fathers of Charity. In the report of the director, which was 
read last November to a meeting called for the purpose of carrying 
on a Reformatory, it was stated that there were then “85 en 
hundred boys ; since then it had inereased to one hundred an bes 
teen. Speaking as an Englishman to an Irish audience, he As “ 
Langdale) should say that in England the position of the Catho 
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was different from what it was in Ireland. In England the Catholics 
were but units in the mass of the Protestant population. When 
the reformatory measure was first passed through parliament, the 
English Catholic felt that now, indeed, there was an opportunity 
afforded of showing to the world what they were. They felt that 
their religion gave them an opportunity of solving one of the great- 
est social problems of the present day ; this they ‘imdertook, and, so 
far, happily with very satisfactory results (hear, hear, and cheers). 
There were three reformatories opened in England under the care of 
religious bodies—one in London, one in Leicestershire, and one in 
Yorkshire. When he was in England, the chapel he attended was 
near to the Reformatory. On Sunday evenings, especially if the 
weather was fine, the boys were sent to the chapel, and they return- 
ed singing hymns in praise of the Blessed Virgin. If the audience 
had the opportunity as he (Mr. Langdale) had, of hearing 
the boys singing these hymns, he was sure they would all feel a 
deep interest in the boysand the good work of Reformatories (hear, 
hear). From the report which he had referred to, it would appear 
that the system pursued in the English reformatory was exactly 
the same as that proposed to be followed by the Rev. Mr. Lynch at 
the Glencree Reformatory. He was present on an occasion of hon- 
ourable promotion at the classes of the Reformatory in England, and 
it was most pleasing to witness the satisfaction of the boys who 
were promoted, and the interest taken by the others in the success 
of their fellows. Since that Reformatory was opened, only two boys 
were discharged from it, and these boys, when they appeared 
before the Bishop to obtain his last blessing, were dressed in clothes 
manufactured in the institution. It was part of the plan of the 
Reformatory that the boys should be taught only useful 
trades, in addition to their general instruction in agriculture. This 
was a most important and valuable matter, as the boys, when they 
left the institution, would be enabled to earn their living in an 
honourable way (applause). In all respects, the Reformatory in 
England that he spoke of, was most successful, and he would con- 
clude by expressing an earnest hope that the Irish Reformatory 
would be equally, if not more, successful in its system, as he was 
sure it would be most valuable in its results (applause). 

Mr. Waldron, M.P., said that he had been requested to se- 
cond the resolution which had been proposed by Mr. Langdale. 
The document which had been read by the Rev. Mr. Lynch, had 
stated so fully and lucidly all the facts connected with this infant in- 
stitution, that it would be impossible for him to add at all by way of 
amendment. Anything he could say would only weaken the eftect 
which it was so well calculated to produce, and he would, scene ny 
content himself with simply seconding the resolution. 
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Mr. O’Hagan, Q.C., then presented himself, and was received 
with enthusiastic and prolonged cheering. When silence was re- 
stored, he said—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I am very glad to meet 
you here to-day, because to me and a number of others who have 
taken a very deep interest in the question to be submitted to you, 
this meeting, and what we expect from this meeting, will be a very 
great reward. I have been requested by the Committee to say a 
word or two with reference to the nature of the act of parliament 
under which the institution, so well described by the Rev. gentleman 
who read that admirable report, has been established, and in com- 
ing to speak to you on that subject, I feel very strongly that though 
the question before you is not political—though it does not address 
itself very much to the passions and feelings of mankind—I feel, 
notwithstanding, that that question, being one of mercy and justice, 
and the highest social interest —ought to command your most kindly 
and generous consideration. I have said that the question is not 
political, and that it does not address itself very much to the pas- 
sions of men, but so far as we regard either the obligations of 
humanity, or the spirit of our religion, that question, I repeat, is of 
the very highest interest and importance (hear, hear), Iam _ per- 
fectly aware that when questions of this kind are mooted amongst 
us, there are many people who talk of the sickly sentimentality which 
prompts men to interfere with the punishment of those who have 
offended against the laws of society. There is a great deal of talk 
of that kind. All I can say about it is, that talk of that kind ought, 
from what has occurred in the world, at last to be banished from 
amongst us (cheers). Punishment for crime is a necessity of society; 
and no doubt, the man who will prevent sufficient punishment for 
crime against society, is no friend to social order; but I believe this 
to be perfectly true, that every single punishment which is not 
necessary, by the want of its necessity, becomes unjust (applause). I 
say also, that whenever reformation can be connected with punish- 
ment it is the absolute duty of the state, and of all who can do 
anything towards that end, to take care that reformation and punish- 
ment shall be so connected (hear, hear). I believe that the true 
principle of penal jurisprudence is this—punish sternly when you 
must—reform when you can (loud and continued cheers). 

Now, some friends of mine are possessed with the notion which I 
have indicated to you. They say that it is a wrong thing to be very 
tender or very jealous as to the treatment of public criminals. chow 
are men who, if they had lived a few years ago, would have approve 
of the blood-written codes which so largely disgraced our humanity 
those codes which were prepared and acted upon in the spirit of that 
ancient legislator, who said, “ For the slightest crime the punishment 
of death is not excessive, and for the greatest I know of none more 
severe.” 
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They would, undoubtedly, when, according to the law of this land, 
a man would be sent to the gallows for stealing five shillings worth 
of property—they would have said, as many then did say, that it was 
a mere sickly sentimentality to attempt to save human life condemned 
by such alaw. Happily, most happily, the time for these things, I 
think, is passed. We have seen improvements in the system of our 
criminal jurisprudence. We have seen improvements in the condition 
of our prisons, which are no longer (though they are not yet as they 
ought to be) what they were within the memory of the existing gene- 
ration—dens of demons ruled over by men scarcely less demoniac than 
themselves (loud cheers). It is a thing to be rejoiced in by every 
good Christian man that, in the discipline, in the order, and in the 
classification of our prisons, there has been a great and continuous 
improvement—which is going on day after day increasing, and to 
increase until they shall become really what they ought to be: and, 
so far as adults are concerned, it is a blessed thing that, in this city of 
Dublin, there is, at this moment, an experiment in progress which, in 
its admirable results, is unexampled, I believe, in the history of the 
world (hear). If astranger came to Dublin, and if any man knowing 
what 1 know of what is going on quietly amongst us, were asked 
where should that stranger go to see the thing which to him, if he 
were a man of intelligence and heart, would be to him of the highest 
interest, he would point attention to the working of the institutions at 
Smithfield and at Golden-bridge ; and he would say this, that, as a 
man of humanity and intellect, that stranger would be more delighted 
by observing the reformation that is effected in adult criminals, male 
and female, in these noble institutions, than by any other thing in this 
vast metropolis (hear). If that can be said as to adults, what is to 
be said of those children whose cause we come here to-day to advo- 
cate? It has been doubted and denied that the reformation of adult 
criminals is possible. It has been especially stated in public meetings 
and by grave writers, that female criminals are incapable of refor- 
mation. The experment of Golden-bridge has answered that fallacy, 
and answered it for ever. But it was never doubted that as to chil- 
dren the distinction was plain and clear. No reasonable man ever 
questioned that there is a difference between the crime of the child and 
the crime of the adult, and that that which could not possibly be 
done with an adult might certainly be done with a child. It has 
always been a perfectly clear thing to every reasoning man, that the 
mind of a child being ductile, malleable, manageable, although the 
child be criminal, virtue in the child may be superinduced on crime 
and putin substitution for it. Lord Brougham truly said on one occasion, 
that it had been perfectly demonstrated that the first crime of a child 
if properly dealt with, might be made the last ; and we come here to 
Say that, ifw2can and when we can, the first crime of the Irish child 
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Shall be made the last (loud applause). The distinction between the 
adult and the child has not been recognised by our law, but it has 
been recognised by the laws of other nations, and in this, as in many 
similar matters, we have been outrun by our brethren of the Con- 
tinent (hear, hear). Fifty long years ago the law of France recognised 
that distinction between the crime of the child sans discretion and 
the crime of the grown man ; and in France was originated that move- 
ment which we come here this day to carry out for Ireland. Every- 
where on the Continent—in France, as I have said, in Belgium, in 
Austria, in Prussia, in Hungary—everywhere for years, there have 
been reformatory institutions which weare only now beginning toestab- 
lish. In France—it is a thing to be told to you that you may be ani- 
mated in your place and sphere to something of a spirit of noble emula- 
tion—there was aman who held the position of a judge—a man of sta- 
tion and of high consideration amongst his fellow men—he descended 
from that station, he abandoned the great position which he held, he 
abandoned the world, and devoted his life to the reformation of the 
juvenile criminals of his country (hear hear). Demetz, the founder 
of Mettray, ceased to be a judge that he might be the reformer of 
those whom, if he had continued to be a judge, it would have been 

his duty to condemn : and if any of you go, as I have gone, to Mettray, 

you will find that man, the ex-Judge of Paris, living amongst the 

little criminals of France, their brother and their friend, and not their 

master, dwelling with them from morning until night, and from night 

until morning, in the same apartments, resting on a bed like theirs, 

living on food like theirs, and like them sustaining life on the sum, 

as it is calculated, of seven pence a day (applause.) These things 

had been existing for many long years on the Continent; and, after a 

time, in England, good men began to think that something of a 

similar kind might be introduced with great advantage to themselves 

(loud and continued cries of hear, hear.) And,for many years, many good 

Englishmen associated themselves spontaneously, without the sanction 
of any law, in order that they might save their little ones from 
destruction. By their own honest and humane efforts, to a certain 

extent they succeeded; but even in England there was an indisposi- 

tion to bring the law to bear in the service of humanity ; and for a long 

time that act was not passed which ultimately gave the force of law to 

the voluntary action of virtuous men, Ultimately the law was 

passed there. 

Time went on, but we had nothing of the kind in Ireland. Year 
after year, men, some of whom are around me, felt deeply anxious 
upon the subject. They were doing what they could in a humble 
way—lI and others speaking, when we could, a word in season—Y 
friend beside me, Mr. P. J. Murray, acting with an energy 
perseverance, beyond all praise, in this noble cause (loud cheers.) 
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Ultimately, through the efforts of good men, of all parties and 
creeds—for upon this question there was no distinction of party and 
none of creed—under the auspices of my most able and ac- 
complished friend, Sergeant Deasy (enthusiastic applause,) an act of 
liament was passed which enabled us to found this Reformatory 
Institution (hear, hear, and cheers.) And I come now, in a very 
few words, to do that duty I have been asked to perform by the 
committee—to state to you, and to the public generally, the substance 
of that statute, which it is our bounden duty, as Christians and as 
men, to carry out to the very utmost of our power (cheers.) The 
act provides, that when a certain number of people, associating them- 
selves voluntarily together, and subscribing their money for the 
purpose, have founded a reformatory school, they may apply to the 
government, represented by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who is 
to send an inspector. An inspector is not yet appointed for this pur- 
pose—Captain Crofton, a man who has done infinite service in other 
departments of this work of humanity (hear, hear,) having taken 
upon himself, gratuitously, up to the present time, the duties of inspee- 
tion. The inspector examines the school, examines the buildings, 
sees their adaptability or insufficiency for the purpose contemplated, 
and if he reports that the place is sufficient, and suited for the purpose, 
it then becomes a Reformatory School under the authority of govern- 
ment. When so much is accomplished, there are certain powers 
given to grand juries of counties and counties of towns in Ireland, to 
afford certain aids out of the public funds towards the institution. 
T need not trouble you much upon that point, because, for the present, 
we have nothing to do with it. But when the school has been 
sanctioned this then occurs. A child under sixteen years of age 
brought before a court of competent criminal jurisdiction, and con- 
victed of a criminal offence, may be sent, having suffered imprison- 
ment for a period of fourteen days, at the will of the judge or court, to 
the reformatory for a period ranging from one to five years, in order 
_ that his condition of morals and character may be improved (hear, 
hear.) It is provided, and the provision is exceedingly important, that 
no offender shall be liable to be sent to any reformatory school save 
one under the exclusive management of persons of his own religious 
persuasion (cheers)—a provision to which I shall advert in a few 
words just now, but, which, in passing, I may say, lies at the very 
foundation of the usefulness of this act of parliament (hear, hear.) 
When the child is sent to the school he is, as I have said, to be kept 
there for a period of one, two, three, four, or five years as the case 
may be; unless, in the mean time, he improves to such gn extent, and 
the managers of the school are enabled to obtain for im such em- 
Ployment that it may become judicious to send him out ofthe school 
to earn his bread amongst honest people; and if that occur, it is 
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competent to the Chief Secretary, upon the representation of the 
comiittee, to shorten, at any time, the period of his detention, and 
allow him to go at large. Another most important provision to 
Which I think it necessary to call your attention is this—that when, 
by voluntary efforts, a reformatory school has been put in action by 
the subscriptions of people, who agree amongst themselves to do it, 
a power is given to the Commissioners of the Treasury to allow such 
sum as they may think desirable for the care and maintenance of the 
children committed to that reformatory—a provision of a most im- 
portant character, as I shall show you just now, with reference to 
the pecuniary interest of the ratepayers of the community. That 
being so, another provision made by the act of parliament is this— 
if a child is sent to a reformatory sqhool, and if the parent of the 
child is competent to pay anything towards his maintenance, it is 
provided, by the 15th. section, that that parent may be compelled to 
pay for that object any sum not exceeding five shillings a week. 
That is a most valuable provision with reference to the working of 
the act of parliament. I do not think it important to communicate 
anything more to you with reference to the machinery under which 
our institution is to work. It is not necessary to say to you, 
whether you regard the necessities of society or the moral and social 
results which may and must arise from the operation of that machi- 
nery, that it is of the greatest possible public importance. I have a 
number of statistical details before me, showing most distinctly that 
in this city of Dublin there are, year after year, hundreds of juvenile 
offenders sent to prison under 16 years of age, as to the majority of 
whom it may fairly be said, that if they were not sent to corrupting 
prisons they might become as honest as any other people in the 
whole community (cheers.) : 

It is further apparent from those statistics, with which I shall not 
now trouble you, and from the report read by my friend F ather 
Lynch, that these unhappy children are sent to jail not ne na 
twice, but in many cases five, ten, and twenty times, aye 
times. Hundreds of times children under 16 years of age have vi 
sent to jail, and discharged from jail, and the hundredth time they 
were infinitely worse than before they went to jail at all. Doo 
acquainted with the working of criminal courts m Trelana and va 
land has any doubt at all of this—that even with the improvemen 
to which J] have pointed in our common jails—and they are Jit 
and blessed in their operation, so far as juvenile offenders wie i 
cerned—these common jails, up to the present hour, are hot 

‘ Ripe ye" And when a 
corruption and mereschools of crime (cries of hear, hear.) fess folly 
little child who has fallen from virtue, perhaps from ain bree pa- 
perhaps from want, perhaps from the gross misconduct 0 : 

’ ‘whi ’ is sent into agaol he gee 
rents, for which heisnotresponsible, when he is s 
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there, not to learn morality, not to be instructed in religion, but to 
herd with those who have been contaminated already, and whose 
t delight will be to contaminate him (cries of hear, hear.) 

And so deeply have I, in my own individual person, been impressed 
by the state of things, that when, in my judicial position, it has been 
my duty to deal with juvenile criminals, time after time I have 
thought it right, and within my competency, rather to refuse to 
unish them at all than to send them to prisons where they must be 
corrupted and debased (cheers.) But that is a thing which cannot 
go on to any extent, because the example of unpunished crime would 
induce others to become criminal (hear.) What is the alternative ? 
The alternative is this. Continue your jail system, continue the 
contamination, the destruction of body and soul of the youth of the 
country—or establish Reformatory Institutions, in which they will be 
restored to virtue, to society and to God (cheers.) I am informed 
that when it has been stated in the newspapers that some of your 
excellent city magistrates have sent children to reformatory schools 
forthree orfour years,there has been some feeling of dissatisfaction,and 
it has been asked, why should they be incarcerated such a length of 
time for a small offence? They are not sent there by way of pun- 
ishment, but because it is ascertained, by those who understand the 
working of criminal jurisprudence, that short imprisonments are of no 
value ; and that in order to found areal character for virtue and 
morality you must make the detention in the institution, to which 
the convict is consigned, lorig and continuous enough to create good 
habits in substitution for the bad (cheers.) Therefore, so far let no 
humane and good man feel any objection whatever to those institu- 
tions upon that accouut, especially. when he remembers that so soon 
as the managers of a reformatory school discover that the child is fit 
to go to honest labour, and so soon as they can find honest labour 
for him, he may leave the school, whatever may have been the period 
originally fixed for his continuance there (cheers.) A word upon 
another and highly important point. The act of parliament provides 
that each child shall be committed to a reformatory under the con- 
trol of persons exclusively of his own religion (loud cheers.) This 
I'say, is a most important provision, because a child living ina 
teformatory institution must live there as in a family. Thus it is in 
Mettray, to which I have already called your attention. The result 
plainly is, that if you do not bring religion to bear on the family the 
improvement of the children is impossible (cheers.) It is plainly 
vain, with reference to the criminal, whether young or old, to attempt 
his reformation unless through the divine influence of our religion 
(cheers ;) and the influence of religion cannot be brought to bear, in 
all its saving and controlling power, unless the teacher shall incul- 
cate his own religion without the disturbing interference of any 
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other. And this is one of the matters which should especially comm- 
end these institutions to the people of this country, because they 
secure a perfect freedom from all apprehension of meddling impro- 
perly with the religion of the children. And now we can look each 
other in the face—Protestant and Catholic—and wish each other 
(rod speed in a work which, whether done for Catholics or Protes- 
tants, must be done honestly and fairly—the Catholic protecting and 
advancing his co-religionists—the Protestant protecting and advane- 
ing his—and all promoting, so far as they can, the common interests 
of humanity in their common country (loud cheers.) I shall only 
say further, that with reference to the principle of Parental Responsi- 
bility adopted by this act, it will operate beneficially in Ireland 
(hear, hear.) A great number of the parents of our criminal chil- 
dren are extremely poor. Many of those children are orphans. In 
such cases, of course, this principle will not operate at all, but it will 
operate most usefully wherever the parent has the power to pay. | 
am told that in High Park, in which there are a number of girls, at 
least half of their parents are capable of contributing to their sup- 
port.— ‘The result of compelling that contribution will be two-fold. 
First, it will relieve the government of the country, and the honest 
people of the country, who are taxed for the maintenance of institu- 
tions of this kind, by compelling the parents to pay for the neglect of 
their duty; and next, when they thus contribute towards the support of 
their children, there will be a moral reaction on themselves, and they 
will be taught a lesson which, as to the other members of their 
families, at least, may induce them to conduct themselves in such a 
way that those members will not become inmates of prisons or refor- 
iatories (applause. ) These are some of the reasons why the people 
should support the movement we are here to advocate. 

Another word, and an important one, because it touches your per- 
sonal interest. So far 1 have been appealing to your religion and 
your humanity ; but I have now to appeal to your mere selfishness—to 
your regard for your own advantage, (hear, hear). Criminal ebildren 
are numerous in Ireland—criminal children are numerous in England; 
and in England some calculations have been made, as to the loss to so- 
ciety from the depredations of such children. It is stated,in a document 
of authority, which I hold in my hand, that in Liverpool alone, there 
are one thousand two hundred and seventy thieves, whose residences 
are known to the police, and whose plunder is estimated at not less than 
200.0002. a year: and, on one occasion, the Liverpool municipal coun- 
cil came to this very startling conclusion, as the result of an mquiry, 
that, in a sinele twelvemonth, the thieves of Liverpool robbed we 
honest people to the amount of 700,000/. I don’t mean to ri! 
that Irish thieves are so prosperous, (laughter), nor do I mean *? ~9 
that the honest people in Ireland suffer so much,—but I do mean te 
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say this,that so far as the pecuniary interests of this metropolis are con- 
cerned, the thieves of the city deprive the citizens of a great deal of 
property ; and if you can, by supporting an institution, such as that 
which we have established, turn the immoral and vicious to virtuous 
courses, to that extent, you save your own pockets and advance your 
own material well-being, (cheers). But there is more than that. | 
have told you that the criminal children in Dublin, and throughout 
Ireland, are continually going back to jail, five, ten, twenty times, 
as the case may be. Criminal children, like other children, con- 
sume something in the way of eatables and drinkables, and a great 
deal of money is required to maintain them, and maintain those who 
superintend the prisons in which they are confined. And, accord- 
ingly, our criminal jurisprudence, in its action, is very expensive in- 
deed, and every criminal child sent back to prison some twenty or 
forty times becomes, in the long run, a very great burden to the 
country (applause). Now, observe that, by taking advantage of 
this reformatory act, you can keep those children out of the common 
gaois, and you will thus preserve the community—the honest work- 
ing community—from serious loss; because if you will make an ef- 
fort, generously, liberally, and manfully, in the first instance, to 
establish on a good foundation, and with good permanent means, 
such an institution as that at Gleneree, the future burden in refer- 
ence to that reformatory, or any other, for the care and maintenance 
of its inmates, will fall substantially on the Consolidated Fund, on 
the general funds of the empire, and not on the funds of your 
locality (applause). These are the reasons I submit to you, 
as sensible men, to induce you to exertion in this good cause. 
It is your duty to make that exertion, having regard to the 
moral and religious obligations which press upon you (hear) ; and it 
is equally incumbent on you to do so if you wish, merely, to serve 
your own substantial interests (cheers). Most fortunately, in Dub- 
lin, we have already this act in most efficient operation, as you have 
heard in reference to Glencree, and, as I shall tell you, in reference 
to other places (applause). We have attached to the reformatory 
at Golden-bridge, a female reformatory, under the same admirable 
management, which, I say again, has made that institution, in my 
judgment, without example in its success throughout the civilized 
world (cheers) ; and you have, in addition, a female reformatory, at 
High Park, working with excellent effect up to the present time. 
As to Glencree, there may be, and have been, some objections to 
the particular position of it ; but, by adopting that position, we have 
been able at once to do what will not be accomplished, in other parts of 
lreland, for many months, perhaps, in some districts, for years. We 
have been able to possess ourselves of a great establishment, which, I 
believe, originally cost the government 10,000/., for almost nothing. 
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The devoted men who have undertaken this great work have 


? 
acted 


in a noble spirit, which should commend them to the best regards of 


all our countrymen (cheers). They have undertaken their task— 
to them, indeed, a labour of love-—with undoubting confidence in the 
Irish people (hear, hear, and cheers). They did not wait until 
funds had been collected, they abandoned their existing institution 
and went to Glencree, although the means remain to be procured 
which will enable them to establish it as it should be established— 
and this they have done with a generous hope, that the Irish peopl 
will do what they have ever done in the cause of religion and hu- 
manity (loud cheers) ; and I pledge myself for you to them that they 
will not be disappointed (cheers). | Another word ; this is substan- 
tially a meeting of the Catholics of Dublin, though I am happy and 
proud to see some of my Protestant friends about me, (cheers). 
But, as I have said, this of necessity is a Catholic Meeting. The 
Protestants of Dublin, I rejoice to tell you, have established a 
Protestant Reformatory for females, and are establishing one for 
males, but the Gleneree Reformatory is. a Catholic institution 
(cheers). I am speaking mainly to Catholics, and doing so, may | 
not say this: that if there rest on any other class of the people of 
this country a duty—a responsibility, with reference to their co-re- 
ligionists, to carry into effect this salutary act, that duty and that 
responsibility press with infinitely greater force upon the Catholies 
of [reland (cheers). And why do I say this ? Because the masses of 
the people are Catholics—because the masses of the people are poor— 
because crime is, of necessity, to a larger extent associated with 
poverty—and because our Catholic criminal children must far out- 
number those of any other community in the country. Therefore, 
we have cast on us a special difficulty and responsibility, and there- 
fore, also, a special duty. But we have also special advantages— 
we have, a people ductile, manageable, impressible, open 
to all the influences of kindness—to all those influences of our 
religion, beyond, I will say, any other people on the face of God's 
earth (loud cheers). I do believe, in my soul, that in no country ot 
Europe could this great experiment be undertaken with higher hopes 
of success —of triumphant success—than in moral and religious 
Ireland. I say, further, that we, as Catholics, have special advan- 
tages counterbalancing our special difficulty and responsibility ; be- 
‘ause we have the benefit of that wonderful moral machinery which 
has been created by the church of our fathers, worked by the bro- 
therhoods and sisterhoods which have been evolved from age to age 
in the bosom of the Catholic church, and labour in the spirit of selt- 
any personal ambition, 


ho will toil for us with 
gold could 


sacrifice without any selfish views—without 
or hope of worldly honor or reward, and w 
unbought devotion—with devotion and success which no 
buy (loud cheers). 
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[ have dwelt upon the material advantages that will spring from 
it, Only one word more: I know the people I address, and I have 
entire assurance that they will nobly answer our appeal, not merely 
for all the reasons I have urged, or any reasons, and they are many, 
of a like character, which might be pressed upon them ; but because 
doing their duty to themselves and to the country, they will feel 
that duty sanetified by their obedience in the doing of it to Him 
who said, ‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me ; forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven” (applause). Those 
words have echoed through the ages, touching the hearts of men 
with something of the tenderness of the Divine humanity. Be sure, 
my friends, they were not spoken only of the children of the great 
ones of the world, who have been dandled in the lap of luxury, who 
never lacked a meal in the day, or a soft bed at night, or the watch- 
ful care of a fond and religious parent: they were spoken by Him 
who, though He was indeed “ holy, harmless, undefiled and separate 
from sinners,”—for sinners were born unto the earth—and lived, 
and laboured, and died for them,—and if of those little ones there is 
a class more dear than another to His sacred heart, it does not ex- 
clude the children of sorrow and of shame—the victims of neglect 
and misfortune—the orphan and the outcast—for whom, under Ilis 
providence, you may accomplish salvation of soul and body for time 
and for eternity (loud applause). 

I beg, in concluding, to move the following resolution :— 


“ Resolved—That reformatory schools, proved to be so valuable 
in France, Belgium, America, England, and Scotland, are required 
in Ireland ; and that advantage should be taken of all the assistance 
afforded to the Irish reformatory schools’ act for the establishment 
of such institutions amongst us.” 


Mr. Sergeant Deasy, M.P., came forward to second the resolution, 
and was received with loud applause. He said he addressed the 
meeting under considerable disadvantage, after the eloquent speech 
of his friend Mr. O’Hagan, to whom the public were so much in- 
debted for the interest he had taken, not only in the question of re- 
formatories, but in all questions concerning the welfare of Ireland 
(applause). At the same time, he had saved him (Sergeant Deasy) 
a great deal of trouble, and, perhaps, the audience, a good deal of 
time, by releasing him from the obligation of entering at large into 
the discussion of the important question before them. He did think, 
however, that he would be inadequately discharging the duty con- 
fided to him by the committee, if he confined himself to the merely 
formal seconding of the resolution. It was now five years since the 
legislature of Protestant England, imitating the example which had 
been so long and unavailingly set in Catholic France, Belgium, and 
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[taly, gave adegislative sanction to the benevolent efforts of those 
enlightened men and women who had been striving to give to their 
own country the benclits which they saw were experienced by other 
countries {rom institutions such as that at Mettray. Amongst the 
names pre-eminenily were those of Matthew Davenport Hill, and 
Mary Carpenter. The reformatory act was first passed for England, 
a similar one was passed for Scotland ; but the legislature consider- 
ed it too hazardous an experiment to introduce a similar measure 
for Ireland. It was apprehended that society in Ireland was too 
much convulsed by religious strife—that the public mind was too 
nervous and sensitive on the subject of proselytism—and that, 
therefore, it would be impossible to introduce the reformatory mea- 
sure with practical beneficial results. He (Sergeant Deasy) thought 
that so far as they had gone they had proof, and the farther they 
went the greater would be the proof, that their fears were eround- 
less. The act had now been in operation in Ireland: it received 
the approbation alike of Catholic and Protestant, and had received 
practical testimony from both by the establishment of a Catholic, 
and, he was glad to say, also a Protestant reformatory (applause). 
During the interval of five years, previous to the introduction of the 
measure for Ireland, the Inspectors-General of Prisons in this country 
had repeatedly called attention to the necessity for it. The admir- 
able efforts of the Directors of Convict Prisons, in reference to the 
establishments at Smithfield and Golden-bridge, and the great  suc- 
cess which attended them, impressed upon the public mind the con- 
viction that still greater success in reforming criminals would be 
achieved in dealing with the tender minds of children. The first 
practical step taken, he was happy to say, was in his own county. 
A large sum was collected in Cork, to which both Protestants and 
Catholics subseribed ; but without the sanction of the legislature it 
was impossible to achieve practical results. Having been furnished 
with a draft of the bill by Mr. Murray, he (Sergeant Deasy) was 
entrusted with the task of passing it through parliament. At first 
he searcely hoped to succeed. He was met in front by some of the 
Tories, and, in flank, by some of his own friends ; and there were 
peculiar difficulties in the way of passing a private bill. At length 
he did sueceed in carrying the measure ; and, he was bound to say, 
that he received considerable assistance in doing so from Lord Naas, 
who, without committing the government, certainly, as far as he could 
without taking that step, co-operated with him (Sergeant Deasy) in 
passing the bill. The bill had now become the law. The foundation 
had been laid, but the superstructure remained to be erected on 1 
(applause). Some of his friends complained that he did not intro- 
duce into the act provisions similar to those existing in England— 
provisions enabling public funds to be applied to the founding ot 











these institutions. He was not in fault. He did introduce these 

provisions, but they were so strenuously opposed that he found it 

was impossible to pass them, and he was, therefore, obliged to ex- 

clude them He repeated that no fault in the matter lay upon him, 

and the matter complained of might hereafter be remedied (hear, 

hear). 

It was also complained that he excluded the corporations of Belfast 

and Derry from the provisions of the Bill. ‘That was an entire misap- 

prehension. He gave to the grand juries and the bodies ex- 

ercising the powers of grand juries, the power of entering into 

contracts for the maintenance of juvenile criminals in reformatory 

institutions ; but the only corporations possessing fiscal powers were the 

grand juries of Dublin, Limerick, and Cork. In consequence of that, 

the corporations of Derry and Belfast, as well as those of Waterford 

and Kilkenny, were necessarily excluded from the bill. Passing from 

these explanations, he now came to the main object of their meeting 
that day. It wasof the most paramount importance that the mea- 
sure enacted, that the reformatory institutions should be essentially 
and exclusively Catholic, and essentially and exclusively Protestant 
(hear, hear.) The most learned advocates of mixed education should 

admit that their principles would be altogether inapplicable to refor- 
matories. It was only by steeping the youthful offender in the religious 
element that he could be ultimately subdued, and for this it was essen- 
tial that they should have the co-operation of men working not for hire 
—not for any earthly reward—but from duty, and a hope of obtaining 
in another world that reward which they must necessarily fail to re- 
ceive here. One of these men the meeting had seen and heard that 
day ; and the present meeting had been convened for the purpose of 
enabling them to have a wider scope, and to exercise their benevolent 
exertions over a larger surface. He had no doubt that the means 
would be given for that purpose. He trusted they would obtain even 
the few thousands to which his Rev. friend (Mr. Lynch) had alluded. 
The Rey. gentlemen was, perhaps, a little too sanguine, but he had 
known even more sanguine anticipations realised from earnest appeals 
to the Irish people. He might appeal to their self interest, but it was 
said that they were not a caleulating people. He might tell them, as 
his learned friend (Mr.O’Hagan), who had had so much experience on 
the subject, had told them, how much their pecuniary interest migit 
be advanced by rescuing juvenile offenders, and preventing them from 
ripening into hardened criminality, but he preferred to appeal to their 
sense of justice, of humanity, and of religion. Appealing to those 
feelings, he asked them by every means in their power to co-operate 
in rescuing from a career ‘of crime those who have as yet but taken the 
first step in its downward path ;—to bring back into society those who 
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might become outcasts and enemies—to bring back, above all, into 
the fold of the Church, those who were at present excluded from it. 
but who he trusted would, through means of these institutions, be 
speedilv and permanently restored (loud applause.) 

Mr. Richard Kelly, T.C., proposed the next resolution—viz :— 


“Resolved—That St. Kevin’s Reformatory School for Catholic 
Boys is worthy of our support, and that we pledge ourselves to aid it 
to the fullest extent of our power.” 


The Very Rev. Dr. O’Connell, who, on coming forward, was loudly 
cheered, seconded the resolution, by which he said the meeting was 
pledged to use every exertion to carry out the good work in which 
they had that day engaged. He was quite sure that there was no 
one present who would not cordially co-operate in that work, and 
that they would obtain from the country at large that general sup- 
port to which an institution of so much value and importance was 
entitled, 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Mr. Cooke, Order of Oblates, Inchicore, came forward 
amidst cheers, to propose the next resolution ; to the effect that col- 
lectors should be appointed by the committee, as might be deemed 
advisable, for the purpose of ratsing funds to place the Catholic 
Reformatory in a prosperous position. From the warm reception 
which they had given to the various speakers, he felt quite sure that 
they would heartily co-operate to carry out that resolution. A great 
work had been originated in the establishment of these reformatories. 
A great principle had been put forward and recognised, not only by 
private individuals but by the state at large, and that great prin- 


ciple was that the reformation of the culprit was chiefly the work of 


religion. If this work were confined simply to the regulation of the 
external conduct of men, the state, with the vast means at its dis- 
posal, would be able to carry it out without assistance from any 
other quarter. But the work of reformation went to the heart. 
The heart must be influenced, the convictions controlled, hope 
awakened, and the conscience lightened of its burden, and this could 
be done by religion alone (hear, hear). If the state wisely supported 
this act for juvenile reformatories because of the advantage likely to 
accrue to society at large—if citizens supported it because of its 
importance to each as a citizen, so the Christian, the Catholic, and 
the Irishman should support it for higher motives still. It was 4 
great religious question; and it was in that light he wished to pre- 
sent it to them, for he knew that what was said on that occasion 
would be carried throughout the land on the wings of the em 
and that many would read the proceedings of that day with joyfu 
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hearts. Men would say that if this reformatory institution had 
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existed years ago, much evil and suffering would have been prevent- 
ed, and many a parent would feel that his boy who now pined in 
gaol or lingered out his life as an exile in a foreign land, or who 
had perished on the scaffold, would have been preserved from crime 
and punishment had such an institution as this existed some years 
ago. The impulse communicated from that place would go through 
theland and stirmany hearts with joy, with hope, and with exultation. 
Had he notseen ithimself? Had he not heardfrom the lips of parents, 
whose children were admitted to reformatories,this consoling reflection, 
that they trusted to see their children returning to them, no longer the 
poor, degraded culprits, with the finger of scorn pointed at them, but 
with intellects cultivated and hearts enlarged by virtue (applause). 

He rejoiced then at the recognition of the great principle that the 
reformation of the culprit belonged to religion. He felt it to be his 
duty to bear testimony to the zeal of those Catholic gentlemen who 
had worked so earnestly to establish this reformatory. It would be 
invidious to mention their names; they were now present who had 
worked day and night in the good cause, and God was cognizant to 
the fact (cheers), As a Catholic priest he felt himself bound to 
bear homage to the rectitude of view taken by the statesmen who 
had given their sanction to this law. It was only right to return 
thanks to the rulers of the state when they had acted wisely and 
generously on this subject. It depended now on the people whether 
they would carry out this institution with vigour and energy, or 
allow it to die a lingering death. The spirit manifested that day, 
showed that they were resolved to sustain the institution and place 
it in a position to confer much benetit on the country. He called 
on them, therefore, to co-operate zealously in the good work. IIe 
called on the poor man to contribute his penny, and on the rich man 
to contribute his pound. He felt sure that from one class of the 
community to which public attention was now much directed—he 
referred to the Young Men’s Societies—they would receive much 
valuable support. Those young men had attended the meeting in 
considerable numbers, doubtless at much personal inconvenience, 
and he thanked them for their presence. He trusted they would 
take up the movement, and themselves become collectors, going 
about, from door to door, soliciting the aid of the rich and of the 
poor in this work of mercy and of religion (loud applause). 

The Very Rev. Dr. Spratt seconded the resolution—He observed 
that the greatest confidence might be placed in the benevolence and 
charity of the citizens of Dublin, and he was sure they would take a 
lively interest in this important question. He might promise on the 
part of the Dublin Catholic Young Men’s Society, that they also 
would do their duty (loud cheers). 

rhe resolution was then put and adopted. 
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The Right Hon. Richard More O’Ferrall, D.L.,M.P., came forwaril. 
and was received with loud cheers. He said he regretted he had not 
the good fortune to be present when the statement was read by 
Father Lynch ; but from what he had heard said by some of the 
speakers, he understood that statement had placed before them the cir- 
cumstances connected with the founding of the Reformatory, and 
had announced its commencement. For many years he had felt, and 
felt strongly, the great benefit reformatory institutions would be to 
this country, and knowing the good they had done in other coun- 
tries, he rejoiced that their operation had commenced in Ireland 
(cheers). It was important to give them full and substantial sup- 
port—important to the rich, for the protection of their property, and 
important to the poor, for the preservation of their children (hear). 
He had no doubt that this great work of charity would be taken up 
as it deserved, and as every work of charity was always taken up in 
Dublin, with zeal, by both mch and poor (hear, hear). He had 
great pleasure in moving that the report read by Father Lynch, and 
of the proceedings of that mecting, be printed and circulated at the 
expense of the society. 

Captain Esmond, M.P., was received with loud cheers. He said 
he had been asked to second the resolution just proposed, and he 
did so with very great pleasure. 1t was not his intention to detain 
them with anything like a speech, even if he were prepared to do 
so. He believed the speeches they had already heard proved that 
whenever Catholic interest, or the Catholic cause, was in any way 
at stake, if the people were ready— as they always were—to respond 
to the call, they had also advocates able and willing to plead that 
cause (loud cheers). They had now the power given them by the 
legislature of providing the means of rescuing young Catholic criminals 
from the paths of vice and infamy. It was, therefore, not for them 
to deliberate whether they could do so or not (hear, hear). ‘They 
were bound to do it, and he was quite certain every person would 
contribute according to his or her means (cheers.) He hailed as a 
happy augury the name of the place where the Reformatory was 
established, “‘ Glencree,” which he believed meant “ Glen of the 
heart” (loud cheers). And he was quite certain the heart of every 
one who desired the welfare of Ireland would be found with the u- 


dertaking, and that ere long, in many other glens of this land, siml- 
lar institutions would spring up (loud cheers). 
The resolution was put and carried. : 
“eSOLU- 


Mr. D. M‘Dermott,J.P., in coming forward to move the next} 
tion, said the explanations which had been given by his disting 
friend, Mr. O’ Hagan, had saved all who followed him from g 
ticulars with respect to the carrying out the details of the af 
Hle was but a short time holding the official position he was honoure 
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with in this city, when it struck him with astonishment how long they 
were without the assistance of such an institution as St. Kevin’s, so 
well calculated to repress crime, and to promote the future virtue and 
happiness of the unfortunate young persons who, from time to time, 
were brought before the criminal tribunals of the city He saw no 
benefit result from sending young persons to jail, for he knew them 
come again and again before the bench charged with the repetition of 
offences similar to ‘those for which they were first committed to prison 
(hear, hear.) They were but strengthened in vice and trained in 
the arts of crime by being sent to jails, from their association with 
old and hardened offenders, and from the absence of any means for 
their reformation (hear, hear.) Such being the case, he sincerely 
hoped, for the sake of the good of the whole community, and indeed 
he confidently expected, after the statements they had heard that 
day, that all would liberally and cheerfully contribute to secure from 
present ruin and future misery the unfortunate young persons whose 
case had been advocated that day (cheers.) He had to move that 
the subscription list be read. 

The Very Rey. Monsignor Yore, D.D., P.P., V.G., was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause on rising to second the resolution. He said he 
felt great happiness to take any part, however humble, in the most 
important proceedings of that important meeting, from which he anti- 
cipated great benctfits to the cause in which they were all so much inter- 
ested. He seconded the resolution, that the subscription list be read. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Mr. P. J. Murray read the list of subscriptions amid loud ap- 
plause. Amongst those on the platform who subscribed were the 
Right Hon. R. M. O’Farrell, £25, (cheers) ; Messrs M‘Swiney, 
Delany, and Co., £25, (cheers ;) Dr. Gray, £5, (cheers ;) Mr. 
M‘Vey, T.C., £5. &e. 

The Rev. Father Anderdon, in moving that Sir E. M‘Donnel should 
leave the chair, and that the Very Rev. Dr. Yore should be called 
thereto, observe 1d that he had listened with delight to the eloquent 
spee plies which had been delivered. The time of words had passed, 
and the time of work was about to commence; and he trusted that 
they would all resolve to do what in them lay to carry out the great 
work of the Glenecree Reformatory (cheers.)” 

The Very Rev. Dr. O’Connell seconded the resolution, and an- 
nounced the subscriptions of the Rey. Messrs Murphy and Irwin, of 
the My etropolitan Church. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Yore having taken the chair, was about to 
speak, when a voice in the body of the meeting said——Ten shillings 
from a lady in the gallery, gentlemen (cheers and laughter.) 

The Very Rev. Dr. Yore said he would be happy to remain there 
until night with such pleasing interruptions, (laughter.) The Very 
Rev. gentlemen said that the labours of the 1 respected gentlemen who 
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had worked so long and so well in bringing the great project to its 
present position, would, he was confident, continue their exertions 
with undiminished zeal (cheers). He asked the meeting to pass a 
vote of thanks tu Sir E, M‘Donnel for his conduct that day, and for 
his great exertions on all occasions in forwarding the great cause. 


(cheers). 


The vote of thanks having been passed by acclamation, 
Sir E. M‘Donnel briefly expressed his thanks, after which the 


meeting separated. 
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gaol, by which the unhappy children were too often ruined in soul 
and body. 

All judges and magistrates are now empowered to send every 
offender under sixteen years of age, who has been convicted before 
them, to a Reformatory Institution for any period not exceeding five 
years. And it is expressly provided, that no child shall be sent to 
any Reformatory, except one under the exclusive management of 
persons of the same religious persuasion as himself. 

Every Catholic Child, therefore, who comes within the scope of 
this excellent enactment, must be sent to a Catholic Reformatory, 
and can be sent to no other. 

But at the same time, the State has abstained from attempting to 
found any such Institutions. That has been left to the voluntary 
efforts of each religious denomination, for it is clear they will be 
much more heartily and efficiently worked in that way than if they 
were the creatures of the State. 

It is then left to Catholic Charity to provide the means of redeem- 
ing and reforming so many poor Catholic children, and to that un- 
failing Charity the Committee confidentially appeal. 

A Reformatory for Male Children has been founded at GLEN- 
CREE BARRACKS, about ten miles from Dublin. The present 
necessity for the speedy completion of this Reformatory is most 
forcibly proved by the fact that, in the year 1858, the number of 
male offenders, whose ages did not exceed sixteen years, convicted 
in Dublin alone, and who might have been sent to a Reformatory, 


amounted to over FIVE HUNDRED. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RE- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


DECREASE OF CRIME IN IRELAND, 


The 37th report of the Inspectors-General on the general 
state of the prisons of Ireland (1858) has appeared in the shape 
of a thick pocket blue-book. ‘The report properly so called 
states that on New Year’s day, 1859, there were 2,844 
prisoners immured in the gaols and prisons in Ireland, against 
3,265 in 1858, 3,419 in 1857, 3,061 in 1856, and 5,080 in 
Isdo. It is gratifying to be informed that crime has ‘largely 
decreased in Ireland. The reduction in crime in 1858 has 
even exceeded that in 1857, and is, on the whole, more satis- 
factory in its nature than in any of the preceding years in which 
this gratifying result has been noticed, for it has been more 
substantial, more general, and more equally distributed. In 
1857, although the decrease was large, it was almost entirely 
confined to females ; ; but in 1858 it has taken place in both 
sexes to nearly the same amount, not only as regards the 
number of comuuittals, but also in the daily average number 
coniined in prisons. In juvenile crime, too, the improvement 
noticed last year has been fully maintained, the number of 
offenders of this class having fallen to such an amount as may 
easily be dealt with in the reformatories which are being estab- 
lished throughout the country. Last year misdemeanours and 
drunkenness formed exceptions to the general rule of the di- 
minution of crime ; but an examination of the tables will show 
that in 1858 there was a decrease in every description of crime, 
with the sole exception of breaches of the revenue laws, in 
which a very trifling increase has occurred, and in military 
offences, Crime has decreased in the county and city of Dublin 
(the city being a county in itself), in Cork (county and city), 
in the city of ‘Limerick, i in Wicklow, in both ridings of Tip- 
perary, in Queen’s County, and in Carlow. Crime has in- 
creased, as regards both sexes, in Antrim, Louth, and Donegal ; 
as regards males, in Meath, Roscommon, Sligo, and Fer- 
managh ; and as to females, in Drogheda (Louth), King’s 
County, and the city of Kilkenny. The decrease in the 
committals of 1858 was 5,667, or 14 per cent.—viz, 15 per 
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cent. in the male, and 12 in the female. The committals of 
females were 43 per cent. of the whole, against 42 in 1857. 
It appears from the premises that the reduction of crime, which 
in 1857 was exclusively confined to females, was, in 1858, 
distributed equally, or nearly so, between the two sexes. The 
largest decrease occurs in convictions under the Vagrant and 
Larceny Acts. Drunkenness has also apparently diminished 
very considerably, but the tables afford no certain test, Four 
men were condemned to death last year, and. 243 to penal 
servitude for life and for various terms; 107 women were so 
condemned. 638 persons were fined, and the sentences of 155 
were respited and not passed. 14,246 males and 12,507 
females were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Of 
33,999 persons of both sexes committed last year, 6,493 read 
and wrote, 6,662 read imperfectly, 1,718 could spell, 1,214 
knew their letters, and 14,498 were “ wholly illiterate ;” 3,790 
only of those committed were Protestants, and 709 Pres- 
byterians, the great majority, 29,041, being members of the 
Catholic persuasion. ‘There is a marked decrease of juvenile 
crime ; one-fourth of those committed were orphans, and two 
fifths of them had lost one parent. Reformatory schools 
alone can provide for this class. As to the state of education of 
the prisoners on committal, there has been scarcely any change 
in the last two years ; the improvement observable in the males 
in this respect, in 1858, not having progressed, and, on the 
other hand, the females not having retrograded, as was the 
case in 1857. Of the males committed in 1858, thirty-seven 
per cent. could read and write well, and thirty-five per cent. 
were wholly illiterate. Of the females only 10 per cent. could 
read and write well, while no less than 52 per cent. of them were 
wholly illiterate. From the above return it appears that 11" 
per cent. of the prisoners committed in 1858 belonged to the 
established church; 2°36 per cent. were Presbyterians ; and 
86.33 per cent. were Catholics. ‘The jails were very healthy 
during the year ; only 88, or 1 in 1,000, died, against 61, oF 
lin 719, in 1857. The expenditure of all the jails ve 
78,834/. against 77,0562. in 1857. The total cost “" - 
prisoner was 23/2. 18s. 9°6d. against 22/. Os. 17d. Wo ence 
‘The inspectors appear to prefer the “separate to the “ clas 
cation” system of discipline. 
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Second Report of the Inspector of Reformatory Schools of 
Great Britain. 


It is a subject of great satisfaction to be able to state that these 
schools have steadily improved in their internal discipline, and ad- 
vanced in general usefulness, since my last report, many of the 
defects mentioned in that having been remedied or materially les- 
sened, and a more marked effect produced on the general amount of 


juvenile crime. 

] propose, first, 
condition ; and, secondly, 
which those results may be ma 
manence secured, appending, as before, 


the schvols now certified. 
On December 31, 1857, forty-five reformatories,* viz., thirty-four 


for boys, teu for girls, and one receiving both boys and girls, Had 
been certified in England ; and eight, viz., three for boys, one for 
girls, and four receiving both boys and girls, had been certified in 


Scotland. 
The following schools have been certified in the course of the year 


1858 :— 
England.—The Industrial Home for Girls at Ipswich, certified 


June 18, 1858. 
The Devon and Exeter Girls’ Reformatory at Exeter, certified 


June 26, 1858. 
The Boys’ Home, Wandsworth, certified October, 18, 1858. 
Wales.—The Glamorganshire Reformatory for Boys at Howdref 
Genol, near Neath, certified March 4, 1858. 
Scotland._-The Boromuirhead Reformatory for Girls near Edin- 


argh certified April 23, 1858. 
The Catholic Girls’ Reformatory at Dalbeth, near Glasgow, 


certified June 23, 1858. 
_ The reformatory originally opened by the North-Eastern Society 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, has, however, been closed, the inmates being 
transferred to the newly opened institution at Netherton, near 


Morpeth. 
The whole number, therefore, of certified schools on December 


31, 1858, was— 


to report the statistics of their operations and 
to review their results, and the means by 
de still more favorable and their per- 
a notice in detail of each of 


ENGLAND - vob Boys one oes 34 
Girls eve ove 12 
*Boys and Girls... l 
Waters ih .. Boys ove ] 
—48 
ScoTLAND ivi sas Boys eee or 3 
Girls eve eee 3 
*Boysand Girls... 4 
—10 





* By an oversight in correcting the press this number was stated in 
page 4 of my last report as forty. 

* It is scarcely necessary to re 
say the least) to receive into t 


mark, that it is very inexpedient (to 
he same school, however ingeniously 
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In all fifty-eight; of which six are for Catholic children, viz., throo 
for boys and two for girls in England, and one for girls in Scotland, 

The establishment ofa reformatory for Catholic boys in Scotland 
is in contemplation, a considerable number of untrained or ill-train. 
ed Catholic children requiring reformatory treatment, being now 
found in Glasgow, Dundee, Edinburgh, and other large Scotch 
towns. Should the requisite funds, however, not be provided, it may 
be found possible to imeet all the material difficulties of the case 
and to combine Catholic and Protestant children in the same refor. 
matory, and so avuid the expense and the exclusiveness incidental to 
distinct and rival establishments, by upplying the principle of separ. 
ate religious instruction recognized in the last Reformatory A: t, 
20 & 21 Vict.c.55. Such an arrangement exists. and has been for 
some time acted on inthe * United Industrial and Nageed Schools” 
in Edinburgh, which I have inspected several times, and with great 
satisfaction ; and it has been a subject of anxious deliberation with 
the committee who are now forming a reformatory for boys for 
Edinburgh and its vicinity, whether to adopt and act upon this prin- 
ciple of union, or to confine-the benefit of their schools to Protestauts 
alone. I have felt great difficulty in advising on this point. It is 
evident that in many respects the advantages of the “ united” 
system are great ; the danger attending on it is, that in avoiding dis. 
tinctions, and reconciling differences, the life and earnestness of the 
teachers may be arrested, and their influence interfered with, and 
especially that in consulting the scruples and meeting the wishes of 
the instructors of one denomination, the principles and religious 
interests of the children belonging to the other may be compromised. 

This does not seem to have been the case in the united industrial 
schools above referred to. Lessons on and from the Bible are 
given in each division of the schools, and the scriptural knowledge 
and intelligence of the children whom I had the opportunity of ex- 
aminuing in the Protestant department of them, are decidedly above 
the average. 





divided and arranged, inmates of both seres of the reformatory class. 
The young offenders detained in Reformatories are often of 15 and even 
16 or 17 years of age, and have been necessarily familiar, in most cases, 
with vice and immorality, as well as crime, before they have been com- 
mitted to the school. To throw boys and girls of such ages and with 
such antecedents into familiar intercourse in the same institution, and to 
have them in the close neighbourhood of adjacent departments, only 
separated by partitions in the house and fences in the playground, can- 
not but be productive of much moral risk to the inmates, and much 
hindrance to the Superintendents. I am glad to be able to report that 
the managers of the Reformatory at Sunderland are making arrange- 
ments to limit the operations of their present school to one sex only 
boys), and to provide a separate institution for girls ; that the inmates 
of the Reformatory at Stranraer are about to be removed from the poor- 
house to premises in which the two sexes will be effectually separated ; 
and that a new Reformatory having been established near Paisley, in 
pursuance of the munificent bequest of a lady of that town (Miss Kibble), 
the boys will be removed thither from the present school, and the pre- 
mises now occupied appropriated to the accommodation of the yirls only. 
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{ cannot but wish, therefore, that the experiment might be fairly 
tried, and so the difficulties of dealing with the mixed population of 
our large towns be in time more easily and fully met. 

{ would take the opportunity of recording here my obligations to 
the managers of the Roman Catholic reformatories under my 
inspection, for the readiness and friendly spirit they have evinced in 
ali my communications with them. They have given me credit for 
a sincere desire to help them in the work they have undertaken, and 
have kindly acknowledged the assistance which I have from time to 
time been enabled to afford them. The social interests involved in 
the reformatory question are, indeed, too large to allow religious 
partizanship or sectarian differences tu interfere. The only point on 
which any difficulty has been experienced—or, rather, has been sug- 
gested—is the examination of the children on subjects connected with 
their religious training. Upon this point the rule which I have 
uniformly acted on, in inspecting a Catholic reformatory, has been to 
ask no questions myself, but to request the superintendent, or the 
priest or school teacher engaged in the instruction of the children, 
to examine them in my presence on the usual subjects of religious 
and moral duty, my object being rather to judge of the efficiency of 
the teachers as to style and method, than to inquire into the par- 
ticular points of dectrine or discipline that formed the basis of their 
teaching. This course is calculated to give offence to no one, and at 
the same time is likely to benefit the schools, by enabling me to bear 
witness to the Protestant portion of the public, that the main essen- 
tials of religious and social duty are effectively inculcated in them, 
It makes it practically optional with the directors of the Catholic 
reformatories whether such examination shall take place or not ; thus 
any appearance even of religious interference is effectually removed. 

In addition to the reformatory for Edinburgh just referred to, 
three others are in course of establishment, and will be shortly in 
operation:—a small farm school for Monmouthshire, near Ponty- 
pool; alarger farm school, of the same kind, for Liverpool, &c., at 
Newton, near Warrington; and a ship reformatory (on the model of 
the “Akbar ” school frigate), for London and the Southern Coun- 
ties, in the Thames. 





There were 1,830 boys and 354 girls under detention in England 
on December 31, 1858, of whom 1,364 boys and 224 girls were in 
Protestant and 466 boys and 130 girls in Catholic Schools 
The number under detention in Scotland on the same date was 472 
boys and 141 girls, of whom 4 girls were in a Catholic reformatory- 

The admissions and discharges during the year were— 


For England— 


Protestant Catholic 

Schools. Schools. 
Admissions— Boys A . 569 119 
Girls ~ ° 105 35 
Discharges—Boys - : 329 76 
Girls . . 39 3 

And for Seotland— 

Admissions—Boys ‘ ° 125 0 
Girls : - a2 4 
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Discharges-— Boys - 4 59 0 
Girls . - 29 ! 0 

The admissions and discharges, however, include 51 children 
transferred from one reformatory to another during the year, and 
five re-admitted. 

_The total of fresh cases admitted was therefore 953, and the total 
discharged 484, 

The full particulars of the admissions and discharges for the 
several reformatories will be found in detail in the returns appended 
to the report. 

I may state here in general, that of those admitted 104 were under 
eleven years of age, and 245 between eleven and thirteen ; more than 
half were thirteen years old and upwards. 395 bad not been in pri- 
son previously to the offence for which they were committed for de- 
tention in the reformatory ; 300 had been previously in prison twice 
and upwards. 

Of those discharged, 23 had died; 66 emigrated ; 67 had enlisted 
or been sent to sea; 66 had absconded or been committed to prison, 
or expelled as incorrigible ; 262 had been apprenticed, placed in 
service, or assisted to employment in England.* 

Most of the reformatories now in operation have their full com- 
plement of inmates, and the difficulty of getting admission for the 
young offenders who are thought to be proper subjects for reformatory 
treatment, and sentenced accordingly, is now considerable. As the 
admissions will for some time yet exceed the discharges, this difficulty 
can only be met by the enlargement of the existing schools or the 
establishment of others. To what extent additional accommodation 
will be required can as yet hardly be definitely judged of. But the dim- 
inution in the numbers of the class for which the schools are needed 
has been so considerable that there seems good reason for anticipating 
that a very moderate increase of our schools will suffice. This wiil, 
however, be best discussed in the latter portion of my report.t 


In reviewing the results and the future operation of the certified 
reformatories, there are three points for inquiry. 

ist. What has been the effect of these reformatories up to the 
present time on the individuals committed to them, and on the crim!- 
nal class of juveniles in genera] ? 





* Some of the Returns made to me in the previous year did not 
accurately distinguish between the inmates strictly under detention 
and the free and voluntary inmates ; they also included several absent 
from the schools in prison; hence, the numbers stated in my last 
Report to be under detention on December 31, 1857, were in excess 
of the number actually under sentence in the schools. This was 
—boys, 1,953; girls, 370—total, 2,323. ber of in- 

+The following Reformatories could receive a large ee i 
mates with their present accommodation. The “ Akbar is 
Stoke Farm, Thorndon, Glamorganshire, Hants, Devon, anc eon 
Girls, Herts, Newton, Dalbeth, Red Lodge, and Market W eigh ~~ 
The following schools are being, or are about to be enlarge 1 in 
Bradwall, Calder Farm, Castle Howard, Dorset and Wilts: vege sl 
Scotland, Rossie, Stranraer, and Paisley. At the latter place a ne 
Reformatory will shortly open. 
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It may be safely affirmed that the effect has been more considerable 
and more beneficial than might have been at all anticipated. Any of 
those who have had to do with young criminals, and especially with 
those of our large towns, will agree in the assertion, that to undo 
the effects of their early initiation into crime, to arouse a real sense 
of shame, a consciousness of degradation, a desire of rising to a 
higher standard, a courageous resolution to break off old associations 
and long-practised habits, and strength to bear the hardships, and 
struggle with the difficulties attendant on their entrance or return to 
honest and industrious life, is no light matter. At their still almost 
childish age there is little of experience and still less of judgment or 
conscience to work upon; the lower pleasures of idleness and sensual 
excitements are appreciated ; the higher ones of independence, use- 
fulness, and more refined and intelligent persuits are unknown. The 
soil in which to plant the seed has almost to be formed, as well as the 
seed itself to be sown and stimulated ; and though their youthful age 
makes them, on the one side, more open to impression, it renders 
them also more unstable, and more apt to fall again under vicious in- 
fluences,and follow dishonest examples,when released from the school, 

It would not be a matter of surprise, therefore, if a large propor- 
tion of the young offenders sentenced to detention in our reforma- 
tories were found after all to have relapsed ; if the cases in which the 
boy or girl lived honestly and soberly when sent back into the com- 
mon world of industrial life around them, were the exception, and 
the reverse the rule. It is, therefore, very satisfactory to be able to 
assert that the result is exactly opposite to this, and that the relapses 
and reconvictions of the young offenders discharged from detention 
up to the present time form but a moderate per-centage of the whole. 
1 have obtained a return of the number discharged up to the 3lst 
December, 1857, and of the proportions of those that have been again 
convicted, and that are known to be doing thoroughly well, up to the 
present time. The results are, that of 410 discharged up to that 
date only 50 have been convicted, and 215 are known to be going 
on satisfactorily. This return is less favourable than such returns 
will be in future, as it embraces the initial stages of most of the 
reformatories, during which the discipline and arrangement of the 
schools were imperfect, and many of the inmates were lost by deser- 
tion. It may be safely assumed that in their more settled and better 
organized condition the per-centage of success will considerably 
increase. 1 have limited myself to the results as regards — 
criminals committed under sentence to these schools, ad 
enlarged the inquiry so as to comprehend all the voluntary inmates 
who have been received on their own application or by arrangement 
with their friends, I should have added largely to the favourable side 
of the account; but it seems fairer to deal only with those whom 
our reformatory legislation aims at, and for whom the certified 
schools are more specially opened, as more distinctly criminals. 

But I have long felt that the individual reformation and rescue of 
the offender is a matter rather of individual religions charity than of 
social policy or duty. The Christian is called on to seek and to save 
what is lost; but the statesman and the community are most con- 
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cerned with the effects of reformatories on the general amount of 
crime, and in reference to the protection of the property, and the 
moral health of society at large. If, in converting and rescuing one 
criminal, reformatories only made room for another, and by their 
efforts for the bad discouraged the good, they could have no claim 
to be supported as useful institutions to the public, however they 
might appeal as missionary efforts to the sympathies and sense of duty 
of the philanthropist. 3 P 

I have endeavoured, therefore, to ascertain what has been the 
social effect of the reformatory system as regards the number of 
youthful offenders generally, and especially in those districts where 
the system has been practically brought to bear, and reformatory 
schools established. Mr. Redgrave has kindly furnished me with the 
numbers of offenders under 16 years of age sentenced on indictment 
or summary conviction in England and Wales, and in the several 
counties in which reformatories have been established, during the 
year ending September 30, 1858. By comparing these with the 
numbers similarly returned in the judicial statistics for 1857 and 
1856, the following results are obtained :— 

The number of juveniles under 16 sentenced at Quarter Sessions, 
Assizes, or by Summary Conviction, in England and Wales, was— 





For the Year ending Sept. 30, 
Sentenced to Imprisonment. 





1856. 1857. 1858. 











Under 12 Years ... Boys - | 1,674 | 1,622); 1,018 
» _ .. Girls a 316 255 é nn 
Between 12 and 16 ... Boys .. | 10,1384 | 9,200) 5,00 
» ” ... Girls sm 1,857 1,424 909 
Total PRE ... | 18,981 | 12,501 7,622 











tn 





These numbers in each case include the children sentenced a 
tention in reformatory schools, these being in all cases committed In 
the first instance to prison. pemerers 

The number so sentenced was, for the same years, as 10ll0WS :— 





| 
For the Year ending Sept. 30, 
Sentenced to Detention. bs 


1856. | 1837. { 1808. 








, ] 
Under l2 years one i rs ~ “ 
tirls we ; 
29 cee sali ‘€ 0 583 
eee adeka .. Boys + | 403 | 87 2 
Between 12 and 16 Gicle . 60 123 127 
”> x” 








Total ae i 534 1,119 849 
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The diminution in the number of commitments of offenders under 
16 for the year 1858 was, therefore, just upon 40 per cent. as com- 
pared with the year 1857, and above 45 per cent. as compared with 
the year 1856. This fact is the more remarkable as the total commit- 
ments of all ages for the year 1858 amounted to 118,162, corres« 
ponding to a total of 124,823 for the year 1857, and of 113,736 for 
the year 1856, exhibiting a decrease of only six per cent. in the one 
case, and ap increase of four per cent. in the other. 

It is encouraging to observe that the number of commitments to 
reformatories also decreased in 1858 as compared with the year pre- 
ceding. This shows a steady decrease to the amount of 25 per cent. 
as compared with the numbers for 1857. ’ 

On the second point I have taken the districts in which reforma- 
tories were established previous to December 31, 1857. The results 
in these bear chiefly on the assertion that such schools would prove 
to be a premium and incentive to juvenile crime in their vicinity. 
From the scarcity of reformatories on the one hand, and the want of 
arrangements with the magistracy of the district on the other, many 
of the older schools have received the majority of their inmates from 
distant localities, and so have acted but remotely on the county or 
borough with which they are naturally connected. In almost every 
instance, however, a large and regular decrease will be found in the 
commitments of the district examined :— 

In the district embracing Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, Worces- 
tershire, and Somersetshire, and containing several of the schools 
that were earliest opened, as Hardwicke, Saltley, Kingswood, Stoke 
Farm, Woodberry Hill, and the Warwickshire Reformatory for 
boys, and Red Lodge, Arno’s Court, Allesley, and the Birmingham 
Reformatories, for girls, we find the commitments of juveniles under 
16... 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
Boys m - 999 809 622 
Girls “ - 188 151 108 


Th the North-Western District, embracing Lancashire and Che- 
shire, and containing Bleasdale, Bradwall, and “ Akbar” Reforma. 
tories for boys, and Toxteth Park and Mount Vernon for girls, and 
contributing a considerable proportion to the Catholic reformatories 
ah Bernard’s and Arno’s Court, the numbers committed under 

were— 


1656. 1857. 1858. 
Boys - - 1,979 1,718 1,375 
Girls - 477 317 220 


In the North and North-Eastern District, embracing Cumberland, 
Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, and containing the refor- 
matories at Carlisle, Newcastle, Sunderland, Castle Howard, and 


Calder Farm for boys, we find the commitments of boys under 16 
to have been— 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
1,133 965 897 
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In Bedford, Northampton, Norfolk, and Suffolk, containing the 
schools at Northey, Tiffield, Buxton, and Thorndon, we have the 
number of commitments of boys under 16— 

1856. 1857. 1858. 


435 398 315 
In Herts, Essex, Kent, Sussex, Middlesex, and Surrey, containing 
or connected with the Herts and Essex Reformatories, the Home in 
the Kast, Brook Green (Catholic), and Red Hill for boys, and the 
School of Discipline and Rescue Society for girls, we have the num- 
bers committed— 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
' Boys © - 5,627 5,216 4,124 
Girls - > 3 647 563 


It should be remarked, with reference to the metropolitan districts, 
that having no power to retain unwilling inmates, or to make the 
parents contribute to their support, the managers of the London 
reformatories have laboured at a disadvantage as regards any regular 
and systematic repression or prevention of crime. The commit. 
ments of juveniles under 15, in the metropolitan police district, have, 
however, decreased from 2,762 in 1856, and 2,800 in 1857, to 2,328 
in 1858. The Middlesex Industrial Schools are at length in oper- 
ation, though as yet but on a small scale. With these, the ‘ Corn- 
wall” school ship and the Boys’ Home, and the other reformatories 
now certified in the neighbourhood of London, it may be anticipated 
that a marked impression will be made on the still formidable amount 
of youthful delinquency of the metropolitan counties. 

Similarly favourable results to those shown above are found in 
Devonshire, Hampshire, Wilts, and Dorset. 

The number of boys committed under 16 were— 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
In Devonshire - ° 202 188 153 
In Hants ° m 239 255 189 
In Wilts © " 37 56 4] 
In Dorset - - 52 47 38 


In Berks the commitments of boys decreased from 69 in 1856 to 
62 in each of the two following years. 

In Leicestershire alone of all the counties in which reformatories 
have been established, the commitments of juveniles have increased, 
being 100 in 1856, 126 in 1857, and 157 in 1858. 

The next important question to be answered is, What rules and 
principles must be observed in the management of Reformatories, to 
preserve and increase their usefulness ? , 

First of all, their tone of discipline, dietary, industrial occupation, 
lodging, habits of recreation, &c. &c., must be made strict, and must 
have something of the hardness which St. Paul prescribes one 
essential element of the Christian’s training, and which, if needfu 
for the formation and development of characters of the common “oo 
must @ fortiori be still more wanting for the correction an 
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reformation of those who have fallen away in weakness, or been 
corrupted by vice. Self-will, disorder, idleness, and sensual indul- 
gence, have more or less been the causes of their perversion. A 
manly training to obedience, regularity, industry, and self-control 
is the needful remedy. It is one of the advantages of the certified 
reformatory, in which the offender is detained by law, as compared 
with the refuge from which he is free to depart, and in which he 
needs to be induced and persuaded to stay, that the regulations may 
be more strict, the food plainer, and the work more exact and 
regular, without endangering your hold on the inmate whom you 
wish to retain and benefit. On this point I think the views of most 
managers have been considerably modified by experience, as I acknow- 
ledge my own to have been also. There is little of the petting and 
bribery which, at the outset, obtained here and there. The principle 
of duty is more clearly insisted on ; persuasion less trusted to. You 
do not find the really capable masters and superintendents now speak 
of dealing with boys by some mystical process of individual training. 
The common law of family and social regulation is more appealed 
to, and the child shown what it ought to do, and required to do 
that as a duty to God and to itself, not as a favour to its friends and 
instructors. The result is seen in the improved look and manner 
of children. The coarse, impudent, exacting demeanour, once far 
from uncommon, is now rarely met with. Confidence without 
familiarity on the part of the child; kindness without weakness or 
flattery on the part of the teacher ; earnestness in everything—work, 
devotion, school instruction or play ; self respect, in personal clean- 
liness and neatness ; order in daily habits and meals: these are the 
marks of a successful reformatory; and, in proportion as these 
increase, the school will be more and more useful. 

2d. The responsibility of parents must be enforced. I am glad to 
be able to report that out of the 772 cases admitted into English 
reformatories last year, 644 have been inquired into by the police, 
in pursuance of instructions sent to them from my office, and in 340 
cases the parents are paying towards the children’s maintenance ;* 
in addition to these, the parents of 257 other children admitted in 
previous years are under payment ; the amounts collected during the 
last year having been— 

£8, & 

For the Quarter ending March 31 - - 194 7 7 
June 30 - - 224 4 7 
September 30 366 19 2 
December 31 368 5 4 


ds 3) 


33 33 


ae 9 





Total for the year - - 1,153 16 8 





The amount is of less consequence than the moral effect of en- 
forcing the principle. A variety of cases show that the fact of pay- 
ment being thus required, and imprisonment incurred when a fair 





_* Of the remaining 128, 59 were orphans and 69 reported as des- 
titute or deserted. 
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payment is wilfully neglected or refused, has made parents more 
careful of their children, anc’ caused them to take more active 
measures to keep them out of the reformatory, and so out of prison, 
The weekly tax of eighteenpence, or even ninepence a week, is un- 
doubtedly felt very stringent, even in cases where the child must 
have cost more at home. [I have no reason to doubt but that the 
amount of the payments, and the beneficial influence they exercise, 
will steadily increase, The directing and carrying out this part of 
the reformatory system is the most laborious and least agreeable 
part of the duties of my office, involving a continuous vigilance, 
and, in consequence, a large and regular correspondence with the 
police authorities in all parts of England, I fully believe, however, 
that it is a sine qua non of the system, not so much as a check on its 
abuse as an element of its usefulness. By it the Reformatory acts 
on the parents and the families of the offenders at home, as well as 
on the offenders themselves in the school, exercising a preventive 
influence on those, as well as a curative one on these. It is satisfac- 
tory to add, that, as a general rule, the cost at which this influence 
has been brought to bear, and these payments obtained, is very 
moderate. The amount paid for law expenses and inquiries for 
1858, including the charges of special agency in London, where 119 
cases have been enquired into during the year, and 210 persons 
are now under contribution, and in Liverpool, where 84 cases have 
been investigated, and 84 parents are under payment, has been 
£211 6s. 3d.; and, if the salaries of the two clerks now employed 
in the office be added to this amount, the total does not reach one 
half of the sum collected. In connexion with which it may be 
observed, that, under the common penal system of short imprison- 
ment, gradually leading up to transportation or penal servitude, 
the cost of the offenders’ crimes and their punishment was much 
heavier, and the parents altogether escaped. I gladly acknowledge 
the ready and gratuitous assistance I have almost uniformly received 
from the chief constables and other officers of police by whom the 
proceedings have been conducted. Our collections now sprea over 
125 districts, and, with very rare exceptions, are steadily and pune. 
tually attended to, the necessary reports made, and inquiries instituted 
with great regularity and intelligence, and each case handled with 
such fair consideration for the circumstances of the parents them- 
selves, that there has been scarcely an instance of complaint. The 
only serious difficulties that I have had to contend with have arisen 
from the different views that magistrates have here and there taken 
of the cases brought before them, when it has been necessary to 
proceed by summons, or from the injudicious administration of the 
Poor Laws in reference to out-door relief. Such impediments are 
quite the exception. It has been necessary in some cases to apply 
the more penal provision of the Reformatory Act, in consequence of 
the deliberate resistance of the parents to the order which the 
magistrates have made on them. Such resistance usually proceeds 
from parties who have been most instrumental, either by negiers “4 
bad example, in their children’s perversion. The penalty © 
days’ imprisonment has been imposed in several cases. saith 

1 should add that the Ivish Catholic parents are the most difficu't 
to deal with, and contribute the least in proportion to their numbers. 
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My remittance for the year to Red Hill, for an average of 260 
under detention, has been £213; while that to St. Bernard’s, for 
300, has only been £60 ; and to Brook Green, for 70, £46. 

J regret that I am not able to report that any proceedings 
against parents have, as yet, been taken in Scotland. I have had 
the honor of calling your attention, and thus that of the Lord 
Advocate, to this subject, and to suggest a plan by which the present 
machinery (as prescribed by the Statutes 17 & 18 Vict. c. 74, and 
18 & 19 Vict. ec. 87,) might be brought into practical operation. 
The report furnished to the Lord Advocate by the Queen’s and 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer in Scotland disapproves 
of the plan proposed, and states that the existing law, and the method 
of proceeding recognized by that, are amply sufficient for the pur- 
pose. I can only hope that if so the law may be put in force, and 
the social injustice which is inflicted by the continued immunity of 
many parents well able to contribute may be done away with. The 
attention of the managers of the Scotch Reformatories should be 
given earnestly to this part of the system they are assisting to carry 
out. 

Next to these primary conditions of success to the reformatory 
system, I should rank the selection of the right class of offenders 
for commitment under it. Very considerable diversity of view has 
prevailed among the managers of reformatories, and the magistrates 
favourable to their establishment, as to the stage in a young offender’s 
career at which it is right and most expedient to interfere with him, 
and sentence him to a long period of detention in a school. Many 
advocate the committing for a first offence on the ground of rescu- 
ing the child from bad influences and evil courses, while still but 
slightly infected by them; others would not have the Reformatory 
Act put in force till a second or third conviction has shown that the 
child is really one of the criminal class. Without doubt it would 
be inexpedient to establish any absolute rule on the point, cases 
frequently occurring in which a young criminal has long eluded de- 
tection, and in which the first conviction is for the tenth or 
twentieth offence, or in which the child's extreme destitution or 
depraved home make a removal to a reformatory indispensable. 
But, in general, I am strongly of opinion that the sentence of deten- 
tion should not be passed unless there is evidence or strong pre- 
sumption that the offender is really by choice, or by force of circum- 
stances, living by crime and vice. There seems every reason to 
believe that a large proportion of offenders, especially in the rural 
districts, are not convicted a second time ; that the punishment of 
their delinquency has the effect of deterring them from committing 
further offences, or that other circumstances intervene to prevent 
their settling down into regular members of the criminal and convict 
class ; and it is certainly to be deprecated that their family respon- 
sibilities should be broken, and the costly machinery of the refor- 
matory employed unnecessarily. As a rule, therefore, I fully agree 
with Mr. Barwick Baker, to whose sound judgment and practical 
earnes'ness the whole reformatory question owes so much of its 
present satisfactory treatment, that children should not be sentenced 
for petty offences,in the idea that they may become worse,or from the 
feeling that their parents are very poor and of indifferent character; 
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and that the reformatory should be viewed as a hospital to cure real 
disease, and not a sanatorium for more light and transient ailments, 
The recognition of this principle has a most important practical 
bearing on the cost and difficulties of the reformatory system. As 
far as any estiraate can be formed as yet, the class of young offenders 
really living by crime, and professionally engaged in it, amounts toa 
moderate and manageable number; and if the magistrates keep 
these individuals steadily in view, and systematically commit them 
for long periods of detention to reformatory schools, arresting 
their criminal career, and, which is still more important, preventing 
them from acting as the recruiting and training officers for the per- 
version of others, I think there can be little doubt that a complete 
check would be given to the evil we have to deal with. 

Our reformatories now hold about 2,500; the addition of schools 
to receive about 1,000 more would suffice to make us masters of the 
situation,and reduce juvenile deliquency, which is now so serious and so 
systematic, to a moderate amount of casual and easily repressible 
trausgressions. 

So long, however, as so many young offenders of about 15 years 
of age are left at large to be dealt with on the old system of occa- 
sional imprisonment, either because rejected as too hardened for a 
reformatory of the ordinary kind, or because there is no room for 
them, the working of the reformatory system must be imperfect ; 
and this leads me to note, as a fourth essential desideratum, the 
establishment of one or more penal schools on the model of Park- 
hurst, to which the older and more hardened class of young 
criminals should be committed, and in which the discipline and 
training should be of a stricter and more directly corrective cha- 
racter. It is certainly an anomaly, that offenders of the same 
average age should be dealt with so differently as now, without any 
very tangible difference in their offences or their character, one 
being sent to a school for three years, another to a prison for 
three or six months. It would seem far better to adopt the principle 
of the Code Napoleon,—to consider all offenders under 16 as sub- 
jects rather for correctional training in a school of detention than 
for mere short confinement in a gaol, but to assign them toa milder 
or severer system of training as their advance in crime requires. 
At present, many of the most dangerous and mischievous of our 
boy thieves are leit free to pursue their course of licence and plunder, 
to the injury of those who suffer by their depredations, and still 
more to the hurt of the poorer classes, whose children they entice 
and train to follow in their steps. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that the success of the reforma- 
tory system will be materially influenced by the methods adopted 
for providing for the young offenders sentenced to detention when 
discharged from the schools. pat 
I will not repeat what I stated in my last Report ; but, undoudt- 


edly to send a boy back to his bad relatives, and place him among the 
im, must be 


same depraving influences as have already corrupted h “ate: 
to risk, if not to insure, the undoing of whatever good has been Gone, 
’ To send him 


and to waste the money spent upon the process. nag 
out to work his way in the colonies is no doubt, in the end, 


ad- 
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vantage to him, but it is an advantage which he must gain by 
sobriety, honesty, and labour, and which need not be grudged him; 
but the main point to be considered is the advantage to society. 
The community needs to be effectually relieved from his depredations 
and his corrupting example. Experience shows by many hundred 
instances that as an emigrant, being under new and more wholesome 
influence, with a fair market for his labour, and no prejudice against 
him for his antecedents, he becomes useful as a workman or labourer 
in the colony, and as a customer to the old country at home ; whereas, 
if he is placed again amidst former associations, and with his crimi- 
nal status known and registered against him, he is very likely to 
relapse intu crime. For the sake of the honest and unconvicted, 
therefore, he should, if possible, be sent away, so as neither to in- 
terfere with them as a competitor for employment, nor to injure 
them as preying on them, or misleading their yet innocent children. 
Much has been done, and is being done, for thus disposing of the 
bolder and more adventurous class of inmates of reformatories, and 
Ihave endeavoured to impress on the managers and supporters of 
the schools the importance of raising funds specifically for this 
purpose. 

To allow of the boy’s gaining the age and industrial ability, and 
the power of self-support and independent action, which are requisite 
for his emigrating advantageously, I strongly advocate long sentences 
of detention. The Secretary of State having the power of discharging 
the offender at any period of his detention, it is very desirable that, 
in general, no sentence should be less than for three years, or in case 
of very young offenders, four. I think, also, that a fair amount of 
preliminary punishment is of great advantage, unless the state of the 
prison he will be sent to is so bad as to make his sojourn there mo- 
rally injurious, a case which certainly ought not, with our present 
advanced views on penal discipline and social responsibility, to occur. 

I would add, lastly, that if the managers and friends of our refor- 
matories mean to make the system as fully effective and as lasting as 
it ought to be, they will steadily attend to the cost of their schools, 
and will systematically endeavour to repress and prevent all unneces- 
sary expenses in their maintenance and management. 

The cost of a reformatory depends, I believe, on three things :— 

Ist. The period for which it has been established. 

2nd. The order and good discipline maintained. 

3rd. The good sense and practical ability of the master who has 
the immediate charge of it. 

A school recently established must be more expensive, but as it 
gets into thorough working order, and its officers learn their business, 
and an esprit de corps springs up among the inmates, it becomes year 
by year cheaper. herever waste, injury to clothing, tools, and 
furniture, quarrelling and disorder, prevail, the expenses will cer- 
tainly augment; and where the superintendent is negligent and supine, 
or is too free and extravagant as to personal accommodation and 
allowances, or is injudicious and unkind to the children, and the 
cause, therefore, of insubordination or desertion, there also economy 
will be found wanting, and the cost per head will rise. Schools will 
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differ as to their necessary expenses, large schools requiring an ap- 
paratus for accurate accounting, and general superintendence and 
religious instruction and worship, which smaller ones do not. I do 
not, therefore, press the example of any one school too heavily on 
the rest; but I would invite the special attention of the managers 
and committees of reformatories to the annexed table, showing the 
outlay and the cost per head, under the usual items of maintenance 
and superintendence, of all our English reformatories. They will 
not fail to observe that while some schools do their work, and do it 
well, on 18/7. per annum, others cannot do it for 241, and that the 
excess is chiefly on extraneousitems not bearing directly on the main 
sources of expenditure, except in the article of clothing, which exhi- 
bits a remarkable diversity, not to be accounted for, like the differ. 
ences for provisions or fuel and light, by the different prices or 
different habits of the locality. 

I have not yet been as successful as I hope to be in obtaining the 
materials for Judging accurately of the industrial profits of the cer. 
tified reformatories, and the degree in which these diminish the gross 
cost per head of maintenance and management. In several of the 
accounts analysed and arranged in the annexed tabulated returns the 
value of the labour of the inmates detained in the school is estimated 
as worth so much ; a mode of calculation very open to error, and 
liable to mislead Results of this kind can scarcely be certain or 
satisfactory. The value of the work done can only be fairly ascer- 
tained by the difference between what is received for the produce of 
the farm or industrial department and what has been spent in wages, 
materials, &c., in the process of obtaining that produce. This has 
been the system rigidly adhered to in the Red Hill accounts; and 
being able, from careful and minute inspection, to vouch forthe 
thorough accuracy of the results as to cost and industrial return 
which they give, I have recommended the same method and arrange- 
ment as to book-keeping to all other reformatories. Much depends 
on a thoroughly exact and well-ordered plan in the ledgering or dis- 
tributing of the receipts and payments under proper heads. If this 
is carefully attended to, and the accounts paid regularly every month, 
the annual balance sheet at once explains and verifies itself, and at 
the end of any month or quarter the cost of the school under each 
head of expenditure, and its economy or wastefulness, can be at once 
and easily ascertained. This is done with remarkable simplicity nee 
accuracy inthe Hants Reformatory. The accounts of that school 
show how, without any burdensome labour, the out-goings of any 
institution can be simply and regularly analysed, and each part yh 
expenses checked and watched from month to month. I may a “i 
that I am satisfied that a moderate cost incurred in careful book- 
keeping is amply repaid by the greater economy It induces. ; fully 
proved this in my own experience at Red Hill ; and believing that a 
the system of reformatory agency spreads more widely, and vegan 
a more settled part of our penal and educational systems, the npn 
will require with justice that it should be cheap in its cost as We ef 
effective in its operation, I have earnestly pressed the adoption 0 ad 
methodical and exact system of book-keeping on all the managers a 
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committees interested in the schools, and feel great satisfaction in 
stating that method and exactness are now the rule, and slovenliness 
and confusion the exception, in the accounts I have to examine. 

The return of the receipts of the different schools shows the amount 
contributed by the Treasury in 1858, for the care and maintenance 
of the inmates, to have been 43,8461. 10s. 4d. A considerable sum 
(8,5571. 1s, 3d.) will be found to have been paid also by the Com. 
mittee of Council on Education towards salaries of masters, rent, 
cost of materials for industrial training, &c. The allowances thus 
made by the Education Department have now ceased, in pursuance 
of the Minute of December 31, 1857. I think that the managers of 
certified reformatories generally feel satisfied that they should be 
discontinued, the amount paid by the Treasury through the Home 
Office, for the custody and maintenance of the inmates, being fully as 
much as the State ought to be called on to contribute. A well-ma- 
naged and successful reformatory materially benefits the locality it is 
connected with, in lightening the costs of crime, both direct, that is, 
those incurred in its repeated detection and punishment, and indirect, 
that is, those incident to its successful commission and infectious 
example. It seemed, therefore, but just that the locality shvuld 
contribute to the remedy, as it saves by the lessening and lightening 
of the disease. Every school ought, therefore, in fairness, to be 
partly maintained by subscriptions or by grants from the county or 
borough rate. Such local aid also insures more local interest in the 
management of the institution and in the disposal of the inmates on 
their discharge, a point on which purely Government establishments 
have always encountered serious difficulties, and on which, as I have 
already said, the permanent success and value of the reformatory 
school system mainly depends. 

The amount contributed from private sources has been and is very 
considerable. For the last year it reached 13,1022. 19s. 9d. In re- 
gard to this, it must be remembered that almost all the certified 
reformatories now in action have been, in the first instance, estab- 
lished, at a large cost for buildings, land, &c., defrayed entirely by 
private bounty. On the whole, the subscriptions under this head 
for the founding and starting these schools cannot be estimated at 
less than 150,000/, ; anoble testimony to the sincerity and earnest- 
hess with which the promoters of reformatory agency have laboured 
in the cause. 

The State has fairly met and responded to these efforts, and is 
already reaping the advantage of them; a reduction of 40 per cent, 
on the number of young offenders committed to prison, and the large 
diminution of expense and social injury which this represents, is a 
result well worth the amount of direct expenditure incurred in the 
grant for maintenance and management from the Treasury. But I 
cannot but point out that the agency of reforimatory schools as to the 
treatment of the dishonest and convicted classes of our juvenile po- 
pulation is not the only point of view in which their public usefulness 
may be asserted. Concurrent with and provoked by these there has 
arisen a far more active interest in the state and treatment of the 
honest and unconvicted classes too. Attention to the evil to be re- 
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medic d has led to more attention to the causes and sources of the 
evil; and while the few have been doing justice to the criminal, the 
many have been doing more justice to the innocent, and providing 
greater precautions to prevent them from becoming criminals. The 
causes of general education, sanitary improvement, &c., have gained 
indirectly from the progress of the reformatory movement; many 
who objected to the latter, having been stirred up and led by it to do 
their duty more thoroughly in reference to the former. I confidently 
hope that this emulation will continue and increase. The reformatory 
is at present an essential, on grounds equally of justice to the age 
and circumstances of the offender and of policy to the community : 
but none will rejoice more than the very founders and promoters of 
reformatories to see them made less necessary, and their numbers 
gradualiy reduced,—by the enlarged success of preventive agencies,— 
by better and more efficient schools, more wholesome dwellings, more 
kindly relations between the more prosperous and more dependent 
classes, more intelligence and improvement and domestic comfort 
in the homes from which now so large a portion of our juvenile va- 
gabonds and criminals are recruited. 

eg to append to the abov alle ort on the condition of 
I beg to append to the above a detailed report on tl lition of 
the several reformatories I have inspected during the year ; 
And have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
SYDNEY TURNER. 
To the Editor of the Philanthropist. 

Sir—I have received the following letter from Mr. Redgrave, the head 
of the Statistical Department of the Home Office, on the subject of the 
number of commitments of juveniles under sixteen for the year 1858, 
given in page 12 of my last Report on Reformatory Schools. 

‘* Home Office, August 15th, 1859. 

‘‘My Dear Sir—I am very sorry to say that I find the total num- 
bers which I gave you in the progress of my work (the compilation of 
the Judicial Statistics for the year 1858,) as 7622 are erroneous—that 
on the revision of the returns I discovered an important omission had 
been made, and that the numbers should be as stated in the Judicial 
Statistics, 10,829. I cap hardly tell you how vexed I am by this mistake, 
which I must take entirely upon myself—for having given you the oa 
from the tables in progress before I had had time to verify them—a wor 


of some labour. 
‘* Yours faithfully, 
66 SAMUEL REDGRAVE. 
‘*Rev. Sydney Turner.” 


The correction of this total for 1858 makes the numbers for the three 
years 1856-8, given at page 12 of the Report, stand as follows :— 








1856. 1857. 1853. 

Under 12—Boys ... 1,674 ne: 1,622 Gs = 

Girls... 316 ive 255 ods sas 

Between 12 and 16—Boys 10,134 tos 9, 200 vas Her 
Git? 10: o> OR uO" 

10,829 


Total mee 13,981 ee §«=«-—sdO4y, 
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The decrease in juvenile commitments for the year 1858 was therefore 
17:4 per cent. on 1857, and 26°2 per cent. on 1856. This reduction may 
appear at first sight less satisfactory than that which resulted from the 
totals formerly given, and which amounted apparently to 40 per cent, on 
1857, and 45 per cent. on 1858. It isin reality more so. A decrease 
of 40 per cent. in one year was scarcely explicable, and seemed so unlikely 
that I did not dilate on it, or argue from it. It was the more difficult 
to understand because the commitments in the districts where reforma- 
tories had been established, and which Mr. Redgrave furnished me with 
at the same time, and which I gave on pages 14 and 15 of the Report, 
shewed a considerably less rate of diminution, averaging only from 20 to 
28 per cent. The result now established of a general reduction of about 
18 per cent. on the whole of England and Wales, and a reduction in the 
counties in which reformatory agency has been brought to bear, avera- 
ging 22 per cent. is natural and intelligible in itself, and gives surer and 
more lasting ground for expecting a steadily increasing reduction for the 
present and succeeding years, especially as it follows on a decrease of 5 
per cent. already established for 1857, as compared with 1856, and as it 
isaccompanied by a corresponding reduction of 24 per cent. on the num- 
bers committed to reformatories during the year. 

I shall hope to circulate in a few days a short appendix to my Report, 
giving the corrected total and entering more fully into the details of the 
juvenile commitments in the different localities, as the publication of the 
** Judicial Statistics” will not allow of. Inthe meantime I shall be much 
obliged by your insertion of this letter in your columns. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very faithful servant, 
SYDNEY TURNER. 
15, Parliament-street, S.W. 
August 20th, 1859. 


Zo the Editor of the Philanthropist. 


Sir—Allow me, through your columns, to call the attention of my 
brother managers of Reformatories to a point which I think is becoming 
one of much importance to us all. 

Statistics show a great decrease in the number of juvenile offences, 
and though unfortunately by a mistake, which will shortly be explained, 
the diminution proves to be far less than was stated—(the number for 
1858 being 10,329, instead of 7,622, making a decrease on the total of 
1856 of 25 per cent., instead of 45). Yet. when we consider that this 
decrease of 25 per cent. is principally of the oldest and worst of the 
offenders, it rises greatly in importance. 

But the fact is shown not only by statistics, but is felt in our Reforma- 
tories, many of which, as those of Herts, Glamorgan, and Monmouth, 
are very far below their number, while others have increased their 
buildings, but do not find a proportionate increase of applications. 

Ost eounties which have no Reformatories of their own have gone 
on the only just and fair principle, of taking a certain amount from their 
Own rates to pay a small weekly sum to the Reformatory of any other 
county that will receive their boys. This was only strictly fair. If the 
people of county A have voluntarily subscribed to establish a Reforma- 
tory, and have diminished their own crime, and have room to assist 
County B, they will probably be glad to do so; but, certainly, they can- 
hot be expected to do so at their own expense. County B, therefore, 
Falses money from its own rates, and pays, or ought to pay, much more 
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to county A than the difference between the 7s. a-week allowed by 
Government and the actual total cost of the boy in the school. 

This has worked admirably hitherto. The counties which have received 
Foreigners into their Reformatories have had less to pay for the mainte. 
nance of those establishments; and the counties which have paid, have 
been rid of their young criminals at one quarter of the sum it would have 
cost them to establish a Reformatory for themselves. But most of the 
counties have now so reduced their numbers of cases, that a dearth of 
paying boys is beginning to be felt. I have even heard that in West York- 
shire, where they paid most liberally, they find so small a supply of 
youthful offenders, and so great a demand for them in other Reformato- 
ries, that they propose, instead of paying for them, to put them up to 
auction. 

But there is one county, which stands on different grounds from others 
in this point of paying. Middlesex, by an act of its own, put itself on 
a different system from all the rest of England. Which system will turn 
out eventually to be the best, remains to be seen. Hitherto London has 
done nothing for itself in the technically Reformatory line. It has many 
Refuges, and some Reformatories, supported by voluntary subscriptions 
and ‘Treasury payments; but the public funds of Middlesex have till 
very lately done nothing, even in the way of paying for the admission ot 
their boys into other Reformatories. 

Of late, however, this is changed. The Middlesex Reformatory at 
Feltham is open, and, two months ago, I saw thirty-eight boys Within 
its walls, and the number is probably increased by now. These boys 
are not supported like ours, by a payment from the Consolidated Fund, 
but are maintained wholly by the rates of their own county. Thus the 
people of Middlesex pay in their general taxes their portion of the cost 
of our Reformatories, and we pay nothing towards theirs. 

But there is another peculiarity in their Act. It prohibits their 
receiving any boys above fourteen years of age. I believe it is the 
opinion of nearly all who have had any practical experience in this work, 

that the real instructors and tempters to crime among boys are usually 
those between fourteen and sixteen; so that the merely taking from the 
streets those below fourteen will for some time but little diminish the 
evil. But now that many of us have room in our county Reformatories 
—and now that Middlesex is paying both the whole of its own cost and 
part of ours—I would ask my brother managers to consider whether we 
-may not fill up our vacancies by receiving some London boys, on ly rit 
lating that they shall be fit cases. ‘The fit cases for us to receive I show . 
define to be—First, above fourteen years old (as all under may be rae 
to Feltham): and, secondly, that they should be the oftenest —, . 

I hope to be able to ascertain, ere long, what number of fifth, ser iy 
or tenth convictions occur in the year, and only to offer to receive vy 
classes whom we can fully deal with; for instance, if there should a 
an average year sixteen boys (above fourteen years old) ten oe r.. 
victed, sixty boys seven times, and 200 five timcs, and if the f a 
the East, which I trust will confine its admissions to boys above our any 
can receive twenty boys per annum, and Brook-green say sine wip se 
if Herts, Monmouth, Cheshire, and Gloucestershire could take al om . 
each, we should be able to convince the young London ered etme nh 
boy on a seventh conviction was cleared off; and this would frighten re 
six times convicted so far that we should soon be able Le er ids 
fifth, fourth, and third convictions, There is a tear with ee 
London boys may be more difficult to deal with—nay, eaiee © 
theorists (who have never tried it) still assure us that it 1s ¢ 


langerous (0 
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receive any boys above fourteen. But, as I said, I address myself to my 
brother managers, who have had real experience in the work, and who 
know that London boys dispersed through country schools are, after the 
first month, nearly as easy to manage as country boys; while as to the 
difficulty of dealing with boys above fourteen, I can but say that those 
who cannot face the difficulty, are net, as yet, fit for the work. 

Our country Reformatories are at present, it is true, sadly apt to be 
filled with little trifling cases of small boys, committed by kind-hearted 
magistrates, nominally for cutting some twigs of a laurel, or for swearing 
at a donkey (two absolute well-vouched-for faets,) but really in the hope 
of giving a eomfortable home to a poor boy for five years, at no expense 
to the parish, though at the cost of £100 to the State. But these cases 
are happily growing more rare, and I trust that ere long we shall be able 
to offer to receive not twenty, but 200 London boys above fourteen, and 
of the oftenest convicted class, and this will make a rapid reduction in 
the crime. 

By the way, I have lately been told that the authorities of Birmingham 
having taken the matter of payment into consideration, have determined 
to pay nothing! I car hardly think this, as in their own Reformatory, 
at Saltby, they receive Staffordshire boys, on payment, and therefore 
they cannot expect other Reformatories to receive any more Birmingham 
boys without it, as the plea I have made for Middlesex can in no degree 
apply to Birmingham. In 1856 and 1857, forty-four boys were received 
gratuitously into Reformatories ; but if they still refuse to grant any pay, 
when an Act of Parliament has enabled them to do it, I fear there will 
not be many found to respond to the cry of ‘‘ Please give a trifle to poor 
Birmingham,” 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. B. Li, BAKER, 

Hardwicke Court, August 20th, 1859. 

HOME IN THE EAST. 
_ The Report for the year ending March 31st, 1859, shows that this 
institution is doing its work well and thoroughly, and while making 
extracts from it, we draw attention particularly to that part in which 
reference is made to the report of 1854, which will be found to be 
interesting. 

During the year ending 3lst March 1859, twenty-six boys have 
been received into the Institution, viz. :— 

25 committed by magistrates for terms varying from two to five 
years. 

1 on payment by friends. 
Of these youths it will not be necessary to add more than that they 
all belong to the juvenile criminal population. 

27 boys have left, 

7 to Canada, at the expense of the Home. 
14 to situations. 
2 returned to parents. 
2 removed to other reformatories. 
| discharged by warrant of Secretary of State. 

. dismissed, ~ 

Phe average of inmates during the year has been fifty. 

‘“‘With reference to the boys sent to Canada, time has only served 
to deepen the conviction in the minds of your Committee, that they 
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acted wisely in adopting this as a yearly plan; all the boys yet arrived 
are known to be doing well, and the letters received give evidence 
that they are not unmindful of those who have helped them. Seven 
have left since the date to which this report refers, making a total of 
twenty-two in three years. 

The Committee desire to tender their best thanks to those friends 
in Canada who have given very valuable assistance in receiving the 
boys on their arrival, and in providing situations for them; the suc- 
cess of the whole scheme is chiefly due to these services, which have 
been rendered so cheerfully and efficiently, 

**The system of training adopted remains the same as mentioned 
in previous reports :—market-gardening—tailoring—bag-making— 
shoe-making, with a large portion of time devoted to education, form 
the principal employments of the boys, and the Committee would 
desire to bear their testimony to the efficient aid they receive from 
the assistants in these several departments. 

* Not, however, to be able to notice an advance in the training 
department, would be a symptom which your Committee would 
regard very unfavourably. ‘To stand still is virtually to recede, and 
it is with much pleasure that the friends of the Institution are this 
day welcomed in a new room, which, by their liberality, the Com- 
mittee have been enabled to erect. 

«‘ New workshops, new palings, aud a paved yard, have been long 
desired, in connexion with the operations of the Home. During the 
past year, the necessary funds have been obtained, and it is felt that 
an amount of comfort has been secured, which only those who make 
this work their daily occupation can adequately value. 

«“ Your Committee have, for some years past, adopted a plan of 
keeping an oversight over those who have been placed in situations 
either on shore or at sea; and in the return made by the visitor in 
1858, it appears that of 147 cases, 

102 are reported doing well. 
26 doubtful. 
19 relapsed. 
When this statement is carefully considered it will be found to 
present an amount of encouragement which calls loudly for continued 
and increased effort. 

‘¢ It will not escape notice, that the Treasurer’s account contains 
a considerable sum received from Government for maintenance of 
boys committed under the 17 & 18 Vict. cap. 86. Your Committee 
reported, at the annual meeting, that the Home had been’ oumese 
by the Government Inspector as fit for the reception of juvenile 
criminals, and magistrates have now the power to commit boys to 
this Institution, for terms varying from two to five years, having 
first secured the consent of the Committee to receive them. A re- 
ference to the first report of the Home, presented Ist June, 1854, 
will perhaps aid in placing this matter in a proper light. It was 
then remarked as follows :— F 

«¢ Your Committee cannot help remarking on the extreme de- 
sirableness of such a change in our criminal law as will enable mags 
trates to send very young criminals, not to prisons, but to reforma- 
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tory schuols, with power to enforce their residence for a considerable 
period ; such schools to be remunerated at the public cost for the 
support of children thus placed under their care. The short im- 

risonments to which juvenile offenders are at present sentenced, and 
in reference to which the magistrate or judge has no discretionary 
power, are universally acknowledged to be often the means of hard. 
ening wicked boys in their evil courses, and training them for further 
crime; and the labours of reformatory institutions can have but 
very partial and limited influence in the way of diminishing crime, 
till the criminal jurisprudence of the country undergoes a great 
change. Your Committee would not propose that Government 
schools should be instituted to supersede the efforts of private and 
spontaneous benevolence. But they think, that toa certain extent, 
Government stands to the neglected and criminal children who fre- 
quent our streets, iz /ucu parentis, and should pay for their support 
and training in approved schools; that to such schools juvenile 
offenders should be sent by the magistrates; at the very least, that 
magistrates should have a discretionary power to send them; and 
that, without any undue interference with the liberty of the subject, 
steps may be taken to gather off the streets and send to school, at the 
public expense, the crowds of idle boys who are known to earn their 
livelihood by dishonest means. Till such improvements are made in 
the criminal law, your Committee must be content with a measure 
of success, far below what in other circumstances they might confi- 
dently anticipate. The greatest drawback they have to contend 
with, in relation to those who are actually brought under their care, 
avises from the fact, that they have no power to enforce continuance 
at the Home at a period when boys have not been long enough within 
its walls to appreciate its benefits,’ 

“Time has shown the soundness of this view, and the wish then 
expressed has been secured to the full extent. If it is thought that 
with such aid private benevolence is not needed, the Committee 
would only refer to the account of expenses for the present year. 
Notwithstanding the new source of income named, the receipts and 
expenses only just balance each other, for the amount in hand is the 
result of a grant which ceased to be available on the 3lst March 
last; and your Committee have good reason to know, that the 
average expenses Of each lad are very moderate as compared with 
other institutions. The true basis on which the reformatory move- 
ment must be conducted, appears now to be established ; prison 
discipline is admitted to be a failure, so far as prevention and refor- 
mation are practically concerned. * The Government, therefore, 
instead of persevering in a plan both costly and inoperative, is willing 
to avail itself of voluntary service; and the following statistics for 
the whole of England clearly demonstrate, that up to the present 
time the step has been a right one. 


* This we are far from admitting. Many hundreds issue from 
prison wiser and better; but popular prejudice habitually distrusts 
them, and it is rarely that lads can find any opening to obtain em- 
ployment here, or to get abroad to seek it, unless they enter the re- 
formatory, Many are in all respects as trustworthy, and as willing 
to work honestly, on leaving a well-regulated prison, as after their 
additional detention in the reformatory.—Lips, Philanthropist. 
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‘‘ The commitments of youths under sixteen, for 
The year ending—30th September, 1856, were 13,981 
* 380th September, 1857, ,, 12,503 
30th September, 1858, ,, 7,622 
Showing, in two years, a decrease in commitments of nearly fifty per 
cent.—a result, it is believed, which the most sanguine friends of the 
reformatory movement never even ventured to anticipate.” 





Decrease of Crime in Ireland during the past year. 


Having recently analysed the English criminal tables for 1858, 
it will not be uninteresting to expose our own condition in reference 
to crime for the same year. The Blue Book is one of those useful 
compilations presented annually to Parliament, and though the 
tables are not quite so full as the English, yet the information is 
most accurate and highly creditable to the authorities charged with 
the execution of this important duty. We need not describe the 
contents of the various tables. They are precisely the same in form 
and substance as the tables to which we drew attention last year in 
comparing the criminal statistics of 1857 and 1856. We had the 
satisfaction of recording a large decrease of crime in 1857, and the 
improvement was well maintained in 1858. The total number of 
committals at assizes and quarter sessions was 6,208 against 7,210 in 
1857—being a reduction of twelve and a half per cent. In every 
class of crime there had been a marked decrease. In offences against 
the person the decline was four per cent.—against property with 
violence, 274—against property without violence, 1!1—mali ious 
offences against property, 32—forgeries and offences against the 
currency, 374—unclassified offences, 16} per cent. This 1s a very 
gratifying condition of things, and indicates a very decided change 
in the habits and morals of the people. Our sucial progress 
will be brought out more clearly if we compare the numbers 
sent for trial for the more serious offences in 1850 and 1858. Inthe 
former year they amounted to 6,846 (or considerably more than 
the total committals for all offences, serious and trifling, in 1858)— 
and in the latter 1,268, showing, in eight years, a reduction of five 
hundred per cent.! Of the 6,308 committals the convictions were 
a fraction more than one-half, or a somewhat less per centage of the 
committals than in any year since 1850. Five were sentenced to 
death for murder, of whom four were executed, and one respited. 
The general sentences are of the ordinary description, and relatively 
to the convictions, differ but slightly from the return of the pre- 
vious year. With regard to the relative proportions of the sexes, 
we find a decrease of committals in both males and females ; but 
with a large preponderance in favour of males—the reduction n om 
latter being nearly 14 per cent., and the former, 83 per cent. In 
previons years, the decline was gr satly in favour of the females—'n 
1856 so high as 33 per cent., and in 1857, 124 per cent. | Last _ 
the decrease for the first time was in favonr of males. win cane r 
present year will exhibit similar features from certain social —. 
ances which fell under our observation during the first halt of th 
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current year—but, on the other hand, there will be on the whole 
year a very large decrease, and females will share in the reduction 
of committals and convictions. Another important fact is the 
educational condition of the criminal classes, which is steadily im- 

roving. It is true the prisoners of last year were less educated 
than those of 1857, but they were far in advance of those committed 
in any of the five years between 1852 and 1856. During this dustrum 
the highest proportion who could read and write, was 25 per cent., 
—while in 1858 this class exceeded 27 per cent. on the total com- 
mittals; in other words, of the 6,308 persons committed, nearly 2,000 
could read and write. It is right, however, to state that the pro- 
portion of prisoners able to read only, was below any of the years in. 
cluded in the quinquennial table. But, perhaps, the most gratifying 
fact is the continued decrease of juvenile prisoners under seventeen 
years of age. In 1855, the numbers were 556 males, and 175 
females ; in 1856, 384 males and 130 females; in 1857, 376 and 
111; and last year, 233 males, and only 69 females. Under the 
action of Reformatories, which have as yet scarcely exercised any 
influence on the juvenile classes, we may expect the formation of 
habits, and the power of example spreading far beyond the immediate 
circle of their operation, and diminishing still more the contribution 
of youthful criminals to courts of justice. In 1858, one in every 
1,030 of the population was committed, while in 1855, one in 727 
shared the same fate. ‘Taking the provinces, the average in Leinster 
was 1 in 896—in Munster, 1 in 1,119—Ulster, 1 in 1,233—and in 
Connaught, | in 828. The committals vary from one in 382 in our 
city, to one in 2,021 in Waterford county.—Looking at all the com- 
mittals according to sex we find some curious results. For instance, 
the committals of males range from one in 1,693 in Waterford, to 
one in 367 in Leitrim ; and female committals from one in 6,199 in 
Leitrim, to one in 932 in Carlow. A singular circumstance is, that 
Leitrim, wich shows the greatest proportional number of committals 
of males, should also exhibit the lowest in female committals. 
Besides the committals or bailed cases at Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions, we are to include committals for drunkenness and summary 
convictions, to reach the aggregate of offences of every kind com- 
mitted in Ireland in 1858. Having already disposed of the first class, 
we arrive at the drunkards, and find they have diminished 11 per 
cent. compared with 1857. The committals in the latter year were 
8,424, and in the former, 9,555. In the summary conviction class 
the decrease is proportionate to the difference between 23,568 in 1857 
and 20,693 in 1858. If wesum up all classes of committals and con- 
victions in the two years, we find 35,425 in 1808 against 40,330 in 
1857, or a nett decrease of 4,905 cesses, equal to 12 per cent. Such 
is a general abstract of the social state of Ireland in the past year, 
so far as regards the detection and punishment of crime, and of the 
less serious offences, which form by far the largest portion of the 
Whole, The result is eminently satisfactory, and will be hailed by 
every [rishman as an augury of high hope for the future. Violent 
crime has almost passed away, and though we may not hope—so long 
a3 man is man, and passion exercises its sway over the human mind 
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—that felonious crimes shall cease altogether,we believe they will con- 
stantly diminish, and that every succeeding year will improve on its 
predecessor. Having separately analysed the English and Irish 
returns for 1858, we may deduce a few obvious comparisons. Let 
us take first the commitments for trial at assizes and sessions. In 
England they amounted to 17,855 and in Ireland to 6,308, 
Relatively to the population, this is about an equal proportion, but 
the commitments in England for the more serious crimes are far 
greater than in Ireland or somewhere about two to one. In capital 
convictions the proportion is vastly in favour of Ireland, for four 
only were sentenced to death, whereas in England fifty-three were 
capitally convicted. Kelatively to population, our portion should 
be eighteen capital convictions. Summary convictions before magis- 
trates are a fair test of the general disposition of a people. The 
total in 1858 amounted to 20,693 in Ireland, or about 1 in every 300 
of the population, while the summary convictions in England reached 
270,035, or 1 in 70 of the population! The summary convictions in 
Ireland had deelined 16 per cent., compared with 1857, whereas in 
England they increased 12 per cent.!_| The charges for drunkenness 
were 8,400 in Ireland and 85,472 in England! We are represented 
as a drunken race, while the English are remarkably sober. And 
yet for every one committal for drunkenness in Ireland there are 
eleven in England, and the vice is on the increase, having advanced 
twelve per cent. in 1858. The total Irish commitments and convic- 
tions, summary or otherwise, in 1858 were 35,425, or in the propor- 
tion of 1 in each 128 of the population. In England 1 in 7) of the 
whole population was punished in the same year. We leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusions from these recorded facts. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 


In the annual “ Judicial Statistics” in the parliamentary volume 
for last year, recently published, a mass of useful information is 
afforded. Some of the revelations made by Mr Samuel Redgrave 
in the Criminal Registrar, are astounding, and compilation must have 
been a work of great labour. The number of the criminal classes 
at large amount to 134,922 in England and Wales. These live by 
the plunder and vices of the community: to-day in wasteful ex- 
travagance, to-morrow in want. Each spend less than £25 yearly, 
though they cost the public double that sum. This amounts to 
£7,746, 100, which, added to the charges for the expence of offenders 
in gaol, shows the criminal classes entail an annual expence upon the 
community, of not less than £10,000,000! The constabulary force 
in England and Wales consists of 20, 256 persons, which is an increase 
on the preceding year. The total cost of such police last year ? as 
£1,447,019 3s 7d. There are 138 detective officrs. In September 
last the criminal classes numbered 160,346, and of that —— 
134,922 were at large. Of the criminal classes mentioned in Septem ve 
there were 101,657 males and 51,689 females. The youth — 
sexes form alarge proportion, being 18,807, or 139 per cent. ere 
are 3122 houses of receivers of stolen goods, 4202 pub 
resort of thieves and prostitutes, besides other houses ai goatee 
description, numbering in the whole 7096. There are 7915 houses 


lic-houses, the 
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of ill-fame, and 6987 tramps’ lodging-houses, making 15,120 houses of 
badcharacter. The number of felonies committed in the year ending 
September last was 57,868. In the same period 30,458 persons were 
apprehended. Last year there were 85,472 persons charged with 
« drunkenness,” and of that number 51,861 were convicted. The 
assaults committed were 83,086 in number, and of these 49,873 were 
convicted, A larger number of offences were dealt with summarily 
under the Criminal Justices’ Act and Juvenile Offenders’ Act. Pvo- 
ceedings were adopted against 24,636 common prostitutes, and the 
number at large was 28,760. There were in the year 1858 as many 
as 260,290 summary convictions, Last year there were 19,846 
coroners’ inquests, being a decrease on the preceeding year, when 
the number was 20,157. The costs of the inquests last year were 
£58,973. 11s.9d. or on an average of £2.19s.5d. each inquest. Last year 
13,246 persons were sentenced, and out of that number 53 were capital 

convictions, of which 16 were for murder. The number executed was 

11, in each case for murder ; they were all males, and four of them 

foreigners—making in the last three years eight foreigners out of 
41 persons executed. Something must be radically wrong for such 

a state of things to exist. Means must exist to recover these poor 

creatures from the depths of misery and sin in which they are plunged. 


SALTLEY REFORMATORY, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Staffordshire magistrates have agreed to add a new wing to 
this Reformatory, for the reception of the juvenile criminals of their 
county ; and the first stone was laid by the Hon. Mrs. AppERLeEy, 
on Monday September 5. 


The present building is adapted for the reception of fifty boys, 
and the addition will accomodate fifty more. The ground floor will 
be chiefly occupied by shoemaking and tailoring rooms, and the upper 
storey by two large dormitories, the minor apartments being devoted, 
to the masters and to lavatory, bath, and indeinary purposes, Alter- 
ations in the existing building will also be made, so as to adapt it to 
the prospective requirements of the establishment as a whole ; but 
every thing will be done in the plainest and least expensive way. 
The architect is Mr. Martin, and the builders Messrs. Webb and 
Son, Great King-street Birmingham. 

_A goodly number of ladies and gentlemen assembled on the occa- 
sion, to witness the ceremony, including the Right Hon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Adderley, the Countess of Aylesford, Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
and Lady Naas, the Hon, Miss Leigh, the Hon. and Rev. G. M. 
Yorke, A McGeachy, Esq., Mr. Charles Ratcliff, Mr. Charles 
Couchman, Dr. Birt Davies, Thomas Bagnall, Esq., J. N. Bagnall, 
Esq., Thomas Jesson, Esq., the Rev. W. Gover, Mr. Tarleton, (the 
indefatigable surgeon to the institution), the Rev. F. Williams, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Postgate, Mr. Boyce, &c. 

By way of introducing the ceremony, Mr. Cuartes Rarcuirr said 
he had been asked to say a few words respecting the arrangements 
and origin of the institution. He was sure there were some present 
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who could remember, that in 1851, when the Conference was held 
in Birmingham, many noblemen and gentlemen attended for the pur. 
pose of investigating the causes of juvenile crime, and the best means 
of checking it. Soon after that time Mr. Adderley most generously 
assisted in establishing a small school in the Ryland-road. The 
funds required for that institution were not great, but the operations 
they were the means of carrying on were sufficient to show the great 
advantage which would result from their being carried out on a more 
extensive scale. Mr. Adderley was convinced of this, and without 
saying much to the Committee, he set apart the five acres of land 
on which they were then met, and built a house, and school-rooms, 
&c., sufficent for the accommodation of twenty-five boys. It was not 
long before larger buildings were found necessary, In four years 
from the commencement of the experiment, accommodation for fifty 
was secured. For the last eighteen months the Staffordshire magis- 
trates had taken an interest in the school, and the requirements of 
that county being greater than was first anticipated, the Earl of 
Lichfield, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, had undertaken to raise 
the whole money required for the wing of which the corner stone 
was about to be laid. During the six years the school had beenin 
operation there had been 158 boys in the institution. Of that number 
nineteen had been transferred to other schools, twenty-seven had been 
discharged or returned to their friends, and were doing well, twenty- 
eight had been apprenticed or placed in situations, twenty-six had 
emigrated, one had died, ten had absconded and not returned, and a 
few had been imprisoned—making a total of 112 who had passed 
through the school and been accounted for, and leaving forty-four 
now in the school. Six months ago the Rev. Sydney Turner, 
Government Inspector of Reformatories, visited the school, and 
reported that he was much pleased with what he had seen, and that 
a great improvement was manifest. Since then the boys had been 
well-conducted in every sense. Contracts had been entered into 
with the Birmingham Corporation for clothing, and large orders for 
clothing and boots had just been completed. As for the land which 
the boys cultivated, that spoke for itself. The crops this year had 
been very plentiful, and two or three times each week Mr. 
Humphreys and his assistants had gone to market with large loads 
of vegetables, the money they received for which formed a good item 
in the income of the institution. He (Mr. Ratcliff) felt persuaded 
that the satistics of the school, both as regards its expenses and the 
advantage to the boys, as well as the general arrangements, would 
meet with the approbation of all who inspected it. (Hear.) In 
conclusion, he had much pleasure, on behalf of the Committee, 10 
asking Mrs. Adderley to lay the first stone of the Staffordshire wing. 
This she forthwith proceeded to do in a graceful manner, trowe 
and mallet being duly used. Inscriptions on the stone recorded the 
fact of its having been laid by Mrs. Adderley, and of the funds for 
the erection of the wing having been contributed by the magistrates 
and other inhabitants of the county of Stafford, through the ex- 
ertions of the Earl of Lichfield. The trowel, a very handsome 
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one, in silver, bore the following inscription: ‘ Presented to the 
Hon. Mrs. Adderley by the Committee of the Saltley Reformatory 
School, on the occasion of her laying the foundation-stone of the 
Staffordshire wing of that buildimg on the 5th of September, 1859. 
Wm. Morgan, Chas. Ratcliff, Hon. Secretaries.” 

After a few words from Mrs. Apperuey, the company present 
adjourned to one of the large rooms of the institution, where, by 
the kindness of Mr. Ratcliff and Mr. Thomas Bagnall, a recherché 
luncheon had been provided by Lisseter and Miller, of Bennett’s 
hill, Asa matter of course, the two hosts presided, Mr. Ratcliff 
occupying the chair and Mr. Bagnall the vice-chair. 

After some remarks from Lord Lytre.ron and others, in ac- 
knowledgment of various toasts, the Cuairnman in proposing “ Pros- 
perity and success to Reformatories,” gave a number of interesting 
statistics on the subject. He stated that,while in 1856 the number of 
juveniles sentenced to imprisonment was 13,981, and in 1857, 12,501 ; 
in 1858 the number had sunk to 7,622; and that while in 1857 
the number sentenced to detention was 1,119, in 1858 it was only 849, 
The amount contributed by the Treasury was in 1858 £43,846, 
and by the Council of Education £8,557 (since withdrawn) ; but 
the amount contributed by private sources in that year was £13,102, 
while the total private bounty to certified reformatories could not have 
been less than £150,000. 

Sir John Ratcliff, the mayor, was unable to be present, being at 
the sea-side for the benefit of his health, 


MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE FOR 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


A meetrine of the friends of this institution, for employment of 
discharged criminals, was held in the Mayor’s Parlour, Town Hall, 
on Tuesday the 2nd of Augnst, to take steps to ensure its more 
extended aud efficient working. His worship the Mayor of Man- 
chester, Ivie Mackie, Esq., presided, and amongst those present were 
the Lord Bishop of Manchester, Mr. Robert Gladstone, Mr. Robert 
Barnes, Mr. C. Worsley, Mr. Thomas Wright, Mr. Edward Ovens, 
Mr. J. M‘Clure, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Robert Gardner, Mr. Joseph 
Adshead, Mr. S. Fletcher, Mr. Joseph Heron, town-clerk, and others. 

The Mayor said they had met to have a conference respecting 
the interests of this institution, rather than to propose any definite 
course, It wasavery important institution, and one that was very 
much needed in Manchester. No one could doubt this who had 
visited the institution, and knew its objects, He had been there on 
two or three occasions, and had been exceedingly pleased with the 
decorum and decency with which the men conducted themselves. 
He understood that they were really industrious, and had given great 
satisfaction to Mr. Walker, the originator and manager of the 
institution. There had been about seventy men in the place since it 
was opened, and only two had been discharged for misconduct. 
Judging from their appearance, nothing out of the common way 
would be discovered in these men, whose conduct was very pralse- 
worthy. Next in importance to the prevention of crime was the 
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reformation of the criminal, and therefore an‘institution of this kind, 
with the avowed object of providing employment for the outcasts 
of society, had a first claim upon the inhabitants of Manchester. 
(Hear, hear). The men were found in steady employment 
so long as they conducted themselves well, and on leaving they 
received a certificate of good character. It must not be expected 
that this institution could give employment to a tenth part of the 
discharged criminals from Manchester prisons, but the object 
was good, and it was desired now to put the institution on a proper 
footing hefore the public, and relieve Mr. Walker of his anxiety. 
He (the Mayor) hoped, from the presence of so many influential 
gentlemen that the desired object would be accomplished. 

The Town Cuierx read a statement respecting this useful institu- 
tion, the entire credit of the formation of which belonged to Mr. 
Walker. Seventy discharged prisoners had enjoyed the benefit of 
the institution, Four had by their conduct fully justified the 
successful exertions made to obtain them employment ; and to many 
others assistance had been given in self-maintenance which there was 
ne doubt would result in permanent good. Thirty, of whom six 
are females, still remain connected with the institute, and their steady 
application to work, and cheerful observance of the rules, give the 
best hopes of their reformation. It was felt that it was now 
decidedly time for the institute to pass under the control of a 
committee representing the public ; and although some preliminary 
expenses would be involved, it was confidently anticipated that they 
would not have to be repeated. 

Mr. Rosert GuiapstTone moved a resolution to the effect that it 
was desirable to transfer the management of the present Industrial 
Institute from the hands of Mr. Walker to a committee, representing 
the public, in order to seceure its permanent and increased oy 
He thought that many gentlemen were unaware of the existence 0 
this institution, because it had been working its way so quietly and 
been in existence but a short time. He had paid several visits to the 
institution, and could corroborate what the Mayor and Mr. Heron 
had said as to the efficient manner in which it was conducted by 7 
Walker, who was the right man in the right place. The position . 
the institution was as follows: Mr. Walker had paid away _ 
and had received £409, leaving a balance due to him of £133. : = 
was a satisfactory result of the experiment, for many of the ” “4 
were inexperienced, and could not earn enough to maintain menace ' 
The estimate made was that a thousand pounds would be nee . ar 

ay their debts and lay in a stock of materials ; also that meee 8 _ 
2 subscribed annually about £400 to pay the salaries 0 Wg 
intendent, foreman, teacher, schoolmaster and bookkeeper, ~ pe 
tant, rent, taxes, &c. He did not suppose there woul a _ 
difficulty in raising these amounts in Manchester, to oe she kve 
a fair trial. He should be happy to give £50 and _ “" i. 
guineas annually. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Robert er ‘Our 
Philips, and Mr. Robert Barnes had also promised ea oplee 
: : . e doing a great work, 
ragged schools and juvenile reformatories wer de honest 
and, to complete it this effort was necessary to pro 











employment for discharged criminals, The recorder, Mr.Armstrong, 
had sent a donation of £5, and expressed his willingness to become 
a patron of the institutiOn, the object of which he considered most 
excellent. A kindred society had been established in London ,with 
unequivocal success (Applause.) 

Mr. Rosert Garpner seconded the motion, and said he thought 
that Mr. Walker had peculiar qualifications for the management of 
such an institution. With such a scarcity of labourers, surely this 
Industrial Institution deserves to be supported. 

Mr. Ovens (Chairman of the Salford Hundred Sessions) men- 
tioned the case of a discharged convict who had returned to criminal 
ways from the difficulty of procuring work. Such cases showed the 
necessity of something being done to provide work for this class. He 
feared there might be danger from collecting too large a number of 
criminals together, and having so expensive an establishment. 

Mr. GuapsTone said the London institution relied upon the report 
of the chaplain, who was very likely to be imposed upon; but in the 
Manchester institution a certificate of character depended upon good 
conduct during the period of probation, which Mr. Walker thought 
should be twelve months. 

The Town Cyerx remarked that the ultimate object of both the 
London and Manchester institutions was the same ; but here employ- 
ment was found directly, and in London indirectly. The salary of 
the Londoh secretary was £500; if, therefore, a staff cost only £400, 
they would be working economically. 

The Lorp Bisnor thought both plans commendable, but it would 
be best to leave details to a Committee. (Hear.) No one could 
doubt the benevolence of the scheme and its importance, but it was 
necessary to go to work in a business-like way. They must consider 
how they could prevent undue competition with regular tradesmen, 
and other matters, for it was a large question. He had watched the 
institution from its commencement, and visited it once, and all he 
had seen was in its favour. The privacy and retirement of the insti- 
tution was one of the most necessary elements to ensure success, 
(Hear, hear.) If they were to parade these persons as objects of 
sympathy, and draw public attention, the very worst effect would be 
produced. (Hear.) He quite agreed with Mr. Gladstone, from 
personal experience—for his first sermon was in a gaol—that they 
i i invariably to distrust the report of the chaplain. (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) He had known many excellent chaplains, and he was 
more than usually intimate with the late Mr. Clay, of whom it was 
impossible to speak too highly ; at the same time he had known in- 
stances of such continued and confirmed simulation carried on, not 
for days or weeks, but months and even years, when everything was 
thoroughly rotten, that he believed the best man was capable of being 
deceived. (Hear, hear.) He cordially concurred in the scheme, 
and should be most glad to give it any measure of support in his 
power; but he rel strongly that something more definite was ne- 
cessary to secure the public confidence, without which an institution 
of this kind could not flourish. (Applause.) The resolution was 


adopted unanimously. 
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Mr. J. Mortey moved a second resolution which was seconded by 
Mr. Josepu ADsHEAD, nominating a Committee to carry out the 
foregoing resolution. Mr. Adshead said there could be but one oni. 
nion as to the importance of such an institution. Those who had 
mingled with prisoners found that their great complaint was their 
inability to obtain employment on dismissal from gaol, therefore ein- 
ployment was the main agent in reformation. He ventured to hope 
that Manchester would not be slow in setting a good example in this 
matter. He quoted from the statements made by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, M.P., at the Liverpool Social Science Meeting, the experience 
of the Wakefield Industrial Home, under the able management of 
Captain Shepherd, which had been in operation three or four years. 
Up to July, 1858, 350 destitute persons, chiefly discharged prisoners, 
had been admitted into the establishment, the disposition of whom is 
thus classified :-— 


1. Left without assigning reason oe de ... 95 or 27:00 
2. Discharged for Misconduct waa cm ws 78 5 S05 
3. Left from Objecting to Regulations _ we 36 4, 10°50 
4. Committed to Prison oe evs vii oe 845 ,, 18-26 
5, Left to seek Employment... ove “is . 34 5, 9-50 
6. Obtained Employment wit ss sive 67 ,, 19-00 
Average number in the Institution _... ee - 30 
Average Earnings per week... oe eee ooo =: 98, Sd, 
Average Time in the Institution ose ves «» 58 days, 


The inmates are chiefly employed in making cocoa-nut fibre mats, 
carpentering, tailoring, shoe-making, &c. Mr. Adshead considered 
that considerable caution would be required to carry on such an in- 
stitution satisfactorily. In Sweden the State undertook the office of 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. Feeling that some interme. 
diate provision was absolutely necessary, the Swedish law consigns 
the prisoner on his discharge to the authorities through whom he 
was committed, who keep him under surveillance and assist him in 
obtaining employment ; during this interval he is supported by the 
money he receives on his discharge, and which is not, as has been 
stated, a premium to felony, but a reward of industry, and is consi- 
dered of such importance in Sweden that a prisoner is not discharged, 
even though his sentence be terminated, before he has earned a cer- 
tain sum, which is about £5 for men and £3 for women. Great 
difficulty is sometimes experienced in securing them employment; so 
much so that, at times, a list of their names is read from the pulpits, 
and the congregations are exhorted to afford the applicants a chance 
of reformation. This enactment passed the full Diet, through the 
influence of King Oscar,* who was early impressed with the neces- 
sity of aiming at the reformation of criminals. The great difficulty 





* Asa further proof of the sympathy felt by the late king of Sweden 
upon such subjects, his Majesty sent an autograph letter to Mr. Jo- 
seph Adshead of Manchester, accompanied with the AMemore Pignus 
gold medal, as an expression of appreciation of his works upon pea 
treatment, &e, 
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experienced in this and other countries was the feeling which society 
entertained against the employment of persons without characters. 
In many workshops the honest artizans objected strongly to work 
with those who had been convicted of crime. 

Mr. Robert Barnes said he was one of those who had from the 
first taken an interest in this movement, but he had been impressed 
with the feeling that it required very great caution, and one that 
must have mature consideration. Great praise was due to Mr. 
Walker for his benevolent and Christian feelings towards this un- 
fortunate class of society. (Hear.) Mr. Barnes counselled further 
consideration by the committee before making the institution public. 

Mr. Puituirs reminded Mr. Barnes that something must be done 
immediately to place the institution on a safe financial footing, 

Mr. Barnes quite concurred, and expressed his willingness to give 
according to his position and the wants of the institution—(hear)— 
and he had no doubt that other gentlemen would do the same. 

Mr. Ovens: How many persons are there at this place? 

Mr. Guiapstone: Seventeen at present. 

The Town Cierk gave Mr. Barnes credit for being one of the best 
friends of the institution. (Hear, hear.) 

The original resolution was modified so as to leave the matter 
entirely with the committee. 

Nine gentlemen put down their names for donations of £50 each 
and an annual subscription of five guineas. 


THE INSPECTOR OF REFORMATORIES’ REPORT. 

As a matter of considerable importance, we deem it right to give 
insertion tu an amended statement of the Returns of Juvenile Com- 
mitments, which has followed Mr. Turner’s Report. The mis-state- 
ment originated in some clerical errors in Mr. Redgrave’s * Judicial 
Statistics,” with which he furnished Mr. Turner, who of course 
grounded his remarks upon them ; but he has now published the fol- 
lowing memorandum, in the form of a letter to Sir G. C. Lewis :— 


To the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart., M.P., Principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 


Srr,—I have the honour to state that Mr. Redgrave has informed 
me that, on revising the Returns of Commitments of Juveniles under 
16 years of age for final publication in the “ Judicial Statistics,” 
he found that the numbers with which he had furnished me, and 
which are printed in page 12 of my last Report on Reformatory 
Schools, were incorrect. 

The numbers furnished to me were— 

Under 12 years of-age......... Boys 1,018.........Girls 144 
Between 12 and 16.........000e Boys 5,551... 0-600 Girls 929 
T Otaledsccicicccvcccccccec $j Quee 

They should have been— 

Under 12 years of age.......-. Boys 1,352.........Girls 201 
Between 12 and 16 .......00++. Boys 7,485.....0+.Girls 1,291 
Total..s+.sssesecveneeee 0,329. 


Cc 
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This correction reduces the decrease in the number of commit- 
ments of Juveniles under 16 for the year ending September 30, 1858, 
as compared with the year ending September 30, 1857, from 40 per 
cent. to 17.4 per cent., and as compared with the year ending Sep. 
tember 30, 1856, from 45 per cent. to 26 per cent. 

I enclose a copy of Mr. Redgrave’s letter, and would remark, that 
the corrected totals are more favourable to the agency of Reforma- 
tory schools than those previously given. A reduction of 40 per cent. 
on the number of commitments in one year was so great as to be al- 
most unaccountable, especially as the decrease in the commitments 
in the counties where reformatory schools had been established 
ranged generally from 16 to 30 per cent. only, and averaged but 20 
per cent., showing, as it seemed, that juvenile crime had fallen off 
more largely in districts where no reformatorles had existed than in 
those where they had been in operation. 

The corrected numbers show an decrease at once intelligible, and 
fairly attributable to the action of the reformatory system. In those 
iocalities where the system has been steadily carried out, the parents 
made to pay, and the schools well managed, the reduction reaches 
30 per cent. upon the previous year ; in others, where the schools 
have been inadequate or imperfectly supported, or the inmates re- 
ceived from distant districts, or the responsibilities of the parents 
evaded, it sinks to 10 per cent. The average on the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales being as above, nearly 18 per cent. This is the more 
satisfactory, as following a previous reduction of 5 per cent. effected 
in 1857, and as accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the num- 
ber committed to reformatory schools of 24 per cent. This last 
circumstance showing that the amount of the diminution is due to a 
real decrease in crime, and not to a mere transfer of the criminal 
from prison to school. , 

I append a Table, showing in greater detail the results arrived at 
in the counties in which reformatory agency has been resorted to, as 
given in pp. 14, 15 of the Report. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
Sypney ToRNER. 


15, Parliament Street, August 26, 1859. 





To the Rev. Sydney Turner. 


My prar S1r,—I am very sorry to say, that I can only explain 
the discrepancy you point out in the number of juvenile — 
convicted in 1858, by telling you that I find the total numbers, v = 
I gave you in the progress of my work as 7,622, are erroneous ; that, 
in the revision of the returns, I discovered an important erage 
had been made; and that the numbers should be, as stated in the 
*€ Judicial Statistics,” 10,329. 

I had subsequently sent you the det ‘ 
which were correct, and I did not advert to the use which 
make of the totals first sent, or become in any way aware OF 
into which I had led you, until I read the copy of FOUR Pee 
port, which you were so good as to send me a few days since. 


ails of these commitments, 
you might 
f the error 
ted re- 
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{can hardly tell you how vexed I am by this mistake, which I 
must take entirely upon myself, for having given you the totals from 
the Tables in progress before I had had time to verify them, which 
is a work of some labour. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Samu, Repvorave. 
Whitehall, August 15, 1859. 





Comparative Table of Commitments of Juveniles under 16 for 


























1856-58. 
BOYS. 
Commitments. 
County. 

1856, 1857. 1858. 

Bedford . 7 ‘ F ‘ 46 42 25 
Berks : : ° é , 68 62 62 
Cumberland ‘ é . , 44 22 41 
Cheshire . : F e ‘ 242 179 149 
Devon . : . . ‘ 202 188 153 
Dorset ‘ : ‘ , ‘ 52 47 38 
Durham. > ; , : 73 213 158 
Essex ‘ ‘ , ‘ ; 175 163 128 
Gloucester . , ‘ ; p 382 297 226 
Hants ‘ 4 A ; ; 239 255 189 
Herts 7 : bad . 94 58 65 
Kent , : ‘ ' : 285 279 225 
Lancaster . ; ‘ ; . | 1,737 | 1,589 | 1,226 
Leicester , ‘ : ° ‘ 84 110 139 
Middlesex , ‘ ; ; . | 3,606 | 3,183 | 2,644 
Norfolk ° 4 ; ‘ P 187 188 145 
Northampton j , ‘ , 79 63 64 
Northumberland . ; . ; 220 162 188 
Suffolk 2 5 ‘ : : 123 104 79 
Surrey ‘ a ; .| 1,317 | 1,487 968 
Sussex : d ; ; ; 150 146 94 
Warwick ‘ 366 309 221 
Worcester , 80 61 75 
Wilts ‘ : 37 56 47 
York ; _| 796 568 510 
10,684 | 9,691 | 7,859 

Average decrease on 1857 , , 19-0 


” r»» 1856 
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GIRLS. 
Commitments. 
County. 

1856. 1857, | 1858, 
Gloucester . : : ‘ , 61 48 25 
] ancaster . ‘ - : . 430 286 202 
Ni ddlesex , , ‘ : 507 398 368 
Surrey ; ‘ ‘ ; ° 16] 144 117 
Warwick : . P : . 63 45 28 
York . ; ' ~ ‘ Hl 94 129 
1,333 1,015 | 869 

Average decrease on 1857 ; ‘ 19:7 

- » 1856 : : 39-5 


It will be seen that the above Table exhibits in almost all cases a 
steady decrease in the numbers committed to prison ; the reduction 
varying for 1858, as compared with 1857. from the maximum of 
40.5 per cent, in Bedford, to 10.2 per cent in Yorkshire; and aver- 
aging for boys 19.0 per cent., and for girls 19.7 per cent. Compar- 
ing 1858 with 1856, the reduction is still greater, the maximum in 
Bedford being 45.7 per cent., the minimum in Worcestershire 6.3 
per cent., the average for boys 26.5, and for girls 39.5 per cent. 

The results in the large centres of population and crime—Lanea- 
shire, Middlesex, Surrey, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire—are of the 
most importance. The reduction here is— 























For 1858 as compared 
with 
1857. 1856. 
Lancashire, Boys. 7 ; | 204 29°4 
9 Girls ° ° . ° 29°4 53:0 
Middlesex, Boys. ; ‘ .) 17 26 7 ! 
” Girls . . . ° 17°6 aug 
Surrey, Boys . ‘ . .| 327 | 2 i 
9° Girls . e ° ° 28°8 ae 
Warwickshire, Boys. ° ‘ . | 289 55-6 
- Girls . ‘ ‘ .| 376 rt 
Yorkshire, Boys. ‘ 5 : 10°2 8 
29 Girls . ° e ° (—16-0) ‘ 
| ee: Hoste 
In Cumberland and in Worcestershire the commitments, after de- 
for 1856 in 


 . ° ~~ . . © t as 0 
creasing in 1857, increased to near the same amoun “ 
1858. The only reformatories, Carlisle and Woodberry Hil — 
full, and the larger part of their inmates being taken irc 


districts. 
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In Durham, the alternations have been very remarkable, and point 
to causes distinct from reformatory agency. No reformatory has 
existed for the county, the only institution of the kind being the 
Sunderland Ragged Schools, whose operations are almost wholly 
confined to the borough. 

In Leicestershire, as stated in my Report, the commitments have 
increased each year—a circumstance which seems to call for the 
special attention of the magistrates. 

In Northumberland the operations of the North Eastern Refor- 
matory were interrupted in 1857 by its removal from Newcastle to 
Netherton. The slight increase for 1858 may be explained by this 
circumstance. 

The only girls’ reformatory in Yorkshire is the small school (or 
Refuge) at Wakefield, accommodating 20 inmates, and circumstances 
rendered this very inefficient in the years 1857-8. 

The Reformatories now opened for girls in Devon and Suffolk 
were not established till 1858. I have not, therefore, inserted the 
commitments of girls for these counties. 

Kent and Sussex subscribe to the Red Hill Reformatory. 


CORK INDUSTRIAL RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Owing to the withdrawal of the support and provision, both for 
instruction and maintenance, hitherto received from the Irish Church 
Mission, but which that Society, in its necessary retrenchments, finds 
itself reluctantly compelled to withdraw, this valuable and well-con- 
ducted school is now thrown upon its own resources. 

It will be remembered, that, though the dormitories are open to 
all creeds of destitution, Protestants are well and carefully attended 
to. The institution is struggling on in the midst of a thickly popu- 
lated city, where much ignorance, vice, and spiritual poverty abound. 
Let some help be sent over to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Whately, 
16, Waterloo-place, Cork There are in the Institution at present 
twenty-five children wholly provided for by the Committee, and a 
small sum has been set apart as the commencement of a fund for 
apprenticing the boys as they become suited to it. The Committee 
would gladly extend their numbers to fifty, for whom they have 
ample accommodation. The average attendance at the day-school 
for the past year has been forty-one, and at the Sunday-schoul there 
have been over seventy, kindly and sedulously watched over by 
W. Hall, Esq., and where the truths of the Gospel have been care- 
fully aud patiently inculcated. 

Surely Christians will uphold an institution thus calculated to 
meet the wants of those who are emphatically “the dangerous classes,” 
and to rescue from idleness, crime, or degraded superstition, the 
children of all professing creeds of their poorer brethren. 

It must be borne in mind, that the Committee of this School have 
no Government aid to look to; they are, therefore, compelled to 
appeal to the public, and we gladly do what lies in our power to 
succour them by thus drawing attention to the School, and we shall 
close our remarks by adding the appeal which the Committee have 
issued :— 
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“The Committee earnestly desire to call the kind attention of 
their friends and the public to the increased responsibility and addi- 
tional obligations of their present position,alluded to in the close of the 
report. The Irish Church Missions, who had hitherto relieved them 
of the care of the children’s education, and had lent other kindly aid, 
are now obliged to withdraw that support ; and the whole provision, 
both for their instruction and maintenance, will for the future devolve 
upon this Committee. 

“‘ Convinced that the work is of God, they desire to uphold the 
institution in all its efficiency, as well as to increase its usefulness, 
The dormitories are open to all creeds of the destitute and the perish- 
ing, Protestant children being eligible only on the recommendation of 
the parochial minister. 

** An evening school will be held for the instruction of out-door 
children, to whom supper will be given, and the Sunday school will 
be carried on at the usual hour on the Sunday afternoon. 

“The Committee hope to apprentice the boys as they grow up, and 
have commenced a special fund for the purpose. Some of the boys 
are already employed in situations of trust in this city. The Com- 
mittee appeal with earnestness, but with confidence, to their friends 
for increased support in this time of difficulty: 

“‘ The clergy they would ask to open their pulpits, and from all 
they would solicit annual subscriptions ; and thus they trust this 
valuable and interesting institution will, through God’s blessing, be 
established upon a basis firmer and more permanent than ever. _ 

“Go quickly out into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring 
in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind.’— 
Luke xiv. 21. 

« Contributions will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, Mrs. 
Sarsfield, Doughcloyne ; the Secretary, Miss Whately, Waterloo- 
place ; or they may be left at the Tract Shop. 

‘‘ Donations of clothes, meat, vegetables, &c., will be thankfully 
received at the institution, George’s Quay.” 


MANNING THE NAVY. 


The following letters have already appeared in The Times :— 

10 THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE TIMES." 

Sir,—Several boys have gone into the army and navy from the 
North-West London Reformatory, the majority of whom have 
turned out well. : 

My object, however, in addressing you is to direct attention to the 
recent establishment of a Reformatory School Ship in the Thames, 
on the plan of the Akbar at Liverpool, for the purpose of training 
for the sea boys answering the description given in your article to-day. 

An old frigate, the Cornwall, and considerable assistance, wer v 
given by the late Board of Admiralty, and the vessel lies off Purfleet 
with about a dozen boys on board, and room for about 200 aay 

They ought, at present, to be all convicted boys, because oe 
Treasury allowance will go towards our heavy expenses ; but, w 
our numbers are larger, we hope to have a free list also, 
















































There is considerable prejudice, both in the navy and merchant 
service, against boys of this class; but a naval captain, who took 
sub rosa, several from the Akdar, said that they were the best boys 
in his ship, and that, after all, they were in many instances of the 
same class as, and no worse than, the other boys, with this difference 
—that, having been found out, they had had two years’ good training. 

A merchant captain wrote to me, that his boys were not worth 
their salt the first voyage, and ran away at the endof it; “but your 
boys,” he said, “will be valuable to me from the first.” 

I cannot trespass on your space further than to say, that all parti- 
culars may be obtained by addressing a letter to Captain Burton, 
R. N., School Ship Cornvall, Purfleet. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SrepHen Cave, Hon, See. 
Wilton-place, Sept, 16, 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE TIMES.” 

Sir,—In consequence of your second leading article of The Times 
of to-day, I am directed by the managers of this Industrial School 
to state, that from this institution, during the past year, one boy 
has enlisted into the Royal Artillery, two boys into the 84th Regi- 
ment, two boys into the 85th Regiment, two boys into the 6th 
Regiment, and three boys into the Royal Navy. All these, who once 
were destitute, vagrant, and starving, are now strong, healthy, and 
steady lads, able to wash and mend their own clothes and to cook 
their meals, with a fair rudimentary education, and some little 
knowledge of carpentry tools or of shoemaking: The whole of them 
have joined the above services at their own special desire. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
_Your obedient servant, 
Gerorce Bent, Secretary. 
The Boys’ Home for the Training and Maintenance, by 
their own Labour, of Destitute Boys not convicted of 
Crime, 14, Euston-road, St. Pancras, Sept. 16. 





TO THE EDITOR oF “ THE TIMES.” 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Cave’s letter on your second leading 
article of the 16th instant, I beg to bear testimony to its truth, and 
solicit your insertion of the following :— 

During the past year fourteen lads from this ship have joined the 
army, and six have entered the navy. All are doing well. 

There are at present on board many fine ‘ strapping boys of 
sixteen and upwards, some of whom have been at sea. any have 
been convicted of only trivial offences, such as desertion from ships, 
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vagrancy, sleeping in outhouses, &c., but all have undergone a 
careful course of moral training and discipline for an average of 
two years, by which their antecedents, however bad, are thoroughly 
eradicated, : 

They have also been instructed in the various duties of a sailor, 
and are considered by most of the shipowners of this port to be worth 
the wages of an ordinary seaman; (Two have to-day joined the 
ship Alexander as ordinary seamen,) 
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But, alas! in addition to their other faults, they have broken 
the eleventh commandment, and, unlike their more fortunate, though 
not more honest, brethren, have been contaminated by the Refor. 
matory, and are considered unfit to be openly received into her 
Majesty’s naval service. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wruiiam H, Fenwick, 
Commander, R, N,, and Captain of the Akbar, 
School Frigate Akbar, Birkenhead, September 21, 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE TIMES.” 

Sir,—All wise men must admit that when you are in real difficulty 
there is nothing so fatal to success as attempting to “shirk” it. We are 
now face to face with a riddle which we as a nation must either solve or 
die. The question of manning the navy is well understood by every 
thoughtful person in the country to be that on which our political exist- 
ence depends,and it is the duty of everyone to do what he can to prevent 
the public from being led off on a false scent. As I cannot but think 
that Colonel Simmons has, with the best intentions, done something 
of this kind in your columns, may I be allowed a few words of 
criticism ? 

How are we to find the means of meeting on the sea a nation which 
has its whole maritime population under an efficient system of con- 
scription? This is the question, or rather only one part of it, for it 
may be our fate to have more than one such nation on our hands. 
We have had quite lessons enough to show us that this can be no 
longer left to chance, and your columns, sir, have contained many 
excellent suggestions on the subject. Those which are at all likely to 
be useful may be resolved into two. We must either subject our sea- 
faring classes to a system of registry and ballot, applying the same 
principle to the whole non-seafaring population for the supply of local 
militia, or we must induce by very high pay a large number of men 
to enter the ranks of a permanent reserve force, I should myself pre- 
fer the former, and believe it to be quite feasible. No one has much 
hope from the plan which the authorities are about to adopt at 
present, and which is neither one nor the other. But Colonel Sim- 
mons proposes that we should cease to trouble our heads emg 

men at all, and supply their places to a great extent by marines. 1 his 
would be, indeed, an easy solution of the problem, if it were a solution; 
for marines are the cheaper commodity and more easily obtained. ; 

But has Colonel Simmons really considered what the effects : 
such a wholesale change would be? ‘Take his own case of - 
marines out of a crew of 1,000 in a line-of-battle ship. He must be 
well aware that we dare not reduce our masts and sails on —_ -_ 
in spite of the introduction of steam, because in war time coa When 
be reserved for action, and the cruising must be under sail. hee 
he has taken the officers, the engineers, the ship’s boys, and the “Il 
called ‘idlers" out of the 300 who are not marines, how many yim 
he have togo aloft? He would, I suspect, be very sorr neo ie 
such a ship ona lee shore. Merchant ships afford no parallel. . ~ al 
not to brave the risks of cruising men-of-war ; their safety does 
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depend on celerity of movements ; as it is, many of them are lost for 
want of a proper number of hands. Or, take the manning of the 
ship’s boats into consideration. Who is to perform this duty? There 
will be but a small number of the 300 available, and it cannot be 
expected of the marines. If indeed, it is meant that the marines are 
to do the duty of sailors, then we shall have to call them 
by their right names. They must have the same pay, and will belong 
to the same class of men. Their distinctive character as sea-soldiers, 
in which they perform so admirable a part, would then disappear, 
and the service would sustain a very grevious loss, 
But, it may be said, that Colonel Simmons has overstated his case, 
and that instead of a proportion of about one-fourth marines in a 
ship’s company, as at present, we might safely increase it to one-third, 
or even one-half. Mr. Lindsay differed from the rest of his brother 
Commissioners on this point, and proposed something of the sort. 
Now, I believe that a change, even to this extent, would be most 
dangerous. We shall be called upon to match ourselves against a 
fleet manned for the most part by seamen. It will be a fatal error, if 
we attempt to oppose them at sea with soldiers. A marine may be ex- 
cellent at gun drill under ordinary circumstances, and as a small-arm 
man; he will be also—at least those who have been embarked—proof 
against sea-sickness ; but in the emergencies of a general action, and 
especially in bad weather, it cannot rationally be expected that he 
should have the qualities of one to whom the sea is his natural 
element. The thousand critical contingencies which may occur 
under such circumstances demand the activity and the resources of a 
man trained to depend on himself in a life-long contest with the 
winds and waves. The very qualities of the marine which make him 
so valuable an auxiliary on board ship and so useful when landed— 
his training to act as part of a machine and his excellent discipline — 
interfere with the power he is required to exert as an individual. 
Let any one, for instance, study our naval actions in the great war, 
and ask himself whether soldiers could have performed the feats 
of our seamen in boarding the enemy. Steam can make no essential 
difference in this respect, nor the long-range guns. As in the late 
Italian battles, there will be all the more vigorous endeavours to get 
to close quarters, 

I cannot either subscribe to Colonel Simmons’ assertion, that even 
in time of peace ‘‘ the best gunners on board ships of war at the present 
day belong to the marines.” I have shown, I think, no disposition to 
under-rate the real value of that body, but I cannot in the course of a 
pretty long experience recall the name of any ship I served in where 
such was the case. There is no one like a trained seaman for naval 
gunnery, though atrained marine among a number of untrained 
seamen will be, of course, their superior until they are brought up 
to his mark, i 

No, sir, with all our shortcomings, we have been, I am convinced, 
on the right tack in adding as many of the soldier’s accomplishments 
as possible to those of the sailor. It was that which gave us our 
superiority in the great war. May the day be far distant when we 
shall attempt to reverse the process. There is no necessity, either, 
for such a downward step. There are plenty of the old stock to be 
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got, if we only set about it in the right way. But we want a re. 
form within the service as well as measures to connect it with the 
mercantile marine, We want the abolition of corporal punishment 
except under sentence of court-martial; we want a total reform of 
the Board of Admiralty, and its freedom from all connexion with 
political parties; we want the re-adjustment of our half-pay lists ; 
we want a better system of education for our officers, and the total 
abolition of gpromation by interest. These are the “ points of our 
charter.” e all have our nostrums; these are mine. I should 
state them with more diffidence if I were singular in my opinion. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Nava Orricenr. 





IRISH REFORMATORIES. 


We are indebted to the Director of St. Kevin’s, for the 
following letter :— 


St. Kevin’s Reformatory, Glencree, Co. Wicklow, 
Oct. 3rd, 1859. 
My Dear Srr— 

Since your last visit to Glencree the Reformatory of St. 
Kevin has continued gradually to increase in the number of its 
inmates, and at the present date 51 juveniles are inscribed on 
its Register, as subjects upon whom are to be exerted, the 
salutary influences of reformatory discipline. Of these, four 
are from the County of Tipperary, two from Wexford, one from 
Monaghan, one from Kilkenny, and the remainder from the 
County and City of Dublin. 

Notwithstanding the deficiency of means incidental more or 
less to all great undertakings depending upon precarious sup- 
port, the Reformatory has so far continued to prosper and 
progress as to afford every reasonable hope that the labours of 
the Committee and of the Directors may be crowned with suc- 
cess, and the majority of the boys restored again to society, not 
as heretofore to outrage and defeat its laws, but to promote 
its best interests, and illustrate its principles by the uprightness 
and regularity of their lives. 

In consequence of the greater number of our boys — 
been from their infancy accustomed to a town life, and generally 
unacquainted with field labour, we have from the psa 
ment shown a disposition to accede to the request of es w : 
begged that they might be instructed in some useful trade, an 
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accordingly the small workshops of the tailor, the shoemaker, 
and cabinet maker, have been rather inconvenieitly crowded 
with boys, many of whom have already made considerable pro- 
gress in the knowledge of their respective arts. The clothes 
of the children and many useful articles of furniture are now 
manufactared by the juveniles themselves, and in a short time 
we may expect that the product of their labour will serve to 
augment considerably the pecuniary resources of the infant 
establishment. There are at present 12 tailors, 9 shoemakers, 
and 4 cabinet makers. Many candidates however are in re- 
serve for these trades, and are only kept at out-door employ- 
ment in conseqnence of deficient workshop accommodation. 
About one-third of the barrack, which had been in a state of 
ruin, has now, through the exertions of the Committee, been 
put in repair, and in a week or two will be ready for the re- 
ception of boys. It is proposed to make use of three large 
rooms in this portion of the building as workshops, until such 
time as more special and suitable accommodation can be raised 
for the purpose, and thus a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of tradeboys may be looked forward to within a short time. 

Owing to the necessity of having an abundant supply of fuel 
for the winter, in a place where coal cannot be procured without 
great expense, the majur portion of the summer has been con- 
sumed in cutting turf upon the neighbouring bogs, and the 
labour of the field boys consequently hitherto almost limited to 
the ensuring a sufficiency of this indispensable requisite. A 
portion however of the 100 acres attached to the Reformatory 
has been cultivated, and a fair crop of potatoes, turnips and 
cabbages now exists at Glencree, together with the prospect of 
an extensive one in the ensuing year. 

The general conduct of the boys since the commencement of 
our undertaking has been, upon the whole, good. Some few 
within a day or two of their arrival have made attempts to es- 
cape, but were overtaken and brought back. On the 29th 
September last a boy from Monaghan who had been three 
weeks in the house succeeded in getting away in the evening, 
and under cover of the darkness proceeded as far as Dalkey. 
On the 1st October however he voluntarily presented himself 
at the Reformatory and begged pardon for what he had done, 
telling me that he had yielded to a temptation which presented 
itself to his mind, suggesting to him the liberty he had enjoyed 
in his past life, and the ease with which he might regain that 
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liberty by running away. A day or two previous to his de- 
parture he had listened to a most feeling and paternal address 
delivered to the boys in the chapel of the Reformatory by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Yore, and he told me that after a wet and 
cheerless night spent upon the dreary mountain road he sat 
down in a ditch, and taking out a little prayer book which he 
had accidentally brought with him he began to read, and when 
his mind reverted to the exhortations of the venerable Dr. and 
the little heed he had paid to his advice, the tears gushed from 
his eyes. He contrasted the comforts which he had enjoyed in 
the Reformatory with his present cheerless and folorn condition, 
and in the true spirit of the Prodigal he determined to return 
again to his father’s house, where of course he was received 
with all the kindness and oblivion of the past which his can- 
dour and his penitence deserved. 

As the importance of music in softening down the rugged- 
ness of character so often developed by years of vicious training 
is now generally admitted, the services of a good musician, who 
is likewise useful in the Reformatory as a carpenter and frame 
maker, have been secured, and although little more than two 
months have elapsed since he commenced his lessons to 15 of 
the boys, all of whom were previously wholly unacquainted 
with music, we have now the nucleus of a very respectable drum 
and fife band of juveniles, able to play marches and merry tunes 
to the evident delight of themselves and their companions, who 
testify their joy by cheers reechoing from the mountain steeps, 
and encouraging to better things the poor children of sorrow 
and of shame. 

In order to encourage emulation amongst the boys three 
sections of honour have been established in the Reformatory, 
and the children graduate from the lowest to the highest class, 
according to their conduct, of which an exact register is kept. 
The greatest possible anxiety is always manifested to merit an 
enrolment in these sections, and the appending of a fault mark 
to the name of any boy, is found to be a much more powerful 
check npon delinquency than any amount of corporal chiastise- 
ment, which is however occasionally had recourse to. 

In conclusion, I may state that nothing is more wanting : 
the present moment than the cordial assistance and support : 
the public. Until the building is supplied with all needfu 
appliances for the proper carrying out of the rules of Refor- 
matory discipline confusion and disorder must necessarily ex- 
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jst more or less, and these necessaries cannot be had without 
incurring great expenses, which the resource of the Committee 
are at present wholly unable to meet. The Reformatory, once 
in possession of every necessary convenience and containing a 
hundred boys, will be self-supporting, and the people will not 

have to be again called upon for that assistance which is at 
resent so much needed. 

In the hope then that the aid so much required may not 
long be withheld, and thanking you for the interest you have 
so coustantly manifested in our favour, 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Francis J. Lyncu, O.M.I. 


We take the following from the Belfast News Letter of 
November Sth. ) 


THE BELFAST REFORMATORY FOR MALES. 


The attention of a visitor coming into Belfast by the Ulster 
Railway cannot fail to be attracted by a neat building which is 
almost completed near the line, at a distance of about two miles 
from the town. The site is one of the most charming in the whole 
neighbourhood. It commands a good view of the valley of the 
River Lagan ; the Cave Hill stretches away in the distance ; and 
further still a glimpse may be had of the Lough of Belfast. The 
building itself is too large to be mistaken for a private dwelling- 
house, to which in many respects it bears a resemblance. It is not 
surrounded by high walls or railings; the approach is not through 
closely-guarded gates; and there is an absence of those outward 
tokens of restraint exhibited by most of our prisons; and yet this 
is none other than the Belfast Protestant Reformatory, intended for 
young criminals and boys'who have been more than once in jail, and 
upon whom its discipline has not had an improving effect. 

Commenced in June last, the Reformatory is now almost finished, 
and will, it is expected, be opened for the reception of boys on the 
Ist February next. It is built on a farm of land of about twenty- 
two English acres, taken on lease by the committee from the ex- 
ecutors of the late Mr. A. G Wilson, and in theselection of the 
place a wise discretion seems to have been exercised; fur while it is 
far enough from the town to prevent the constant intercourse of the 
Juveniles with their old companions, it is so near that the committee 
will be able to give the institution that personal superintendence on 
which so much of its success depends. The form of the building is 
rectangular. The length of the front, towards the Lisburn Road, is 
53 feet, the breadth 40 feet, and the front elevation about 36 feet, ex- 
clusive of abandsome bell-cot and vane. There are two storeys, the 
lower eleven feet, and the upper twelve feet in height. The windows 
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of the latter are in the gablets, which rise almost to the top of the 
slanting roof. The principal doorway is situated in the West end 
of the building, and entering it the visitor finds himself in the hall. 
From this a stone staircase goes up to the second floor. The central 
passage runs parallel to the front for its entire extent, and to the 
right of this is the day-room, thirty feet by eighteen ; the assistant. 
master’s room, the servants’ room, and a bed-room To the left 
are the lavatory (the interior of which is brick-finished and filled up 
with nine wash-hand stands), the bath-room, the store-room, the 
kitchen, and two small rooms which, it is to be hoped, will be very 
little used—cells for refractory boys. These cells are each eight feet 
long by four wide, and are lighted by separate windows from the 
rere. At the end of the passage is a shed, in a portion of which 
coals will be kept, and the remainder will be used as a workshop, or 
in whatever other way may seem best. Ascending the staircase the 
visitor finds himself on the second floor, and opposite him is the 
sick room. Further along the passage he comes to one of the 
dormitories, eighteen feet by fourteen, and separated by a glass door 
and glass screens from the assistant-master’s bed.room, the occupant 
of which will thus be able to observe the conduct of the boys. A 
similar contrivance enables him to overlook the larger dormitory, 
which is situated at the other side of his bed-room, and with which 
also the master’s room on the other side of the passage, communicates 
by aglass door. The master’s sitting-room occupies the remainder 
of the floor. The material used is principally red brick, but the 
windows and doors have been arched. and the gablets and chimneys 
corniced with white brick, thus greatly enhancing the beauty of the 
exterior. Mr. Charles Lanyon, C. E., is the architect, and Messrs. 
Oonnor & Co. the contractors 

The institution, it is calculated, will accommodate abont 50 boys, 
and this number is as large as it has been found convenient to bring 
together into one place, under what is known as “ the family system.” 
So much, indeed, has this been felt, that at Red Hill, instead of 
erecting one large establishment, capable of lodging all the criminals, 
five or six distinct wings have been raised, each to contain the num- 
ber above-mentioned. No juvenile offender can be received into 
the Belfast Reformatory unless he belong to some Protestant 
denomination. It is understood that the education to be afforded 
shall be both secular and religious, and that the time of the inmates 
shall be occupied either in the school, the ,workshop—where shoe- 
making, tailoring, and such trades will be taught—or on the farm, 
under the direction of an efficient land-steward. The object of the 
committee is, that the pupils, while in the school, shall learn some 
calling sufficiently to be able to support themselves honestly, when the 
period for which they have been committed has expired. The com- 
mittee will also endeavour to procure the boys employment at 
distance from their evil associates, and as far as possible to watch 
over their future course in life. rT 

The restraint to be employed will be chiefly moral. The boys “ 
not be constantly reminded by bolts and bars that they are ome we 
under sentence ; but everything will be done to teach them that their 
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freedom depends on their good conduct, and that any attempt at 
escape must not only prove unsucceseful, but lead to their being sent 
to the Country Prison for a period not exceeding three months. 
We believe it will be but at the first that any fear need be entertained 
of the lads running away. They will soon perceive that the whole 
number is disgraced by any such proceeding, and, as was the case 
not long ago in England, some of themselves will be the most anxious 
to bring back the runaways. The committee are fully alive to the 
necessity of having a thoroughly trained master, and are in com- 
munication with various kindred societies in England, with a view 
of procuring a competent person for that office. A great deal will, 
of course, depend upon his judgment and discretion. The Refor- 
matory must not, and we are sure will not be made so attractive as 
to afford a premium to crime. As far as we are aware, no establish- 
ment of the kind in the United Kingdom is open to that charge, for 
there is always a feeling amongst the inmates that, though they are 
well cared for, they want that liberty which is dear to every one. 
They must be taught by kind treatment, however, that society has 
not cast them off as hardened and irreclaimable offenders, and that 
there is still opportunity given them for testing the truth of the 
maxim that “ honesty is the best policy.” 

And now as tothe manner in which the Reformatory must be 
supported. The Government allowance is 5s, per week for each 
person, but the greater part of this sum will be absorbed in the 
necessary food and clothing. The ground rent, salaries of master, 
assistant-master, land-steward, &c., will, it is estimated, amount to 
above £400 per annum, and even making a liberal allowance for the 
productive industry of the young criminals, a large sum _ will remain 
to be raised by the annual subscriptions of the friends of Juvenile 
Reform. At present the Committee have received sufficient to pay 
for the erection and furnishing of the building—about £1,400—but 
the annual subscriptions promised towards its future support have 
yet scarcely reached £70. It is evident, therefore, that if success is 
to be attained a renewed effort must be made. The benefits of the 
Reformatory will not be confined to Belfast,and yet we learn that by 
far the greater portion of the subscriptions already received have come 
from this neighbourhood. The Grand Jurors of Antrim, when 
waited upon by a deputation at the last Assizes, expressed their warm 
approval of the movement and their wish to see it prosperous. We 
have no doubt that they, and the leading gentry of county, will readily 
come to its assistance, and by their pecuniary aid, place it in a position 
Where failure will be all but impossible. 
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Through the kind attention of the Recorder of Birming- 
ham, we are enabled to place the following corrected copy of 


his October Charge to the Grand Jury, before our readers :— 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GRAND JuRY— 


In consequence of holding my Sessions a fortnight later 
than usual, I have had the advantage of reading many of 
the Charges delivered by Chairmen of Quarter Sessions in 
various counties of England, and I observe that each of these 
gentlemen has been able to congratulate the county over 
which he presides, upon the remarkabe diminution of con- 
victions for crime. To their testimony I can add my own, 
for having made inquiries I find that such diminution 
applies also to this Borough; indeed it extends further, 
generally over the country. Mr. Merden, the governor of 
your gaol, a zealous and intelligent officer, has corresponded 


with other governors on the subject and from their answers 


he estimates the diforonce for the year at lh per tant. Hat, 


gentlemen, we must distinguish between the diminution of 
convictions and the diminution of crime. I am not about 
to intimate any doubt that crime has diminished to some 
extent, but I wish to guard your minds against the very 
common fallacy of confounding the number of convictions 
with the number of offences committed. The list of con- 
victions only measures the number of those offences for 
which the criminals are brought to justice. Consequently 
an augmentation of the police or an improvement in their 
vigilance and activity might raise the number of convictions 
while it lessened the amount of crime. On the other hand, 
ane in the police, or any causes disinclining parties in- 
jured from becoming prosecutors, will be followed by 4 
decrease in convictions quite consistent with an increase of 
crime. Not satisfied then to rely upon figures, I look around 
to discover causes for the diminution of crime, and I believe 
I may point with confidence to the general though moderate 
prosperity of the country at large as the first source of that 
improvement. It is an admitted fact, gentlemen, that 10 
seasons of prosperity offences diminish—otler causes 0 
increase and diminution of convictions remaining the same, 
such as the state of the police and the disposition, great or 
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small, among the we oa to, prosecute offenders. But here, 
gentlemen, let me clear up a difficulty which has caused 
many intelligent enquirers to go astray. It is this:—That 
prosperity itself may be, and often is, in particular districts 
a fertile source of crime. This is when it is great and sud- 
den, putting the working classes in possession of funds 
beyond their usual requirements. When such an event 
occurs, their habits of life not having yet prepared them 
either for saving their surplus or for expending it to good 

urpose, too many of them yield to the temptation always 
at hand, thanks to the legislature, of indulging to excess in 
the use of intoxicating liquors, and having thus melted 
away their surplus gains they are hurried on to waste some 
portion, and not unfrequently the whole, of their ordinary 
earnings in this debasing indulgence. When enflamed by 
drink they are easily led into crime. In general these un- 
happy persons are the offenders—sometimes, however, by 
intoxication they themselves become the prey of the depre- 
dator. But not only the madness of intoxication leads 
them to crime, but the destitution which follows their ex- 


trvarance Necoutes anotiter cause of increase in offences 


and in this way we find that sudden prosperity 1s the parent 
not only of those offences which immediately belong to it- 
self, but those which flow from the opposite cause, and thus 
the victims of sudden prosperity sin both because they to- 
day have too much, while to-morrow they have nothing. 
But it is always to be borne in mind that this rush of pros- 
perity never extends over our whole island. It is confined 
to certain districts, the seats of great staple trades like the 
manufacture of cotton or of iron, and hence when prosperity 
is generally diffused it will be found, by consulting the tables 
of convictions for the whole country, that even when the 
numbers are higher in particular spots there is a great 
falling off on the whole as compared with a time of general 
distress. 

But, gentlemen, 15 per cent. upon the year is so startling 
a diminution, that I am by no means satisfied to attribute 
the whole of the change to the cause to which I have ad- 
verted. There are, however, others at work, and to some of 
these I beg to invite your attention. The establishment of 
Reformatory Schools, I am happy to say, has been eminently 


successful, a result which is now universally acknowledged ; 
D 
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indeed, a long time has elapsed since I heard a dissentient 
voice. | attended the week before lust a meeting for the 
promotion of Social Science at Bradford, in Yorkshire, at 
which I had the lLappiness of meeting many trustworthy 
persons, well qualified to speak to this success by their 
practical knowledge. Some were magistrates, others 
managers of Reformatory Schools, others again were 


4 
© 


Governors of Prisons, all corroborated by their testimony 
the success which I have claimed for the operation of Re- 
formatory Schools; especially I would refer to the state- 
ments of Mr. Sheppard, the justly celebrated Governor of 
the Wakefield Prison 

Thus, gentlemen, it may be very naturally asked how it 
is that when the numbers in all the Reformatory Schools 
of the land added together are but small—2184 will include 
the whole according to Mr. Sydney Turner’s last Report— 
how it is that any great effect can be produced by them. 
Yet, the effect attributed to this cause is of signal magni- 
tude, for though the diminution of adult convictions is 
very considerable, the diminution of juvenile crimes as 
measured by convictions is even greater. On this subject 
[ have conferred not unfrequently with my valued friend 
and neighbour Mr. Barwick Baker, a country gentleman 
of fortune residing in Gloucestershire, who has established 
a Reformatory on his own estate, with the valuable aid ot 
a colleague of his own order, Mr. Bengough. Mr. Baker 
has laboured at his Reformatory with untiring zeal for many 
years, and is a high authority on the treatment of juvenile 
offenders. He, gentlemen, attributes the effectiveness o! 
Reformatory Schools to the abstraction of the young 
leaders of gangs. Withdrawn from the haunts of crime and 
placed under wholesome discipline, they have neither time 
nor opportunity for spreading moral contagion. | use that 
term advisedly, gentlemen, because I believe crime to be 
as infectious as any of the physical maladies to which our 
frames are liable. And therefore if at the close of the 
probation it were found that no youths had been reformed 
it would still (however lamentable the fact) remain uly 
proved that Reformatory Schools had failed of all good 
eflect. For the mere fact of keeping the inmates fora 
long time out of the arena of crime prevents them for that 
period from contributing to infect innocent youths with 
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whom ~~ would form acquaintance, and to whom they 
d 


would hold out irresistible temptations. But thank God 
there is no necessity to place the benetits of Reformatory 
Schools on so low a footing. The inmates are indeed re- 
formed to an extent and in numbers far beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. Still it is difficult to understand 
how the seclusion of juvenile offenders, whether leaders or 
followers, can have an immediate effect upon adult criminals. 
We may see clearly that the withdrawal of juvenile offenders 
will in the course of time act powerfully in diminishing 
the number of the adult members of the criminal class by 
withholding recruits, but here the effect follows too 
promptly upon the supposed cause, to admit of the explana- 
tion being deemed satisfactory. 

Gentlemen, in a paper which was read at Bradford I find 
that the magistrates of Liverpool, seconded by the Recorder 
of that borough, had changed their course of action, and had 
taken a line which, if they have had imitators in other parts 
of the country, may do something towards a solution of our 
difficulty. At Liverpool the evils of short imprisonments, 
which are sufficiently obvious, have at length attracted the 
attention of the authorities, and although they appear not 
to be very sanguine of producing reformation by means of 
long imprisonments, they have seen fit to adopt them, 
reasoning thus. It is a benefit to society and to the offen- 
ders themselves to keep them within four walls, where 
whatever may be their dispositions they are incapacitated 
from the commission of crimes. This, gentlemen, is a sound 
view of the question. The professional life ofa criminal, if 
I may use or abuse such an expression, is comparatively 
brief. Hardship or debauchery will each of them shorten 
existence, and his is exposed to a combination of these 
causes. If then by lengthening his imprisonment on each 
of his detected offences we could insure that every member 
of the criminal class should expend one third of his life in 
prison, such a result would be tantamount to a reduction of 
the criminal class to two-thirds of ita present number. Thus 
even magistrates who are incredulous of the possibility of 
reformation, may, by abandoning that pernicious and 
absurd course of short confinements which operates as an 
education to crime, and which could only have been re- 
sorted to—had it been chosen after due reflection—by such 
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as desired to augment instead of to diminish offences, even 
these magistrates may and I trust are beginning to act in 
unison with the friends of Reformatory treatment. which 
demands as its sive qua non the extinction of that mon- 
strous lenity, the offspring of maudlin sentiment, which has 
too often turned the administration of the law into a 
ridiculous mockery of justice! But I will add that to me 
it stands as a most solemn duty, whatever may be our fears 
as to the success of our endeavours for reformation 
(personally I have none,) to pursue the enterprise with our 
utmost energy and with unflinching perseverance. It must 
follow from what I have said that I am by no means free 
from doubt respecting the extent of the diminution of crime 
which is alleged to be so great, not being able to discover 
sufficient causes to explain the whole effect assumed to have 
been produced ; and my doubt is not lessened but enhanced 
when I refer to a fact which has pressed much and some- 
what painfully upon my mind. Since February of last 
year there has been such a reduction in the seale of pay- 
ments to witnesses and to the officers of justice as must, 
according to all the evidence I have been able to collect, 
have had a pernicious effect in discouraging and preventing 
prosecutions. At length I am glad to announce that a 
Report has been made to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, by Commissioners whose habits of life 
give their opinions upon this subject well deserved weight 
and influence. And upon that Report I expect the Home 
Secretary will direct the scale to be raised in some degree. 
I have read the scale proposed by the Commissioners, but 
I forbear to offer any opinion upon it until it has been some 
time in action, until indeed we have had an opportunity of 
testing by its operation whether or not it is sufficiently 
liberal to remove the hindrance to which I have adverted. 
With regard to witnesses who have no official character it : 
not probable that any individual is often called into a cour 
of justice, and to them the full remuneration may not IP 
reality be so important as | am disposed to believe it me 
But with regard to the officers of police who, if they are 
zealous and observant, and carefully store up m = 
memory the facts and circumstances relating to ve 
criminals whom they apprehend, their testimony wer 
great importance in the identification of a prisoner : ” the 
a new offence after a previous conviction, Now when 
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scale of payment to such witnesses is too low to indemnify 
them for their travelling expenses, it operates as a penalty 
on the meritorious officer, and creates in his mind a stron 

motive to avoid the disclosure of that knowledge which he 
is mulcted for exhibiting. Hence the hardened offender, 
whom of al] others it is most material should be restrained 
by long seclusion from repeating his outrages on the public, 


often departs from the bar with a sentence which the court ° 


considers appropriate to a first offence, but which it would 
feel is quite inadequate to a second. Gentlemen, it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the mischief of such unwise, and I 
must add miserable parsimony. Let us hope that if 
as I much fear, the proposed scale will not be found to attain 
its object, no time will be lost in raising the tariff somewhat 
higher ; assuredly not so high as to create a temptation to 
prosecute where humanity and the public interests will be 
better served byabstaining from putting the law in force; but 
still sufficiently high to guard against the cruel hardship of 
adding to the loss which the injured purty, often a person 
in humble life, has sustained from the criminal, by imposing 
another loss in the nature of a fine if he should feel it his 
duty to prosecute, and as regards the officer making his 
appointments a burden upon him in exact proportion to his 
merit and efficiency. 


Referring to this Charge, the following able article: 


appeared in Zre Globe of Tuesday, October 2oth. 


The address of Mr. Recorder Hitt, on opening the Birmingham 
Quarter Sessions, shows that he at least has not fallen into the mis- 
take of those gentlemen who imagine that statistical facts have a force 
of their own apart from the commentary that explains them. It has 
been the general observation of the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
throughout the English Counties, that according to the records of 
our penal courts there are all the indications of diminished crime. 
Now it is a remarkable fact, that by the mere figures we cannot 
appreciate the extent of the diminution correctly, either with regard 
to the advance that has actually taken place, or with reference tu a 
very natural exaggeration. The result will be at once both exag- 
gerated and underrated—it will be exaggerated in point of extent, 
it will be underrated in the estimate of its nature. 

Mr. Hit guards the public against the common fallacy of con- 
founding the number of convictions with the number of offences 
committed, and we believe that his caution may be carried even 
further than he pushed it. Convictions relate only to offences 
detected, brought to justice, and established upon evidence. Now, 
recently there has been a reduction in the allowances made to public 
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officers and witnesses attending our criminal courts. It was antici- 
pated that this reduction might be attended with injurious effects ; 
and there seems from Mr. H1tu’s remarks too much reason to sup- 
pose that the fear has been substantiated. Too liberal an allowance 
will,of course, have a bad moral effect ; but too mean an allowance will 
probably have even worse consequences; though the operation does 
not come so glaringly before the public. To place a premium upon 
prosecution 1s to encourage the spirit of the informer—a mean ex- 
ample, not likely to be much followed. There are very few tradese 
men, for instance, who would prosecute a clerk ora servant, in order 
to make the paltry profit arising out of an excessive allowance. Qn 
the other hand, it seems, from the observation of the mayistrates 
and police superintendents generally, that too narrow an allowance 
does induce many persons, especially tradesmen, to avoid the trouble 
of prosecution, because it places them literally out of pocket. In 
the commercial point of view it is better to put up with occasional 
theft or peculation, than to go through the direct loss in money and 
time of bringing offenders to justice ; the balance at the end of the 
year favouring the one course rather than the other. But the evil 
by no means ends here. It is not only that the offender escapes ; 
for, since he will mostly keep his own counsel, the example is not so 
mischievous as might at first be apprehended. No, the lax morality 
is rather occasioned by the tone of mind, and of remark, engendered 
amongst the employing classes. In speaking of the insufficient al- 
lowances, they will more or less openly avow the principle that we 
have just stated ; they will in some cases endeavour to supply the 
want of a legal protection by a system of espionage not at all con- 
ducive to high feeling amongst the employés ; while in a yet greater 
number of cases they will adopt lax habits, out of the fatalistic idea 
that it is altogether “a bad job.” Hence, a certain laxity behind 
the counter, or in the pay-office, of a most unwholesome kind. A 
representation has been made to the Secretary of State on this point, 
and Mr. Hix expects that the scale will to some extent be corrected. 

If the diminished aumber of prosecutions is at all due to the caution 
which we have just indicated, it is precisely like the decline in the 
number of deaths, during an unhealthy season. A sharp frost will 
bring up the Registrar General’s Record to a high figure; while 
an unseasonable mildness will keep down the number of deaths, 
without in any degree promoting a high average of health. Invalids 
who stand upon the brink of the grave are spared, but there is a 
want of vital energy throughout the community. So, under the 
operation of insufficient motive to prosecute, there are fewer ready- 
made criminals brought to the fatal test of justice; but there are 
many more of the healthy population drawn within the range of an 
unhealthy atmosphere. Without this explanation we should be 
inclined to overrate, and very injuriously misconstrue the hopeful 
look of the statistical figures. 

On the other hand, although the number of prosecutions has de- 
clined, there can be no question that the process of prosecuting !8 
far more efficacious than it used to be. Not because justice has 
acquired greater terrors for living humanity, but because, It may be 
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said without a figure of poetry, she has acquired greater terrors for 
crime itself. Evil-doing is scared away from the presence of those 
whom it otherwise would have tempted. The Reformatory schools, 
small as their number is, are already effecting this change; and also 
it may be said that the more intelligent management of prisons is 
gradually contributing to the same result. The Reformatory oper- 
ates in several ways, but chiefly in two. It takes the incorrigible lad 
and places him for a sufficient number of years under the Reformatory 
process, to find out that he is corrigible. Lads who had been 
abandoned as hopeless, even by parents, have, under the management 
of experienced and earnest men like Mr. Barwick Baker, and Mr, 

Bencoogs, proved capable of being converted into honest youths. 

It often happens that the motives which draw a lad into bad courses 

are,a too lively sympathy with the companions by whom he may 

happen to be surrounded, boldness, ingenuity, and love of adventure, 

—qualities which do not in any degree indicate a nature really bad; 

though under the tuition of the marine-store dealers, and in the 

college called ‘* the House of Correction” as it used to be, these 

promising youths are converted into very efficient thieves, swindlers, 

and highwaymen—professors well able to teach their art and mystery 

to other students. The Reformatory carries off these lights of 

their age, removes them for five years or more, or for ever; and 

the consequence is that duller spirits amongst boys of the same class 

fail to catch the fire of the vicious inspiration, and follow a quieter 
routine in some ordinary and less adventurous employment. Many 
an honest man is now growing up quite unaware of the thief he 
might have been but for the founders of Reformatories. And unless 
we had this explanation we might scarcely appreciate the true pro- 

gress indicated in the statistical evidence of diminished crime. 


CONVICTS AT BERMUDA. 


The following extracts from Mr. Anthony Trollope’s lately 
published work, Zhe West Indies and the Spanish Main, are 
full of interest for the readers of this Record. 


_“ At Bermuda there are in round numbers fifteen hundred con- 
victs. As this establishment is one of penal servitude, of course it is to 
be presumed that thuse sent there are either hardened thieves, whose 
lives have been used to crime, or those who have committed heav 
offences under the impulse of strong temptation. * * Useful ct | 
for such men is to be found at Bermuda. We have dockyards there, 
and fortifications which cannot be made too strong and weather-tight. 
At such a place works may be done by convict labour which could 
not be done otherwise, Whether the labour be economically used 
is another question ; but at any rate the fifteen hundred rogues are 
disposed of, well out of the way of our pockets and shop windows.” 


Something approaching to anarchy rages at times, and 
naturally so, in this moral wiiderness:— 
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“Shortly before my arrival a prisoner had been killed in a row. 
After that an attempt had been made to murder a warder, And 
during my stay there one prisoner was deliberately murdered by two 
others after a faction fight between a lot of Irish and English, in 
which the warders were for some minutes quite unable to interfere. 
Twenty-four men were carried to the hospital dangerously wounded, 
as to the life of some of whom the doctor almost despaired. This 
occurred on a day intervening between two visits which I made to 
the establishment. Within a month of the same time three men had 
escaped, of whom two only were retaken ; one had got clear away, 
probably to America.” 


Mr. Trollope continues— 


‘*There is no wall round the prison. I must explain that the 
convicts are kept on two islands, those called Buaz and Ireland. At 
Boaz is the parent establishment, at which live the controller, chap- 
lains, doctors, and head officers. But here is the lesser number of 
prisoners, about six hundred. They live in ordinary prisons, The 
other nine hundred are kept in two hulks, old men-of-war moored by 
the breakwaters, at the dockyard establishment in Ireland. It was 
in one of these that the murder was committed. ‘The labour of these 
nine hundred men is devoted to the dockyard works. There isa 
bridge between the two islands over which runs a public road, and 
from this road there are ways equally public, as far as the eye goes, 
to all parts of the prison. A man has only to say that he is going 
to the chaplain’s house, and he may pass all through the prison,— 
with spirits in his pockets if it so please him. That the prisoners 
should not be about without warders is no doubt a prison rule; but 
where everything is done by the prisoners, from the building of 
stores to the picking of weeds and lighting of lamps, how can any 
moderate number of warders see everything, even if they were in- 
clined? There is nothing to prevent spirits being smuggled in after 
dark through the prison windows. And the men do get rum, and 
drunkenness is a common offence. Prisoners may work outside 
prison walls ; but I remember no other prison that is not within 
walls—that looks from open windows on to open roads, as is here 
the case.—* And who shaves them?’ I happened to. ask one of the 
officers.—‘ Oh, every man has his own razor; and they have knives 
too, though it is not allowed.’—So these gentlemen who are always 
ready for faction fights, whose minds are as constantly engaged on 
the family question of Irish versus English, which means Protestant 
against Catholic, as were those of Father Tom Maguire and Mr. 
Pope, are as well armed for their encounters as were those reverend 
gentlemen. Thetwo murderers will I presume be tried, and if found 
guilty probably hanged ; but the usual punishment for outbreaks of 
this kind seems to be, or to have been, flogging. A man would get 
some seventy lashes; the Governor of the island would go down 
and see it done; and then the lacerated wretch would be locked up 
in idleness till his back would again admit of his bearing a shirt.—* But 
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they ‘Il venture their skin,’ said the officer ; ‘they don’t mind that 
till it comes.’—‘ But do they mind being locked up alone” I asked. 
He admitted this, but said that they had only six—I think six—cells, 
of which two or three were occupied by madmen; they had no 
other place for lunatics. Solitary confinement is what these men do 
mind, what they do fear ; but here there is not the power of inflict- 


ing that punishment.” 


Such being the discipline, what of the aliment and clothing 
provided for the Bermuda convict ? 


“He has a pound of meat; he has good meat too, lucky dog, 
while those wretched Bermudians are tugging out their teeth against 
tough carcases! He has a pound and three ounces of bread; the 
amount may be of questionable advantage, as he cannot eat it all ; 
but he probably sells it for drink. He has a pound of fresh vegeta- 
bles; he has tea and sugar; he has a glass of grog—exactly the 
same amount that a sailor has; and he has an allowance of tobacco- 
money, with permission to smoke at mid-day and evening, as he sits 
at his table or takes his noontide pleasant saunter. So much for 
belly. Then as to his baek, under which J include a man’s sinews. 
The convict begins the day by going to chapel at a quarter-past 
seven: his prayers do not take him long, for the chaplain on the 
occasion of my visit read small bits out of the Prayer-book here and 
there, without any reference to church rule or convict establishment 
reason. At half past seven he goes to his work, if it does not happen 
to rain, in which case he sits till it ceases. He then works till five, 
with an hour and a half interval for his dinner, grog, and tobacco. 
He then has the evening for his supper and amusements. He thus 
works for eight hours, barring the rain, whereas in England a day 
labourer’s average is about ten, As to the comparative hardness of 
their labour there will be of course no doubt. The man who must 
work for his wages will not get any wages unless he works hard, 
The convict will at any rate get his wages, and of course spares his 
sinews. As to.clothes, they have, and should have, exactly what is 
best suited to health. Shoes when worn out are replaced. The 
straw hat is always decent, and just what one would wish to wear 
oneself in that climate. The jacket and trousers have the word 
‘Boaz’ printed over them in rather ugly type; but one would get 
used tothat. The flannel shirts, &c., are all that could be desired. 
Their beds are hammocks like those of sailors, only not subject to 

be swung about by the winds, and not hung quite so closely as those 
of some sailors. Did any of my readers ever see the beds of an 
Irish cotter’s establishment in county Cork? Ah! or of some Eng- 
lish cotter’s establishments in Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset- 
shire? The hospital arrangements and attendance are excellent as 
regards the men’s comfort ; though the ill-arrangement of the build. 
Ings is conspicuous, and must be conspicuouss to all who see them. 
And then these men, when they take their departure, have the wages 
of their labour given to them,—so much as they have not spent 
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either licitly in tobacco, or illicitly in extra grog. They will take 
home with them sixteen pounds, eighteen pounds, or twenty pounds 
Such is convict life in Bermuda,—unless a man chance to get 
murdered in a faction fight.” 


THE MONAGHAN REFORMATORY. 


The following is a portion of the address by Mr. Major, Q.C., to 
the Grand Jury of Monaghan at the late quarter sessions of that 
county :—The learned gentleman then told the jury he was desirous 
of drawing their attention to the subject of reformatory schools. He 
said that the license of government had been granted for the establish- 
ment of one in the neighbourhood, exclusively for females, and only 
for those professing the Roman Catholic religion. He told them 
that one had been recently established at Spark’s Lake, and he 
had been favoured by the head of that establishment with some 
papers relating to the regulations. He expressed his regret that he 
had been prevented by his occupations since he had been in Monaghan 
from visiting the establishment ; but from the knowledge he possessed 
of the necessity for such an establishment, and from the result of the 
inquiries he had made, he had no hesitation in saying that the 
arrangements made were calculated to effectuate the wise purpose of 
the legislature in this most necessary change in our law. The learned 
chairman then drew the attention of the grand jury to the act 
authorising the establishment of those reformatory schools, the 2st 
and 22nd Vic., cap. 107, and in particular to the 7th section; and 
explained to the jury the general provisions of the act. He told them 
it was intended to remedy a great social evil, the necessity of com- 
mitting to the contamination and associations ofa prison female con. 
victs of a tender age. He said that in the discharge of his judicial 
duties he had often been placed in the painful position of committing 
to a common jail juvenile offenders, in many cases not the voluntary 
instrument of crime, but enlisted by senior adepts in plunder, or by 
parental neglect or depravity. He had never found inprisonment 
effect reform, and in many instances he said he had been called upon 
to inflict the punishment of transportation or penal servitude at a 
later period of their lives, on some of those youthful convicts, who, 
as soon as their early imprisonment had expired, returned to their 
former vicious habits, having been matured in crime by the jail 
associations and contaminations within the walls of the prison. He 
exclaimed to the jury that those reformatory schools were not 
confined to the county, that the one established in this town was = 
to Belfast, Enniskillen, Derry, Dundalk, Newry, Downpstris , 
Omagh, Cavan, Mullingar, Longford, and the west of [reland. He 
said, that established in Monaghan was exclusively for the hee 
of children professing the Roman Catholic religion ; but others ha 
been already established exclusively for Protestants; many one 
objected to the exclusiveness on which the schools were wees ~ 
interfering with the principle of mixed secular education, whic 
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for one highly approved of, but such persons forgot that those schools, 
which were authorised by the act, were not only for instruction, but 
for the reformation of criminals, which can only be satisfactorily 
accomplished under the exclusive care of persons professing the same 
religious persuasion, 








NOTE, 





Tux Editor regrets the delay in the issue of the present 
number of “Tu Irish QuARTERLY Revigew.” It was 
rendered unavoidable by the necessity of inserting the 
Notes on the Bradford Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science. He is aware 
that many of his readers will think the delay pardonable 
as it has enabled him to insert the Abstract of Mary 
Carpenter's admirable paper on Industrial Schools. 


Office of the Frish Quarterly Review, 
8, Grafton-street, 23rd November, 1859. 














QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RE- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


First Annual Report of the St. George's Home and Reformatory 
for Boys. 

In the early part of last year, the attention of the committee having 
been drawn to the deplorable fact of the large and accumulating 
amount of juvenile vagrancy and crime in this city, it was determined, 
under a deep conviction of the strong claims on their Christian 
sympathy and exertion, to attempt the formation of a Boys’ Refor- 
matory in connection with St. George's Chapel. 

The Institution was accordingly opened on the Ist of July, 1858, 
on which day Mr. Joseph Henry, the person selected as Master, was 
placed in possession, with three boys as inmates; and on the 16th day 
of the same month, the Reformatory was duly certified by His 
Excellency the Governor, in Executive Committee, under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Schools’ Act of 1857. 

Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining a suitable locality for 
the Reformatory. The premises now occupied, No. 46 Upper Knight- 
Street, were selected, not only on account of the healthiness of si- 
tuation, but also as possessing the advantage of a small run of land 
capable of being cultivated as a flower and vegetable garden. ‘The 
buildings being out of order, considerable expense was incurred at 
the outset in necessary repairs, in enclosing the land, and laying pipes 
for supplying it with water. The Committee regret that, through 
the want of funds, they have not yet been able to accomplish other 
repairs and improvements, by which additional accommodation might 
be gained, and the comforts and economy of the Institution be 
promoted. 

The details of receipt and expenditure during the year of manage- 
ment, which terminated on the 30th of June, 1859, are exhibited in 
the account cuprent and statements appended to this Report. A 
reference to these documents will show that the Reformatory has 
been kindly assisted, by grants and allowances from the Government, 
to the extent of 258/. 10s. 91d. The sum of 1561. Os. 3d. has been 
realized by private donations and subscriptions ; and the further sum 
of 1127, was appropriated to the Reformatory from the proceeds of a 
Bazaar, held in May, 1858, for the benefit of the charities connected 
with St. George’s Chapel. 

The expenditure for the year has amounted to 421/, Is. 3d. It 
must be observed, however, that the full number of inmates was not 
completed for more than eight months after the Institution had been 
opened, so that the expenditure has not been uniform in the earlier 
and latter portions of the year. In the opinion of the committee, the 
cost of Boys’? Reformatory in Kingston should not be estimated 
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lower than 12/7. per anuum for each inmate—a sum considerably below 
the average expense of similar institutions in the towns of Great 
Britain. 

A small quantity of vegetables raised in the garden has been made 
available for food in the Reformatory. The committee do not 
anticipate any considerable return of profits, either from this source 
or from the other department of industrial work. There can be no 
doubt that a town locality does not afford the same facilities for self. 
sup; ort as might be obtained in the country. The main object, 
however, of the Committee is to qualify the boys for employment as 
agriculturists, and they are training them as far as possible, with a 
view to this paramount object. It has been their anxious wish that 
the boys should be thoroughly instructed in industrial work which 
may be useful to them in after life. With this object they have been 
endeavouring to make arrangements with a master-cooper to oj ena 
workshop in connection with the premises, for the purpose of teaching 
this very useful trade ; but, chiefly from pecuniary and other obstacles, 
the plan has not yet been carried out. Itis, however, still under the 
consideration of the Committee. 

Highteen boys attend at the St. George’s Free Industrial School, 
where they receive instruction in the trades of shoe-making, tailoring, 
and plaiting straw ; this arrangement has been made in the hope that 
even a moderate acquaintance with these industrial pursuits will be 
of service to the boys in any sphere of life in which they may here- 
after be employed. 

‘The Committee have reason to be satisfied with the progress made 
in the ordinary school department. With a very few exceptions 
the beys had been entirely untaught when received into the Institu- 
tion; they have now obtained a moderate proficiency in reading, 
writing, and Biblical knowledge. Being exposed, from their earliest 
infancy, to the beneful influence of the streets, their moral condition 
was very deplorable. ‘They were, for the most part, ignorant of the 
simplest elements of religious knowledge, and to all appearance devoid 
of any discernment between right and wrong. It has been the object 
of the system pursued to implant religious feelings and principles in 
their hearts ; to form them into habits of kindness and gentleness to 
one another, implicit obedience to authority, cleanliness, regularity, 
and order, and general truthfulness and uprightness In their ordinary 
conduct. This has, indeed, been a labour of much difficulty and 
anxiety; and its progress was often interrupted by the influx of new 
comers—an evil which it was impossible to avoid, while the fall 
complement of inmates had not been attained. On_ the whole, 
however, their moral improvement has been satisfactory; the 
humanizing influences of home and family life, have had a marked 
effect ; and visitors have almost invariably noticed the general hap- 
piness and contentment which manifest themselves throughout the 
Institution. pe al 

The present number of inmates amounts to forty-two. The tota 
number admitted was forty-four ; one of these, a child, whose health 
had been destroyed by previous neglect and starvation, died set 
Institution, after a protracted illness, on the first of July, 1859. 
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Another boy absconded at the time of the Kingston races, and has 
not since been xeard of. The demands for admission on behalf of 
orphan and destitute children, since the first opening of the Refor- 
matory, have been urgent and numerous. Not less than fifty poor 
children have been refused admittance, in consequence of the impos- 
sibility of maintaining so large a number of inmates: and several 
months ago, the Committee were very reluctantly compelled to 
inform the magistrates of their inability to receive any additional 
children of the vagrant class. This is a fact which surely demon- 
strates the necessity of additional Reformatories, and other kindred 
agencies, by which these objects of compassion may be reclaimed, and 
made a blessing, instead of a reproach to the community. 

The Committee do not feel that their experiment has as yet been 
sufficiently tried to warrant them in pronouncing any decided opinion 
as to its results. They have already experienced disappointments, 
and many causes of anxiety. Among these may be mentioned the case 
of a boy, whose uniform good conduct had given rise to the most 
encouraging hopes. It was discovered that he had suddenly absconded 
with another of the inmates from the Institution. They obtained 
the key of the gate by a trick which showed them to be adepts in 
artifice and cunning. They carried off a quantity of yams ; and, since 
their return, they have confessed to a series of other depredations, 
which they committed on their way from the Reformatory to Spanish 
Town. An account of these robberies, as detailed by the boys them- 
selves, will give some idea of the manner in which the juvenile Arab 
class is maintained to the great annoyance and expense of the com- 
munity. They first stole a dog, and sold it toa coolie, They then 
knocked down a fowl! which they carried to a deserted hut, where they 
cooked it with the stolen yams; afterwards, they robbed a child of a 
dinner of bread and cooked provisions, with which she was going on 
aoerrand. They then entered a poor woman’s house, on pretence 
of getting fire, and stole a knife ; they secreted themselves in the 
neighbourhood while ske was cooking ner husband's breakfast, and 
as soon as she went out to call him, they took the door from its 
hinges, and plundered the house; further on they went to a shop to 
buy cakes, from which they stole pipes, fish, and other articles. In 
Spanish Town they associated themselves with other vagrant boys, 
who live by plunder; one of them was discovered there and brought 
back to the Reformatory ; the other was detected in shop-lifting, 
tried, and again sentenced to the Reformatory by His Honour the 
Chief Justice ; immediately after his return, he made an ineffectual 
attempt to escape, for which a severe punishment was inflicted, and 
since then his conduct has been good. In other cases the work of 
reformation has been more visible, and substantial ; one of the earliest 
inmates at first exhibited an insuperable restiveness under the re- 
straints of the Institution; he was discontented, and continually 
desiring to “ yet into the streets.” On one occasion he got possession 
ofa knife, and attempted to commit suicide. It is to be hoped that 
this wicked act has been the turning-point of his life. His disposition 
has undergone a complete change ; and he is now one of the most 
trusted, and best conducted of ali the inmates. 
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Without entering into more minute particulars, the Committee 
may state that they have reason to be thankful, on the whole, for the 
result of their undertaking. They have experienced the usual 
chequered vicissitudes of those who are contending with evil; but 
they believe that much good has been done, and they see before 
them a wide field for hopeful exertion. They desire to record their 


sincere thanks to His Excellency the Governor, His Lordship the 
Bishop, His Honour the Chief Justice, and other kind friends and 
visitors who have made a personal inspection of the Reformatory, 
and testified their approbation of its arrangements. The Committee 
are convinced that the more the public interest is attracted to the 
condition of the juvenile classes, and to the great work of reforming 
them, the more will the influence of that sympathy be felt, both 
within and without the pretincts of the Reformatories. But other 
influences must be combined with those of the Reformatory. If any 
success is to be achieved in the cause of juvenile reform, there are 
other social agencies which must co-operate in carrying out the com- 
mon object. As it is the main object of the Reformatory to dimin- 
ish the criminal class from which the prisons are recruited, so, by a 
higher ascent to the sources of crime, something must be attempted 
to reduce the supplies by which juvenile vagrancy exists. Facts 
which have come under the observation of the Committee, enable 
them to declare with almost absolute certainty, that the prevailing ne- 
glect of marriage, the absence of all proper influences of domestic life, 
the general profligacy of parents, and the lack of vital religion, are 
the. prolific causes of juvenile depravity in the city of Kingston. 
Nor do they doubt that an increased attention to sanitary provisions, 
an improvement in the dwellings and material comforts of the poor, 
renewed educational efforts, and closer, and more extended appli- 
ances of the gospel of salvation—all which remedies are capable of 
immediate and proper adjustment—would, with the Divine blessing, 
effect a speedy and substantial change in the social aspect of the 
country. 

In the department with which they are more immediately con- 
cerned, the Committee would respectfully invite the consideration 
of the Legislature to some anomalies in the existing law. 

There is no provision for compelling parents to contribute to the 
maintenance of their children who have been convicted of crime or 
vagrancy, and sentenced to the Reformatories. Without such com- 
pulsion, it appears that parents will not perform an obligation, which, 
upon every principle of policy and justice, should be enforced hy 9% 
thein. In the case of fatherless and motherless orphans, it is evicent 
that the parental obligation is transferred to the State. But as the 
law now stands, this natural order of responsibility is reversed. The 
criminal class is provided for, while the orphans are neglected. In 
the ease of children convicted of crime, and sentenced to the Refor- 
mutory instead of the Penitentiary, an allowance of 63d. per _ 
or about 15s. 8d. per month, is paid by Government, although suc 
children may have parents capable of maintaining them ; whereas - 
the case of children sent by magistrates as vagrants or destitute, the 
Government allowance only amounts to the very inadequate sum 0 














és. per month. No allowance whatever is made for orphans who 
have not been received under a magistrate’s warrant. In thi, 
respect an alteration of the law seems to be very much required 

and the Committee would venture to express their earnest hope, that 
the Reformatories will receive from the Legislature a more liberal 
support than has hitherto been aceorded to them. If the managers 


of these Institutions provide for the general expences of their estab- 


lishments, such as houserent, salaries, working material, &c., it is 
not surely too much to expect that the public should defray the cost 
of maintenance, which, according to the average of prison expense, 
has been estimated at 64d. per day for each inmate. It appears also 
to be desirable that some encouragement should be given to mana- 
gers who are willing to employ competent persons as masters of 
trades, or to undertake the responsibility of training teachers for 
Reformatories, employing them in their own Institutions as pupil or 
assistant teachers. 

The Committee consider that theperiod of detention inthe Refor- 
matory might, in many cases, be advantageously extended beyond 
the age of sixteen years ; and they deem it of the utmost importance 
that the question of employment of the reformed class, after they 
have attained that age, should be settled as soon as possible by the 
wisdom of the Legislature. If they should be premitted to return 
to the contaminating influences from which they have been reclaimed, 
it is only too obvious that all the labour and expense of reforming 
them will have been expended in vain. 

‘The Committee are endeavoring to qualify the boys entrusted to 
their care for a future life of industry and usefulness, They have 
engaged in this work in hopeful trust that the Divine blessing will 
water the seed which they have planted in faith; but they cannot 
conclude this their first Annual Report without making a renewed 
urgent appeal to the philanthropy of all classes and denominations 
of their fellow-subjects. They are willing to assume a large share 
of responsibility and labour ; but they feel that their efforts ought 
not to be cramped from want of means; or their burden increased 
by pecuniary anxieties. In asking for money to be laid out in the 
prevention of czime, they are asking for that which will be saved 
hereafter in paying for its punishment ; and the expense of the one 
bears a very small proportion to that of the other. While, there- 
fore, they acknowledge with gratitude the measure of support which 
has already been accorded to them, they would solicit a renewal of 
aid from their former subscribers, and invite the co-operation of 
those who have not hitherto assisted in promoting their cause. 

The Committee have, in conclusion, to express their thanks to the 
Rev. Messrs. Radcliffe and Milne, for the sermons preached, and the 
collection made in the Church of Scotland, in this city; and the 
manager considers it right to state that, through the kind care of 
Drs, Bowerbank and Campbell, the Committee have been relieved 
of all anxiety and expense for medical attendance on the inmates of 
the Reformatory. 
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EXCESSIVE NUMBER OF BEER-HOUSES. 


The following extract from a paper read by John Taylor, Esq. 
at the recent conference of Social Science, at Bradford, reveals a 
state of things that ought to suggest to every philanthropist the 
most anxious enquiry for an adequate remedy.—*'I found an enor- 
mous means of supply of intoxicating liquors by the beer-shops, 
public-houses, &c. I took the large map constructed for the Nativnal 
Temperance League, on which the public-houses, &c., of the 
metropolis were marked, and it was shown that there were 10,256 
of them, exclusive of 2617 breweries; which gave one house for 
every 125 persons above the age of 14. But knowing that it might 
be said that Londoners were a ‘ beery set,’ and that the case was not 
so bad in the country, he proceeded to show that it was in some 
instances worse. For example, in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
there were 1459 houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, or one 
in every 73 of the population abave 14; in the Kast Riding, 1474, 
or one in 96; in the West Riding, 5478, or one 
in 130; the total being 8411, or one in every II4 of 
the population in the whole county of Yorkshire above 14. 
Among the practical remedies proposed, the first was the repeal of 
the Beer Bill, respecting which there was but one opinion. The 
plan proposed by the Naticnal Temperance League was to the effect 
that no new licences shouid be granted; that the present holders 
should be allowed to continue upon good behaviour ; but the licence 
should not be renewed on the death or bankruptcy of the holder. 
In this way, and with stringent police regulations, the great bulk of 
the present beer-houses might be cleared away in afew years. It 
was propose to repeal the Act of George II., which licensed sing- 
ing and dancing saloons in connection with public-houses, It was 
further suggested that the licensing of public-houses might be trans 
ferred from the magistracy to an elective body, by which means pub- 
lic opinion might be more directly effective in limiting the present 
enormous number of public-houses—such licensing boards to have 
the power to determine the nature of the license, and the hours that 
the houses should be allowed to be open. In this way each district 
would be able to determine the question of Sunday trading.” 


We now turn to America, and to The Thirty.first Annual Report 
of the Board of Managers of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, 1859, 
and we learn the following facts :— 


First. The average annual expense of maintaining each child still 
compares very favorably, as it has heretofore, with the cost of sup- 
port in other similar Institutions. — J99 

Second. Whe average age of the inmates, at the time of admission, 
has diminished very perceptibly. For, although slight increase in 
the average of white boys is noticed, yet, as to the other chinensis ® 
both departments, the decrease is very marked, This is —, 
to a growing belief on the part of the Managers, and through t 


on the part of our Judges and Committing Magistrates, that the 
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design and advantages of the Institution have been much interfered 
with, by the admission of delinquents of both sexes, who although 
minors in the view of the law, were within short periods of actual 
majority. In some instances, these were 17, 18, and even 19 years 
of age; and in their habits, characters, and incapacity for appren- 
ticeship, were beyond the means of the Institution for education, 
and preparation for useful occupations in after life. 

For these reasons, the Managers have, as far as possible, declined 
to receive those who were over 18 years of age; and they would 
earnestly press upon the Legislature to consider, whether that age 
should not be established by law as the limit for admissions to the 
House of Refuge. Very serious evils to the younger classes, and 
embarrassment in the management, might be thus avoided‘ and the 
comparatively few minors over that age, who through our Courts 
become the subjects of penal discipline, might be protected from the 
effects of association with still older culprits, by a provision of law 
forbidding their unrestricted intercourse with the ordinary tenants 
of the prison. 

Third. That, of the inmates, about one-half are poor orphans. 
This fact shows that the main cause of juvenile delinquency is the 
absolute want of parental and family influences ; and, if associated 
with the further fact, that a great majority of the remaining cases 
result from the saddest perversion of these influences, it most 
clearly demonstrates that juvenile vice ‘is quite as much, if not 
principally, the result of accident, misfortune and neglect, as of any 
inherent and uncontrollable depravity of nature. “The weed is 
only a plant out of pluce;” and so we may say of a great proportion 
of these youthful : outcasts of society : under proper culture, and 
within the protecting inclosures of the family and the school, they 
would be restored to their natural positions, and fitted to become 
useful, and even highly valuable members of society. 

Is it not, therefore, the dictate of enlightened humanity, as well 

as of sound philosophy, that in the public provision that is made for 
them in our Houses of Refuge, they should be regraded as the sub- 
jects of a restraining and educational, rather than a penal, treat- 
ment? And that the State owes them, even to a greater extent, the 
duty of protection and education, than to the children of the more 
fortunate classes ? 
_ It was from a deep impression of the injustice and danger of treat- 
ing these neglected and helpless children as subjects of punishment 
and confinement, rather than of restraint and instruction, that in their 
last annual report, the Board of Managers took especial pains to 
show that this Institution was not a “ prisun for young culprits,” but 
“an asylum for friendless and unfurtunute children ;” in thany cases, 
requiring, it is true, more decided discipline than is needed in the 
family or the school; but, in all cases, that the principal aim should 
be education combined with moral and religious training. 

Fourth. ‘That in the White Department, less than one-third of 
the children received are of American parentage. 

This fact clearly shows that juvenile delinquency and pauperism 
are not, to any great or alarming extent, the indigenous growth of 
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our country ; but result principally from the vast foreign emigration 
which has of late years set upon our shores. 

The exodus of several millions of people from the old world, in 
search of new homes in this, during the past ten years, necessarily 
niust have detached vast numbers of the young from their proper 
family and social relations, and cast them among strangers with very 
imperfect ideas of their moral and civil obligations. This, and 
similar evils, were to be expected, as the natural attendants upon 
that wonderful transfer of population which has developed, enriched, 
and in many other respects benefited our land. Hence the necessity 
for, and the sudden multiplication of Houses of Refuge and Chil- 
dren’s Homes, in our large cities, which, like eddies in the tide of 
emigration, have received and detained many of the helpless and 
dependent of all ages, but especially of the young. 

The only object, in giving prominence here to this fact, is to show 
that there has been no sudden or alarming increase of juvenile de- 
pravity or destitution in our midst, arising from causes that are deep- 
seated or likely to be permanent ; but, that the evil, although great 
and greatly to be deprecated, isin a large degree but the natural 
result of a sudden and foreign increase of population. 

Such a view of the case is not only more just and truthful, but 
affords more encouragement to public and private efforts at edu- 
cating and reforming these unfortunate classes of youth, than that 
view which supposes that juvenile vice and depravity have found in 
our land, and under our institutions, a congenial soil in which they 
are destined to obtain a rapid and dangerous vigor of growth. This 
is not only unjust to the class of youth over which we have special 
care, but tends indirectly to aggravate the evil intended to be reme- 
died. 

Fifth. That there has been no death in the White Department 
during the last year ; thus renewing the cause of congratulation as 
to the sanitary condition of the House, to which reference was made 
in the last report ; and exhibiting the fact, that in a period of five 
years, during which about sixteen hundred inmates have been re- 
ceived, not a single death has occurred from either disease or acci- 
dent. It may be added, that during the same period there has been 
very little sickness. : 

In the Colored Department, the deaths of two girls and six boys 
is reported—a very unusual mortality. And yet the Managers very 
confidently express the belief that this mortality is entirely mneenhey 
dent and beyond the reach of any sanitary regulations which kind. 
ness, skill, or experience can suggest, In every case of death phe 
the colored inmates, it could be traced very directly to enfeebled an 
diseased constitutions ; the effects of want and vice acting mpon. a 
people who reem peculiarly susceptible to disease and the influences 
of climate, The same law of climate and the same results of inter- 
mixture of race, which, in a half century, have reduced the arene 
increase, for each period of ten years, among the colored peop yes 
this State, from 122 per cent. in 1800, to 12 per cent, In ne — 
manifest in the greater mortality of our colored over the w yer 
mates, not only of the Refuge, but of similar institutions. 4 
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dency to scrofulous and pulmonary diseases is exhibited in so many of 
them, at the time of their admission to the Institutiun, that no sani- 
tary provisions within the power of the Board can always prevent 
such results as are shown in the report of last year. In the year 
previous, however, but one of the colored children died ; and in a 
period of nine years from the establishment of the Colored Depart- 
ment, the mortality has heen twenty-one out of seven hundred and 
forty-six inmates; or three per cent. annually. _ 

More extended experience in the treatment of these colored in- 
mates may, at some future time, induce a modification of the present 
plan, by their removal into the country, where more space and’a 
different kind of restraint as well as employment, will enable the 
Managers to adopt a system better suited to the peculiarities of the 
colored race. 

Such a change would, by vacating the present buildings occupied 
by the Colored Department, enable the Managers to make a more 
thorough classification of the white inmates, according to age and 
character ; thereby removing some of the inherent difficulties of the 
system as it now exists. 

Sizth. During the year, 76 inmates—66 boys and 10 girls—have 
been indentured in Illinois, lowa, and other Western States. Here- 
tofore, the children that have been bound out of the State have been 
sent principally to Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey, 

In the last report, reference was made to the great difficulty of 
finding suitable masters or employment for the children, when they 
left the Institution ; and the reasons then stated need not now be 
repeated. Acting upon them, however, the Managers decided that, 
for the future, they would bind as many of the inmates as possible to 
agricultural occupations, in the new and growing States of the 
West. The result of their first experiments, whilst it has admonished 
them that some localities and dangers were to be avoided, has, in the 
main, been satisfactory ; and leaves but little doubt that by avoiding 
the cities and river towns, and binding to farmers and others living 
in strictly rural neighbourhoods, excellent homes and occupations 
may be found for a large number. 

With the view, however, of extending every possible protection to 
the children when thus apprenticed, the Board have caused a memo- 
rial to be prepared for presentation to the Legislatures of these 
States, asking them to sanction such indentures; and they have re- 
ceived assurances from citizens of the West, who have interested 
themselves in the welfare of the children, that the desired legislation 
will be promptly granted. The report of the visiting agent is, with 
few exceptions, satisfactory in regard to the condition and prospects 
of those who have been sent to the West during the past year. 

In this connection, it is proper to state, that our State Legisla- 
ture, at its last Session, followed up its previous act in regard to 
the indenture of white inmates in other States, by authorizing simi- 
lar indentures of colored children in any of the free States. 

Seventh, There are more buys now employed in the workshops 
than at any previous time in the year. 

The amount received from their labour was 4168 dollars 42 cents, or 
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nearly 1000 dollars less than in 1857, Of course, the same causes which 
have paralyzed industry in the country at large, have been felt within 
our workshops ; and no material improvement can be expected until 
the revival of business generally, and with it of active and profitable 
employment. 

In the White Department, the boys have been engaged in daguerre- 
otype and spectacle-case, brush, shoe and cane-seat making, 

In the Colored Department, the manufacture of tin-ware has beer 
discontinued ; and the boys are confined to umbrella, furniture and 
shoe-making, 

The girls, in both departments, have been employed in sewing and 
in household duties. 

The steady and profitable employment of the inmates is, for ob- 
vious reasons, so important, that it receives the constant and anxious 
attention of the Board. Skill in their occupations cannot be ex- 
pected, from the fact that the boys, as to age and term of em- 
ployment, are below the average required for successful apprentice- 
ship to ordinary mechanical trades. Besides, the school-room re- 
quires and receives a considerable portion of their time. But still, 
they are to some extent inured to labor; and habits of order, eco- 
nomy; and industry are formed, which cannot fail to be valuable in 
after life, 

Eighth. The attention of the Managers has been directed to the 
great increase, within a few years, of juvenile beggary in the streets. 
They have upon their records very painful evidence of its sad effects, 
especially upon young girls, who, in soliciting alms, either openly or 
under the pretence of vending trifling articles, are exposed to abuses 
of the most degrading character. Without entering into particulars 
which will not bear narration, it is sufficient to say, that neither 
begging nor the peddling of small wares in the streets or public place 
by children, should be tolerated under any pretence. Public and 
private provision for the indigent is now so ample and systematic, 
that no case of extreme destitution need exist without relief. The 

lea of necessity, therefore, which might be urged, is more than out- 
weighed by the frightful evils which are known to overtake these 
children in four cases out of five. 

In this belief, the subject was, during the past year, brought par- 
ticularly to the notice of the Mayor ; who not only concurred with 
the Board, but has taken prompt and judicious measures for the sup- 
pression of this evil. He has detailed officers specially for the pur- 
pose: who, without interfering with the legitimate errands of child- 
ren in receiving relief for the worthy poor, have arrested all such as 
appeared to be habitual beggars or vagrants. The report of these 
officers, as well as the records of the Institution, show that the orders 
of the Mayor are being energetically carried out ; and with the right 
of review on the part of the Managers and visiting Judges to correct 
any errors that may be made in these arrests, it is not deemed ag 
ble that injustice will be done in any instance. The good effects . 
this course are already very perceptible; and if persevered iG i 
must suppress a very prolific source of youthful delinquency an ar 

153 were committed on complaint, and by request of their pare 
or nearest friends—namely, 101 boys, and 52 girls. 
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Those admitted were born as follows: 

In the city and county of Philadelphia, 191 ; in other counties of 
Pennsylvania, 56; New York, 13; New Jersey, 13; Delaware, 2 ; 
Maryland, 3; Rhode Island, 1; Massachusetts, 2; Vermont, } ; 
Virginia, 2; Ohio, 2; North Carolina, 1; Georgia, 1; Michigan, 
1; Wisconsin, 1; Upper Canada, 2; England, 7; Ireland. 59; 
Scotland, 5; Italy, 2: Switzerland, 1; Germany, 12; at sea, 1; 
unknown, 13. Total, 392. 

142 were of American parentage; 153 Irish; 47 German ; 27 
English ; 4 Scotch; 3 Italian; 1 French; 1 Swiss ; 14 unknown. 
Total, 392. 

Of the inmates, 46 had lost both parents previous to their admis. 
sion into the House ; 48 their mothers ; 89 their fathers ; in all, 
183 had lost one or both parents by death. 

The average age of boys, when admitted, was 133 years; girls, 
143 years. 

Average number of inmates through the year was, boys, 224; 

irls, 60. 
‘ The greatest number of inmates at any one time was, boys, 270; 
girls, 74. 

The boys were indentured as follows : 

To farmers, 109; blacksmiths, 4; masons, 2; tailors, 3; brick. « 
layers, 2; shoemakers, 5; machinist, 1; butcher, 1; grocer, 1; 
cabinet makers, 2; carpenters, 2; varnisher, 1; morocco finisher, 1 ; 
florist, 1; wheelwrights, 2; bookseller, 1; tinsmiths, 2; boat 
builder, 1; barbers, 2; cooper, 1; map publisher, 1; saddle-tree 
maker, 1; clothier, 1; woollen manufacturer, 1 ; tanner, 1. 
Total, 148. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF THE BOYS’ SCHOOL, HOUSE 
OF REFUGE, WHITE DEPARTMENT. 


Yo J. K. McKeever, Superintendent. 


Number of boys in school, Jan’y Ist, 1858, > : 246 
ies - admitted during the year, . - 246 
" a4 discharged 6 ° ‘ 2238 
7 $s in school at present time, . 240 


Of those admitted: 27 did not know the alphabet; 44 could 
spell monosyllables ; 44 read elementary lessons; 26 read -well: 
4 read fluently ; 67 read badly; 32 knew the alphabet only ;_ 107 
could not write; 58 wrote their names only ; 25 wrote legibly ; 6 
wrote neatly ; 3 wrote well; 39 wrote a plain hand: 132 had no 
knowledge of arithmetic ; 38 performed addition; 15 performed 
subtraction ; 30 performed multiplication; 18 performed division ; 
2 performed fractional operations. 

Of those discharged : 6 knew the alphabet; 1 could spell mono- 
syllables; 27 read elementary lessons ; 99 read well ; 45 read fluently; 
49 read tolerably ; 5 could not write; 12 wrote their names only ; 
14 wrote legibly ; 78 wrote neatly; 5 wrote well; 112 wrote a plain 
hand: 9 had no knowledge of arithmetic; 35 performed addition ; 
31 performed subtraction ; 42 performed multiplication ; 77 per- 
formed division ; 25 performed reduction of denominate numbers ; 


7 performed fractional operations ; 2 could extract the square root. 
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The 270 boys now attending school are arranged in five divisions; . 
each division under the supervision of a separate teacher. Each 
division is again subdivided into three classes, arranged according to 
the scholarship of the pupils. A constant and thorough system of 
examination and promotion is used as a stimulus to advancement in 
study, and is attended with gratifying results. The same ambition 
is evident here, so noticeable in the best regulated schools in the 
country, and we strive to reach and prompt it by our system of pro- 
motion. 

The first division, in charge of the Principal, is composed of 49 
boys, who read well, write neatly, and cipher in long division, reduc- 
tion of denominate numbers, and in fractional operations. The 
boys of this division receive oral instruction in Geography and the 
principles of English Grammar. The first class study the History 
of the United States ; and all write compositions once a week, in 
which department they are very successful. Poetical effusions are 
not uncommon. i 

The second division, under the charge of Mr. Luther Long, is 
composed of 53 boys, who all read well, write a plain hand, and 
cipher in multiplication and long division. The first aud second 
classes in this division read Parley’s Common School History, and 
receive oral instruction in the geography of the countries of which 
they read. There has been a decided improvement in reading in 
this department during the year. 

The third division, under the charge of Mr. Frank Heath, cone 
sists of 52 boys, who read in primary books, write upon their slates, 
and cipher from notation to long division. McGuffey’s Second and 
Third Readers, and Conversations on Common Things, are used in 
this division., Oral instruction is given in geography, and weekly 
compositions are written. There has been a marked advancement in 
the grade of this division during the year, A Ee 

The fourth division, under the charge of Miss S, E. Smith, is 
composed of 61 boys, who spell, read, write their names and words 
from dictation ; and are learned the nature and power of papery 
This is a most interesting department of our school, and seems to ve 
thriving under the fostering care of its teacher. Rhodes 2 
Arithmetic, McGuffey’s First Lessons in Reading, and Comly’s Spel 
ling Book, are used in this division. The scholars of this division 
are also taught the multiplication tables. ” Mari 

“The fifth division, under the charge of the ‘Nurse, barns 

Keough, is composed of 55 boys, who are taking their vole ee 
the fountain of learning. The school is subdivided into three cla ym 
in the lowest of which the boys are taught the ever sk. iD lg 
second, the spelling of easy words is taught ; and the thir apes 
structed by patient toil, in the method of forming proge rit de 
sentences having meaning in them. Cards, having wie aor . 
them in large type, the letters, and the spelling of easy wha ene ve 
used with great success in this division. This 1s a very ! ri 
| k, and attended with many discourag 
portion of our school-work, and a omplished 
ments ; but constant patience and perseverance have accom} 


great results. 
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A portion of the smaller boys, who are not employed in the shops, 
go to school during the morning and afternoon, under the charge of 
Miss 8, E. Smith, and are taught spelling and writing from dictation. 
These boys are also learned to write their names. 

In all the divisions the spelling of words and the writing of sen- 
tences is successfully taught by the system of ‘ dictation; which 
cultivates the memory and reflection, as well as‘ correctness in 
spelling and fluency in writing. 

We strive, by the teaching of the commandments, devotional 
exercises at the opening and close of the school sessions, and the 
inculeation of religious truth at every fitting opportunity, to call 
the attention of our scholars to that higher destiny for which they 
were intended by Providence. Thus we unite with their intellectual 
instruction that moral instruction in which they are so backward 
when admitted. 

You will notice from the course of study pursued, that we aim at 
instruction in those solid branches of an education which, from the 
neglect of parents, or evil dispositions in the boys themselves, has 
been so sadly neglected. We strive to make the boys good readers, 
writers, and arithmeticians, and find that this is the deficiency in 
almost every case under our care. 

One session during the week is devoted to vocal music and ‘the 
reading of some instructive book from the library. These exercises 
are looked forward to with great interest by the boys, and have a 
pleasant influence upon the severer studies of the week. 

Our library, with its average weekly issue of 132 volumes, is slowly 
increasing. This increase is the result of the liberality of visitors, 
and the large-hearted philanthropy of those having the management 
of the institution. This library I have marked as one of the great 
harmonizing influences brought to bear upon the inmates. The 
avidity with which many read the volumes given them, has been a 
source of much hope, 

The schools have received the constant supervision and direction 
of the School Committee, who have afforded every desirable aid to 

make our labors successful, 

The attention of the scholars and their success in study will com- 
pare favorably with schools of the same grade any where. 

I am, yours truly, 


J. WESLEY AWL, 
Assistant Superintendent and Teacher. 


Rerort or tHe Treacuer or THE Gtrus’ Scnoot, House or 
Reruce, Waite DepaRTMENT. 


To J. K. M‘Keever, Superintendent. 
The following official statistics are reported .— 
Number of girls in school January Ist, 1858, ... bes 61 
Admitted during the year, ose ove ore 92 
6é 


Discharged ‘“ vad ons clk 79 
In School at present time, «.. oi dso bes 74 
A verage attendance, ne eee eee 56 
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Could read when admitted, fluently, ... ‘i per 33 
. es ne ‘*  tolerably,.. .... we ere 15 
ae “° e ** easy lessons, "ee ee 31 

Could not read when admitted, ai vist, nila 33 

Could read fluently when discharged, .. nei shan 27 
“ tolerably «¢ ¢ se ve eve 36 
“6 ** easy lessons “ 6 oss ave coe 16 

Number of visits paid by School Committee, ... ads 88 
sin 66 se ‘* Superintendent, oge coe 45 

Weekly average of Library books loaned, ori we 40 


CLASSES AND STUDIES. 

Class. No. Studies. 

Ist. 19. Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and Peter 
Pailey’s Common School History. These read 
fluently, write well, and cipher in Emerson’s Arith- 
metic, Second part, 

2d. 12. Reading. writing, arithmetic, and geography. These 
read and write well, and have various attainments 
in the first part of the U. S. Arithmetic. 

3d. 18. Reading, writing, and arithmetic. These read in 
Iimerson’s Third Reader, and can write legibly. 

4th. 24. These are beginning to spell, read, write, and cipher, 

A glance at the above statistics will give you an idea of the mental 
darkness of many of the pupils admitted during the past year, and 
their total want of moral training reflects the awful accountability 
of the parent or guardians. Such a class of children require every 
exertion and inducement a teacher can hold forth to arouse their 

torpid minds and to stimulate them to see the necessity of self im- 

provement. And while we strive to infuse into the mind of all, the 

knowledge that is best calculated to make them useful members of 
society, we have felt that such have a tenfold claim upon our patience, 
care, and sympathy ; and this claim has been responded to, not 
merely by those whose province it is to preside over this department, 
but likewise by our Sunday School teachers, who have closely and 
silently watched and encouraged their every step towards improve- 
ment, and their intercourse with those poor neglected ones has 
awakened new tastes, new desires,—in fine, it has thrown around 
them an elevating influence, and a home feeling, that has cast a sun 
shine ou many a desolate heart, the good effect of which has been 
sensibly felt in the school room, for their general conduct and de- 
portment would do credit to any school in the Union, while their 
studies have been pursued with energy and care, and in most instances 
have met the approbation of their Sehool Committee. . 
To Miss K. who has so cheerfully and willingly conducted ~ 

vocal class on Saturday mornings, and to Mrs. B, and arg aay 0 

have given zest to our social meetings, and enlivened our home 

circle by their vocal and instrumental music, we tender our sincere 
thanks © While we acknowledge with gratitude the upward tendency 

of all that concerns the best interest of our children, we nage t 4 

ascribe to no arm of flesh the glory, for **It is not of him tha 
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willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God, who giveth the 
increase.” 

The hearty co-operation of my fellow officers, and the concurrent 
effort that you and the School Committee have manifested, are at- 
tributed to the’same kind Providence, and are gratefully ac- 


knowledged by HESSY R. MILLER 
Teacher. 


Report oF THE Principat or Boys’ Scuoot, House or Reruce, 
CotorepD DerartTMENT. 


Sir :—I respectfully report the attainments of 82 boys received, 
and 83 discharged during the past year, and the present standing of 
100 now attending school. 

Of 82 Boys when Admitted—Could read well, 10; could read easy 
books, 14 ; could read monosyllables, 13 ; ignorant of the letters, 45— 
total 82. Could write neatly, 9; could write legibly, 13; could 
write name, 11; could not write, 49—total, 82. Ciphered in com- 
pound numbers, 8; ciphered in simple numbers, 10; knew the 
multiplication table, 14; had no knowledge of figures, 50—total, 82. 

Of 83 Discharged—Could read fluently, 18; could read well, 30; 
could read easy books, 25 ; could read easy sentences, 10—total, 83. 
Could write neatly, 21; could write a legible hand, 40; could 
copy legibly, 11; could write their names, 11—total, 83. Arith- 
metic, as far as simple interest, 14; arithmetic in denominate num- 
bers, 35; arithmetic in simple numbers, 39; knew the multiplica- 
tion only, 5—total, 83. 


Attainments of 100 buys now attending school, first division. 


Class, No. 

1 16 Read fluently Common School History, Familier Sciences, 
&c. Write neatly, Cipher in Compound Numbers, 
Proportion. 

2 15 Read correctly M‘Guffy’s Fourth Book. Write fairly. 
Cipher in Compound Numbers. 

3 15 Read tolerably M‘Guffy’s Third Book. Write legibly. 
Cipher in Compound and Simple Numbers. _ 

4 10 Read tolerably M’Guffy’s Second Book, Write legibly. 

Cipher in Simple Numbers. 

15 Read in Cobb's Series, No. 3. Write from Copy. 
Cipher in Simple Numbers. 

12 Read in Cobb's Series, No. 2. Write from Cupy. 
Cipher in Addition and Subtraction. 

9 Read in Cobb’s Series, No. 1. Writeon Slates. Cipher 
orally, ; 

8 Spell aid read'words of two and three letters, Write 
names. Arithmetic, Addition and Tables. 


eo nn, a” @ 


‘Won't go to school,” is a general complaint against many of 
those committed to this Institution. Whatever may be the cause, it 
is evident that the character of a large number is infected with the 
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great evil—truancy ; and to eradicate this fault is a matter of pris 
mary importance to successful operation in our schools, as well as to 
fit such boys for future usefulness. 

Promptitude and fidelity to moral and intellectual duties are 
mildly but strictly enforced, and conformity to the vital principles of 
Christianity, seasonably and perseveringly urged. 

In the more advanced classes, our aim has been to impart such 
instruction as may be of practical utility. 

This Report is respectfully submitted, 
J. HOOD LAVERTY, 


Assistant Superintendent and Teacher. 
January 1, 1859. 





Rerort or THE TEACHER oF THE GiRLs’ ScnHoo.t, House or 
Reruce, Cotorep DeparTMENT. 


To the Superintendent, Mr. Swinney. 


Sir :—The number of pupils in daily attendance is 50, comprising 
5 classes, viz :— 


The Ist class consists of iad is 10 
Qnd “ 66 poe whe 9 
Srd  * “6 bes end & 
4th *« “s Rat i 11 
5th * a ihe eae 12 


The first and second classes are composed of those who can read 
tolerably, write, study geography and arithmetic. 

The third are beginning to read, study spelling and arithmetic. 

The fourth class is composed of those who are beginning to reac 
easy lessons at sight. 

The fifth class comprises of those who are learning the alphabet, 
and beginning to spell words of two or three letters. 

There has been admitted during the past year 48, of whom 3 
were able to read and write, 4 could not write, and 13 were begin- 
ning to spell easy words, and 17 were ignorant of the viphatet 4 

Of these discharged, 13 nse read and write, 12 could read an 
spell, and 8 could read easy lessons. 

"The library is composed of 356 volumes. These are anita 
weekly by those who are inclined to spend their leisure moments in 
perusal of them, and are a source of gratification. 

: E. S. ELMES. 


Jan. 1, 1859. 
A copy of the following letter of advice is given to each inmate 


when bound: - 


you will ever 
hool 


House of Refuge, Philadelphia, 


You are about to leave the House of Refuge; which } 9 
bear in mind is not a prison or a place of punishment, but a 
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- of Reform. You will be apprenticed to a person, who, the Managers 
believe, will provide for you, instruct you, and if you behave well, 
treat you with kindness. 

We should not have consented to part with you at this time, had 
not your conduct given us reason to hope that the religious and mo- 
ral instruction you have received since you have been under our care, 
has disposed you to lead an honest, industrious and sober life. You 
are now of an age when you are capable of distinguishing between 
virtue and vice ; you have had experience that must teach you, that 
if you are good you will be happy, if you are bad you must be misera- 
ble. You cannot but have perceived how much your welfare depends 
upon yourself, and upon the observance of those precepts which have 
been inculeated with so much pains, by your preceptors in the House 
of Refuge. Among these are the following:—You are always to 
tell the truth. You are to be obedient to those under whose care you 
are placed, doing your duty as well as you know how, industriously 
and cheerfully. You are to be civil and respectful in your manners, 
and to avoid allimproper language. You will find time that you may 
employ, not only in religious reading and exercises, but in improving 
your mind and in acquiring such learning as may be useful to you, 
If you mean to be good and respectable, you will not fail to avail 
yourself of these opportunities. : 

Do not be discouraged from endeavouring to raise yourself to a re- 
spectable station in the world. If youf life be hereafter exemplary the 
errors of your infancy will be forgiven and forgotten. In our happy 
country every honest person may claim the reward he merits. Many 
of our distinguished citizens have been the makers of their own 
fortunes, and in their childhood were as poor and unprotected as you 
have been. ‘There is no reason why you, if you pursue the course 
they have done, may not command the same good fortune. At all 
events you may be sure, that if you make yourself master of your 
business, are diligent in your calling, establish a character for truth, 
honesty, industry and sobriety, you cannot fail to obtain a comfort- 
able living, and to be beloved and respected. Remember those you 
have seen in poverty, and mark those you will hereafter meet with 
who are in want ; you will generally, if not always, find that they owe 
their condition to vicious company, to idleness and intemperance, 
which not only debase the individual, but often make all who have 
the misfortune to be connected with them unhappy, and ashamed to 
acknowledge any relationship with them. 

When you see a man, and particularly a young man, frequenting 
bad company, given to drink, and using profane language ; when you 
see that he neglects his business, is wasting his time, and taking no 
pains to learn, you may be sure he is in the road to ruin; he has no 
chance to be reputable; he can hope for nothing but to live all his 
days from hand to mouth, often dependent upon the aid of charity, 
and sometimes betrayed into the use of the meanest expedients for 
supplying his wants. On the other hand, if you see a young-man at- 
tentive to his business, passing his leisure time soberly, but cheerful- 
ly, with companions of whom he need not be ashamed; if he loses no 
opportunity of gaining religious and moral instruction, and is obedient 
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and civil in his manners, you may be sure that when left to make his 
own way in the world, he will always be beforehand. Instead of 
leading a precarious and miserable life among the most debased of 
mankind, he will become independent and happy, and may have 
around him a family and friends who will esteem and respect him 
and be proud of their connection with one who is so deserving. 

You well know the evil consequences of bad company ; there is no- 
thing against which you ought to be more on your guard. You ought 
particularly to avoid those vicious companions with whom you asso- 
ciated before you were placed in the House of Refuge. That you 
may not be again tempted by these, you should not be anxious to re- 
turn to this city, and put yourself in a situation where you may meet 
with them. When your time of service is out, and you become your 
own master, you may have a better chance of success in the world if 
you establish yourself where you will be least exposed to temptation. 
One object in sending you abroad, is to give you a fair opportunity of 
entering the world without prejudice from former occurrences. 

It will always be gratifying to us to hear of your welfare. We shall 
be pleased to learn that you preserve and often read this letter. We 
wish you occasionally to write to the Superintendent ; you will always 
find in him, and in the Managers, friends ready to advise and serve 
you. 

Committing you to the protection of your heavenly Father, and to 
the care of your master, and repeating our admonition to you, to be 
religious, to love the truth, to be sober and industrious, and to avoid 
bad company, we bid you farewell. 

By order and on behalf of the Board of Managers, 


Superintendent. 


A copy of the following letter is given to the master of each 
apprentice : — 


House of Refuge, Philadelphia, 185 


Tue Inpenturinc CommitTEEe oF THE House oF Reruce. 
To 

Sir,—We have consented to bind 
one of the children under our care in the House of Refuge, to you, 
as an apprentice, pursuant to powers given to us by an act of the 
Legislature of this State. 

We should not have done this, had not our confidence in your 
character induced us to believe, that your example and your treat- 
ment of this young person will be such as may tend to mature the 
moral reformation,which we have reason to hope she has experienced 
since she has been in the asylum under our charge. 

Great pains are taken to impress on the children sent to the House 
of Refuge, a love of truth, to give them religious instruction, to form 
habits of order and industry, and to teach them to be respectful an 
obedient. We have found from experience, that this may be done 
by a steady and firm conduct, not incompatible with great kindness. 
We are persuaded that most children may be more eas! ly and yraos 
effectually governed by proper appeals to their moral feelings, t 
by corporal punishments. 
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We hope the system we pursue, will have had an effect on the 
apprentice you will receive from us, which will render her useful to 
ou, and contribute to make her a worthy member of society, when 
er connection with you shall cease. But this cannot be expected, 
unless you, to whose care she will now be committed, interest your- 
self in her welfare. Her diligent attention at school should also be 
insisted on, in conformity with the provisions of the indenture. 

As the moral habits and education of this girl were much neglected 
before she was sent to our Institution, we beg to remind you that 
her conduct may require more attention than might be thought neces- 
sary for one who had never been led from the paths of virtue. As 
one means of establishing habits of sobriety and uprightness, it is 
desirable that she should regularly attend some place of public 
worship. Great care should be taken also that she associates only 
with the virtuous and well-behaved. Should your kindness and 
care influence this child to lead a religious, moral, and industrious 
life, you will participate with us in those feelings, which must result 
from the reflection that we may have contributed to the temporal 
and eternal happiness of a fellow-being. 

It will be very satisfactory to us to receive from you, at least 
once a year, an account of the conduct of this young person. This 
is desirable not only as respects the individual, but should she behave 
as we hope she will, your favorable report will be serviceable to our 
Institution. We wish you would encourage her to write occasionally 
to our Superintendent. We are happy to say, that the accounts we 
have had of, arid from the children we have bound out, have been, 
(except in a few instances,) highly satisfactory. When her term of 
service has expired, it is desirable that she should receive from you 
a certificate, which may express your opinion of her conduct while 
she was under your care. 

With a hope that you may find in this youth a worthy and useful 
apprentice, and she in you an able instructor and kind master, and 
with our best wishes for her and your happiness and prosperity, we 
commit her to your care. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers, signed by the Indenturing 
Committee. 


A copy of the annual questions sent to those persons to: whom the 
children are indentured. 
To the Superintendent of the House of Refuge. 
Waite DeparRTMENT. 


Sir:—In accordance with the terms of the Indenture, binding 
to me, I now annex my answers 


to your queries contained in the Circular of December, 185 
and 
Remain 


First Question. —Has he been generally obedient to your com- 
mands? Answer. 
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Second Question.— Has he been honest, and generally careful to 
tell the truth? Answer. 

Third Question.—Has he been generally industrious, and improved 
in his employment? Answer. 

Fourth uestion.—Has he attended school, and improved in his 
learning? Answer. 

Fifih Question.—H: s he regularly attended a place of worship, and 
evinced any disposition to become serious or religious? Answer. 

Sixth Question.—Has his health been good or otherwise? Answer, 


P. S.—If the boy is dead or has left his place, state the time when, 
and the attending circumstances.. And if you have time so to do, 
the Committee would esteem it a favor to have you write on this 
sheet a more full account of your apprentice than is given above; 
either with reference to the printed questions, or to any points of 
character not therein named. 


Please return this soon. 


Again turning to America, we have the Third Annual Report of 
the Trustees of the State Industrial School for girls, at Lancaster, 
Boston, and we read thus :— 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT. 


It is now somewhat more than two years since the institution began 
its work of protection and reform. During that time, that is since 
August 28th, 1856— 


There have been received into the school, ove be 121 

ee ‘* 6 indentured, a ¥ ous 17 
And there are now in school, (Oct. Ist, 1858), ... ibe 95 
The average number of the year is ove iss des 94 


Dollars Cents. 


The amount of appropriation for the year 1858 was, 13,000 00 
Of which there has been expended and appears by the 
Treasurer’s Report appended hereto, eee ... 11,943 28 


Balance, pay sud ave c' 2066 TZ 


During the year the girls have been employed in needlework and 
in knitting, and we have sold and have ready for sale socks to the 
value of 368 dollars 44 cents. : sb as 

The expense of the farm during the year over its receipt 1s 
256 dollars 33 cents. 

The report of the Farmer which is appended will show the kind 
and extent of improvement and production. In this connection, 
and as the economy and advantage of retaining this part of our 
property has been questioned, it may be well to notice some iy 
reasons for and against that policy. It is objected that the idea of a 
farm is not in harmony with that of an industrial school for girls; 
that in cities and elsewhere no such appendage exists to such agen? 
tions; and that it must be quite. unnecessary in the agricultura 
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district of Lancaster: that crops are precarious, and so our invest. 
ment is liable to risk and loss; and that the manual labor needful to 
the good conduct of a farm is more tian-would be required about 
the proper out of doors management of such an institution as ours. 
On the other hand it may be stated that, the whole original purchase 
money having been ten thousand dollars, the buildings which were on 
the ground, namely, the three story brick building called the Still- 
well house, the spacious two story wooden building of the Superin- 
tendent, and that occupied by the Farmer, together with the barns 
and outbuildings appropriate to a large farm, are, of themsetves, 
worth the first cost of the whole property: so that it may be said 
that the farm portion has cost nothing. But to make the whole 
profitable as an investment, certain improvements must be made, 
The farming land had been exhausted by crops or deteriorated by 
neglect; and for the development of its internal strength, and to 
bring out its hidden value, it was deemed judicious, that, first, crops 
should be produced, and that then it should be laid down to grass. 
This has been done; and during the last two years a system of reno- 
vation and of culture has been introduced, which has restored the 
soil to its original vigor. It is now, therefore, the opinion of Mr. 
Boynton, the Farmer, who has a bigh reputation in his profession, 
that the farm can not only produce the cost of its management, but 
that the receipts for supplies to the institution and otherwise, will 
next year equal the expenses, and that thereafter the farm will be a 
source of profit. 

It is also very important that there should be no near neighbors to 
the buildings occupied by our pupils. To avoid the possibility of 
such proximity, a small piece of adjacent land was bought about a 
year ago, And this argument will have increased force as new 
buildings may be added, according to the prospective growth of the 
establishment. We conclude, not reciting some other collateral ar. 
guments, by expressing the opinion that, on the whole, the faim is 
of much advantaye to the institution, and that both economy and 
general policy warrant its continuance under its present management. 

In regard to the economy of our institution of ninety inmates in 
place of sixty the previous year, although it has been carried on at 
less expense this year than last, we would say that the measure of duty 
is not to be found in the reduction of expense to a minimum point. 
Neither production of material value by its inmates, nor success in a 
petty struggle to keep down expense, ought to be the ambition of a 
board of trustees appointed to conduct the charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions of a great Commonwealth, We humbly conceive, 
however we may come short of its discharge, that ours is a higher 
and holier duty. We shall, therefore, present no comparison of our 
expense with that of institutions somewhat similar in other parts of 
the country; nor shall we admit that our office would have been 
any more worthily performed, could we show a saving of a few more 
cents per head, in our annual average of cost. But, peogery, | 
that to save character, to redeem human beings from sin an 
shame, has been our grave duty and responsible trust, we will briefly 
sketch what has been done in this behalf, referring for more 
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particulars and interesting details, to the annexed report of the 
Superintendent. | 

We began this experiment, (no institution exactly similar exist. 
ing in the'world), by aiming in the management of our pupils, to 
ae” self-respect, and to develop self-sustaining power in each 
child. 

We sought to change the heart as well as the conduct: to estab. 
lish character as well as behaviour: to create and confirm principle 
as the law of the mind and of life ; and we proposed to govern not 
by vigor, but by moral suasion; and to control, not so much the 
bodies as the minds and hearts of the members of our several fami- 
lies. And now, sufficient variety of character having come under 
our régime, and time enough having elapsed to test its power, we 
have the honor and the joy to express our conviction, that the success 
of the scheme has equalled our most lively hopes. 

Although our progress has not been equal in all, nor according to 
our wishes in each particular case, yet there is not one of our flock 
who has not been benefited to a valuable degree in physical and moral 
health. When we consider from what diverse quarters come the 
thembers of our households: from what haunts of sin and shame 
some have been snatched away: how much hereditary taint of char- 
acter and of physique was ingrained in others: what absence always 
of good influences had enfeebled some: what abundance of evil con- 
tagion had polluted more: what ungovernable temper in some, and 
what weakness of purpose in others, had become the law of the mind : 
and that these and many other diversities were, all at once almost, 
and not by small and far between instalments, brought under one 
control, and that administered by hands new to the responsible and 
delicate duty, it will be seen that we assumed a perilous task. Yet 
in two years, by the faithful and unceasing co-operation of the Super- 
intendent and Matrons, the system has borne abundant fruit, in some 
of our charges twenty, in some fifty, and in some an hundred fold, 
and the once experiment is now an accomplished fact. 

Some practical testimony have we of establishment of character, 
in the fact that of seventeen bound out to service during the year 
not one has been returned for moral delinquency. Improvement in 
general health and in comeliness of person is apparent, and medical 
gentlemen who have visited the institution have especially noticed 
these points. 

In control of temper and personal purity there has been a ger ek 
lous change, and a marked growth in that dignity and modesty eer 
are equally the charm and the pride of woman. pega Fae 
been developed. Said a little girl who was overheard talking . er 
companion, “ J didn’t know I had a conscience 'till I came here. 
Another, who knew not even her letters when she came here, now 
can commit to memory an hundred verses in a week. ia 

One who was taken from the street, convicted of a ir 
charge, who was morose and sullen of temper, and unable to wel ey 

he ligious ‘ises in her room with some of her associates. 
now has religious exercises in n with § Heater sor 
Another who set fire to one of the buildings in a spell of passion, 
now one of the most industtious and obedient of our number. 
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In going about the grounds many pretty improvements are noticed, 
which have been made by the voluntary labor of the children. Each 
house has its flower-bed ; and in front of the chapel a flower-garden 
blooms with the bouquets which daily grace the table of the Superin- 
tendent during the services in the chapel. 

If, as a fine writer* has said, ‘a lover of nature is not likely to be 
a bad man, because such love preoccupies the mind so as to arm it 
against evil approaches,” how much should we rejoice when the ob- 
jects of our anxious solicitude find a congenial employment amongst 
plants and flowers. 

A form of the monitorial system to aid in self-control has been in- 
troduced, and some of the girls are made accountable for others : the 
advanced girls (not necessarily arranged according to age) having 
the oversight of others not so firm in character. 

Day by day we see the marks of progress achieved, and the signs 
of promise for the future. ' Indeed a tangible proof of what has been 
done is found in the fact that the Superintendent is confidant that, 
from our members may be selected material abundantly qualified for 
the post of assistant-matron in the new houses for which we hope 
funds may be appropriated at this session of the legislature. 

Now being aware that the expediency of the appropriation which 
we ask for, at least two more houses, must depend both on the ex- 
cellency of our principle of administering the charity, and on the 
number of subjects needing its benefits, the Trustees would remark 
that in each of our families and in all the business and the intercourse 
of the establishment, the principle of kindness and of fellowship 
between the authorities and the children reigns supreme. Deeming 
this the secret of true gevernment, we have applied it, and it has re- 
formed and saved all whose redemption has crowned our labors and 
swelled our hearts with joy. 

Rigid discipline and the penitentiary system, austere and lofty 
bearing of authority, have failed and will forever fail to reform cha- 
racter. Bolts and bars and whips may suppress the manifestation 
of evil, but the heart can only be changed so that its spontaneous 
product shall be good fruit, by the application of the law of kind- 
ness. Human nature revolts against force: under its savage control 
either the spirit is broken and the soul is crushed, or in minds of 
native energy the hard demoniacal passions are inflamed. The victim 
applies to his humble case the great political truth that “ resistance 
to tyrants is obedience to God.” And no tyrant ever raised, or re- 
formed, or refined a people, 

Seizing on this truth we started with one sure element of success ; 
and our other has been the family system: by which subdivision of 
our numbers into small groups and in separate houses, a closer su- 
pervision is had over the children, and opportunities are all the time 
afforded for direct operation on ihe character by the matrons, whom 
the children address by the endearing name of mother. 

We would here in passing pay a tribute to the faithfulness and 
painstaking aid of the several matrons. Without their help in apply- 


* Hilliard. 
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ing the principle the scheme would have failed. For their assiduous 
dealing with particular cases of different character, we owe them 
strong expressions of obligation. And we have to regret that the 
close confinement of our work has obliged one of them, of noble 
mind and high gifts, Mrs. C. M. 8, Carpenter, to remove to another 
and less laborious field of service. 

And now the application of these two principles just spoken of. 
the mode of training and of arrangement into family groups, obliges 
us to present the urgent necessity of two more houses and the estab. 
lishment of two more families. Since our quarters have been full, 
numerous applications have been received and rejected. It was a 
painful necessity which compelled us to publish in the newspapers a 
notice that no more subjects could be received. 

The material all over the State is most abundant, and we have 
positive information that some, not having been received by us when 
adjudged by the commissioners to be fit candidates, have fallen into 
crime and become castaways, while waiting for a vacancy. There 
are very many poor creatures not yet confirmed in vice, but who 
having no natural protectors, no friends, can only be saved by the 
interposition of the State. By the aid of Hon. Judge Rogers of the 
Municipal Court of Suffolk County, we have reports from the dif- 
ferent police districts in Boston, which show in that city, after an ex- 
amination not very thorough, that there are 230 girls who do not 
attend school and are not under the control of parents or guardians. 
Of a large proportion of individuals of this number we have particu- 
lar reports; and our conclusion cannot be avoided, that these girls 
are all surely tending to ruin. In other counties of the State, espe- 
cially in those having the large manufacturing towns, it is the same ; 
and nothing but the prompt interposition of the Commonwealth can 
save this unfortunate class from falling; And why should not the 
State interpose? Not with lagging service, but heartily, promptly! 
Those whom the world gives up, why should not the State take up? 
Why should not the body politic of a Christian community redeem 
those who are perishing, and snatch from death those who are Just 
over-hangivg the fatal fall ? ' 

Passing the argument of Christian duty and humanity, does not 
public security demand that those who will become the women of the 
country should receive the protection, the training, the culture of 
the State? As are the women so are the men of a nation; refine- 
ment, dignity, modesty of woman are equally, by an alternate action, 
the cause and the reflex of those traits in a people. Her life and 
conduct give tone to the family circle, and by a thousand influences 
make the character of the young and so of a race. 

To meet the known demand, and that which will be made from 
exisiing materials we propose the immediate construction of, at 
least, two wooden buildings, suitable each for the accommodation of 
not more than thirty inmates. 5 odd 

We also need, at once, a barn of capacity to receive the grain an 
produce of the farm and to serve as a storehouse for the institution. 
Much loss is suffered every year by the decay of vegetables and in- 
jury to stores caused by the want of such a building. ae 
particular reasons we refer to the report of the Farmer whic 


annexed. 
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The statistical report answers nearly every important question in 
reference to the material and economical history of the school during 
the past year. By the increase of numbers, and by the experience 
gained in previous years, the current expenses, pr capitu, have been 
considerably reduced. Every article of apparel, except shawls and 
shoes, have, this year, been made by the girls. Whatever may be the 
particular service upon which a girl shall hereafter enter, each one, 
in her turn, shares in every form of housework, andif permitted to 
remain a suitable period in the school, will be familiar with all the 
details of domestic economy, from the care of the kitchen to the 
making of her own dresses, The opportunities for remunerating 
labor, in the case of girls, are much more limited than with boys. 
Almost the only readily opened door from the institution is house 
service. All the girls that we bave indentured, with the exception 
of several of the younger children who have been adopted into fami- 
lies, have entered upon this form of labor. 

There must necessarily be those, in such a company as we have, 
who are better adapted to some other form of labor that to house 
service, or who are shut out from it by some disease or by physical 
disability. The hope of saving a woman to the State may depend 
in some instances, for its fulfilment, upon the position and form of 
industry chosen for the girl. 

There are at the present moment in the institution several pecu- 
liarly adapted, by taste and facility of execution, to be seamstresses, 
and a few that are remarkably ambitious in their studies, and en- 
endowed with marked aptitude for teaching. -To meet this variety 
of developement, to secure wholesome positions for these children, 
and to watch over them with a parental care in the situations 
obtained for them, must devolve a great amount of labor upon some 
person. Itis for you, gentlemen, to consider this important question, 
and to decide whether it should be placed in the hands of an individual, 
or be committed, as in France, to the gratuitous services of a some- 
what informal association, called the “ paternal society,” having its 
members in all the principal cities and towns, whose office is to 
secure places for apprentices, and to watch over their interests both 
during their minority and after they commence life for themselves. 
A noble work this would be, and one that any Christian man or 
woman would be honored and abundantly rewarded in undertaking. 

Our record of health is remarkable, when we consider the diseased 
condition in which many of the girls are brought to us ; we have ‘ 
had but little serious sickness, and during the two years of our ex- 
istence, but one has been removed by death. A culored girl of four- 
teen years of age, after a lingering consumption, in which she 
received the constant attention of her companions—affording them 
a new and powerful discipline—was carried by them to the grave, 
and became the first occupant of our camateeys 

The table of statistics shows that during the whole year we have 
exceeded our accommodation in the number of girls admitted, still 
we have been forced to refuse almost daily applications from com- 
missioners and persons interested in the cases of criminal children. 
Many of these applications have been of a very pressing character, 
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and often urged by a personal visit to the school. The house of 
correction, or the fatal street, in a large number of instances has 
become the alternative of a reluctant refusal at our hands. 

One commissioner, who was delayed but a few weeks awaiting a 
vacancy, wrote when this occurred :—“I have delayed answering 
your letter, because, a few weeks since, there were three applications 
for places in your institution, and I was in hopes to find one, at 
least, for their good, whom I might send to you; but, unfortunately 
for them, I have failed to do it. One of the three is in the house of 
correction, one has left the city, and the whereabouts of the other I 
have not been able to find. I hope our general court may have it 
put into their hearts and heads, too, to enlarge your buildings and 
furnish accommodations for the largest number of these unfortunate 
girls.” As an illustration of the class of girls seeking a refuge and 
a place of reformation in our schoo] and turned aside for lack of 
room, we introduce an extract from one of the great number of 
letters of the same description received during the year. ‘I write 
to know if you will admit a young girl to the industrial school. She 
is about twelve years old, has no parents ; will not submit to the 
authority of her brother with whom she now lives; has no regard 
for truth, and is addicted to pilfering. She spends most of her time 
in the streets, corrupting her companions.” One gentleman of high 
social and official standing in our community, whose profession 
brings him constantly in contact with both juvenile and adult crimi- 
nals, in his great zeal to secure the reformation cf a girl that had 
awakened his benevolent interest, proposed to furnish a room in an 
attic of one of the houses, if accommodation could in this way be 
secured for her. In this case the experiment of placing the girl in a 
private family had first been tried, but a habit of pilfering rendered 
her removal necessary. ; 

A member of the last legislature wrote to us in May .—‘ There is 
a girl (Irish) near my house named Rosa. She is twelve years old ; 
her mother is dead, and she with her little brother, eight years old, 
keep house for her father when he is at home. He has lost all re- 
spect for himself or his children, through the influence of liquor ; 
and it is not saying too much, when I say they live worse than hogs. 
The children are poison dirty for the want of clothes and comfortable 
living. She is intelligent, more than commonly good looking and 
attractive in her appearance. I have the utmost confidence that 
under the instruction of the industrial school, Rosa will grow up 
and be a credit to her sex, but if left to her present prospect must 
certainly be ruined.” ss 

We are not unmindful of the fact that generous provisions for 
paupers naturally increase the demand for public charity, ed = 
the thoughtful benevolence of the State in behalf of expose om 
criminal girls may be expanded to an undue extent, and tend to 
relieve families from the burden and training of children, who are in 
circumstances adequate to enable eine to meet their parental obli- 

ions. To this it may be answered :— 

Ber That while the terrible «social evil,” as it is called, fills a4 
streets of our larger cities with a corrupting vice, and our houses 
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correction with young women, the State, as a matter buth of economy 
and benevolence, will look patiently upon the occasional impositions 
to which it is subjected by unnatural parents, in its efforts to cut off 
the supplies to this flood of corruption by the reformation of exposed 
childhood. 

2. The defence of the charity and treasury of’ the State rests in 
the hands of the commissioners under the “Act.” They are made 
acquainted with all the facts in each case, and have every opportunity 
to learn if the friends of the child are seeking to obtain a relief from 
a burden that they ought to bear and would assume without fatal 
injury to the child, if the school did not exist; or if she is in the 
high road to crime and ruin. Perhaps if the probate judges were the 
only commissioners, and the process of committing a child were thus 
rendered a little more difficult, only the most pressing cases, in which 
manifest necessities urged to considerable exertion, would be presented 
for examination. Certainly none but those who have been crininal 
in their conduct, (but still children,) or those in whom the criminal 
tendency is unmistakably manifested, ought, in the present limited 
state of our accommodations, to be sent to us. And of this class, as we 
have only room for a certain number, and a choice must necessarily 
be made from a multitude of applicants, a discrimination based upon 
natural talent, peculiar exposure, or tender youth may be properly 
made. Those certainly promise to afford the largest returns who 
are the youngest and the farthest removed from mental weakness 
and idiocy. 

3. It should not be forgotten in considering this question of ex- 
pense, that if the commissioners are faithful in the discharge of their 
duty, the prevention of a proper subject for our training from enter- 
ing the school will not be a saving of so much outlay upon the part of 
the State. If these children are already, or presumptively will be 
criminals, they will certainly burden and heavily tax the community 
in other forms, and become the occupants of jails or poor-houses. 
As to the comparative cheapness or wisdom of providing for their 
restoration to good society, over their detention for crimes or for 
abject poverty, no one can, for a moment, hesitate in his opinion. 
An officer in bringing one girl from Newburyport, referred to an- 
other case that had come under his professional supervision. A 
girl only fourteen years old, without proper guardians, had fallen 
upon the street. She was arrested for night-walking and sentenced 
for six months to the house of correction—not long enough, even if 
there were virtue in penitentiary discipline, to secure reformation, 
but sufficiently long to blast the character and confirm for life the 
terrible course of sin. In only a fortnight after the expiration of 
her sentence, this girl (a child still) was arrested for the same offence 
and sentenced for the same period to the same jail. Who can feel 
apy surprise at this? What other door opened before this girl but 
that of the house of death or the prison ? 

4. Some effectual and humane law may yet be established by the 
legislature, by which a portion or all of the expense of supporting 
an inmate may be obtained from parents or from the cities and towns 
in which they reside. We are receiving a small sum from this source 
at the present time; and there can be but little doubt but that others 


ought to aid in the same manner. 
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5 In our own case, without any additional expense for superin. 
tendency ; with a diminished outlay for assistants, as we shall be 
able to supply, in part, the officers of new houses from the girls 
that we have trained, and in houses of much cheaper construction, 
we could undertake safely the care of twice our present number, 

As to the positive results of our efforts thus far we would speak 
modestly. Personal reformation is a serious and slow work. Our 
labor will be hereafter exposed to a stern trial, and it remains for 
time to show how permanent are the impressions that we are now 
making upon the hearts and lives of these children, Certainly all 
philosophy and experience are in our favor. If we may rely upon 
the unanimous judgment of those who have looked in upon us, in 
our daily Jabors and oar Sabbath services, the external improvement 
and the mental and moral advancement of the children have equalled 
every reasonable expectation. 

in order to distribute as widely as possible the benefits of our 
school, we have indentured our girls, sometimes before, in our judg- 
ment, their new habits were so far confirmed as to become a sure 
defence in their subsequent trials. The great demand is for the 
older girls, whose strength and experience will enable them to 
render more service in the kitchen and wash-room. We have been 
unable to secure for them an average of more than a year’s training 
under our discipline. At the ** Rough House,” in Germany, girls 
are retained an average of five years; and in most cases the longer 
the period that they remain under the regular and decided discipline 
of the school, the stronger the probability of a permanent reforma. 
tion. The unhappy habits of these girls have become confirmed ; 
their moral powers weakened by yielding to temptation, and strong 
passions have been developed. Through the lack of proper culture 
they are wilful, impertinent, and without reverence. The larger 
number of this class, with us, have come from the factory, having 
scarcely felt any of the restraints of home. Familiarity with the 
rudest of the opposite sex, and habits of daily levity and carelessness, 
have gone far to overshadow all the instinctive modesty of a woman. 

We commence the work of reformation, and in the regular oe 
of the school they gradually obtain a self-control and assume od 
habits. When these girls are too early placed in families, especially 
with those unaccustomed to servants and unacquainted with os 
weaknesses with which these girls have been contending, expecting , 
demanding too much, they quite naturally become impatient y* : 
thoughtlessness, lack of responsibility and wunt of prcieere 7 Ww os 
they exhibit. The girl, on her part, loses her confidence in mal “oe 
resolutions and her returning self-respect, and is liable to fa bs 
the old habits again. If it could always be remembered that t ae 
girls are moral invalids; that they need constant and aa pire ms 
and continual encouraging to strengthen them in their newly a , P al 
abilities, a valuable servant will in the end be secured, an 
may be saved. ; ‘ 

An involuntary expression is sometimes quite suggestive. ihe 
Farmer’s wife requested that one of the girls might a orb std 
amuse the baby for a short time. “J .” said the rf ont bee 
may go.” With an expression of mingled wonder and Joy, 
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plied: “Do you say that J may go? Will you trust me? How 
did you happen to think of me?” There were reasons enough in 
her previous conduct to account for the surprise. But what an effect 
upon this girl this confidence produced. The baby probably was 
never better cared for, and a beam of sunshine was thrown into the 
heart of a girl whose fierce tempers had almost destroyed her own 
self-confidence. The same result followed a proposition of one of 
the Trustees that, for a considerable period without a reprimand, 
she should receive from him a present. It seemed to her like under. 
taking an impossibility. But with a serious resolution she com- 
menced the task. With all her zeal she required constant encou- 
ragement and forbearance, but the end was gained. The present 
was very generous. Jt impressed her at once as too large a remune- 
ation for the service rendered. ‘ She did not deserve it,” she said. 

‘«‘ The other girls were better than she was.” But the effect upon 
herself was striking. ‘* How careful she must be now,” she said ; 

‘for how ashamed I should be to see Mr. F if I do wrong 
again.” Perhaps a more uncomfortable or ungovernable temper never 

tried a matron’s patience or piety ; but in this case the improvement 
has been remarkable; from being a subject of constant discipline 

she is gradually emerging into a regular and quiet order of life. 

Do we expect too much in hoping that families will share with us in 

this work, and while we, with much pains-taking, are aiding an 

hundred at once to overcome their evil tempers, that they will assist 

with persevering hopefulness in consummating the work, in the case 

of the particular child that falls into their hands? We have thus 

far been peculiarly successful in the homes provided for our inmates, 

and in nearly every instance there has been reciprocal satisfaction on 

the part of those who have received the girls. 

The history of many of these children both before and during 
their connection with the school, if it could be written, would afford 
a powerful argument in favour of the enlargement of our capacity 
for continuing this work of redemption. In the case of one inmate, 
those that knew the family and the previous habits of the girl, 
thought she should not have been sent to us, on account of her pecu- 
liarly degraded condition. She was ignorant, impure and diseased. 
In a good farmer's family, where we know from personal observation 
that she is entirely meeting the expectation of her employers, she 
says of herself in a late letter: ‘‘1 write to you these few lines to 
let you know how | like my new home that you got forme. Mr. 
Peirce, I can never pay you for the trouble that I have made you 
while I was in the school. I suppose you would like to know about 
my health. I think I have got my health since I came here, for I 
have not had one sick day. They have a beautiful farm here. Their 
little girl and 1 have such nice times together. She is a very good 
little girl, You and Mrs. Peirce must come and see me as soon as 
you can, for I should like to see you very much.” 

In addition to the labor of the kitchen and wash-room, and the 
continued mending and making of their own dresses, the girls have 
been busily employed in knitting. As will be seen by the tabular 
statement their industry in this form has been turned to some profit. 
For special diligence in this work, a small pecuniary consideration, 
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to be expended upon such articles of dress or pleasure as we might 
not feel justified in purchasing for them, was allowed by the Trustees, 
Their zeal was greatly roused ; they rarely dropped ‘their knitting 
in their seasons of recreation, and even intruded upon the hours of 
rest, sitting in the darkness of their rooms, while they were obliged 
to count every stitch to preserve the proper proportions in their work. 
We were actually forced, in one family, to interpose authority to 
prevent labor when sleep or play were indispensable. In another 
family, simply to surprise the Matron and Superintendent with the 
amount of work performed, the same encroachment was made upon 
the time given them for recreation. 

This naturally suggests the inquiry often made: What system 
of rewards and grades have you, to discriminate and vent gs. 
good behaviour ? Grades we have none, save those naturally estab- 
lished by character. The good and obedient child is known and 
read” of all; and it needs no formal lower grade to mark the place 
of the passionate and disobedient one. There are no artificial grades 
in the social circle where they are soon to go, and it has been our - 
effort to conform as far as possible to the character of a family ; to 
have just as little staging, which must be removed when the children 
leave us, as possible. We have supposed that too many of these 
artificial restraints and aids weakened the moral power of the child, 
and that missing their accustomed pressure when they go out from 
the school, they would be more likely to fail in the hour of trial. 
The approbation and affection of the officers, and the approval of 
their own hearts, have become, in most instances, the richest rewards. 
The lesson has been inculeated in almost every form ; that the obe- 
dience and faithfulness which result from necessity have little virtue 
in them; that to do right for reward is a small and low ambition, 
and that it is more blessed to give than to receive. In the several 
families misconduct is noted by checks which, by a well-understood 
arithmetic, modify the diet and abridge the social pleasures of ~ 
child. Obedience and general good conduct secure at the end + 
the month a walk, or ride, or some special expression of approbation; 
but this is confined to the particular family. Any general system - 
grades, depending upon the estimation which a number of pbacsont 
have of good and bad conduct is exposed to injustice. One ma sie 
or assistant may have a very different standard of aneenenee. + 
more elastic patience and hopefulness ; and none are nag ae 
the appearance even of injustice than these girls, neither ii t wn d J 
thing more depressing than a that they are disgr 
their own judgment, unreasonably. : 

The cracls grows stronger in our minds of the safety cg ees 
expediency of having older and younger girls together in arely the 
family, rather than to have them classified by age. It “ r cori ie dly 
older girl simply that corrupts the younger, but it is t oe pag a | 
and persistently bad girl, whether old or young, that sprea e to us, for 
ful leaven in the company. The young children that 0 doncine 20 
the most part, have little to learn of evil, but the gemnag Por ib 
of it, and there does not seem to be an inclination wit We have 
mates to make them the confidents of their sad lives. 
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found one of the most impressive appeals to the older girls to be 
based upon the effect of their example and words upon the children. 
In a number of instances they have chosen one of the younger girls 
to watch over, and it is quite affecting to notice the sensitive 
anxiety with which they mark the conduct and reprove the least 
semblance of wrong. Among this class (the older girls) are some 
of great promise, and there are several that we should not hesitate 
to employ as teachers or as assistants in the kitchen, in a new house, 
and over a company of girls with whom they have not been so inti- 
mately associated, as the families in which they have been trained. 
A——, to whose peculiar religious development we referred in 
our last report, has continued to exhibit the same gentle and pious 
traits of character, growing in knowledge, and silently, like the 
elements of nature, but powerfully, influencing for their good, the 
other members of the family. In the opening of the summer she 
wrote a note to me, giving marked evidence of improvement both in 
penmanship and in punctuation and in maturity of expression. Its 
simple but sincere sentences will be read with pleasure :-— 

‘“‘Dear Srm,—Another spring has passed away never to return. 
It has been a pleasant spring tome. I love to see the trees and 
grass look so green, and to see the flowers bloom. They all seem 
to tell me how good the Giver of them is. How many blessings 
God is bestowing upon me. I have health while many are pining 
away; and the use of my limbs and eyeesight, while many are 
deprived of them. What has God not given for our comfort. He 
has even sent His only Son, that I, through him, might be saved. 
In the hour of temptation, what a blessed privilege to look to him 
for strength. I find it easier every day to resist temptation. I do 
not have the wicked thoughts that I used to have—they all seem to 
have left me. I am glad some of my sisters are trying to love the 
Saviour. I wish all of them would. What a pleasant thing it 
would be if they would. About three months after I came here, 
you read a story to us, one Sunday, about a young lady who neglected 
coming to Christ, and at last was taken sick and died. It showed 
me then what danger I was in. I felt then that I was a sinner, and 
if death should come to me, I was not prepared to die. When I came 
home, I read the blessed invitation to sinners—‘ Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ That 
same day I gave my heart to God. I relied upon his blessed pro- 
Inises, and found peace with him before I closed my eyes that night. 

‘ Sweet the moments rich in blessing, 
Which before the cross I spend, 
Life and health and peace possessing 
From the sinner’s dying friend.’ FR 2 

In a letter to her own mother, which she has just handed to me to 
be sent to the post office, she says: — : 

“I was very glad to hear from you. You told me in the letter 
not to be unhappy, for my time would be up next spring. Excuse 
me for taking the liberty to correct you, I shall be seventeen instead 
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of eighteen next June. I wish it was longer, I shall be very sorr 

whem my time comes to leave. It is a very pleasant place here H 
is almost like a paradise to me. Here are but few temptations . b ji 
when I go out into the world I shall find many; and then ¥ nae 
have to struggle hard to resist them. But I have one to whom [ 
_ na eae help oe oo He is my allin all. Here] am 
earning to resist. I am learning to live a ha ife + 
but above all, a life devoted to Christ.” £ Mevetabg nh 

The natural inquiry is, why do you retain a girl giving such strong 
evidence of a radical reformation. Our answer is that she has been 
detained on account of her deficiencies in education and household 
duties. When she came, she could not write and was hardly able 
to read. She was utterly unacquainted with domestic labor, and 
was therefore unfitted to be a house servant. We have, besides this, 
awaited a providential opening in some family where the peculiar 
graces of her character would be appreciated, and where her quiet 
goodness might havea favorable field forits exercise. We have 
also retained her for the remarkable influence which she exerts over 
her companions. She is in the highest sense, a home missionary. No 
member of the family questions her sincerity or piety; and on Sun- 
day, the room in which she holds her little meeting, is usually well 
filled. Let it be recollected that this child was taken from the 
streets, under a criminal accusation; came to us morose and sullen; 
so unreconciled to her new home, as to attempt an escape, and you 
have a measure of the power for good exercised over exposed children 
by the institution which you are faithfully fostering. 

You will recollect, gentlemen, the Irish girl, whose intelligent 
face and pleasant address at once arrest the spectator. You remem- 
ber a history, which it will be the desire of her life to forget, and 
her successful attempt last year to lead away to the streets of Bos- 
ton, two of her companions. They remained but a few moments 
there, however, before provision was made for their return. From 
that time a very gradual but very perceptible change bas’ been seen 
in F Sometime since she wrote me a letter, an extract 
from which will show the working of avery different mind from 
A ’s under the same influences -— 
«] have just been telling mother, that I shall dread to leave this 
peaceful harbor to go out upon the stormy ocean of life; because of 
all seas that is the most tempestuous, But I will not worry about 
troubles before they come. I have been here nearly a year, and yet 
how short the time seems. When I first came here, it seemed as i 
the time would not go quick enough, but now [ am afraid it will go too 
quickly. I have but about one year more to stay, and a ood deal 
to do in that time. It seems a short time to do what I wish, but I 
think I can do it. What 1 wish to do is to get learning sufficient to 
teach. I had rather do so while I am here; because if I do not, I 
shall have to learn some kind of a trade, and that would put me 
back two or three years. L suppose { should learn a trade, because 
I do not like housework very well. But more particularly \o 
dread that the time will be too short to put my resa/acrans 10 . 
test. lam afraid if I leave here so soon, they will not last. But 
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will pray to God to help me and to give me strength to bear the trial. 

O, it is so hard, sometimes, when somebody speaks cross to me, to 

keep back the angry reply that is on my lips. But I just say, Lord 

Jesus help me, and all the angry feeling goes away and I could kiss 

the person with a good will. There is achange in me. I feel it, 

though I do not know as there is any outward difference. Perhaps 
you will want to know how I came to think of these things. Well, 
first I thought of my influence over these girls, though I did not try 
to use it either way; still 1 could not but feel that it was in the 
wrong. Then I thought of my duty to God for all his kindness to 
me in bringing me here to this place of rest. First, I wished to do 
right for the sake of example, but now I want to do right, because 
it is right and pleasing to God, who has been so kind to me. I love to 
hear the sound of the Chapel bell, and long for Sunday to come; it 
is so pleasant to hear the Scriptures read and expounded. Mr.—— 
need not have been afraid that I should not appreciate your sermons. 
ae oe I was angry a few days ago, and in the evening Miss 
W.— came in and talked to me about it. After she went out I 
began to cry, when I thought how good God had been to me and 
how ungrateful I was to him. As I sat there in my room crying, a 
thought came into my mind, which I think God himself must have 
sent there. In one of our reading books is a story about a little 
boy that was on board ofa ship with his father, and while his father 
was down in the cabin, he got up upon the top of the mast and could 
not get down. When his father came up and saw him there he was 
very much frightened, but he called for a gun, and told the boy to 
Jump into the sea, or he would fire at him. The boy jumped and 
was saved. He was received by his fond father, and they both fell 
down upon their knees and thanked God. Now, I felt that it was 
Just the same with my Heavenly Father and me; for although I had 
done wrong, he was willing to forgive me, if | was only sorry and 
would come to him to be forgiven. As I thought of that, I did go to him 
in prayer and was forgiven. The boy’s father seemed almost to have 
forgotten his fault in the happiness of his heart in having his son 
returned to him again; and it seemed almost the same to me with 
my Heavenly Father after I had asked him to forgive me. 

“ T love my mother (the Matron) and it seeins as if I could not bear 
the thought of leaving her ; and Miss W , (Assistant- Matron, ) 
she is so good, I cannot help loving her. I hope f shall not weary 
he with all this talk, though I am afraid it will. From your young 

riend, — 

This year there has been but one attempt even, to escape from the 
school, and, singularly enough, this was by a girl who was locked 
into her room, securely as it was supposed, for an act of theft. A 
singular and suggestive case is that of the child referred to. She 
was sent to us for a strange theft,—all the movable furniture of a 
house,—is usually truthful, obedient, and diligent to work: but in 
connection with physical irregularities, has attacks of this stranye 
mania to steal. The articles taken afford her no personal comfort, 


and are usually hidden away i inaccessible places. We have other 
cases somewhat similar; indeed, in almost every stance where 
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criminal or indelicate conduct has been exhibited by voung children 

an insidious disease, bodily irregularities, or maniacal tendencies are 
readily discovered. Regular diet and life, returning health, moral 
discipline and increase in age, in many of these cases will work a cure. 
A few may become confirmed lunatics and require the treatment of 
the hospital. 

Our inmates are certainly held by the bond of affection, and a new 
sense of obligation. There is no manifestation of irksomeness under 
restraint, and the utmost indulgence of freedom, within the limits of 
our jurisdiction, is allowed them. For good conduct long walks, 
picnics in the adjoining groves, or visits to the village, are premitted. 
The illness or affliction of their matrons calls out the sincerest sym- 
pathy ; and during the sickness of the Superintendent, the dowers 
that were sent, from time to time, to enliven the sick room, and the 
touching expression of interest when, still an invalid, he ventured in 
at the chapel service, gave evidence that a tie stronger than physical 
restraints bound the children to their present homes, 


BRADFORD K. PEIRCE. 


A consideration of the advantages of the Separate and Family, over the 
United and Penitentiary, System, in Juvenile Reformatories. 


1. In the discussion of questions relating to the best system of 
discipline or architectural plans in an establishment for the refor- 
mation of juvenile offenders, it should be understood that in the 
advocacy of a supposed improvement there is no real or intended 
disparagement of any existing plan. With all the unfavourable 
circumstances attending the trial of this interesting experiment, the 
percentage of reformation has been remarkable, and has afforded an 
ample compensation for the large outlays of money and the generous 
gratuities of personal services on the part of trustees and managers. 
Neither would an advocate of progress necessarily consider it ex- 
pedient, when a considerable amount of money had been invested in 
buildings, and an elaborate system was in the course of successful 
experiment, to abruptly introduce a radical change. But the question 
presents itself, rather, in this form: In the establishment of new 
institutions, shall we continue to construct our buildings after the 
old models, and pursue the old form of discipline, or are there any 
improvements which a sound philosophy or successful experiments 
suggest and justify? It should never be forgotten that, after all, the 
best system of discipline is the embodied good sense and moral power 
of a parent, matron or superintendent: that a constructive, baranee 
izing and powerful influence ina presiding mind will conquer "; 
difficulties and secure its predetermined results ; while the lack o 
this cannot be compensated by the happiest material arrangements. 
A wise and pious parent, with God's blessing, may save his child 1 
the heart of a vicious city, and a weak, indulgent, careless parent, ay 
follow his child to the grave of sin from the most quiet country home. 

2. There are two prominent arguments in favour of the unite 
system, combining both sexes under the same roof and governmeys 
that arrest the attention immediately upon the consideration of rhe 
question. The first may be called the providential argument. e 
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sexes were created to live togethers both as children and adults, and 
to exercise in every age mutual and wholesome influences over each 
other. There are services that each may legitimately render to the 
other, and the lack of the society of either sex, under proper re- 
straints, may be the occasion of serious mental and moral loss to the 
other. In the ordinary condition of youthful character, under the 
eyes of parents or judicious teachers, the presence and society of the 
opposite sex, by an early and innocent familiarity, may defend both 
from gross and impure affections and imaginings. But the children 
committed to these institutions are many of them precociously mature, 
corrupt in their habits and familiar with social crime. They cannot 
innocently associate together ; their presence and society, mutually, 
inflame morbid appetites, and suggest old habits and crimes from 
the practise and even recollection of which we seek, as far as possible, 
to withdraw them. Indeed the force of this providential argument 
is destroyed by the extreme care exhibited in all united institutions, 
to secure an absolute separation, even from the sight of each other. 
There certainly can be no family or social benefit arising from the 
simple fact, that in an adjoining wing of the building is a class of 
girls as unfortunate or depraved as themselves, or that in the gallery 
overhead, during public worship, secluded like Jewish women in a 
synagogue, they are listening to the same services. 

3. The second, and by far the strongest argument, is the economic. 
It is so much cheaper, it is urged, to have both sexes in the same 
inclosure, that extraordinary advantage alone, can justify their 
separation. 

The buildings and external walls, being connected together will 
afford a considerable saving in materials and cost of construction. 
One set of public offices only will be required; one chapel; one 
system of water and heating pipes; one superintendent and chaplain, 
and one board of managers can supervise the united institution. 
There can be a profitable interchange of labours; the girls attend- 
ing to the house-work and sewing, the boys to the farm and trades, 
and meeting the requisitions for male assistance in the female depart- 
ment. 

For a moment let us consider these points, not exactly in the order 
they are mentioned above, but all in their places. It is by no means 
indispensable that there should be two boards of management for 
separate reformatories where they are located in the same portion of 
the State. One board might with much propriety and mutual benefit, 
if willing to devote adequate time to the responsible work, supervise 
and secure a correspondence and harmony between the two establish- 
ments, But as this work is in nearly every case voluntary, costing 
the State only the incident expenses of travel, this consideration can 
have but small weight. If not too far apart, one chaplain, with 
such voluntary service as can be readily commanded might meet the 
principal requisitions of the schools, the superintendents conducting, 
at least a portion of the time, and profitably, the daily devotions. 
The proper discipline for the two sexes 1s so different ; their tempta- 
tions, their future condition in society, their habits, tempers, diseases, 
are so varied that no ordinary man combines such a fruitfulness of 
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resources as to enable him to tusn readily from one to the other, 
and to meet the almost infinitely diversified demands upon his time 
and thoughts. In many respects a different kind of man, in person, 
teniperament, andaddress, willsucceed best as superintendent with 
the two sexes, As to the economical interchange of labor, the 
girls, it is said, could attend to the beds and to washing, making and 
mending clothes. All excepting the making of the beds, they could 
perform as well, when separated a few miles from each other, But 
what do we find to be the fact in reference to this matter? In the Re- 
form School for Boys at Westborough, there are so many little 
fellows who cannot be otherwise employed, that without this sewing 
and house-work they must be idle a portion of the time, unless some 
new form of industry can be secured, adapted to their tender age, or 
their hours of study be increased beyond what has been cénsidered 
advisable. We have attempted in vain to secure a portion of their 
sewing for our girls, and we feel the force of the reason forbidding 
their granting our request. Indeed they are in a condition to take 
in profitably sewing of certain descriptions, themselves, if it could be 
obtained. Wehave madea pleasant arrangement, by which the 
boys manufacture the shoes for the girls, and receive in remuneration 
for their work stockings knit by our families. A distance of a few 
miles would offer no serious obstacle to the interchange of industry. 
The over-shadowing difficulty of both institutions is to obtain suitable, 
remunerating employment for both boys and girls. The washing 
being so largely performed by machinery the boys lose no manliness 
in its execution, while the performance of this labor for them by the 
cirls, of the classes found in reform schools, might be open to the 
same objection urged against their holding social relation with each 
other in the same building. 

4. But the great compensation set over against any advantage 
gained. in economy is the fact, that wherever there is a union of the 
sexes in the same institution both are subjected to rigid and unna- 
tural restraints that otherwise would not be required. ‘There must 
be a constant surveillance, and the out-of-doors exercises must be 
confined to a limited space. The voluntary movements of the boys 
and girls outside of the school, permitted for the trial of their integrity, 
must be circumscribed. The indulgence granted upon holidays will 
he restricted ; in short, at every salient point of culture and discip- 
line, the presence of the opposite sex, of the same class, must operate 
as an irksome restraint upon the innocent and almost indispensable 
vratifications «f the other. : 

5. A union of the sexes necessarily requires the penitentiary dis- 
cipline—the cell, the lock, the wall. Just in so far, as by these 
appliances voluntary action is limited, just in so far the great work of 
reformation is hindered. Without trial there can be no_ positive 
character, How difficult to form an opinion of the probable course 
of a child, when the world is before him, and he is separated from It 
hy the door that he can at any moment open, froin the habits of the 
same youth when continually followed by an officer, and constantly 
reminded of his duty by the ringing of the inevitable keys. The 

greater freedoin of will and action that can safely be allowed, the 
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more numerous the occasions for an undisguised exhibition of the 
real character, the more readily the proper antidotes to evil can be 
applied, and the more positively can the future disposition and 
probable success be predicated. Our refuges only rise above houses 
of correction in proportion to the elasticity of there discipline and 
the physical liberty allowed. Whatever tends, like the union of the 
sexes, to limit these, sinks the reform school into the jail, and ex- 
poses it to the same liability to ill success in the wark of reformation 
of character. 

6. The experiment of united institutions has not been satisfactory 
to managers and superintendents. By notes left in the chapel, in 
the rooms and halls, by signs and by actual communication, impre- 
per intercourse has occurred even under the very strict surveillance 
that has been exercised. Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, England, whose 
published volumes were among the first and richest contributions to 
reformatory literature, now generously exercising the superinten- 
dency of an industrial and reform school for girls in the vicinity of 
her residence, in which at first both sexes were gathered, says, in a 
private letter referring to her published volumes: “ The ouly point 
on which I have changed my opinion is, as to the expediency of allow- 
ing any connection or intercourse between boys and girls of this 
class. While still holding the importance of a mutual and well- 
regulated communication between the young of both sexes in ordinary 
schools, and having tried the experiment with these children at 
Kingswood, I believe that the passions of these poor children have be- 
cume so diseased and prematurely developed that the reformatory 
action cannot be properly carried on without an entire separation.” 
In a published tract, also from the same hand, giving the history of 
the Kingswood school, she says: ‘It was determined by its 
founders, Russell Scott, Esq., and Miss Carpenter, to try the experi- 
ment which has been successfully carried on in many continental 
schools of receiving boys and girls into the same establishment, the 
size of the premises appearing likely to allow needful separation. 
The difficulties, however, which constantly arose, and which at last 
appeared insurmountable, made them after a time, decline repeated 
applications to admit additional girls ;” and finally resulted in the 
establishment of a separate institution. 

7. The hope of rescuing the class of girls that usually find a 
refuge in these institutions, so far as human measures are concerned, 
is based upon their absolute separation from their peculiar tempta- 
tions, and every thing calculated to remind them of a former life, 
until their dormant self-respect is awakened, higher and purer ideas 
of life excited, and conscience quickened by the knowledge of the law 
of God. It is just the period when the thoughtless girl begins to 
take upon herself the attributes of the woman; and if at this critical 
hour untoward influences can be avoided, habits of thought and in- 
dustry formed, and the powerful forces of religion be brought down 
Upon the heart, there is good reason to expect the happiest results. 
lhe close relation of individuals of the other sex, of the same age, 
acquainted with the same scenes, and constanily seeking to renew by 
significant signs and furtive glances old associations, must peril this 
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delicate process. By a kind of instinct, children in the same insti. 
tution, although they do not associate intimately together, come to 
an acquaintance with each other ; and the knowledge of the mutual 
connection of the two sexes with an institution of this character, will] 
not have a favorable influence upon them, in their possible meetings, 
when they return to society. A mutual loss of self.respect might be 
the occasion of the renewal of temptation and a return to a life of 
crime. Neither would the previous acquaintance of boys and girls, 
taken from the streets of the city, and brought into the same locality, 
aid in securing an early forgetfulness of the past, and the introduction 
of a new mental and moral life. 

8. The anxiety in reference to the supposed expensiveness of the 
separate and family system is based upon the present style of archi- 
tecture prevalent in the construction of our reformatories, They are 
elaborate prisons, spanned indeed by a rainbow name, to save the 
child from the ignominy of the jail. To construct such edifices an 
immense fund is required at starting, and to sustain them large 
current supplies are requisite. Why may we not begin simpler, and 
in an humbler structure? Why may not the architecture be as quiet 
and cheap as the average dwelling-houses of persons in moderate 
circumstances, having no other internal conveniences than houses of 
this class, and subjecting the inmates to the ordinary personal incon- 
veniences which they will meet when they enter the families where 
they may be indentured? In the case of the majority of the Eng- 
lish institutions, the commencement was very small; an old dwelling 
or school, but slightly changed in its original construction, is made 
to open its doors for the first inmates, and gradually, as the experi- 
ment justifies the wisdom of the trial, new, but exceedingly simple 
and humble buildings rise around the parent house. It is considered 
quite indispensable that the inmates of these institutions should be 
subjected to much the same style of life that they will meet in the 
homes of which they are hereafter to be the occupants, and enjoy no 
privileges above the average of the community, nor give color to the 
natural objection of the honest, poor tax-payer, that the criminal 
children of dissolute parents are better provided for than the inmates 
of his own virtuous, but somewhat circumscribed home. Five or 
six thousand dollars might easily be made to provide ample and 
permanent accommodations of this character for thirty boys or girls. 
‘iwelve such homes would cost but about sixty thousand dollars. 
‘The cooking apparatus would be the simple family structure 3 the 
economical stove in the place of the wasteful range. Three amore 
at most, would be required in each house, whose study ag 
only the solution of the problem of the thirty with whom they ~— 
lived, and labored; and they could more readily and successtu y 
manage their charge, win their affections and mould them into har- 
ony, than to attempt to accomplish their proportion of —— 
result upon three hundred and sixty. Over this village wt i cn ape 
ple chapel, one superintendent, who might also be ahagentes 3 ‘i. 
assistant, might comfortably preside. In each house, 61 i 


‘ P — ov s xe of 
united school and workshop, the same officers should have charg 


the industry, education and discipline of their partic 
Under the force of this family bond no other guarc 


ular charge. 
1 would be 
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required than the presence of superiors, the appeal to the sensibilities 
and sense of honor, and the knowledge that the magistracy of the 
State stood ready to enforce a return in the case of those that 
attempted a dishonorable escape. Gradually the most generous 
confidence can be granted, and the inmates will feel no more incum- 
bering restraint upon their movements than the children of a family, 
or of aschool. If a personal illustration may be permitted. we 
might say that this result has already been reached with us, Although 
we began with nearly an hundred, and therefore could not make use 
of the powerful public sentiment which at the present exists in each 
house, and at once restrains and moulds every new comer, as she 
enters the family circle, but were obliged to harmonize in each house, 
at once, more than thirty discordant minds, and contrel that num- 
ber of almost lawless girls; still we have reached this point of sue- 
cess, that for the current year there has been no attempt to run 
away,* and a marked and wonderful change for the better has mani- 
fested itself in nearly every instance. The divisions upon the lawn 
allotted to the families for exercise, bounded by simple paths, are 
rarely transgressed, and there is, probably, as little sense of confine- 
ment as is felt by any child in a family. The woods are scoured for 
flowers, berries and ever-green dressing for the chapel, under the 
attendance of one assistant, and as often with no attendant. In the 
cases that seemed to be the most hopeless, on account of actual 
progress in crime, where there is any strength of purpose, the most 
satisfactory results have appeared. The old life comes to be regarded 
with horror and detestation, and a noble ambition to be a woman in 
the highest sense of the word, and to fulfil a noble woman's mission, 
has inspired the heart and aroused the energies of girls who came to 
us with their robes of purity trailing in the dust. 


BRADFORD K. PEIRCE. 


The following will be read with interest and advantage. No one 
is more competent to deal with the subjects discussed than the 
writer of the letter, Houseless Poort :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF “* THE GLOBE.” 


Sir,—I am glad to find that the question has at length been raised, 
whether the proper solution of the endless difficulties respecting the 
provision of food and shelter for the houseless poor, is not to be 
found in a more liberal administration of the Poor Law, rather than 
in a multiplicity of private charities, acting under no uniform system, 
and each engaged in a constant struggle for support. A country 
which, like our own, has for three centuries had in its Statute-book 
a law, the great principle of which is, that food and shelter shall be 
given to every one who is in want (work from those who are able to 
labour being required in return), and which ungrudgingly pays five 
millions a-year in support of this law, and would be willing, if 
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* Since this date there has been one. 
t Reprinted from the Globe, January 25th, 1859. 
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necessary, to pay more, ought surely to have the consolation of 
knowing that the object of her Poor Law is attained; and that no 
man, woman, or child in the whole country, who is willing to submit 
to the laws of a well-regulated workhouse, need be without food to 
appease his hunger, or a roof to shelter him from the inclemency of 
the weather. ; 

To read the accounts which have lately appeared—accounts dis- 
g ‘aceful at once to London and to the country at large—a stranger 
would suppose that the English Poor Law was but a myth, and 
had no real existence ; and feeble, indeed, must be our appeal to 
other countries to make an adequate provision for their poor, while 
foreigners are able to point to so large an amount of abject misery 
for which we ourselves fail to provide ; and not only is such a state 
of things shocking to the feelings, confirmed as it is in the main fact, 
by the late circular of the Poor Law Board, exhorting the guardians 
in London to the adoption of a better system, but it is inconsistent 
with a general security for life and property. 

Let it be remembered that the man who murdered Mr. Hollest, 
the clergyman, had been refused admission to the Refuge at West- 
minster (owing, I believe, to the low state of the funds) ; and I can 
state from certain knowledge, that this is by no means a solitary in- 
stance of crime being committed in this country under the pressure 
of severe want. 

And why isit that, with a Poor Law based on a comprehensive 
and noble principle, and with a people able and willing to raise the 
funds for carrying the law into full operation, there should still be 
so much unrelieved misery, and such frequent and harrowing appeals 
to our charity? I suspect the true explanation to be that too mach 
of the power in the administration of the Poor Law is placed in the 
hands of the lower class of rate-payers, who, being comparatively 
deficient in knowledge and education, take a narrow view of their 
interests ; look to keeping down the immediate expenditure to the 
lowest point: often appoint ill-paid and incompetent officers ; think 
more of driving paupers from their particular parish than of effec- 
tually dealing with their pauperism; and often intentionally keep 
the provision for the casual poor too scanty in amount and otherwise 
unfit for its purpose. 

Under present arrangements a motive is actually presented to 
boards of guardians to provide none but bad and insufficient accom- 
modation for the casual poor ; since by so doing they escape ina 
great measure the cost of their maintenance ; but it appears to me 
clear that if the Poor Law Act is to be carried into effect in its full 
spirit, the board should be compelled to make proper provision for 
such applicants, and indeed for all applicants, whether casual or 
not ; but to be allowed, of course (as contemplated by the original 
and present law), to apply the labour-test when the applicants are 
able to work, and to subject them to such regulations as are neces- 
sary for the good order and economic management of a workhouse, 

The plea of ‘no room” ought, in my opinion, to be no more 
available ata workhouse than at a police office or prison ; seeing, as 
already remarked, that not only does humanity require that, at any 
inconvenience, a fellow-being should be protected from death, 
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whether by cold or starvation, but that such protection is necessary 
for the safety of society at large. 

For police purposes a room in an inn is sometimes hired; and 
surely, in case of need, rooms can be hired for the reception of 
paupers. 

I would propose, therefore, that it be declared obligatory on Poor 
Law officers, under a penalty in each case, say of five pounds, to 
afford shelter and food to all applicants ; and that a room be attached 
to every police station, where any one may be received who declares 
that he has been refused admission into a workhouse, till the truth 
of the statement can be inquired into, and the law, if it has been 
broken, can be enforced. 

At present all rate-payers assessed at less than fifty pounds a-year 
are, in the election of guardians, placed on an equality, each having 
a single vote, notwithstanding the wide difference of their contribu- 
tions to the poor fund. But I would suggest that while one vote be, 
as at present, given to all persons rated at less than twenty pounds, 
an additional vote (say up to ten) be given for every additional 
twenty pounds of assessment. 

With the two alterations I have proposed—compulsory relief with 
quick and summary means of enforcement, and such a change in the 
constitution of the Boards of Guardians as would result from a more 
equitable distribution of the elective power—there can, I think, be 
little doubt that such scenes as have lately been brought to light— 
such an occurrence as the death a short time ago, by cold and hunger, 
of an old woman who at the age of seventy-one had been turned out 
of a workhouse—and so strange an anomaly as the deliberate com- 
mission of crimes with the direct object of getting into prison, 
would cease to be other than a matter of history ; and that we might 
all feel certain that, while enjoying the many comforts of life our- 
selves, every one in the whole land had at least a bed to lie on and 
a crust of bread to eat. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


H. 


Street Boys and Reformatories.—Mr. Driver, of the Home for 
Outcast Boys, Belvedere crescent, Lambeth, complains of the prac- 
tice of street almsgiving, as the greatest enemy of reformatories. 
With this feeling he says :—I turned away one night last winter from 
a conference I was holding with a dozen ragged fellows near the 
Nelson Monument. I addressed myself principally to one boy whom 
some years before I pulled from underneath a tarpaulin in CoventGar- 
den Market in the middle of a winter’s nig iit. He had been twice under 
inv care for short periods, but gave the preference to street life. I 
said, ** Well, , not tired of this sort of thing yet?” ‘ No,” he 
answered, with a grin, “not yet, Sir; when I am, I'll come to you.” 
‘Very well,” I replied, “I suppose you'll have your game out 
first.” Now, sir, I'll tell you the real truth. I'd come to you to- 
morrow, if you’d give me an ounce of "bacca a-week, some ha’pence 
in my pocket to spend, and an hour’s holiday every day. It wouldn't 
be worth my while to do it under that—it wouldn't indeed, sir.” I 
aced not add that I did not consider it “ worth my while” to accede 
to his proposition, 
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A new candidate for public favour comes. before us under the title 
of The Detective, a Journal of Social Evils, published on December 
10th, 1859, price twopence. The prospectus is as follows ;— 


The object of The Detective is, primarily, to be the antagonist and 
castigator of Fraud, whatever form it may assume; to detect and 
expose it in its incipient stages, and to frustrate its nefarious designs 
by nipping them in the bud. 

Fraud invades us on every hand, besets us at every turn; its 
agents and emissaries assume the guise of Bankers, Insurance 
Companies, Loan Societies, Bill Manufacturers, Forgers, Coiners, 
Government Contractors, Bubble Companies, Benevolent Societies, 
Charitable Institutions, Pseudo-Hospitals, Quack Doctors, Begging- 
letter Impostors, Swindlers, Defaulters, Tradesmen who use false 
weights and measures, and those who adulterate the necessaries of 
life, and so on, through every ramification of society. 

Fraud has but too evidently gained in boldness and effrontery of 


‘late years, Its daring encouraged by the fact that the omnipresent 


eye of the Press has not penetrated its secret haunts. Such is the 
corrupt state of society, that the scope of the labours of The Detective 
has become almost unlimited. His presence is required everywhere ; 
his aid is sought by every one. The Detective will let light into dark 
places, and discomfit the vermin who prey and fatten upon other 
men’s goods and labours, 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. The functions of the News- 
paper Press have, with respect to crime, been hitherto almost ex- 
clusively limited to recording those overt acts, the commission of 
which it will be the province of The Detective to frustrate. The 
resources of the Proprietors of The Detective are special, extensive, 
and complete. They rely, however, greatly upon the co-operation of 
the public, which, finding itself in possession of a special channel of 
communication, will contribute hints that may form important links 
in the chain of discovery, and materially promote the objects for which 
this journal is established. 

The operations of The Detective will not, however, be confined to 
the exposure of Fraud. A wide field is open to its labours in discussing 
the grave questions of Social Science generally, with a view to their 
elucidation and amendment. The causes of Crime, and the means by 
which it may be prevented or detected, and the treatment of 
Criminals, are subjects of vital importance to the well-being of society. 
In the ** Memoirs of Great Criminals,” derived from authentic 
sources, we may hope to trace the secret springs of crime to their 
source. A world of remedial evils exists simply because it has not 
been the special business of any portion of the press to deal with ite 
It will be the aim of The Detective to supply this deficiency. 

It will be seen that Zhe Detective has a mission and an office of 
itsown. While it will be the faithful recorder of fraud and crime 
of every hue and grade, it will also be as the watchman on the we 
topmost tower, espying in the distance the enemy’s approach, 7 : 
proclaiming his coming ere his footsteps reach the city gates. 


Detective will carry the scales as well as the sword of Justice ; only 
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the evil-doer will fear it, and tremble at its approach. 





unfastened. 
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If it thrives 


in its oflice, every good citizen may retire to his bed, leaving his door 


No matter how much we may exert ourselves for the prevention 
of fraud and crime, yet, as the phases of crime are so varied, it is to 
be feared, there will always be criminals. We must deal with these 


as we find them. The subject of Punishment is one th 


at will come 


mand our deepest consideration; Criminals Law no less so. Our 
Prisons, Penitentiaries, and Reformatories are not yet perfect, nor is 


their discipline. The organisation of our Police Courts 


is susceptible 


of much improvement. Assizes and Sessions cover moch oppression 
and iniquity. Prostitution has become the Great Social Evil, These, 
together with demoralising Public Amusements, Sanitary Science, 
and kindred topies, will form subjects for the consideration of the 


readers of The Detective. 


The following are a few among the topies that will be treated of in the 
columns of The Detective :—On the means by which Criminals are 


Detected. Increase of Offences against Property. A 


dulterations, 


and the Means of Detecting them, New Phases of Swindling. Social 
Evil of Quack Doctors and Secret Remedies. Remedial Causes of 
Crime. Punishment as an Expiationof Crime. The Treatment of 
Criminals. Reformatories and Penitentiaries. Bankrupt Law 


Reform. Social Evil of Loan Societies. Parish 


Defaulters. 


Irresponsibility of Persons holding Trust. Crimes arising from 
Incipient Insanity. The Incubation of Crime. Prisoners’ Aid 
Associations, Education as a Cause of Crime. Immoral Literature. 
The Amusements of the People. Demoralizing Places of Amusement. 


Employment for Women. Woman’s Work. Facility 
Poisons. Necessity for Medical Juries. Foreign Juris 


for obtaining 
prudence and 


Extradition of Criminals. “Getting up the Evidence.” The 


Ticket-of-Leave System. Criminal Court of Appeal. 


Drunkenness 


asa Cause of Crime. Means of ensuring a Diminution of Intem- 
perance. Public Debauchery—Night Houses. Street Ruffianism. 
Strikes, and Councils of Reconciliation. History of a Bubble Bank. 


Health Insurance. Memoirs of Great Criminals. —1. “ 


The King of 


Forgers.” Leave from the Note-Book of an Ex-Detective. The 
Great Social Evil—Its History, Causes, Condition, and Amelioration. 
Knaves and Dupes. The Economy of Crime. Justice’s injustice, 
Police Administration. Judicial Statistics, &c., &e., &e. 

The Detective will be published every Saturday. Office: 9, Crane 


Court, Fieet street, E.C. 
From the second number we take the following :— 
BERMUDA—A CONVICT STATION 


I am much better, thank you. In fact, pretty well. 


I can walk a 


dozen miles before breakfast, eat a good sized chicken for dinner, 
and when necessary, stick to the desk ten hours out of the waking 
sixteen. So I think I may say, in spite of the doctors, that I am 


quite well, All this is due to my ’Mundian cruise. 


When Mrs. 


Jones said to me ‘* Jones, my dear, you had better try a trip to 
Bermuda,” I wished she had said Madeira. The thing appeared so 
ridiculous ; but Mrs. Jones was right, as ever. So, as 1 said, I had 
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my 'Mudian cruise, and can walk ten or fifteen miles, &e., as afore- 
said, a I knew all about the Bermudas beforehand, very well indeed, 
That is to say, I remembered that Sir George Somers had been 
wrecked there ; and returning thither for pork, had left his own 
bones, without disturbing those of the pigs. I must say, that in my 
judgment, Bermuda is an uncommonly comfortable place to be 
wrecked on. As to the pigs, I cannot say much. We had a fine 
ham at breakfast one day, and I made it the text of some rather deep 
historical allusions, which I saw madea strong impression on two 
British officers who were breakfasting with me. But on enquiry I 
found the ham was not native, but imported from the neighbouring 
Continent. 

If I had to choose a place to be wrecked on—not being a nautical 
man, or fond of being wrecked in the abstract—l should say, take me 
up the great sound between Inland and Hamilton Islands, drag me 
slowly over the lovely coral reefs which I can see sleeping under the 
counterpane of blue water,give me time to sip the delightful landscape, 
the dark cedar groves, and the sweet little green islands peeping up 
in a modest way, as if they were afraid the waves would forget to 
cover their necks and shoulders ; then dash me on the top of the bright 
curling surf, upon the cleanest part of the soft sand beach under 
Somerset Hills. For a moderate compensation, and a proper amount 
of celebrity, I would not mind a shipwreck of this sort. 

But the common vulgar wreck—the being dashed in a brutal way, 
at night, on hard and rocky parts of the island, with the prospect of 
sharks picking at your legs before you can get to shore, appears a 
very disgusting sort of introduction to Bermuda. And I confess I 
do not envy Juan Bermudez, the Spaniard, who carried away the 
credit of discovering the islands, and lending them his name by this 
process. Juan, saith the chronicler, dealt in pork. He had a ship- 
load of it with him when he was wrecked ; but, happily for his suc- 
cessors, it was not pickled. The swine, when the ship struck, took 
to the sea, andswam ashore. Finding the place pleasant and fruitful, 
they renounced allegiance to Juan, and set up for themselves. Whe- 
ther the climate did not agree with them, or their harvests failed, 
the next shipwrecked mariners who fell upon the island, found them 
so lean that they could not be eaten. I am happy to say that they 
speadily got rid of this fault. When the Somers and Gates party 
landed they revelled in fat pork. co 

They were the third expedition which had paid a compulsory visit 
to Bermuda. ‘The ship that carried them was on its way to Virginia. 
When she struck some were for Jumping overboard. t was a very 
nice question. They saw enough to assure them that the ~~ 
would successfully oppose their landing ; and with regard to i 
island itself, they knew that was “aden of furies and devils ; My: 
most unfortunate, dangerous, and forlorn place in the world. 


terrible foes than furies and devils; they launched the boats id 
landed. The only furies and devils they found they brought ae 
them ; they were respectable varieties of the species. On that de- 


sert shore, under their palmetto cabins, thankful to P 


While they were debating, the wind fell. Sharks were voted - 


rovidence for 4 
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meal of half cooked fish, or a rasher of bacon done in the coals, the 
two knights fought furiously for precedence, They said afterwards, 
in an official report, that they had lived in *‘ peace and plenty.” I am 
afraid there is no doubt that the plenty was unaccompanied by the 
peace. Perhaps we ought not to uncover the veil which time is 
spreading over the blemishes of these fine old men; but if the truth 
must be known, they scolded at each other from morning till night, 
and could hardly build their cedar vessels for wrangling. They 
shot one poor fellow for mutiny, and left two more behind with the 
hogs when they sailed away—so fatal is it for the rank and file to 
follow the example of their leaders. 

Poor Sir George Somers! An old man of eighty, with a rich 
estate in England, and much esteemed both at Court and among the 
people—it was a singularly adventurous idea of his to return to Ber- 
muda for more of that pork. But the Virginians were in the starv- 
ing time ; and so, as we have said, the old knight laid his bones on 
the spot where a grateful people have since built the city of St. 
George’s—thus economically commemmorating with one stroke the 
ancicnt mariner and his patron saint. 

After this, a census was taken of the population of Bermuda. It 
was found to consist of four individuals, one of whom was a dog, 
Dissensions arose among these inhabitants, meetings were held, and 
popular feeling among the four ran high. Rancour at last led to 
open conflict. Happily no lives were lost, though casualties were 
general. It is believed that the turmoil ended in the establishment 
of au oligarchy. 

It was superseded by a governor from England, who arrived with 
a party of sixty colonists. Governor More was a carpenter. One 
of his colonists was a Puritan preacher. The preacher conspired 
against the governor, and compared him to Pharaob, Ahab, and other 
unpleasantly eminent persons of the Old Testament ; but the governor 
caught the preacher on the chapel steps, and made him apologise 
under pain of having his nose taken off with a jack-plane. 

Another early governor was, it is believed, the “ real original” Dan 
Tucker, Dan was asort of Oriental potentate. He coined brass 
money, with a hog on one side, and paid his men therewith. If her 
grumbled, he hangedthem. The plan was found to answer very well. 
Dan never required to hang more than one per cent of his subjects in 
the course of the year. They built a government house of cedar. 
Dan liked it, and took it for himself; this answered too. 

_At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Bermudians turned 
pirates. Their governor, one Richier, was a pirate by choice and 
Vocation, the people readily fell in with his views. They seized a 
food many ships and hanged several crews. This was quite the thing 
of the time, provided the ships and crews hailed from France or 
Spain, 

The Governor of Jamaica was a retired pirate, who had been 
knighted for his eminence in this peculiar line. 

When piracy went out of fashion, the Bermudians took to trade. 
It was less romantic, but more profitable in the end They tried 
salt. But the Spaniards caught the salt-gatherers one day, and salted 
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them. Ship buildin - i 

and better. The first Lebusee te si oor to. eee Mage 
can judge, isso still. Agriculture ha : y] se: alt eda 
Twenty years ago there were but venti a wi _become prosperous. 
is said, there are two hundred. But iiinemes rl pr erga 
arm a-day is an average rate for ‘aatiers ee 

efore going any further, I ought to B 
Bermudas, or the Somers’ ietnidi, arene ane ahaha ~ 
groupof over three hundred islands. The pe le thinl ents 
idea to have an island for each day in the fa ‘ hy or tit pe 
are 365. I never countedthem. Most of thes * “* 2. 
rocks, which a gull of enlarged ide Prey Re te 0g 
; g enlarged ideas would des i 

The six great islands—St. George’s, Hamilton PG = ee 
Somerset, Walford, Boaz and Trelend-~contain 9.080 —— 
clusive of military and convicts, Of these 12,000 about ae a 
‘“‘ darkies,” and of the remaining 4,000, about 2,500 te aa pn 
ee Quite a pocket affair you see. fegrite:: 
_ But society is an elaborate contrivance of numerous cli i 

it requires study to master. In the first place there Sane ae 
ables, the members of il ; Ais wt 

les, council ; they cannot be expected to associat 

with the grocer and the tailor. Nor can the clergy and the - : 
though a judge’s son has been known to sell treacle. Again siete 
the shop-keepers, A.B., who has been through the Latin sania 
can hardly be found fault with for not knowing sociall CD who 
spells potatoes pott-8-ose, The navy men, who are Ge hospitable 
when their ships are on the station, try hard to efface these terrible 
distinctions, and everybody who is white, and washes his or her 
hands, is asked to their balls. But the ball is merely an armed 
truce ; even on the way home the feuds break out. The ladies of 
St. George’s will not know the ladies of Hamilton, and the poor 
Somerset girls are tabooed by both. When a young traveller at the 
close of a ball, just after the departure of the Hamilton ladies asked 
a Somerset lady to dance, the indignant fair one replied—“ No I 
shan’t! Now that the Hamilton ladies are gone you ask me!” 
No doubt the rivalry is embittered by the disproportion between the 
demand for and supply of husbands. Most of the ’Mudian youths 
emigrate to the United States, thus leaving their sweethearts to pine 
in spinsterhood. Hence an extraordinary number of—shall I say it ? 
—old maids. I verily believe, that every second person in Somerset 
isan old maid. Latterly I became afraid to go there. When a big 
ship arrives in the station, and gives a ball, as usual, no matter how 
many military and naval gentlemen assemble, they are swallowed up 
and lost to sight among the tarletan and gauze dresses. 

Whether the same deficiency of husbands exists among the coloured 
population I had no means of ascertaining. But I will do the ladies 
of — the justice of stating, that they do not degenerate into ol 
maids. 

_ I was very glad to hear that, at the time of the general emancip- 
tion, the freed negroes took the names of their old masters, or of 


leading men in the colony. Otherwise I might have been shocke 
[ should 


at the numbers of mulattoes bearing well-known surnames. 
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say that there were near a thousand Tuckers altogether—a neat com- 
pliment to old Dan, in any sense, But for the emancipation business, 
one might apply to him the boast of the Roi d’ Yvetot. 


Ses sujets avaient cent raisons 
De le nommer leur pére. 


Emancipation, by the way, is a failure in Bermuda as elsewhere. 
The whites tried to retrace their steps by enacting compulsory laws 
obliging the negroes to labor ; but the higher authorities would not 
hear of this, and Sambo revels in unwashed idleness. He is the same 
slothful, improvident, greasy, immoral, untruthful, dishonest, good- 
tempered, jolly-dog that he is elsewhere. He can live on a penny- 
worth of molasses a-day, and sleep under a calabash tree, The 
women wrangle and fight all day ; you meet at every turn with irate 
dames, who, in stage fashion, half turn their backs upon one another, 
and jerk out apostrophes—*‘ I mash you up!"—*‘ IT cut your troat!” 
— You dirty beast !”—‘* You sojer’s wife!” which last appellation 
is the ne plus ultra of vituperation. 

If the Bermudas are ever to become an important and a useful 
colony,—they cost the mother country about £5,000 a-year for the 
expenses of government, and latterly an average of not less than 
£20,000 a-year for fortifications and military works—they must have 
labor. No doubt the Coolie system is destined to atrial here. I 
have my own opinions on the issue. Anything would be better than 
free negroes, but—no matter. 

Perhaps you would like to know what England gets for her money. 
She gets a most convenient penal station. The ’Mudians have not 
the spirit of the Cape colonists. They don't object to convicts, nor 
have they any gold to attract independent settlers to their shores, 
So England sends them the people she does not want to hang, but 
objects to keep. 

I have my business to attend to—not to speak of Mrs. J-——; 
otherwise I don’t know that I would object to spending a short time 
at Bermuda as aconvict. Seriously, I envy the rascals. There are 
about 1,400 of them all together—murderers, housebreakers, felons 
of every description, men who have committed every horrible crime 
under the sun. A man can choose his society though even here ; 
Kirwan, the painter, who impaled his wife on a sword.cane, and 
threw the poor woman into the water afterwards, is quite an enter- 
taining companion. As to work, the convicts have eight hours of it 
in summer and winter; the work, building storehouses and fortifi- 
cations, and attending hospitals, &c. In summer-time oa do not 
work from 12 till 5, one hour and a half of that interval being de- 
voted to dinner ; and the rules require that even at other hours they 
should be kept in the shade as much as possible. On the least illness 
they are sent to hospital, where they live on the fat of the land. The 
usual proportion thus * hospitally” treated is about 4 per cent., the 
largest number in one day being 96, and the smallest 25. Their 
food, when well, consists of 1 Ib. 11 0z. of bread, | lb. of beef on 
four days of the week, and half a pound of salt pork on the other 
th-ee days: 1 lb. of vegetables, one-sixth of an ounce of tea, three- 
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quarters of an ounce of chocolate, and 14 oz. of sugar daily, and half 
a gill of rum! What, in the name of common sense, this last article 
is given for, I cannot divine ; an ounce or two of treacle would be 
much more to the purpose. 

Thus the weekly fare of a convict is 10 lbs. 2 oz. of bread, 12 Ib. 
of biscuits, 4 lbs. of fresh beef, 13 of salt pork, 7 1b. of vegetables, 1} 
oz. of tea, 54 oz. of chocolate, 10} oz. of sugar, 34 gills of rum, and 
5 og. of barley or oatmeal. Compare this with the pauper diet in 
workhouses at home, and see which is preferable. They have nine 
hours for sleep in summer and ten in winter. They are paid three- 
pence a day for their work, and if they choose to exert themselves 
as free labourers are obliged to do, they can earn sixpence. Till 
within a year or two,no convict fulfilled his term of punishment. 
Six years was the average period of confinement under sentences for 
fourteen, or for life. But the Government lately issued orders that 
convicts must serve out their full time ; but great doubts are en. 
tertained whether the convicts’ health would resist the influences of 
climate, &c. The chief medical officer, Mr. Edwards, is of opinion 
that Bermuda is not the place to send long-sentenced men to; for 
he has observed that the health of the prisoners generally becomes 
impaired after a longer residence than five yearsin the colony. Take 
it altogether, the convict’s life is a very fair average existence. 
Under such a climate, clothed, fed, and well lodged, obliged to obey 
the rules which daily experience proves to be the secret of happiness, 
and buoyed up with the hope that some day soon they will surprise 
their friends by a permature reappearance among them with a nice 
little capital accumulated during their term of punishment, I confess 
that I am not surprised that attempts at escape are extremely rare. 
I have always thought, that to a man of certain habits, a term of 
penal servitude must be a pleasant and refreshing season of repose,and 
in no place more so than in Bermuda. 

When a stranger visits the hulks, one of the first characters he is 
shown is Sydney Jack. Sydney Jack helped to kill a clergyman a 
few years ago, and he certainly looks like a bold, determined villain. 
He tried to save himself on his trial by giving evidence, on the 
strength of which bis own brother was hanged. Sentenced to Syd. 
ney, he escaped, was recaptured, and conveyed to Bermuda. He 
had not been there very long before he planned an escape. He had 
four confederates, all of whom he deserted as soon as they had bro- 
ken loose; he robbed a dwelling-house of provisions, stole a boat, and 
put to sea all alone. He was several days afloat, trying to make the 
American coast ; but one day he drifted up to a Bermudian whaler, 
and surrendered to the crew. They handed him over to the governor 
of the island. He was heavily ironed, and made to work at the hard- 
est work. A few months afterwards, as he was going to church with 
two other convicts anda warder, he suddenly attacked the warder, 
tied him to a tree, threw off his own and his companions’ irons, 
and made for a boat lying close by. By the merest chance the 
ballast had been taken out of the boat; she nearly capsized when 
the convicts got into her ; and they were forced to take to the woods, 
where, of course, they were soon caught. Jack was more heavily 
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jroned than ever after this. Now he has given such evidence of good 
conduct, that he goes about free of manacles ; and the warders say 
that he is an altered man. I should not like to trust him myself. 

I mentioned Kirwan. When we arrived at Bermuda, he was wait- 
ed upon by another convict, Garrett, a gold-dust robber. Garrett 
observed that for some time he had been considered the chief of ** that 
place ;” but that inasmuch as a mere robber could not venture to 
compete with a murderer, and especially so scientific an operator as 
the Irish painter, he now begged to resign the honor to Mr, Kirwan. 
They say that the latter was highly indignant ; but the convicts ge- 
nerally consider him the Dorrit of the establishment. Garrett 
was soon after liberated, and lived for some time on the proceeds of 
the robbery for which he had been sentenced. When the fund was 
exhausted, he robbed a bank in Melbourne, Australia, and was again 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 

John Mitchel, the Irishman, was quite a lion in Bermuda during 
his short stay there. In consideration of the character of his offence, 
he was not compelled to work with the convicts, or to wear the 
prison dress. He employed himself as he chose ; the only bar to his 
happiness being his deprivation of liberty. Governor Elliott, a simple 
man, who could not divine the views of Government, never thought 
of the simple expedient of letting him out on parole. The Australian 
officials were shrewder. Poor Elliott bothered himself terribly about 
fillibusters from Amerida. First, he thought they intended to seize 
Mitchell; then he fancied they might want to carry off the Governor 
himself, as though anything could be made of such a coinmodity. 
He had no peace till the Government yielded to his entreatics, and 
sent Mitchell far away from the terrible Yankee sympathizers. 

A few liberated convicts have been allowed to settle on the island. 
One of them, Mr. Fazy, is well known to everybody. His case was 
avery hard one. When he was quite a boy, he took one of his 
father’s horses, and, in company with two wild companions, sold the 
horse. The father, desiring to give his son a lesson, had him arrested 
and brought before a magistrate. He expected that the magistrate 
would send him to prison for a week. But to his horror, the statute 
against horse-stealing being clear, the lad was committed for trial at 
the assizes, and was sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation. 
Being an orderly, well- behaved youth, he soon regained his liberty, 

and set up a livery stable at Hamilton. This was some five-and- 
twenty years ago. Fazy isnow arich man; keeps the best livery 
Stable on the island, and has a mail contract. Some years since, 
having embarked in a diastrous speculation, he lost a portion of his 
Savings, which, coming to his father’s ears, the old man wrote to 
condole with his son, and enquired if it were true he had relapsed, 
and was working on the road, under an overseer? Fazy'thanked the 
old gentleman kindly, said he was not quite so much reduced as he 
seemed to suppose, and enclosed a cheque for £150 as a tribute of 
affection. He has the best horses ~except perhaps the Governor’s—on 
the island. Most of the horses one sees are wretched brutes, imported 
from the States; whence the wits of Bermuda say that Brother 
Jonathan considers their island as a horse hospital, and sends thither 
no cattle but the halt, the maimed, and the blind. 


D 
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It is well known that Alonzo, King of Naples, returning from 
Tunis, where he had married his fair daughter Claribel to the king, 
was shipwrecked on the island of Bermuda. Nautically considered, 
his Majesty’s course was singular ;_ but it is death without benefit of 
clergy, in Bermuda, to doubt that this was the isle of Prospero, 
Ariel, and Caliban, I should not be surprised myself to hear that 
the Royal Gazette maintained that Shakespeare was a Bermudian, or 
at least, had been to the island ona visit. One thing is certain—- 
Tom Moore went there. The ’Mudians show you, with tears in their 
eyes, the culabarl tree under which the little warbling toady used to 
sitin fine weather. I bore the spectacle pretty well, with considerable 
fortitude, I may say, having read Lord John’s memoir.* 

The ’Mudian boats are deservedly famous. For the benefit of 
those who have never seen them, it may be said that they vary from 
thirtecn to twenty-five in length, and draw from four to seven feet of 
water. Their single mast is tall, from forty to fifty feet high. As to 
sails, they carry a mainsail, jib, gafftopsail, and squaresail, whith which 
they can sail nearer the wind and beat better than, perhaps, any 
vessels in the world. The yacht club, which, a few years since, 
throve under the patronage of high naval officers, is now in a state 
of comparative torpor. But everybody sails about, and strangers 
enjoy it amazingly. 

Jpsets do occur, but rarely ; and it is well that they are rare, for 
the sharks are uncommon quick. Last April, an American captain 
was speaking a pilot, when he was knocked over by his boom. He 
never rose; but a few days afterwards his arm, with his ring on his 
finger, was found in the inside of a large shark. 

A dreadful story about a shark is told at Bermuda, Two young 
girls, sisters, imprudently went to bathe alone, on a sandy beach on 
oie of the islands. After they had gone into the water, the younger 
of the two cried that she sawa shark. Paralysed by terror she stood 
still, Her sister, who was nearer the land, cried to her to come 
asl ore quick. But the poor child’s terror had bereft her of the 
power to move. She stood stock-still screaming. In an agony of 





* We doubt very much that the writer can have read Moore's 
Diaries edited by Lord John Russell, because therein there is proof 
more than sufficient to show how thorough a man Moore was, and 
that had he been satisfied to be a flunkey or a toady, he might have 
died a rich man ; but being neither he died a poor one, and it argues 
ill for the good faith and upright intentions of a journal such as The 
Detective states itself to be, that expressions which could only spring 
from political feeling, should appear inits second number. oe 
style of composition is to be continued we fear The Detective wil not 
hold that position in our useful literature to which from its pe yon 
we were led to hope it would prove itself worthy. It had and has 
before it a fine field of usefulness, but to develope that usefulness 
much better things must be done than are exhibited in its first a 
second numbers, the only numbers which could reach us owing 10 


the time of our publication. 
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fright the elder sister boldly ran out, making as great a splash as she 
could, and reached her sister in safety. Seizing her by the shoulders 
she gave her a violent pull, and called, ‘Come quick, run ashore !” 
Roused by the appeal, the younger child obeyed, and her fright 
seeming to increase her strength, she passed her sister, and ran safely 
into shallow water. She had hardily done so when she heard a shriek 
behind her, Looking round she saw her sister still in tolerably deep 
water, flinging her arms over her head, as if in great pain, and 
screaming. Her own description of the ensuing scene is harrowing 
—‘* My first thought was to run out to her as she had) run to me; 
but I had not time. Almost as soon as I had turned round, I saw 
Ellen, as it seemed, with her head and shoulders out of water, and 
her arms twisting and writhing, move slowly out to sea. I screamed 
to her, ‘ Splash, splash, dear Ellen,’ and then I called, ‘ Help ! help !’as 
loud as I could. Then I noticed agreat splashing and foaming of 
water around her, which at first I thought was her doing; but soon 

two or three fins of sharks rose out of the water near her, and I 

knew that several of the horrid brutes were around her. Suddenly 

she disappeared with a dreadful shriek, but the moment afterwards, 

she rose again sideways, and I saw ashark leap half out of water to 

seize her. She rose, I think, twice. The last I saw of her was her 

poor white hand, which appeared on the surface, the fingers opening 

and shutting convulsively ; when it sank, all was over.” 

During the past year, the prisoners have been employed on the 
Admiralty, engineer, and prison works. The work performed under 
the Admiralty has been quarrying and cutting stone for building 
purposes, erecting storehouses, and dwelling-houses for the mechanics 
of the dockyard, and the general work of the various trades. On 
the ordnance works they have been employed in quarrying, ex- 
cavating, building, and repairs of the works of hitiun The 
prison works on Boaz Island have been placed under the superin- 
tendence of the Commanding Royal Engineers. The employment 
of the prisoners have been quarrying and sawing stone, levelling, 
clearing site for the hospital, building a cook-house and offices, 
making drains, and building sea-walls. 

Of the prisoners in custody on December 31st, 1858, there were 
233 sentenced to transportation, and 1,238 to penal servitude. Two 
were under 17 years of age, 888 were under thirty, and 489 under 
forty-five. 92 were above thatage. Ofthese, 1,112 were Protestants, 
356 Roman Catholics, and 3 Jews. The crimes for which these 
convicts are punished are—for offences, against the person, 325 ; 
against property, with violence. 324; against property, without 
violence, 638; malicious offences against property, 31; forgery and 
offences against the currency, 57; military offences, 35; all other 
offence, 41. Every prisoner, except when in hospital, attends school 
one day in each fortnight. The number of letters written by 

prisoners to their friends in 1858 was 2,600, and the number received 
by them from their friends was 2,148- 


LORD STANLEY ON RAGGED SCHOOLS AND 
REFORMATORIES. 


We have never been able to associate the name of Lord 
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Stanley with Conservatism. The tone of all his speeches isliberal, 
Tie never appears to be the champion of the class to which he 
belongs. His intellectual range is broad—his principles, if 
waverlug, are honestly conceived always. He has been fondly 
petted as the coming man; but, we believe, he has not been 
spoiled. ‘Time will bring him out, apart from the men with 
whom he has acted of late, and discover to us an honest, 
liberal statesman, Last week we noticed good Lord Shaftesbury 
talking to east-end shoeblacks ; we now turu to Lord Stanley 
to hear how he will discourse of rags. 

At the annual meeting of the Manchester Ragged and 
Industrial School, held in the last week of October, Lord 
Stanley gave a brief outline of the charity’s history. He dwelt 
upon an KEnglishwoman’s noble gift of 5,0002. to the charity 
(may perpetual sunshine reward this gentle lady!) and he 
touched lightly upon the results of the teachers’ experiences, 
Out oi 1,409 cnildren, “ there have been produced 633 steady 
working lads, men, and women, maintaining themselves in 
situations by their own labourr.” 

The result is not altogether satisfactory to the teachers ; but, 
at any rate, more than five hundred born criminals, destined to 
breed criminals, have been snatched by the agency of the 
Manchester ragged school from a youth of crime and an ignoble 
end, Very tenderly and very logically did the heir to the four- 
tcenth earl address himself to the question of rags, and of the 
temptations which rags provoke. He saw ata glance that 
which men, more accustomed to see rags than he can pretend 
to be have never seen, or borne in mind, viz, that the vagrant 
and criminal classes are as distinct a caste as the aristocracy 
itself. Speaking of the outsast child, his lordship said :— 

‘And what you have to do is, not to give a high yrye 
training, not to bring up the child so that it shall be an object 0 
envy to honest and industrious parents, but to train It, physically and 
morally, for the duty which a labouring man or woman in wr 
country has to discharge; to make it healthy, strong, patient © 
labour, honest, and truth-telling; and to correct those roving, 
restless, and unsatisfied habits which are almost invariably found in 
children who have been irregularly brought up. — If you succeed ‘94 
doing this, if you succeed even in partially doing this with one 
generation, you will largely and permanently diminish the pram 
both of immorality and pauperism in England— (cheers). For ther 


: erism 
is no fact better attested than the strong tendency of pre Mateos, 
and crime to become hereditary in certain families an 


: law- 
Paupers breed paupers, vagrants breed vagrants, _ ane 
breakers have for the most part been brought up In disor 


y homes.” 
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If vagrants breed vagrant children ; if thieves beget thieves ; 


and if it be expedient to root vagraucy and theft out of the 


social body, the wise man will not look after the old birds ; 
he will climb to the nests. 

The young once caged, what is to be done with them? 
Teach them to work, and to respect work, says Lord Stanley, 
and we agree with him; and to teach them to work cou- 
rageously, you must give a purpose to their labour. Their 
eyes must be gratified with the golden fruit ; their minds must 
be taught to value goods—to covet them, and so on to work 
for them. 


“ Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve.’ 


Three years only have passed since government was_per- 
suaded to peep into the nests of crime, instead of caging the 
old birds. Only 50,0002 a year can be given by this great and 
prosperous country in aid of a reforinatory system which, it is 
confessed, has already sensibly reduced juvenile crime. THun- 
dreds of boys who were born burglars, and pickpockets, and, 
moreover, the appointed teachers of unborn pickpockets and 
burglars, have, by our wise reformatory system, been with- 
drawn from the effective criminal army, and sent to do honest 
work in various quarters of the globe. Lord Stanley speaks 
sensibly on the action of the reformatory :— 


“ You send children to the reformatory in order to reclaim them 
from a life of wrongdoing, on which they have, it may be ignorantlys 
entered; you take them into these schools to save them, not merely 
from poverty—not merely from destitution and suffering, but from 
that life of vagracy and idleness which, in a country like this, can 
hardly exist without leading to crime, and which may almost be con- 
sidered as its first step. It is the same cure applied at an earlier 
stage of the disease. There are three remarks which I should like 
to offer by way of caution—though probably here they are little 
needed—and which apply equally to reformatories, strictly so called, 
and to ragged and industrial schools. considered as places of detention. 
The first is—wherever possible, even though it may be troublesome, 
even though it may cost more than it is worth in money—enforce the 
principle of parental responsibility by compelling parents to contribute. 
The law gives you the power, and if it be not used there is always 4 
danger of children being intentionally thrown on your hands for 
support, in which case you will do more mischief than you prevent. 
In the next place, let it be known, let it be understood, that there are 
at an industrial school no advantages, whether in the way of present 
indulgence, or reaching, or future prospects, which are not equally in 
the power of any honest working man to obtain for bis children (ap- 
plause). If that caution be disregarded you create a feeling of envy 
and jealousy which is very difficult to deal with—all the more so 
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because it is founded in justice. And, in the third place, let it be 
remembered that the process of taking and lodging achild at the 
school, though the most effective, is the most costly by far, and that 
it ought never to be resorted to except where either there is no home 
for the child, or where it is clearly proved that the character of that 
home is such as to be fatal to every prospect of amendment and 
honest training. I notice this rule, though obvious, becanse I know 
that in some places it has been neglected, and an unnecessary outlay 
has been the result. These are the few plain and, I hope, practical 
remarks which I have to offer on this great subject.” 


We have long insisted on the importance of compelling 
parents, by every reasonable means, to support their offspring. 
Reformateries would do infinite harm if they offered an asylum 
to the children of merely careless parents. If poor people 
could throw their children easily into reformatories, and rid 
themselves at once of all responsibility, a grave harm would be 
done to society. 

Again, Lord Stanley is right in insisting upon giving 
vagrant children no more than they would receive, had they 
sprung from honest labourers. Reformatories must not over- 
educate their inmates. Once more, we insist upou it—work, 
useful work, whereby the loaf and the leek may be earned—this 
is the education that will strike at the root of crime. We 
must be cautious how we tread on this dangerous social ground. 
We must not do too much, Vagrancy and crime must never 
become a mean of social advancement. Unstained honesty 
must hold its rank always before the reformed. 

The manner in which Lord Stanley approached the subject 
of juvenile crime, in short, angurs well for his future influence 
in questions of this kind. He may becomea great social refor- 
mer ; and to become a powerful benefactor among the humble 
classes of his countrymen, isa glory that, to our minds, out- 
shines the showy honours of a Palmerston or a Lord John 
Russell, 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNTY DUBLIN ON 
REFORMATORIES. 


Our esteemed friend, Mr. Sergeant O’ Hagan, who has been 
long awilling and zealous worker in the Reformatory question, 


thus addressed the Grand Jury, and a full bench of Justices, in 
his Charge delivered at Kilmainham at the opening of the Ses- 
sions, Wednesday, December 29th, 1859. 


Gentl«men of the Grand Jury—I am not enabled to-day to congra- 
tulate you, as I have often done, on the 1 


ightness of the calendar be- 
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foreme. ‘The cases are more than usually numerous, and some of 
them of a serious character, but they are such as may be expected 
to arise from time to time in a large community, They do not in- 
dicate anything of general disorder, and our social state and your 
experience will enable you to dispose of them satisfactorily without 
any special instructions from me. I desire to add a word upon a 
subject to which I have more than once before adverted. Not many 
months have passed since I first urged upon you, and through you 
on the public, the importance of introducing amongst us the refor- 
matory system, already successfully established in England and on 
the Continent. At that time nothing had been practically done 
towards that desirable object, and legislation had not afforded the 
opportunity of advancing it. Very extraordinary progress has since 
been made—progress so extraordinary as to justify an observation 
on which I ventured then—that Ireland appeared to me specially 
suited, from the character of her people, for the successful working 
of reformatory institutions. A wise and salutary statute has been 
passed, embodying many of the principles which were sustained by 
your approval and the sanction of the magistracy of our metropolitan 
county eighteen months ago, when there was much dispute and con- 
troversy aboutthem. And these principles have already been effec- 
tively applied to the establishment of seven reformatories in the 
county and city of Dublin and in the north and south of Ireland, and 
others will immediately be opened in Cork and Belfast. This is 
great progress for the time; though we are far behind England still, 
where there are in operation fifty-eight reformatories. Our muni- 
cipal authorities and grand juries have co-operated in these under- 
takings with cordial earnestness and liberality, and their success 
promises to out-run the expectations of their most sanguine promoters. 
The oldest of our reformatories for Roman Catholic boys, at Glen- 
cree, has now ninety-two inmates—‘“ brands snatched from the 
burning’—unhappy children, who would have probably perished, 
one and all, had tney been left without this blessed refuge, and who 
are now, one and all, returning to the ways of virtue and social use- 
fulness, as you may satisfy yourselves by a visit to their mountain 
home, where stern but kindly discipline, and the divine influences of 
religion, have made their lives orderly and happy, though their food 
is coarse and their labor hard. Within the current month the 
Protestant Male Reformatory has been opened in Rehoboth-place, on 
the South Circular-road, through the indefatigable efforts of the 
hon. secretaries, the Rev. Messrs. Shore and Monahan, and Mr. 
Greene, and under the direction of many distinguished gentlemen, 
and it is already in full and most satisfactory operation. Protestant 
and Catholic female reformatories have been for some time workiag 
at Cork-street, High-park, and Golden Bridge ; and I know from the 
testimony of some of my learned friends who preside in the metro- 
politan police courts, that the effect of these institutions has been, 
even already, to diminish, in a remarkable degree, the juvenile crime 
of the metropolis, The success of the movement, so far, has been 
very encouraging—saving to the criminal and beneficial to society ; 
and most satisfactory to those who, like myself, discharging judicial 
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duty in criminal courts, are relieved from the grave and painful ne- 
cessity of committing youthful offenders to corrupting prisons. I 
trust it will proceed and prosper; and I have again drawn your at- 
tention to it now, mainly that I might endeavour to correct an error 
which I am told is more or less prevalent, and may be mischievous. 
The system established by the Irish statute is, in its essence and 
working, a voluntary system. It must be put and kept in action by 
individual benevolence; and although the State affords liberal as- 
sistance, and that assistance may be increased by the municipality, 
voluntary subscriptions cannot be dispensed with, at least until, as 
may prove to be the fact in the course of time, our reformatory in- 
stitutions may become self-supporting from the training and toil of 
their inmates. But this desirable result cannot clearly arise for a 
considerable period; and, in the meantime, their managers must, to 
a large extent, rely on the free will offerings of those who love chari- 
ty and mercy, and whose bounty in this case will be rewarded, not 
only by the consciousness of well-doing, but by the knowledge that to 
them and the society in which they move the early reformation of the 
criminal, in a mere fiscal view, and with regard to pecuniary interest 
alone, is of very high importance. Soon the institutions will grow 
reproductive, and the drain on benevolence will be diminished or re- 
moved; but at present, and for some time to come, appeals to it must 
be continued. I have troubled you so long that I might endeavour 
to prevent denials of those appeals upon the false ground that the aid 
drawn from the public funds is adequate to the necessities of the new 
establishments. ‘To some of them I know it is. in fact far from be- 
ing so. The law did not design it to be so at all. Voluntary effort 
continues, therefore, to be absolutely essential; and I desire, through 
you, to let the true position of things be distinctly understood, with 
any authority which may attach to a declaration of opinion from 
this place, in order that misconception may not be allowed to mar so 
good and greata work. 


We are rejoiced to find that an Institution on the plan of 
St. Vincent’s Reformatory, Golden Bridge, is about being open- 
ed for Protestant female convicts. The prospectus 18 48 
follows :— 

PROTESTANT ASYLUM FOR FEMALES DISCHARGED 
FROM THE CONVICT PRISONS. 


Parron—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin. | 

Commirree—Mrs. Whately, Mrs. Crofton, Mrs. Whiteside, Mrs. 
Stirling, Mrs. MacDonnell, Mrs. S. Ferguson, Mrs Longfield, = 
Dobbs, Miss Napier, Miss Shekleton, Miss Whately, Hon. Judge 
Ifayes, Hon. George Handcock, Hon. St. John Butler, Andrew 
Vanee, Esq., Q.C. ; James Major, Esq., Q.Cc.; H. H. oe 
Q.C., LL.D.; W. D. Ferguson, Esq,., LL.D. a George Rea: 
Maunsell, Esq. ; Joseph Wilson, Esq. ; George FB. Brooke, Sq: 5 
Hans Irvine, Esq., M.D. ; Hans Hamilton Woods, Esq. Dublin 

Honorary SecreTartes—-The Ven. the Archdeacon of Dubin, 
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Wilton-place ; Rev. Eugene O'Meara, 57 Great Brunswick-street ; 
Rev. David Stuart, 35 Nelsou-street. 

The success which has attended the system of remedial training in 
converting criminals into useful members of society is as_well known 
as it is gratifying to every lover of social progress. Three institutions 
are necessary to the system: the Reformatory Schools which are 
partly at least preventive, the Convict Prison which is corrective, 
and the Reformatory Asylum which as confirmatory is essential to 
its complete developement. It is desirable that Protestants, as well 
as Roman Catholics, should have the benefit of each of these depart- 
ments of the system. The Roman Catholics have established a 
flourishing Reformatory Asylum at Golden-bridge for members of 
their communion who have been discharged from prison ; it is surely 
incumbent upon Protestants to establish a similar institution. This 
is now been attempted, and the present system of prison discipline 
holds out to the inmates as an encouragement to good conduct the 
remission of a portion of the term of penal servitude : the period so 
remitted to be passed in the qualified liberty of the Asylum, as a pre- 
paration for their again enjoying the privileges and responsibilities 
of a social position. When established the Protestant Reformatory 
Asylum may be expected to be almost self-supporting, and like the 
schools subsidized by government. The Committee now trusts that 
the public will see the necessity of the institution, that its claims 
will be recognized, and that the requisite funds will be contributed. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Hon. Secretaries, or by any member of the Committee. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 52; Mrs. Crofton, 3/, and 1/ 
annually ; Cannock and White, 3/; John Lentaigne, Esq. 3/; Hans 
H. Woods, Esq. 51; Hon. Judge Hayes, 51; Alexander Norman, 
Fisq., 2/, and 1d annnally ; Leonard Dobbin, Esq. 2/; W. Peebles, 
Esq. 21; George W. Maunsell, Esq. 2/; C. Gaussen, Esq. 11; John 
Connor, Esq. 17; John Galloway, Ksq. 12; W. Henry Esq. 17; Miss 
Maxwell, 1/; Miss Brooke, 1; Mrs. Fergusson, 1/; Rev. H. Mur- 
phy, 17; Dr. Barker, 12; Dr. Bolland, 12; C. Dobbs, Esq. 1/; J. 
Flood, Esq. 14; Mrs. MacDonnell, 1/; Mrs. Whately, 12; A. G. 
Moller, Esq. 10s; Miss Bayly, 10s; Mrs Johnston, 5s; George 
Brooke, Esq. 51; H. H. Joy, Esq. Q.C., L.L.D., 21; Lady Grace 
Vandeleur, 2/; Mrs. H. Coddington, 1/; Sir J. K. and Lady James, 
i/; Rev. R. Carmichael, FTOD. 10s 6d; James Corry Lowry, 1/; 
W.D. Fergusson, Esq. L.L.D. 21; Joseph Wilson, Esq. 51; Miss 
Woods, 10s; Mrs. W. French, 1/; Alderman Hudson, 1/ 1s; Henry 
Mills, Esq. 10s; Messrs. Ball and Co., Bank, Henry-street, 5/ ; 
George Tombe, Esq. 102; William A. Elliot, Esq. 10s; J. and A. 
Lowry, Esqrs., 12; John Jameson, Esq. 2 2s ; Mrs. H. Coddington, 

2/; Hans Irvine, Esq. M.D., 2/; Messrs. Brown and Thomas, 2/ ; 
Venerable Archdeacon Strong, 2/ ; J. D. Hutchinson, Esq, 3/ ; Miss 
Hutchinson, 12: J. Blood, Esq. 14; H. Tweedy, Esq. M.D. 11; J. 
Stewart, Esq 11; Rev. A. Hamilton, 11; Simon Davenport, Esq. 1/; 
W.H. Fry, Esq. 12; Hon. Judge Crampton, 5/; Hugh Moore, Esq. 
10s; B. B. Smythe, Esq. 2/; E. Hutton, Esq. M.D. I/; Thomas 
Thompson, “Esq, 12; Andrew Vance, Esq. 197; Rev. William Wil- 
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cocks, 2/; Dr. Johnston, 11; W. Humphrys, Esq. 11; Miss Lowr 
2/; Miss E, Lowry, 17; T. Black, Esq. 12; Cheyne Brady, Esq. id 


We have now to notice the prospectus of a new journal devo- 
ted to social science, started by Lord Raynham, and to be 
edited by our friend (contributor to this Review) Mr. Alfred 
Hill, a son of the Recorder of Birmingham. We need hardly 
add that Mr, Hill is eminently qualified to edit such a publica- 
tion as The Friend of the People. We wish the publication 
every success, The prospectus is as follows :— 


In January will appear, to be continued Weekly, Price Fourpence, 
—or Stamped Fivepence, The Friend of the People, a Journal of 
Social Science. 


The subjects which are now comprehended under the term “ Social 
Science” have been for many years past constantly growing in public 
estimation, and are now rapidly assuming an importance scarcely 
second to the great questions of party politics. 

The benefits which have been already realized by the partial atten. 
tion which has hitherto been given to social reformation are now be. 
ginning to be hada understood, and that this progress may be 
maintained on a sound basis and accelerated, a thorough investiga- 
tion of the laws and principles of the science, accompanied by a 
watchful observation of the working of the various experiments which 
are being tried, is universally felt to be necessary. Indeed, to this 
impression may be ascribed the formation of that most successful and 
useful institution, the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. 

A general channel, too, is needed, whereby those engaged in the 
various benevolent and ameliorating enterprises which now abound, 
may communicate with each other and with the public, so that the 
experience gained in one undertaking may be made useful to all 

A general medium for the Advertisements required by the Insti- 
tutions of the class above adverted to is also needed. 

The Friend of the People is intended to supply these wants. It 
will not concern itself with polemics or party politics, but, subject 
to that exception, will discuss in an impartial manner all questions 
relating to social interests and improvements, and more especially 
those which have been entertained by the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science. 

The following will be the principal subjects with which the Friend 
of the People will deal. ae 

Jurisprudence—including Judicial Statistics, Land Registration, 
Amendment of Procedure, Bankruptcy Reform, &c. &c. Legislation 
and Law Amendment generally. 

Education—including University Education, Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Literary and Scientific Institutions, Geert and Middle Class 
Schools, Working Class Schools, Industrial Se ools, Ragged Schools, 


Subjects and Modes of Teaching, Civil and Military Service Ex- 
aminations, &c, &c. 
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Punishment and Reformation of Criminals—including Prison and 
Convict Discipline, Adult and Juvenile Reformatories and Refuges, 
Criminal Statistics, Peventive Measures, &e. &c. 

Public Health—including Statistics of Disease, Discoveries in 
Medical Science, Drainage, Shewerage, Water Supply, Adulteration 
of Food, Treatment of the Insane, Vital Statistics, &c. &c., and all 
matters relating to the Public Health. 

Social Economy—including the Relation of Employers and Labor. 
ers, Wages, Pauperism, Emigration, Population, Dwellings of the 
Poor, Temperance, Providence, Industry, and all other important 
questions relating to the condition of the People. 

The Friend of the People will give Reports of the Meetings and 
proceedings of Charitable and Provident Institutions where they are 
of an interesting character, and of public Meetings and other pro- 
ceedings connected with the above subjects. 

The Friend of the People will direct its attention most particularly 
to the promotion of all well considered efforts for the amelioration of 
the less fortunate portions of Society. 

The Friend of the People will contain Original Papers by eminent 
writers and philanthropists. 

The Columns of the Friend of the People will be open to Oorres- 
pondence and Epistolary Discussion of the various questions of Social 
Science; permitting the freest expression of the opinions of the wri- 
ters, consistent of course with propriety and the avoidance of pole- 
mical subjects and party politics. 

The following are some of the Noblemen, Ladies, and Gentlemen 
who have signified their intention of becoming Subscribers :— 

Lord Brougham; Viscount Palmerston, M.P.; the Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; the Earl of Harrowby; Rt. Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P.; 
Rt. Hon. C. B. Adderley; Lord de Blaquiere ; M. Van de Weyer, 
Belgian Minister ; Lord Ashley, M.P.; the Hon. Frederic Byng ; 
Lord Alfred Churchill, M.P. ; Lord Kingsale; Lady Kingsale; Rt. 
Hon. R. Monckton Milnes, M.P.; Rt. Hon. Joseph Napier ; Lord 
Radstock ; Lord Charles Russell; Titus Salt, Esq.,M.P.; H. W. 
Wickham, Esq., M.P.; Edward Akroyd, Esq. ;.Miss Anderson ; 
John Anderson, Esq.; James Blyth, Esq. ; Henry G. Bohn, Esq. ; 

Miss Jessie Boucherett, ; Miss Mary Boyle ; Charles J. Boyle, Esq. 
C. Holte Bracebridge, Esq. ; Henry Brown, Esq., late Mayor of 
Bradford, Yorkshire ; Thomas Chambers, Esq., Common Serjeant 
of London; Mrs Spencer Clifford; J. P. Davis, Esq. ; Charles 
Dickens, Esq, ; R, D. J. Evans, Esq, M.D.; Miss Ferguson, Ryde ; 
W. Gambier, Esq., Dover ; Miss Katherine A, Hibburd ; Miss Hird ; 
Mrs. Lowther; Rev. J. Mackenzie; Miss Marsh, (Authoress of 
‘‘ English Hearts and English Hands”); Rear Admiral Sir wx 4 
Byam Martin, K.C.B. ; ©. Wykeham Martin, Esq. ; Rev. W. N. 
Molesworth ; Miss B. R. Parks ; Samuel Pope, Esq. ; H. W. Ripley, 
Esq., Bradford, York; the Hon. Charles D. Ryder ; Rev. J. 

Smith ; Horace J. Smith, Esq., Jun. ; Rev. S, A. Steinthal; Mrs. 
Wildes, Cneatham Hall. 

Beut anv Daupy, 186, Fieet-stReEet. 
To be had by order of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
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HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE. 


The Committee of the Rerormatory anv Reruce Unton desire 
again to direct Public attention to various Institutions in London — 
for the Relief of the outcast and unfortunate. 


For Males:—Boys’ Refuge, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, 
for the destitute and those on the verge of a criminal course. Boys’ 
Home Reformatory and Refuge, Wandsworth, for destitute bovs, 
convicted or unconvicted. Boys’ Home Industrial School, 44, 
Euston-road, for destitute boys, unconvicted, and vagrants under 
sentence of detention. Brittannia Court Refuge, Gray’s Inn-road, 
for homeless and destitute boys, chiefly from Ragged Schools. Brook 
street Refuge, Hampstead-road, for criminal or destitute. East 
London Refuge, Mansell-street, Whitechapel, for vagrants under 
sentence, and destitute or neglected children. Field Lane Night 
Refuge, Holborn Hill, for the utterly destitute. Grotto Passage 


. Refuge, Marylebone, for the destitute or criminal. Home in the 


East, Bow, for criminals under sentence of detention. Islington 
Reformatory, Bryan street, for abandoned, degraded, outcast boys, 
London Reformatory, Westminster, for adult male criminals. 
Maida Hill Refuge, Hatton street, for the depraved and destitute. 
North-West London Preventive and Reformatory Institution and 
Industrial School, Euston-road, for criminals, the destitute, and 
vagrants, under sentence of detention. Ratcliff Cross Night Refuge, 
Ratcliff, for adult destitute males. Reformatory Factory, Lambeth, 
for destitute orphan street boys. School Ship ‘ Cornwall,’’ off 
Purfleet, for vagrants and convicted criminals. St. Giles’s and 
St. George Bloomsbury, Refuge, for homeless and destitute boys. 
For Females :—Cottage Road Home, Pimlico, for destitute chil- 
dren, or children of very poor parents. Cripples’ Home and Female 
Refuge, Marylebone, for crippled and destitute girls, and others, 
having depraved parents. Elizabeth Fry Refuge, Hackney, for 
females, on their discharge from the metropolitan prisons. Field 
Lane Night Refuge for the Homeless, Hatton Garden, for servants 
and other girls out of employment and destitute. Industrial Home, 
Hackney, for girls of good character, but who need industrial train- 
ing, and vagrants under sentence, Industrial Home for Girls, Sloane- 
street, for girls exposed to temptation, or who have commenced a 
course of crime, and vagrants under sentence. King Edward, or 
Eastern Refuge, Spitalfields, for children of vicious and criminal 
parents, or themselves such. Paddington Home, Marylebone-road, 
for girls who are destitute, or have bad homes. Refuge for the 
Destitute, Dalston, for young women exposed to crime and destitu- 
tion, chiefly from prisons. Rescue Society, Six Homes, various 
localities, for convicted criminals and vagrants, and those exposed 
to temptation. Royal Female Philanthropic Society, Kennington, 
for criminals, and destitute ignorant girls exposed to temptation. 
School for the Destitute, Westminster, for orphan or deserted chil- 
dren, in perilous circumstances. School of Discipline, Chelsea, for 


neglected children exposed to temptation, and vagrants under 
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sentence. St, Giles and St. George Bloomsbury, Refuge, for the 
homeless and destitute. Training Refuge, Lisson-street, for girls 
exposed to sin and misery, and vagrants under sentence. 

For Males and Females :—Dudley Stuart Night Refuge, Edgware. 
road, for all classes of the utterly destitute. Houseless Poor Asylum, 
City, for the absolutely destitute working-classes. House of Charity, 
Soho, for distressed persons out of employment, discharged from 
hospitals, &c., on trustworthy recommendation. 

These Institutions have accommodation for nearly 3,000 inmates, 
about one-half being those who receive lodging and food only in the 
Night Refuges, and the other half those rescued from the vagrant, 
criminal, destitute, and neglected classes, who are lodged, fed, cloth- 
ed, instructed, and trained for useful occupations, and ultimately 
are provided with situations or employment at home, or sent to the 
colonies, 

As many of these Institutions, and others in the provinces, are 
greatly in need of assistance, an earnest Appeal is made to those who 
have compassion for the Homeless and Destitute, for Pecuniary Aid, 
which may be given either directly to these Institutions (an account 
of which is contained in a shilling pamphlet, to be had at the office 
of the Union), or to the Reformatory and Refuge Union, by which 
Grants are made out of the “ Refuge Fund” to such as are in a 
needy condition, and are found, on inspection, to be efficiently 
managed. 

In addition to the other operations of the Union, 158 males and 
females have been nlaced in permanent Refuges and Reformatories 
during the past nine months; and the Grants towards the mainte- 
nance of Institutions, during the past four years, amount to £1,981 ; 
towards Emigration £414 4s. ; towards Training of Masters and 
Matrons, £204 2s. 4d; towards the establishment of New Institu- 
tions, £85 ; making a total of £2,684 6s. 4d. 

President of the Union:—The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Vice Presidents :—The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Lord Panmure, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Haddo, M.P., Hon. A.F. Kinnaird, M.P., Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, 
M.P., the Lord Ebury, Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart. M P., the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Carlisle, the Bishop of Ripon, 
the Earl Ducie, Lord Henry: Cholmondeley, Right Hon. Sir J. 
Pakington, Bart. M.P., the Recorder of London, Sir 8S. Morton 
Peto, Bart., M,P. 

Treasurer :—Robert Smith, Esq., 1 Lombard-street, 

Hon. Secretaries :—Robert Hanbury, Esq., M.P., 10. Upper ares: 
venor-street, W., Stephen Cave, Esq,, M.P., 22, Wilton-place, S.W. 

Bankers :—Swith, Payne, & Co., 1; Lombard-street. Ransom, 
Bouverie, & Co., 1, Pall Mall East. 

Cuartrs Gwitim, Secretary, 


Office of the Union, 118, Pall Mull, 8S, W. 
December, 1859. 
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FEMALE MISSION IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION. 


The subject of fallen females having been brought prominently 
forward nearly two years ago in some of the public journals, a sub- 
committee of this Union was formed to inquire into the question, 
with a view to devise some scheme of practical good in the least ex- 
pensive and most effectual manner. 

After various conferences with the clergy of the several parishes 
in the metropolis, and the managers of some of the existing institu- 
tions, it was resolved that a centre of action should be provided, 
through which institutions might be assisted, and where contributions 
could be received from those who are desirous of aiding in the rescue 
of this unhappy class. 

For this object a hand-book was compiled and published, contain- 
ing a short account of fifty penitentiaries and homes for females in 
London and the provinces, with particulars as to the ages received, 
terms of admission, &c. 

The services of two female missionaries were then employed for 
the purpose of seeking out those who were desirous of leaving their 
evil ways, and directing them to places of shelter and protection. 

The Sub-Committee, who undertook their weekly superintendence, 
can now report that these missionaries have carried on their difficult 
work with zeal and steadiness of purpose,and have met with an un- 
looked-for measure of success. j 

Out of a large number of cases which have engaged attention 
during the past eighteen months, one hundred and fifty-six appeared 
to be penitent and anxious to reform, and therefore have been placed 
in homes or penitentiaries, or otherwise provided for ; and in many 
instances the necessary sum for their admission has been paid by the 
Union. ee 

Arrangements have been made by which one of the missionaries 1s 
able to receive these women at once into her house until a suitable 
Home be provided for them. sass ; 

About 25,000 tracts and handbills have been distributed in the 
parks and streets, as well as in houses of bad character, in which the 
missionaries have gained admission at considerable personal risk and 
self-sacrifice. j 

Hospitals have been visited in the hope of permanently benohiting 
those who were compelled by illness to leave for a time their ev! 
course of life. : A 

The funds received for this special object are now exhausted. An 
earnest Appeal is therefore made for donations and subscriptions in 
order that the Union may not be compelled to discontinue this im- 

ortant part of its operations. 

‘ The following i aete-ser al received since the last a t am 
thankfully acknowledged :—Countess of Darnley, 2/; T.J. Sanc ae 7 
Esq, 7/; Rev. Sir N. Chinnery, Bart., 12 1s. ; William eee 
Esq., 5/; Thos. J. A. Roberts, Esq., 52; Thos. Hankey, Esq.» at 
Miss Evans, 1/; Thos. Tilson, Esq., 10¢; G. H. K.. 50/; ditto, - 
don., 50/; J. F. Fortescue, Esq., 10s. 6d.; B. J. H., 5s. ; Rev. 4. 
B. Evelyn, 3/; Chas. Ratcliff, Esq., 1 1s, 
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These contributions, together with a balance from last account 
(Feb. 4) of £105 18s. 8d., have been expended as follows:—Grants 
to Institutions, with cases, &c., 1412; Salaries of Missionaries, 601 
12s. ; Temporary Lodgings, Food, and Sundries, 38/ 18s, , leaving 
a balance in hand of, 6/ 6s. 2d. 

Presideut of the Union:—The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Hon Secretaries :—Robert Hanbury, Esq., M.P., 10, Upper 
eee W.; Stephen Cave, Esq., M.P., 22, Wilton-place, 
S.W. 

Female Mission Sub-Committee:—A. D. Chapman, Esq.; William 
Gaussen, Esq. ; Robert Hanbury, Esq.,M.P.; John La Touche, Esq. ; 
W. J. Maxwell, Esq,; George Moore, Esq. ; the Dean of Ripon. 

Contributions should be paid to the ** Female Mission Fund” of 
the Reformatory and Refuge Union ; at Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Co.’s, No. 1, Lombard-street ; Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 
As ig Mall East; and at the Office of the Union, 181, Pall Mall, 

Cuartes Gwituiim, Sec, 
December, 1859. 


BELFAST SLUMS. 


They tell us that we, Irish people, are not so depraved, so sunken, 
as the criminal class in England, when we are criminal. This is a 
beautiful theory, but what it is in reality we learn from that most 
able and national, in the true sense cf the word, newspaper, The 
Northern Whig. 

In the number for January 2nd of the present year we read as 
follows :— 


AnpeErson’s Row.—Tue “ MENAGERIE.” 


As one half of the world is said not to know how the other half 
lives, so also may it be said that three-fourths of the world neither 
know nor care how the other fourth ekes out an existence. There 
are multitudes of good people who believe that the prosperous town 
of Belfast is the chosen seat of the opulence, refmement, and grandeur 
of Ireland, and that filth and squalor, misery and distress, are local- 
ised in other and less favoured portions of the island. The first 
supposition is not without foundation, but, as the brightest lights 
cast the deepest shadows, so are the prosperous indications of one 
portion of the town jin ‘close connexion with the most deplorable 
manifestations of human wretchedness and depravity. 

That fashionable sentimentalism which objects to the reading of 
the chapters in the Bible which relate the conduct of Potiphar's 
wife and the immorality of King David, may possibly have noticed in 
the Belfast Police reports for the last few months, the ever-recurring 
name of the “ Menagerie” in these necessary chronicles of local crime 
—necessary, we say, because many criminals dread exposure more 
than punishment. “They know that their offences will be laid bare 
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to the world, and the perpetration of many an iniquity is prevented 
which would otherwise be most willingly perpetrated. ‘True, such 
people abstain from crime on a very narrow principle. They regard 
not God, though they fear man. But the frequency with which 
almost every crime short of komicide has been committed in the 
place which bears the sadly suggestive title of the ¢ Menagerie,” has 
astonished even the accustomed mind of our worthy stipendiary 
magistrate, who was not in error when he called it recently “ an in- 
famous and horrible den of scoundrelism, where all that is impudent 
and shameless meets with all that is profane and dishonest.” Reluc- 
tant to believe that such a place could be permitted to exist in a 
town where 40,000/, is annually given for the support of the Gospel, 
we, last Saturday, sent a commissioner from our reporting staff on 
the difficult and unpleasant duty of exploring this notorious locality. 

In order to make his survey general and complete, he obtained 
the services of an experienced public officer who knew every nook 
and cranny of the place, and who was familiar with the topography 
of this labyrinth of vice. This is what they saw:—*“ The day was 
cold and cheerless, and the pavement, if a compound of cinders, 
manure, and straw can be called by that name, was damp and sloppy, 
and exhaling a reeking, offensive odour. At almost every doorway 
and recess stood half-naked, shivering females, relieved from their 
horrid calling till the shades of evening should hide them from the 
sight of honest people. In the row there are now ten inhabited 
houses, and three or four unoccupied. Three or four months ago, 
every house in the row was fully tenanted. The inhabitants then 
numbered about 200, but since then the entire occupants of three or 
four houses have been transferred to the County Jail and Reforma- 
tories—it being a fact worthy of record, that three-fourths of the 
juvenile criminals committed to the Juvenile Keformatories by the 
local bench, since the Reformatory Act came into operation, have been 
from Anderson’s-row. The first house we purposed to explore was 
that at the farthest end of the court, known as the ‘ Menagerie,’ 
and after pursuing our way through a long passage or miniature 
tunnel, ankle deep with all kinds of impurity, and having ascended 
eight or nine steps of stairs, without bannisters, which had never seen 
water since they left the carpenters’ hands, we opened the first door 
which met our eyes, when a villanous miasma sufficient to infect with 
fever the whole town made us shrink back. Calling up courage we 
entered, and there saw four repulsive objects, begrimed with im- 
penetrable cuticles of dirt, looking more like condemned spirits in 
some infernal prison-house than heirs to an eternal heritage. The 
group composed two women, a little boy and a little girl, All four 
were crouching over a grate, in which the embers of a fire of sticks 
were fast dying out. Not one particle of furniture did the room 
contain; Some bricks were piled up in the shape of a stool, on 
which were lying some husks of bread, the only appearance of food 
of any kind in the place. Bed there was none, save what err 
presented by a few handsful of rotten, stinking straw In one sees 
of the cell, over which the winds of Heaven rushed uncontrolicd 
through a window in which every pane but one was broken. Are 
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these abandoned people?’ we asked the police-officer. ‘ Indeed they 
are abandoned enough,’ he said ; ‘ but only one of them is a prosti- 
tute.” ‘And how are the rest supported ?’ said we. ‘By what 
they can pick off scrapings of the streets, and her earnings.’ 
‘Surely,’ said we, ‘no one could come here to visit her.’ * No, she 
takes tie streets for it.” The police-oflicer passed on to the second 
room ; but, before we followed him, we took occasion to ask one of 
the women a question or two, seeing that she looked communicative. 
‘ How long,’ said we, ‘is it since you were in a place of worship ? 
‘Not,’ she replied, ‘ for seventeen years.’ ‘ Are you ever visited by 
a minister or preacher ?’ § Never one has darkened the door, nor 
ever wiven us even a morsel of bread.’ 

‘‘ We followed on to room No. 2, on the same floor, into which 
the officer had preceded us. This place was hardly so filthy or 
forbidding in appearance as the former. It is kept by two women, 
mother and daughter—the one a freestone pounder, the other a pros- 
titute. It is about eight feet by sixin measurement. For furniture, 
the place contained a stool, a tin kettle, and a few bowls. In the 
corner was a heap of straw. In the whole ten houses there was only 
one bedstead. We passed on to room No. 3, inhabited by three 
prostitutes and two thieves—when the latter are out of prison. 
Here was the same melancholy desolation—the same infernal stench 
was felt. The room was full of smoke, so dense that it seemed as if 
the magistrate’s idea of smoking the whole place out was having a 
trial. The walls were daubed with a Jack Sheppard style of portraits 
of ruffians, whose physiognomies alone weuld have condemned them 
in any court of Christendom. In room No. 4, there was only one 
inmate, @ man—a new comer—and, it is sufficient to say, that the 
officer made a survey of him lest an accident might occur in the 
evening. In room No. 5, four most repulsive looking women sat 
smoking round the fire in a room without a stick in it, looking like 
so many Hottentots. In the sixth room, an old woman sat crying; 
a child sat on the floor with two boxes of lucifer matches in its hand. 
Half clad and numb with cold, mother and child were the represen- 
tations of utter destitution. Desolate and dreary as were the other 
rooms, this one was the most dismal of them all. She was the mother 
of a girl who was her only support—the support being the wages of 
the ‘great sin.’ The girl had been sent five years to jail, and the 
earnings of her daughter's prostitution would not now be forthcoming. 
The girl once wrought in one of our factories. She was cursed with 
the fatal dowry of pride, and, it is said, of beauty. She was attracted 
by the prospects of the ‘ gay’ life she might enjoy, and she turned to 
evil. From this she came to theft, and five years’ imprisonment. 

‘On going up to the third landing, the stairs to which were a per- 
fect bog of mud and filth, we passed by a hole which was once a 
window, on looking out of which one of the people remarked—‘T hat’s 
arum place; isn’t it?? It was a large yard which, although we 
Were given to understand, the rain had washed it cleaner than usual, 
was several inches deep with mud, heaps of ashes, decayed vegetable 
refuse, and a compound of all kinds of uncleanness—a perfect slough 
of despond. ‘ Does the agent of this place not have it cleaned out?’ 
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we asked, ‘ No,’ said the woman ; ‘ the stench would knock down a 
bullock sometimes. It'll be cleaned out when the chvler comes,’ and 
she laughed ut her wit. In the various rooms on this landing sights 
most distressing to the eye and trying to the senses presented them. 
selves—hovels totally unfit for the residence of human beings—abodes 
more destitute of decency and comfort than the habitation of a 
South-sea islander or the inmate of a wigwam. A shake-down of 
straw~—sometinies covered witha dilapidated rug, but oftener with- 
out it—forms, in each instances, the bed. In some eases there are 
one or two articles of miserable crockery. The rooms are peopled 
with the gaunt and squalid forins of abandoned wretches,and children 
unecared for—stunted in growth, and brutalized in manners. They 
appeared to have lost all sense of shame ; and among these female 
outcasts on the stormy ocean of life, and the ragged blackguards 
and thieves, whose hands are against every man—there appeared to 
be no glimmer of hope, no suggestions of fear, no forebodings of a 
hereafter. 

“Descending to the first landing, where there are eight other 
rooms, with large families of similar outcasts, where the atmosphere 
is close and loaded with miasma, where the walls are as black almost 
as the floor, where cleanliness is unheard of and modesty unknown, 
where you stoop your head lest it come abruptly against rafters, 
where you see a succession of doors mouldering upon their hinges, 
panes in the broken windows stuffed with rags, gaping crevices that 
allow the wind to roam at random, but which help, at least,to banish 
a portion of the noxious exhalations—we left the ‘ Menagerie,’ the 
home and habitation of one hundred human beings—when all are 
out of jail. 

‘‘ The next house we visited is the principal hermitage in the ‘ row’ 
for thieves, where little boys are trained, and where, when either a 
burglary or a petty larceny is committed, the detectives are sure to 
find their man. Here is the first step to the jail—perhaps to trans- 
portation or the gallows—where ‘ gay’ women and their companions 
are engaged in the training of a race of miserable, half-fledged lads, 
who take pride in a knowledge of what is vile, who consider it a 
clever accomplishment to excel in blasphemy, and are most witty 
when they are most obscene. ‘ Who is that woman sitting at the 
fire ?’ said we. ‘She is the keeper of the most notorious house in 
the whole row—worse than the Menagerie—far worse ; it gives us 
more trouble.’ Twenty-two residents of that house alone, we were 
given to understand, are now in prison for various offences, and above 
half-a-dozen in the reformatories, Little boys and little girls are 
decoyed and inveigled into this truly infernal den. Perhaps they 
have respectable parents, who have brought them up in the paths of 
virtue, until they fall in with evil companions by whom they are en- 
trapped into this moral Lazar-house. ‘They are heard of no ‘more 
until they stand in the dock, charged with crime (of which there 
were three lamentable illustrations last week), and, despite the ap- 
peals of their parents that they were reared decently until they fell 
in with wicked companions, the magistrate has a duty to perform, 
and brands them as criminals for ever. Eleven, thirteen, and fifteen 
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were the respective ages of three criminals from this pest-house who 
were sentenced, on Wednesday last, to one month’s imprisonment, 
and five years’ confinement in a reformatory. One had been a good 
boy—so the mother said. The second was enticed there by another 
girl, and would not come home. She was lately a pupil in a most 
respectable school in town. 

«We walked on to the next house. An aged-looking woman 
(they said she was twenty-six) sat crouching at an empty grate. 
Her eyes were blear and colourless, save where the portion of them 
originally white was red with suffused blood. This woman once 
attempted to drown herself, and at another time tried to strangle 
herself in the cells of the Police Office. She was four years on the 
streets after she had been seduced. What a revolution those four 
years had wrought! Ona bunch of straw lay a boy evidently un- 
well, who is described on the black book as a notorious thief—a short- 
cropped young ruffian who has visited the jail once for every year of 
his existence—an adept in all the tricks and dodges of his art. We 
need not describe the other houses visited. They are all of a similar 
character. The inhabitants, without one exception, are thieves, 
prostitutes, and beggars, from eleven or twelve years old up to 
perhaps fifty. Thefts and drunkenness and crime are their occupa- 
tions. The majority of them never uttered a prayer, nor heard of a 
Bible. 

“ On Saturday night and Sunday morning, we are informed that 
this Anderson’s-row is little short of a pandemonium. The pave- 
ment and passages swarm with human beings wallowing in dirt, in 
whiskey, and disease ; vollies of oaths, ribald jests, and gross ob- 
scenities, mingle with the sounds of church bells, not far distant. 
‘Is there another place like that in Belfast ?? we asked the officer, 
after leaving the place, as we gladly emerged into fresh air. ‘¢ There 
is no place in Belfast like it for everything that is bad,’ was the reply ; 
‘not even Hudson’s-entry nor Walker’s-lane, nor all the other places 
put together, are as bad as this, though half the inhabitants are in 

jail at present.’” 


This, ladies and gentlemen of Belfast, subscribers to foreign mis- 
sions, is a picture of our ** Menagerie.” Will it please you to walk 
in? The fun is not only commenced, but it is going on all day and 
all night without ceasing. There is no charge for admission; but if 
your kind patronage of Patagonia has left you anything in your 
pockets the natives will gladly take it from you. Not at present ? 
Well, another time, perhaps: and meanwhile will you kindly permit 
us to submit to you an opinion of the press, by one Charles Dickens, 
who has studied in menageries, and has written some not bad things 
about them and their occupants. 

‘There is not one of these but sows a harvest which mankind 
must reap. From every seed of evil which we see there, a field is 
sown, which shall be garnered in and gathered up, and sown again 
in many places of the world, until regions are overspread with wick- 
edness enough to raise the waters of a second deluge. There is not 
a father by whose side in his daily or his nightly walk these creatures 
pass—there is not a mother among all the mothers in this land-. 
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there is no one risen from the state of childhood—but shall be res. 
ponsible for this enormity. There is not a country through the 
earth on which it would not bring a curse—there is not a religion 
upon earth that it would not sully—there is not a people on earth 
that it would not put to shame.” 


In the same journal, of January the 4th, we have the following 
letters from an anonymous writer, and from our most excellent 
friend Dr Harkin: 

THE OWNERSHIP OF THE « MENAGERIE.” 
To the Editor of the Northern Whig. 

Srr—Your graphic sketches of the “ Menagerie” and Anderson's. 
row are defective in but one particular. Your readers ought tobe made 
aware that the person by whom this fearful locality is owned—who 
receives the income paid by the prostitutes and thieves—is a leading 
member of a most orthodox Christian congregation, has come largely 
under the influence of the late ‘* Revival,” as verified by his preaching 
in the publie streets, and is, no doubt, a generous contributor to the 
liberal funds which are subscribed in this town for foreign missionary 
purposes. It mayhap be the case that a part of the rents got from 
the savages in Anderson’s-row goes as a contribution to Christianise 
the savages in Africa !—I send my name and address to vouch for 
the facts which I communicate, and am, sir, your obedient servant, 

An ApMirer or ConsISTENCY. 

3d January, 1860. 


ANDERSON'S ROW AND THE “MENAGERIE.” 
To the Editor of the Northern Whig. 


Srir—Every veader of the Northern Whig will readily admit that 
you have commenced the new year auspiciously by the publication ot 
your very interesting, though very painful report, upon the state 
of Anderson’s-row, and that of its unfortunate inmates. In your Issue 
of to-day, we find that you have made another razzia among those 
Arabs of the city, and closed your very important postscript to yester- 
day’s article by the very pertinent query, Can anything be done ? 

The police reports had established for that locale an unenviable 
notoriety ; every passer by had witnessed for months past in the half- 
clad groups that crouched upon the narrow pathway bounding the 
mouth of the “cul de sac” in which they nominally resided, very 
suggestive evidence of the sort of life that passed within, but until 
your reporter had sounded the depths of misery and crime rolling 
and surging in its midst, no one had a correct idea of its extent or of 
its intensity. My object, however, is not to write a homily on crime, 
but, in reply to your demands to suggest a remedy for the moral 
contagion, that, along with poverty and disease, holds divided sway 
in the cheerless region of the * menagerie.” a. 

To medical science, which owes little to legislators or legislative 
aid, the criminal jurisprudence of this country is deeply indebted, a 
while pursuing noiselessly its ordinary duties, and thus nearly ot 
ing the average value of human life during the last century, it <e 
by the persevering inculcation of the laws of sanitary science, cleare 
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the jails of malaria, laid down the true dicta of prison dietary, and 
prescribed proper bounds to convict labour, which, while punitive to 
all, should be oppressive to none. 

It was, however, while pursuing his legitimate functions of abating 
the evils of imperfect drainage and defective ventilation, that it was 
incidentally discovered that the sanitary reformer had also become a 
most efficient reformer of vice, and that, as by his exertions, infectious 
diseases had declined in any populous district, so in like proportion 
did crime, in all its phases, steadily disappear. This result one 
would, @ priori, scarcely have expected. That nothing is more con- 
formable to reason, a little reflection will shew, for, that poverty 
leads to crime, and crime to disease, and that disease often reprodu- 
ces both, is not at all difficult to understand. He, then, who dimin- 
ishes in an overcrowded population, the debasing influence of any 
of those pestiferous agents, has in a triple form advanced the inter- 
ests of our common humanity How much, then, does not society 
owe to our sanitary reformers—to such men as Southwood Smith, 
to Coombee, to Setheby, and to M‘Cormac, and to many others, who, 
each in their own locality, have all their lives been combating with 
this threefold enemy of civilisation: ? 

Every large city has its Hudson’s-entry and its Anderson’s-row, 
and to enable the municipal authorities to deal effectively with such 
dens of filth and iniquity, the Common Lodging House Act was 
passed. With what effect it has operated, a few examples—(I quote 
from Dr. Southwood Smith)—will clearly demonstrate :— 

“From a return made to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, by Captain Hay, one of the Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioners entrusted with the execution of this Act in the Metropolis, 
it appears that, in the week ending 23d October, 1853, there were 
reported, within the Metropolitan Police District, 7,253 lodging 
houses. In the houses thus reported the lodgers numbered, at least, 
20,000 ; during the quarter ending 23d Oct., there had not occurred 
a case of fever in any of those houses, yet, before they were under 
regulation, twenty cases of fever have been received into the London 
Fever Hospital from a single house in the course of a few weeks. 
During the entire course of the cholera epidemic in 1848 and 1849, 
though the pestilence raged in all the districts in which they are 
situated, no case of cholera appeared in any of these dwellings. 
Moral pestilence has, at the sume time, been checked. The intemperate 
have become sober, and the disorderly well conducted since taking up 
their abode in those healthful and peaceful dwellings. No charge of 
crime, no complaint even of disturbance, has been lodged at any 
police station against a resident in those dwellings since their first 
occupancy.” : 

“Since they have been under regulation,” says another highly- 
competent witness, neither the houses nor the inhabitants could be 
recognised as the same; the lodgers take an active part in assisting 
the police in enforcing the regulations—the value of the improvement 
to soviety generally, and to the parties concerned, is incalculable.” 

The Superintendent of Police at Carlisle says-—‘t Vice and im- 
morality are much less; crime has decreased to a great extent ;” and 
the Inspector of common Lodging-houses, in Wolverhampton, bears 
the same testimony. 
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The Clerk of the Local Board of Health at Morpeth, says—.** Since 
inspection under the Act was applied, there has not been one case of 
felony or misdemeanour in the borough (a town of more than 10,000 
inhabitants) an exemption from crime which I never knew before.” 

The Common Lodginghouse Act, I may be told, does not extend 
to ireland, and that our local municipality have, by their constitution, 
equivaicnt power, I very much doubt the latter. I know they have 
and exercise the power of inspection, but the legislature has not con- 
fided to them the powers specially provided in the Act referred to. 
If not, why should the due powers not be sought for? If the Cor- 
poration have the nesessary authority, public opinion will, I trust, 
induce its immediate exercise, when we may reasonahly hope for like 
results from the operation of similar causes. Hoping that the im- 
portance of the subject will be my apology for the extent of this com- 
munication, I am, sir, sincerely yours, 


Avex. Harkin, M.D., 
3d January, 1860. 1, College Square East. 


PUBLIC READING SOCIETIES. 

Perhaps the following may by some be considered as foreign to 
the scope of our Record. We, however, believe it to be closely 
connected with every point upon which this Record can possibly 
bear. 

The Public Reading Society, established at the beginning of the 
year, has just made its first Report as follows: 

* 'The Public Reading Society was established last winter. In a 
great measure its origin is owing to the lecture on Public Reading 
delivered in November last at the South Kensington Museum, by the 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, one of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools 
Mr. Brookfield’s lecture did not in the smallest degree attempt, as 
he at once avowed, to teach his hearers how to read, nor did his re- 
marks have reference to Public Reading as anart, or consider it at all 
in an elocutionary point of view. His lecture was one ams 
practical in its tone, and equally so in its object. He suggeste 

that there should be organised, here and there throughout the coun- 
try, small societies for public reading, who should make nage 
ments, in mechanics’ institutes, village schoolrooms, ordinary ~ . 
ing-rooms, or other convenient places, for periodical occasions wine 
working people, too tired with their day’s work to find a ~ 
reading to themselves, might have an opportunity, if they wished | . 
of hearing others read books, or selections from books, ot which tne 
primary and avowed object should be noé to instruct, but to amuse. 
It seemed very probable that there migbt be a great number of wl 
tellicent persons who, having spent ten or twelve neure es 
noblest of all occupations, labouring to earn by the SM eat ‘ oo 
brow the honest bread of life for themselves and their families, — 

feel it irksome, first, perhaps, to select a book from a pew: ee 
and then sit down and labour through its small print ; _ Hd 
books such as lending libraries usually consist of are apt to De J 
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small indeed. All these considerations formed a serious obstacle to 
the real pleasure that a working man might derive from his reading, 
more especially if not a very apt scholar in such pursuits, or some- 
what advanced in life, when the eye, ear and mind are rather dis- 
posed to be passive recipients of amusement than active agents in 
seeking it for themselves. Bearing all this in memory, it was yet 
thought far from being improbable that a working man and his 
family might find a wholesome gratification, and a very useful and 
enlivening change of thought, in listening to some person who en- 
joyed more leisure, and who had in the first place taken the trouble 
to select what might be interesting, and then to acquaint himself 
beforehand thoroughly with its meaning, so as to read it in such a 
manner as might itself be a sort of explanation of that meaning. 

Now, on these and similar assumptions, it seemed probable that if 
occasional assemblies, particularly during the long evenings of winter, 
could be held for this purpose, provision might be made for, at all 
events, a blameless entertainment. 

And it was well observed by Mr. Brookfield, “that he who con. 
trives what shall be a real whvulesome amusement, which those who 
partake of it shall feel to be an amusement, and voluntarily seek as 
an amusement, and at the same time a blameless, amusement, may 
rest satisfied his time and labour have not been misemployed. All 
who consider the subject must admit that the man who can furnish, 
not a piece of ostentaticus imposture —e itself an amusement 
while it amuses nobody, but a real acknowledged pleasure, and, at 
the same time a pleasure that leaves no sting behind it, for those poor 
hard-working men and women who certainly, in their daily life, on 
not too much pleasure, may assure himself he has done a good work, 
and need not perplex his mind with pedantic questions as to the 
amount of profitable results that will follow from the services he has 
rendered.” 

Mr. Brookfield’s lecture attracted considerable attention, and 
was fully reported in the Times and other leading journals in the 
metropolis as well as in the country. 

It will be observed that Mr. Brookfield did not claim any merit on 
the score of originality as being the first to suggest the idea, for 
several desultory attempts had been made to establish something of 
the sort at various times and in different places. Among others, 
two gentlemen of the Temple (Mr. E. W. Cox and Mr. ©, J. 
Plumptre) had found such attempts to provide wholesome amusement 
for working people in the country well attended and well received. 
After giving the subject their best consideration, and discussing it 
with others, they agreed to make the experiment in London, to give 
their gratuitous services as honorary secretaries and readers, and 
devote all the time and labour it was in their power to spare from 
their ordinary pursuits, A communication was made in the first 
instance to Mr. Brookfield, who responded at once most heartily to 
the appeal, and promised his co-operation and support. 

A preliminary meeting was held at the chambers of the honorary 
secretaries in the Temple, and men of such note as the Rev. Frederic 
Denison Maurice, the Rev. J. M. Bellew, the Rev. J. G. Lonsdale, 
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Mr. S. C. Hall, Mr Howitt, and several others, either personally 
attended or wrote letters expressing their warm sympathy and ap- 
proval. Lord Brougham, with that readiness and zeal which dis- 
tinguish him so pre-eminently in all matters wherein the welfare and 
progress of the people are concerned, at once consented to accept 
the office of president. The Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Oxford also gave to the project the sanction of their names and ap- 
proval, and so also did many other eminent persons, to whose gene- 
rosity and support the projectors of the Society are mainly indebted 
for the means of making their first experiments, and among whom 
may be mentioned the well-known names of Alfred Tennyson, Esq., 
Charles Kean, Esq., and W. C. Macready, Esq. 

As little time as possible was lost, after the holding of this preli- 
minary meeting, in establishing the Society. A committee was 
formed, and in January the first public reading in the metropolis 
began. It was announced in the advertisements and prospectuses 
which the Society issued, that its object was to establish poblic read- 
ings for the entertainment and instruction of the working classes, 
and that its plans were, to procure public halls, schoolrooms, and 
other convenient places, at a small cost, and to supply evening read- 
ings from English literature adapted to interest and amuse a gene- 
ral audience, such as the works of Shakespeare, Scott, Goldsmith, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Longfellow, Macaulay, &c., &c. It was an- 
nounced that some seats would be reserved for those who could 
afford to pay for the accommodation, at the price of 6d. (which, in 
fact, would be their contribution towards the cost of providing for 
the poor), but that, with this exception, the rooms would be open to 
any person on payment of one penny, and that no more would be 
admitted than could be comfortably seated. It was also announced 
that, as a general rule, the readings would begin at eight o'clock 
precisely and close at half-past nine. Public institutions, clergy- 
men, and parish authorities, were invited to lend the use of rooms 
convenient for the purpose, and competent readers were requested 
to give their assistance. 

The first public reading took place at Crosby-hall in February, 
when, in addition to the two honorary secretaries, the Rev. J. M. 
Bellew and the Rev. W. H. Brookfield gave their valuable services 
as readers. The evening began by a short introductory address 
from Mr. Brookfield, explanatory of the formation and objects of 
the society. He then read a selection from Shakespeare’s play of 
‘©The Merchant of Venice,” and was followed by Mr. Plumptrs, 
who gave “ The Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” from Tennyson, Mr. 
Bellew next read, in his own unrivalled manner, “ The Bridge of 
Sighs,” and « The Song of the Shirt,” by Hood ; and was succeeded 
by Mr. Cox, who read Macaulay’s “ Lay of the Spanish Armada. 
The evening terminated by Mr. Bellew reading, to the thorough 
delight of his audience, one of the most humorous of the Ingoldsby 
Legends. Since that time public readings have taken place, two ant 
three times a week, at various lecture-halls, parochial schoolrooms, 
&e., in the metropolis and its suburbs, and among the authors int 
cipally read may be named Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, 
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Tennyson, Longfellow, Macaulay, Bulwer, Dickens, Aytoun, Hood, 
Barham, Haliburton, and other standard writers in prose and poetry. 
Sometimes two or three evenings have been devoted to reading a 
continuous work; on other occasions different selections have been 
given by one or more readers, The society has not contented itself 
with confining the movement to London. It has carried out its work 
in a few of the towns and villages not far from the metropolis ; and 
even further usefulness may be anticipated when it is mentioned that 
the scheme has already extended to Scotland, a similar society having 
been formed at Glasgow through the zealous co-operation of Mr, P. 
M. Dove, the well-known and able editor of the Glasgow Common. 
wealth, and the author of several works of repute on philosophy and 
social science. Similar societies have also been set on foot in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies in India, that at Madras being 
mainly carried on by the Rev. W. A. Plumptre, of the Missionary 
College establishment. 

The tota] number of public readings, beginning February 7 and 
ending May 9, was eighteen—held at Crosby-hall, Sussex-hall, Eyre 
Arms Assembly Room, St. Martin’s Schoolroom, St.George’s School- 
room; Wylde’s Reading-rooms, Guildford Institute, Cranley 
National School, Mill-hill. 

The following gentlemen gave their services as readers ;—the Rev. 
J. M. Bellew ; the Rev. W. H. Brookfield ; the Rev. Alex. Watson ; 
the Rev. O. F. Owen; E. W. Cox, Esq.; C. J. Plumptre, Esq. ; 
G. Harris, Esq. ; E. Powell, Esq.; W. C. Kent, Esq. 

The total number who attended these public readings was 1,550. 

The expenses, though comparatively tri fling—not exceeding upon 
the average, 30s. for each reading, including the unavoidable cost of 
printing and circulating the necessary notices—wera of course not 
covered by the receipts. The audiences consisting for the most part 
of working men, their wives and families, who were admitted on 
payment of one penny each, the sums thus contributed are usually 
insufficient to cover the cost, and it is to provide the surplus that the 
assistance of the approvers of the society is required and requested. 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to state briefly what are the expe- 
riences of the society with respect to the tastes of the class whose 
wholesome and rational recreation it is designed to promote. 

The audiences have generally increased as the readings have pro- 
ceeded. 

The readings appear to be a pam attractive to young persons. 

They are better attended in villages than in towns; in the towns 
than in the metropolis ; and in the outskirts of the metropolis than 
in the centres. The cause of this appears to be, that in the heart of 
London other amusements are more attractive, and as the distance 
grows from other amusements, in the same proportion do the people 
avail themselves of this one. 

The tastes of the working classes appear to be the same wherever 
the readings have been held. Their preference is decidedly shown 
for humoréus writings, and next to this for narrative. The works of 
Dickens, and especially his ‘Pickwick Papers,” are vastly more 
popular than any other compositions whatever, and never fail to 
please. The works of Hood appear to be next in favour. 
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The experiment of a continuous reading of an entire narrative 
through successive evenings has not yet been tried, but it is believed 
that it would be found very successful. 

But the interest taken by the audience is found mainly to depend 
upon the skill with which the reader gives effect, by appropriate 
voice and manner, to the subject-matter of his reading. The greatest 
difficulty experienced by the society has been in the procuring of 
volunteer readers competent so to read. Many have offered their 
services, but few amateur readers appear to have sufficiently studied 
the art, or to be aware of its requirements. It is hoped that one of 
the many good results of the society will be to induce the educated 
classes to make reading one of their accomplishments, that they may 
use it for the instruction and amusement of those who can better re- 
ceive information through the ear than the eye, 

Short as has been the time during which the Public Reading 
Society has been in active operation—barely four months (for of 
course its work is essentially suited to the long evenings of winter, 
and except on rare occasions exclusively confined to them)—it hopes 
that its labours have neither been unimportant nor altogether unpro- 
ductive of good. Ina scheme so comparatively novel to the public 
at large, and organised so late in the season, there were many diffi. 
culties to encounter and obstacles to surmount, which time and 
experience, aided by the zealous co-operation of the wealthy and the 
philanthropic, can alone effectually overcome. But the result of the 
short experiences even so made has satisfied the Public Reading 
Society that, from the interest and pleasure shown on these occa- 
sions, whenever the great masters of English literature have been 
brought home to the minds and hearts of an audience of the poorer 
classes by the discriminating and skilful powers of competent readers, 
a good work has not only been attempted, but accomplished, and 
many a weary hardworking man and woman have had a new field of 
healthy amusement and recreation opened to them, which it is hoped 
will afterwards be cultivated by themselves, and bring forth fruit 
that will solace many a dark and lonely hour at their own firesides. 

Though all the readers on the society’s staff give their services 
gratuitously, and rooms are for the most part generously opened, 
some expenses must attend the carrying out of such a work, in the 
lighting and attendance, printing, advertising, &c. To meet these 
expenses the society would earneetly appeal to the friends of the 
working classes for aid, during the season of 1860, by means of sub- 
scriptions or donations, however trifling. They ask of all who feel 
disposed to assist this endeavour to elevate and refine the minds of 
the people, and attract them from sensual pleasures to innocent and 
wholesome amusements, to forward their contributions towards this 
object to the honorary secretaries, who will at all times be happy to 
afford every information and assistance to those who may be desirous 
of establishing local branches of the society—one of which, ‘na 
hoped, will ultimately be formed in every town and village in the 
United Kingdom. e 
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Again, we must make another apology for introducing what may 
not at first sight appear to be matter for the Record, but we 
believe it to be most closely connected with our object, because it 
is neither more nor less than a means of spreading useful knowledge 
amongst the poor, and therefore we introduce to our readers the 
last Report of 


Tae Satorp Boox-Hawgine Assoctation.—The third annual 
meeting of the above Association was held on Tuesday, Nov. 29; the 
Ven. Archdeacon Allen in the chair. The Report was read by the 
Rev. H. G. de Bunsen, the secretary. The following isa summary 
of the same: The committee of the Salop Book-hawking Association 
reports that at the end of last year they found themselves burdened 
with a debt of upwards of 60/. Donations, however, have wiped off 
the debt, and there is a considerable balance in hand for extraordinary 
expenses, such as printing catalogues, reports, &c. The subscrip- 
tions have very much increased, though they have not as yet reached 
the sum of 50/. per annum, which appears to be necessary to ensure 
the working of the Association. In reviewing the work of the past 
year, the committee announce a decided increase in the money re- 
ceived by the sale of books, the hawker’s account showing 
1127, 18s. 5d. against 1097. 2s. 2d. of the previous year, 
and the account made by the secretary of sales effected at the depot 
showing 337. 7s. 4d. against 182, 18s. Thus the total receipts 
of the past year have amounted to 146/. 5s. 9d. against 128/. Os. 3d. of 
the previous year. But there bas been no increase in the number of 
books sold by the hawker as compared with the previous year. This 
is probably owing to the fact, that in that year several hundred 
numbers of penny publications were sold,whereas during the last year 
the fourpenny and sixpenny books have had a decided preference 
amongst the labouring classes. By the hawker there was sold 2385 
books, and 148 pictures ; at the depOt 1050 books, and 24 pictures ; 
total, 3436 books, and 172 pictures. The following details about the 
price of the books sold by the hawker will no doubt be read with 
interest. Of the 2385 books which he sold, 1058 ranged from the 
penny to sixpence, 955 from sixpence to one shilling and sixpence, 
264 from one shilling and sixpence to three shillings and sixpence, 
and 108 from three shillings and sixpence to seven shillings. Again, 
of the total number of 2385 books, 1131 were bought by cottagers, 
leaving 1254 books to be distributed among all other classes of society, 
including domestic servants in gentlemen’s and farmers’ houses ; for 
itis aremarkable fact that two-thirds of the whole money taken 
by the hawker came from cottagers and domestic servants, The 
number of books sold by the hawker bear, however, a very sinall pro. 
portion to the number of calls made by him and his boy, these having 
amounted to 32,257 in the course of last year, whereas, if the money 
received by him for books were turned into pence, we should have 
only 27,101, that is, not one penny towards each call made. It is 
clear, therefore, that there is, as yet, a great backwardness on the 
part of the labouring classes to buy books. The committee cannot 
otherwise account for the small amount of work done, for they are 
fully persuaded that the hawker and his boy have worked hard 
during the 289 days, on which they have been able to go 
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about with books, and that they are giving their mind and heart to the 
work entrusted to them by the association, namely, to sell books of 
an interesting kind, as well as of a more religious and moral character, 
to all classes, but more especially to the working classes. To further 
this work a van or handeart was procured in July last as a special 
gift to the Association from*several of the'ladies connected with the 
county. This van has been in use since July, and has enabled the 
hawker to have a large variety of books and framed pictures in hand 
to offer for sale, besides easing his shoulders from the weight of the 
pack. The pack is carried in the van, and used wherever the roads 
are impracticable for wheels. Another advantage is that the hawker 
has been able to make a tour of the district, taking up four anda half 
months, without returning to his home at Newport to replenish his 
stock of books and pictures. An experiment has been made to stand 
the market at three different towns—at Market Drayton three times, 
at Ellesmere twice, and at the new market at Newport once—as yet 
without much success, except in the case of Newport, for the money 
taken was very inconsiderable, nor did the books benefit by the expo- 
sure to sun and rain, or by the handling of the customers. The ex- 
periment, however, will be tried again wherever it is practicable. In 
conclusion, the committee cannot but look forward to the future with 
increased confidence. 


LABOUR AND ITS COST IN ENGLAND. 


We beg the most earnest attention of all our readers to the follow- 
ing important communications which appeared in the month of 
January, in the present year, as they are of the very greatest im- 
portance, and are from the pen”of a gentleman’ who has already 
given some most valuable contributions upon Social Subjects and 
upon Prison Discipline to the country. 

From The Economist. 
STATISTICS OF THE EXTENT OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(Froma Correspondent. ) 
I 


For the first time in the history of our country have we been 
furnished with any detailed and official statistics upon the subject 
of crime. Hitherto, at least until “within but a very short period, 
we have been contented with, or have endured statistics, official 
without any large amount of detail ; or detailed accounts, without 
any pretence to authority. Apart from these, we had nothing to rely 
upon either with respect to the numbers, or to the expense of crime, 
but the veriest assumptions, and we were obliged to accept these or 
nothing. On the one hand, we were informed officially—or by pre- 
severing study it might be privately ascertained from official sources 
—how many persons had been tried in the course of the year for 
burglary, how many had been hung for murder, how many had been 
incarcerated for embezzlement. It was known, too—or It might be 
discovered from accounts to all appearance designedly complicated— 
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what became of all our county prisoners, their current numbers, 
their numbers discharged, and how, and where, and under what con- 
ditions, after they had been committed ; how many convicts were 
sent abroad, and what was the population of our hulks, and other 
Government depots. More than this also might be obtained, In 
the large towns, cities, and boroughs, police establishments existed, 
and police returns might be consulted. Nor did the knowledge of 
one determined to know end here. For, on the other hand, at dif- 
ferent times individual persons or committees, or some other single 
or complex body, with or without a certain amount of official weight 
and authority, as the case might be, and yet always as private persons, 
would volunteer statements upon this important subject. These 
statements, as might be expected, venturing upon most unreliable 
data, in general flew far wide of the truth. It is but fair to state 
that such statements seldom fell short of the mark. All, or most of 
them—though in different directions—were in extremes :—and of 
course, although they alarmed the public, almost to the extent of a 
panic, the more sagacious perceived how little of these accounts was 
founded in fact, how much was built upon assumption. Oddly 
enough—but with the most happy inconsistency—these theories as- 
sured us that, notwithstanding the alarming extent of the criminal 

classes, far greater than the result proves, yet that crime, in itself, 

was most unaccountably and with steady strides decreasing, in a ratio 

which official statistics effectually contradict. Both statements were 

exaggerated,—and both to a certain extent were untrue. However, 
persons discoursed philosophically as to the extent to which crime 

reached, as to the expense which crime iaflicted, and as to the pros- 

pects of crime future, which would still be of unexceptionable autho- 

rity did we not possess information still more reliable. But that 

here our knowledge ended, it is bardiy too much to affirm: and 

persons have only to refer back to the statements made, and to the 

prospects held out—if that was needful—to be persuaded to how in- 

finitesimal an extent our information upon a subject of so deep an 

importance as that of crime, really reached. 

The compulsory establishment of a police force conterminous 
with the limits of the kingdom, and the consequent statistics there- 
upon founded, completely revolutionised our knowledge of crime. 
Our extravagancies were controlled, and our deficiencies were made 
good. What we before suspected was now assured; and that of 
which we previously held exaggerated notions, was brought within 
reasonable bounds. ‘The Judicial Statistics for 1858, the first year 
in which they have at all attained to completeness, have proved at 
once our comfort and our dismay. For whilst they reveal the ex- 
istence—and to what extent it thrives—of an organised criminal 
class of habitual offenders, which, if it puts to flight the unfounded 
assertions of former years, is yet sufficiently alarming to cause all 
thoughtful minds the most profound anxiety ; they also prove a 
source of comfort in dispelling dangers proved to be imaginary. 
Nothing within the bounds of truth could well be more appalling 
than the facts which these statistics now, for the first time, officially 
bring to light. Neither must it be conceived that they at all profess 
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to limit the extent of crime by the figures they produce. From the 
nature of the case, they do no such thing. All they do disclose, all 
they can pretend to affirm, of crime, is a certain point below which 
crime does not fall, but above which it may indefinitely extend. 
They emphatically deal with detected crime, and with persons of 
notoriously criminal character. - Of these, they state that there are 
positively not fewer than a certain number of the criminal class ; 
that crime absolutely does not shrink within a certain boundary. It 
is with these statistics of the extent of crime that the following 
letters propose to deal. 

The existence of a recognised criminal population is a circumstance 
of no small moment in our dealings with crime. That this criminal 
population should be estimated and classified according to character 
and antecedents, is a consequence from the above position, for which 
we are entirely indebted to the establishment of a police force. These 
details are recorded with a fulness and exactitude, to which our un- 
official predecessors could lay no claim, and with which, had they 
acquired the knowledge, they would have been altogether powerless 
to deal. Without a police force they could know nothing of the 
real extent of crime. With an insight into the details of criminal 
statistics, they would only possess knowledge apart from power, with- 
out an organised constabulary force. We are fortunate at last to 
obtain not only official—and, so far as they go, reliable—accounts of 
crime, but also an efficient body of men to act upon our information. 
The intention, then, of the following letters will be twofold :—first, 
to inquire into the extent and particulars of our criminal population; 
and secondly, to consider the means we possess, or might have for 
its regulation. The former is undoubtedly the more important of 
the two divisions, and to this a greater space will be devoted. It is 
believed that the mass of know!edge—all-important as it is to the 
criminal legislator—which lies buried in the portly quarto entitled 
Judicial Statistics, is very little known ;—at the least, it is certainly 
unknown to the extent to which it deserves publicity. A very careful 
analysis has been made of this official Blue-Book ; and a statement of 
its contents, given as clearly and as plainly as possible, has been at 
tempted. ‘Io these details the writer invites the closest attention, 
as to a subject wherein he only avails himself of facts attested by 
others, the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. In the 
concluding letter, he hopes to place upon record certain opinions 
and deductions which flow almost naturally from the statements which 
precede them. To this portion of the subject he only bespeaks a 
very secondary attention, as he is convinced that the main object 
whereby he is influenced will be attained, if he can command an un- 
divided interest for that part which contains facts. 

To these prefatory remarks, it only seems needful to add one 
caution, before proceeding at once to the consideration of the statistics. 
It is this, that all allusions to crime, its extent, cost, or prospects, 
will be held to refer to the details of detected crime. With the 
single exception of the returns made of the particulars of the ae 
nal classes, this employment of the term will be invariable. Thata 
statistics—i.e., all positive statistics must relate to detected crime 
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would bea trite and useless remark, were it not impossible to forget 
how much, and how painfully, we have, of late, suffered from the 
prominence given to negative statistics of crime undiscovered—and 
hence, fatally assumed to be non-existent. It must also be distinctly 
borne in mind that the returnsof the Judicial Statistics extend neither 
to Scotland nor Ireland, they include only the results of crime for 
England and Wales; and that all the statistics hereafter quoted are 
based upon the official returns of Mr. Redgrave. 

The information which the volume of Judicial Statistics supplies, 
with respect to the extent of crime, divides itself readily into four 
distinct heads :—first, the numbers of the criminal classes, at large, 
and in prison, as far as known to the police ; and secondly, the num- 
ber of houses they frequent; thirdly, the number of, indictable 
offences committed, as far as intimated to the police; and lastly, the 
number of prisoners who have passed through the hands of the police 
either upon charges of indictable offences, or of offences determined 
summarily ; and all these details are stated for each police district of 
England and Wales for the year ending September 29, 1858. 

The details furnished by Mr. Redgrave are most minute. Not 
only are the returns tabulated with alinost exhaustive subdivision for 
each police district of England and Wales, but likewise for every 
town and city which owns a borough police force. The statistics 
of Mr. Redgrave will in these letters be combined under the heads 
of the different police districts in the country; and, as it would be 
no less impracticable than inexpedient to attempt to follow the official 
returns in all the details of sex and age, it would seem to be the more 
convenient mode to give an abstract and summary of that which Mr. 
Redgrave provides in full. Since the passing of the “Act of the 
Legislature to which reference has been made, England (including 
Wales as a single district) posseses 41 county districts in which a 
constabulary force has been established. Besides these county dis- 
tricts, there exists 174 town districts, of which the Metropolitan 
district (including the City, and certain portions of Kent, Surrey, 
and Essex) forms one. The returns for these town and county dis- 
tricts have been thrown together, in the first instance, and the result 
will be stated to be that for the county in which the districts naturally 
fall. This appears to the only practicable method of arrangement 
at the first. Afterwards, it will be endeavoured to estimate crime 
less absolutely, and more with reference to the accidents of the local- 
ities in which it abounds. 

The results of these statements are important, and may be fitly re- 
corded summarily, before the details areexamined. It appears, then, 
that whilst 
The population of England and Wales is ia «- 17,927,609 
And the police establishment amounts to ove ove 20,256 

I, That the numbers of the criminal classes, as far as 

known to the police, at large andin prison, are ... 160,346 
I]. And the houses of bad character they frequent... 25,120 
III. The total number of indictable crimes brought to 
the knowledge of the police is ... =» =» —: 57,868 
IV. And the total number of persons who passed through 
the hands of justice is ee eee” a 
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Such are the criminal records for a single year, from statistics in 
which Scotland and Ireland are not included, for the 41 police dis- 
tricts of England and Wales. 

Before proceeding to examine the details of these alarming dis- 
closures of crime, it will be wise to remember the numerical strength 
of that force to which we are indebted for these details. The total 
amount of police and constabulary in England and Wales, for the 
past year, appears to be 20,256. 

Of these means and appliances for the supervision of our crimimal 
classes at large, it is hardly needful to say. that in all material res- 
pects, as far as their present duties extend, the system of a general 
police establishment may be considered to be fully carried into effect 
throughout the country. It is true, Mr Redgrave states, that some 
of the smaller boroughs have not raised their police to the required 
standard of efficiency. It must also not be forgotten that, of the 
county constabulary bodies more recently created, or to a considerable 
extent enlarged, some, of course, have not yet attained to that degree 
of excellence to which they already give good promise to arrive. 
Under the most favourable circumstances the result obtained from 
the police must fall far short of the truth. They can only recognise 
detected crime, and those who more prominently than their fellows 
make a profession of criminality. Thus can the real extent of crime 
be only approximated with a police force in a state of full efficiency 
and of complete organisation. With an establishment only now, to 
a large extent, in its infancy, our definite knowledge must actually 
be limited by much ignorance. It is only when the qualities which 
are said to belong to our police are more developed and perfected, 
that we can hope to learn the actual amount of our criminal popula- 
tion, and the extent to which it preys upon society. 

The first division of the subject indicates, to use Mr Redgrave’s 
description, the number of depredators, offenders, and suspected 
persons at large, as far as known to the police, within the juris- 
diction of each police force; and the second, the houses they fre- 
quent. These depredators, offenders, and suspected persons at large, 
are further classified under the titles of (1) known thieves and 
depredators ; (2) receivers of stolen goods ; (3) prostitutes ; (4) 
suspected persons ; and (5) vagrants and tramps. Whilst each of 
these divisions are still further subdivided into (a) males and females ; 
and (b) under and above 16 years of age. Again, the houses which 
the criminal classes are known to frequent, are divided into different 
heads of houses of bad character”:—(1} houses of receivers of 
stolen goods ; (2) resorts of prostitutes and thieves, of which are 
(a) public houses, (b) beershops, (c) coffee houses, (d) other sus- 
pected houses; (3) houses of ill fame; and (4) tramps lodging 
houses. ; 2 d 

Of these details Mr Redgrave says, that “ the information anennts : 
by the police was not procured by an inquiry made in the nature 0 : 
census. Such a mode of proceeding would be, for many eeryts 
reasons, useless. It is the result of the daily observation of eae 
police ; and must depend upon their knowledge and efficiency, wre 
is doubtless greater in some districts than in others. But there 
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little question that the characters of the persons described are suffi- 
ciently obvious and well known to the trained constables whose dis- 
trict they frequent. The definitions which have been employed, in 
the necessarily simple classification used, are not positive; the 
‘ prostitute’ of to-day may be the ‘known thief’ of to-morrow ; the 
distinction is not very clear ; and either may in some cases be classed 
as ‘suspected persons.’ The same may be said of the vagrant class, 
but generally some prevailing character will be most apparent; and, 
under that description, each will be found classed.” It may be added 
to Mr. Redgrave’s account of the terms employed, that, in the lan- 
guaye of the police courts, “ suspected persons” means something far 
less undecided than the terms warrant. When we see criminals 
classified as those whose previous character is good, or whose character 
is unknown or not discovered, we shall be at little loss to understand 
what is meant by the expression ‘* suspected persons.” Nor shall we 
be led to form a very high estimate of that other class, which, without 
a previous character denominated good, can be described in the records 
of justice as bearing a character undiscovered, or not known. 

In order that the particulars of the total amount of that class of 
the population, which more or less makes crime a profession, may be 
perceived at once, it may be advisable to mention that the numbers 
of the body at large and in prison, amounting to the appalling 
aggregate of 160,346, are thus divisible—(1) the number of known 
criminals at large, 134,922; (2) the number of known culprits in 
prison, 25,424. Hence it appears that the number of criminals 
within the prison walls is about one-fifth of the number without 
them. This proves the immense immunity which exists for crime ; 
and whilst it also indicates the proportion of a criminal’s career 
which is passed in prison, it does not at all show the chances of detec- 
tion, or the number of offences committed previous to conviction, 

It is, then, with the floating population of 134,922 recognised 
criminals at large that we have now to deal. Ofthis number, the fol- 
lowing divisions have been made, with respect to character, sex, and 


age i:—. 


Total Total 
Malesand Juveniles 
Males. Females. Females. and Adults 


Known thieves and depreda- 
eee 40,032 


tors hes ete eee ope ae9 
Under 16 years of age «4,773 + 1,608 es 6,381 ie uae 
16 years and above eee 26,772 0 6,879 .203d,651 2. ace 

Receivers of stolen goods... ws a aaa 4,345 


Under 16 years *.' wae 119 ... - a Pe 
16 years and above... «.. 3,410... 787 «.. 4,197 oii 


Prostitutes ve oth egret de ean ‘ 28,760 
Under 16 years nA bie” ‘wee 1 647 one oni 
16 years and above ... Seat db 27,113 da ee 

Suspected persons om 5 3) fad ber wos 39,226 
Under 16 years 4. we BOND. 1,512... 5,424 ide 








16 years and above ... ... 28,028 ... 5,774 ...33,802 um 
Vagrants and tramps... «+. es " ase 22,559 
Under 16 years iii see. 9,203 cee 1,042 ... 5,207 pe 
16 years and above... «-- 11,590 ... 5,962 ...17,352 pad 
Total... aA at aaae <a ae tes 134,922 
Under 16 years 6 ... 12,069 ... 6,738 ...18,807 Bi 
16 years and above ... vee 69,600 «646,515 116,115 oe 


F 
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Such are the statistics. From them we learn, that besides a 
criminal population of convicted law-breakers within the prison 
walls to the extent of 25,000, we are surrounded by an atmosphere 
of recognised crime, which numbers no fewer than 83,000 persons 
at large, who are either positively known thieves, or receivers of 
stolen goods, or who are designated by the speaking epithet of * sus. 
pected persons” ; that of the total 134,922 professed criminals, are to 
be found upwards of 53,000 women of all characters ; and that the 
class is kept constantly recruited by infants trained in crime, whose 
acknowledged numbers are not far short of 19,000 children below 
the tender age of 16 years. 

Inquirer. 


From the Economist of January 14, 1860 
STATISTICS OF THE EXTENT OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
1]. 
(Continued from December 31, 1859.) 


The second division shows the number and antecedents of the known 
houses of bad character frequented by the criminal class, Briefly, 
they are thus designated :— 


Houses of the receivers of stolen goods _... . 3122 
Houses, the resort of thieves and prostitutes :— 
Public houses .. mid one oan 1 | ae? 
Beer shops... ove eee ove eee oe ©6215] 
Coffee houses — wae as sie pol 386 
Other suspected houses... ene we as a7 
Houses of ill fame ... cae a tei i 


Tramps’ lodging houses eee ove eee .-- 6,987 





Total ee eee eee eee eee eee 25,120 


From the information obtained from the Judicial Statistics, it 
appears that the police districts are divisible into five classes, ac- 
cording to the number of recognised houses of bad character. 

(1). In which the number of houses varies from 3,000 to 4,300— 
and this includes Lancashire, with 4,300, and London, with 3,100 
houses of bad repute. 

(2). In which they vary from 1,000 to 2,400—and this includes 
York, with 2,400, Wales, with 1,400, Stafford, with 1,100, and 
Warwick, with 1,000 houses of bad character. 

(3). In which they range from 700 to 900—or the counties of 
Gloucester, Chester, Lincoln, and Southamption. 

(4). In which they extend from 400 to 600— or the counties of 
Derby, Devon, Kent, Leicester, Nottingham, Norfolk, Somerset, 
Suffolk, Sussex, and Worcester. 

(5). In which the houses are recorded at, or under, 300—and 
this contains the remaining districts. f 

The third division of the subject records the total number whens 
dictable offences, or crimes committed, as far as known to the # Ice, 
during 1858, in England and Wales, This statement, which 0 
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course falls far short of arecord of the actual number of indictable 
vrimes committed, shows an aggregate of 57,868 cases. With regard 
to these results, it is necessary to bear in mind that ‘the crimes 
reported to have been committed, now returned by the police, form a 
class of facts which had not been previously the subject of any general 
record, and statistical enumeration.” ‘ But these returns refer only 
to such crimes of a graver nature,”—to the exclusion of all lighter 
offences (dealt with summarily, ard, under certain circumstances, 
similar crimes)—** as would be the subject of some hue and cry, or 
as would lead to application for police assistance. It may be assumed 
that they include all offences of a graver character against the 

erson ; all violent offences against property ; all offences of cattle, 
ious or sheep stealing ; all simple thefts of property, to a certain 
marked amount ; with all malicious offences against property.” The 
number of such indictable offences are stated to have been, in the 
months of 





October, November, December ... «- 16,596 
January, February, March ove we 15,785 
April, May, June ~— oe wo. 12,895 
July, August, September ove oo. 12,592 

Total __... om ove . 57,868 


Of the county and police districts in which the largest number of 
detected crimes of an indictable character have been committed, the 
following, arranged from the official documents according to nu- 
merical precedence, are the more important :— 


<1). Lancashire heads the list with the catalogue, in round 
numbers, of 17,000 cases. 

(2). Next comes the metropolitan district, and this records 11,900 
cases, 

(3). York can enumerate 5,000 known crimes; and Warwick 
3,000. 

(4). Wales, Gloucester, and Chester each number 2,000 ; and 
Sussex 1,000. 

(5). Kent and Southampton have 900 ; and Leicester, Worcester, 
Northumberland, Suffolk, and Somerset bave each 800 offences. 

(6). A calendar of from 500 to 700 offences includes the counties 
of Devon, Berks, Durham, Essex, Lincoln, Monmouth, Norwich, 
Nottingham, and Salop. 

(7). Whilst those districts which catalogue fewer than 500 
indictable crimes appear in the last division. 


From the number of detected indictable offences, the Judicial 
Statistics pass on to indicate the number of persons, male or female, 
proceeded against in the courts of justice during the year 1858,—the 
number, that is to say, who passed through the hands of the police, 
either for indictable crimes, or for offences determined summarily. 
It will be remembered that the total number of persons proceeded 
against was 434,492:—of which 30,458 were upon charges of an 
indictable character, and 404,034 upon charges of a character de- 
termined summarily. These figures go far to help us to realise the 
amount of actual crime which exists in the country. They can but 
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approximate to the truth however ; for, although they record the 
amount of detected crime, they tell nothing of undetected crime, and 
unpunished offences, to which those cases which fall under the cogni- 
sance of the law bear but a small proportion. As the nearest approach, 
within our reach, to the truth—as those which disclose facts only 
guessed at in former years—these results of the police returns deserve 
the most careful consideration, The only point which seems to demand 
explanation beforehand is this—-the extreme disproportion bet ween the 
number of known indictable crimes committed, and the number of 
persons proceeded against for offences of an indictable character. The 
respective numbers are 57,868 and 30,458. This discr'epancy in all 
likelihood arises from two causes. First, from the present somewhat 
imperfect organisation of the police establishment in certain districts. 
Secondly, that before detection for any single offences, many indictable 
crimes have been committed, with impunity, by a single criminal. 
The first point to consider, with reference to the total number of 
persons taken into custody by the police, would seém to be this—the 
disposal of the persons apprehended. In estimating the amount of 
crime in a country, we must clearly be guided not by the number of 
convictions, either before a jury, or summariiy by one or more. 
magistrates, but rather by the number of persons who have been 
proceeded against. Any other course of computation would involve 
us in many apparent difficulties. Where the liberty of the subject is 
at stake—little as in justice we ought to apply it to a certain class of 
society, under special conditions—the theory is sound that all persons 
are innocent until proved guilty. But when the matter is viewed 
from the point of one who is a student of, what for a better term may 
be called, social science, the case is wholly different. When dealing, 
as the police to a great extent do deal, with a recognisedly public 
criminal class, it is unwise to employ, in theory even, this fiction of 
the law. The fact of apprehension is a prima facie proof of guilt, in 
the eyes of the statist. When catalogued in police reports as either 
known thief, vagrant without visible means of sustenance, suspected 
person, habitual drunkard, or with character not ascertained, a 
prisoner can hardly expect to be enrolled by the registrar as one ill- 
used by the police, although some legal quibble, some lost link in 
the chain of evidence, some disinclination to prosecute, or some 
other favourable accident, ensures his escape this time from the hands 
of justice. Although he may fail to be convicted for the present 
offence, even if he be positively guiltless of the present charge, 
he is a member of a community which lives on the proceeils 
of crime,—and he has been implicated in other offences for which he 
has secured immunity. The case of those whose former character 1s 
proved to be ** good” in the opinion of the police, undoubtedly forms an 
exception to this rule; yet, if we could ascertain the per centage of 
this class which was dicharged with the understanding that no stain 
rested vpon the character, it would be probably found to inf uence 
the result of our calculation in a very small degree. When we 
remember that only one-fifth of the criminal class is in prison, and 
four-fifths at large, it will not be considered unjust to estimate - 
amount of crime in England by the number of persons appreheu , 
by the police. Experience shows that even then we shall obtain only 
a fraction of the truth. 
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The following table will show the manner in which those who were 
apprehended were eventually proceeded against. And first for those 
proceeded against for indictable offences :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Discharged és oid x 4,002). sec SMEs eer: Lee 


Discharged on bail for further 


appearance if required sae 160. | earre 191 
Bailed to appear for trial wie Ts erases 227 ... 1,330 
Committed for want of sureties Te es 1G cs 82 


Committed fortrial ... nid Aap OL: acc: eee. cca: Fae 











Total eee ig oe «22,455 .. $8,003 ... 30,458 


Hence it appears from the last table that 60 per cent of those ap- 
prehended were proceeded against further—and this for incictable 
offences. From the next table it will be seen that about one-third of 
those taken into custody for summary offences were discharged :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
No. of persons proceeded against $19,834 ... 84,200 .. 404,034 
Discharged oni al we 103,714 ... 40,030 .... 143,744 
Convicted pee wy -» 216,120 .... 44,170 ... 260,290 


The number of persons proceeded against on indictment has been 
said to be 30,458- The tables from which this information is gained 
will enable us to perceive in what districts these crimes chiefly 
abound, afd to classify the counties according to the number of 
offences. These results will be given positively, and independent of 
population. An analysis of the table shows that five classes may be 
formed, with clearly defined divisions. 


(1). Lancashire and London uphold their unenviable notoriety for 
crime—and Yorkshire is not far behind them. These will make the 
highest division: Lancashire with a calendar cf 8,000 indictable 
crimes ; London, with 5,000 ; and York, with 3,300. 


(2). Warwick records 1,400 offences; and Chester and Wales 
severally euumerate 1,200. ~ 


(3). Counties which betray an amount of crime varying from 500 to 
800 cases in the year, make the third division. It includes 
Kent, Gloucester, and Southampton, with 800 cases; Devon 
with 700; Worcester with 600 ; and Durham, Lineoln, Norfolk, 
and Somerset, with 500 crimes. 


(4). This class comprises the counties of Berks, Nottingham, 
Suffolk, and Sussex, with a catalogue of 400 indictable offences ; 
Cornwall, Derby, Essex, Leicester, Monmouth, Northumber- 
land, and Salop, with 300 cases ; and Bucks, Cambridge, Wilts, 
Dorset, Kent, and Oxford, with 200 ;—in fact, all counties the 
calendar of which rises from 200 to 500 cases of indictable 
crimes, 


(5). And in the last division are found all the remaining districts 
in which the number of persons proceeded against bs indictment 
does not amount to 200 :—all counties not previously mentioned: 


The classification of the counties, independent of the-amount or 
characteristics of population, present very similar results, only ona 
larger scale. 
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(1). In the first class, again, must be placed London, and its 
104,000 cases of summary offences ; Lancashire, and its 76,000 ; 
York, ‘and its 35,000 cases. 

(2). Wales shows a calendar of 20,000 cases ; Stafford of 19,000; 
Durham of 14,000 ; and Chester and Northumberland, severally 
of 10,000, . 

(3). Gloucester, Somerset, and Warwick, have each 7,000 sum. 
mary offences ; Devon, Lincoln, and Southampton, each 6,000 ; 
Kent, Salop, and Worcester, 5,000 ; and Cornwall, Derby, 
Monmouth, Norfolk, and Nottingham, 4,000. 

(4). The next division includes Berks, Bucks, Cumberland, Essex, 
Leicester, and Northampton, with 3,000 cases ; and Cambridge, 
Hereford, Herts, Oxford, Suffolk and Wilts, with 2,000. 

(5). And in the last may be comprised the remaining districts, 
wherein the number of summary precedures fall short of 2,000 
cases In the year. 

It is needless, after having considered the various results of the 
statistics which indicate the number of persons proceeded against 
summarily, and upon indictment, and having arranged the various 
counties, according to their pre-eminence in crime ;—it is needless 
to classify the districts according to the results of those tables which 
record the aggregate of the two former results. It will be the 
better plan—and this system possesses advantages over the other— 
to arrange the counties in order, according to the positive amount 
of procedure, either summarily or by indictment, and to number 
them according to rotation. A glance will then suffice to see the 
position any given county occupies from a criminal point of view, 
with respect tu its neighbour. In the former cases, approximate 
numbers were sufficiently exact. In the present, the actual amount 
of crime will be given. ‘This will add, even at the expense of repeti- 
tion, to the completeness of the scale; and it is only needful to add 
that the positive, not the relative or proportional, amounts of crime 


are treated. 


No. of No. of 

Persons. Persons. 

1. Metropolitan dists. 108,922 | 22. Suffolk ... «. 4,017 
2. Lancashire «. 84,940 | 23. Cornwall woe «= 8825 
S York: «sci ..» 938,693 | 24. Leicester in 3,733 
4. Wales a: ..° 20,892 | 25. Cumberland ee 3,476 
5. Stafford ... we. 19,451 | 26. Sussex ... sia 3,437 
6. Durham ... sce 16/471 BBs Rees) aii ee 1 
7. Chester ... we 11,429 | 28, Northampton .. 2,961 
8. Northumberland 9,916 | 29. Berks... sia 2,873 
9, Gloucester ree 8,231 | 30. Bucks... eee 2,764 
10. Warwick a 7,927 | 31. Wilts... hi 2,614 
11, Somerset es 7,432 | 32. Hereford een _ 


12. Southampton... 6,763 | 33. Cambridge ee - 
13. Lincoln ... es 6,540 | 34. Herts... oa 2,398 
14. Devon ... ... 6,243 | 35. Oxford ... + sore 
15. Kent *... a 6,210 } 36. Surrey... ode rem 
16. Salop ...° ... «= $660 | 87. Beds... we ye 
17. Worcester jv 5,664 | 38. Dorset ... vee 1 66 


18. Nottingham ... 4,881 | 39. Huntingdon ~ + “ 
19. Norfolk eat bb 4,876 | 40. Westmorland ..- Pe 
20. Derby... eee 4,599 | 41. Rutland ... ove 


21. Monmouth ian 4,572 
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The foregoing details have been stated irrespective of sex. The 
present -letter ma therefore fitly conclude with a general summary 
of the results of the extent of erime in England and Wales,—viewed 
positively,—when this element is taken into consideration. 


Number of the known criminal class at large... ove 134,922 
Males ee ‘ss. 7 --- 81,699 
Females ___... eee qe «+ 53,253 

Number of persons proceeded against for indictable offences 30,458 
Males sae eve oe ove 22,455 
Females see nes ose -- 8,003 

Number of persons proceeded against for summary offences 404,034 

Males Ast pas ‘as .. 819,884 
Females ai ig real « 84,200 
Total number of persons proceeded against _... wo» 434,492 
Males ie ie oe -- 342,289 
Females one nae oe + 92,208 
INQUIRER. 





From the Economist of January 21. 
STATISTICS OF THE EXTENT OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
(From a Correspondent.) 
III. 


Having thus examined, with some degree of minuteness, the 
various details of crime in the different police districts of England 
and Wales for the year 1858, viewed positively and apart from all 
considerations of population; the next step appears to be, to see 
what results present themselves when this element enters into com- 
bination with the figures, viz—proportion. The following tables have 
been compiled from Mr. Redgrave's returns, with the intention of 
exhibiting crime in proportion to population. With this design— 
and these details, or similar ones, would enrich the volume of udi-. 
cial Statistics for future years—the proportion to the population of 
each police district will be indicated (1) of the known criminal class ; 
(2) of the number of persons proceeded against, either by indictment 
or summarily. 

From a calculation, based upon official tables, it appears that for 
the entire population of England and Wales— 
There exists 1 acknowledged member of the criminal class to each 


137 of the population ; Petes 
And that I person out of every 41 has been proceeded against in 


the courts of justice during the year 1858. 


From these tables, then, may be arranged, in the first place, the 
two following lists, from which it will be at once perceived in which 
police districts the numbers of the known criminal classes in propor- 
tion to the population are above the average for England and Wales, 
and in which counties the numbers fall below the average. The 
average for the entire population being one criminal to every 137 


persons, it follows that— 
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Above the Average. Below the Average. 
Proportion to Proportion ta 

Are : _ Population. | Are Population, 
1, Warwick ... 1 in every 55 | 22, Wilts . lin every 140 
2. Southampton — 55 | 23, Suffolk... _ 145 
3. Rutland — 58 | 24, Surrey — 4158 
4, Nottingham — 66 | 25, Durham .. — 156 
5. Worcester _ 66 | 26, Wales... eee 159 
6. Bedford — 72 | 27, Hereford .. — 164 
7. Bucks... a 72 | 28, Somerset . ae 166 
8. Berks — 79 | 29, Lancashire -_ 170 
9. Stafford o— 81 | 30, Metropolis — 176 
10. Dorset — 85 | 31, Gloucester onchet 177 
11. Herts - — 89 | 32, Salop # es 181 
12. Cambridge — 89 | 33, Kent ee _ 186 
13. Leicester ... oe 89 | 34, Northumberland — 197 
14, Essex ome 92 | 35, Cumberland o= 198 
15. Norfolk — 96 | 36, Westmoreland — 201 
16. Monmouth — 108 | 37, Northampton aa 216 
17. Derby... — 115 | 38, Cheshire .. — 219 
18. Huntingdon — 116 | 39, Oxford — a0 
19. Sussex — 117 |40, York _... -. oe 
20. Devon — 134 | 41, Cornwall ... — 262 
21. Lincoln — 136 





In the next place, the police districts may be arranged according 
to the proportion to the population of the total number of persons 
in each county judicially proceeded against, either summarily or up- 
on indictment, in the year 1858. The average for England and 
Wales is 1 act of procedure to every 41 of the inhabitants. Hence, 
it follows that the first 8 counties are above the average propottion, 
and the last 33 are below it :— 


Above the Average. 


Proportion. Proportion. 
1, Metropolitan district 1 in 23 | 5, Stafford .. «. ] in 32 
2, Lancashire ols — 24) 6, Monmouth rs a 
3, Durham .. bes — 27/7, Cheshire . wee a», ff 
4, Northumberlan — 380 | 8, Salop ped 371600 —_—a 
Below the Average. 
Proportion. Proportion. 
9, Somersetshire ... 1 in 47 | 26, Cambridge ... ... 1 in 69 
10, York .. oo oo =» 47 | 27, Lincoln sae. pan. ca 
11, Worcester ... ... — 48 | 28, Northampton — Zi 
12, Wales ... s+ os» — 49 | 29, Westmorland — 72 
13, Huntingdon ., — 55|30, Kent .. ww « — 
14, Nottingham... ... — 55 | 31, Oxford... — 78 
15, Cumberland... ... — 56 | 32, Bedford — 83 
16, Gloucester — 58 | 33, Suffolk ... — 89 
17, Surrey ... — 58 | 34, Norfolk eee — 90 
18, Berks ... — 59 35, Cornwall... — 92 
19, Hereford + — 59! 36, Devon ... _ 
20, Southampton — 59 | 37, Essex ae 97 
21, Warwick — 60] 38, Wilts ... _ 98 
22, Leicester — 61 | 39, Rutland - = 98 
23, Berks ... — 63 | 40, Sussex ... 2 2 = he 
24, Herts, ... — 64] 41, Dorset ... « + = 
inn eT; 








25, Derby, eee 
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It requires but a superficial consideration of these two lists and a 
comparison_of both with the Statistics from which they are derived, 
to perceive that, although our ignorance of a certain integral portion 
of our population is less great than formerly, how little we really 
know of our criminal classes. Both the above tables possess a 
certain specific value of their own, Both are to a certain point 
indicative of the extent of crime. We are bound to consider that the 
information both convey, so far as they publish facts, is absolutely 
correct. And yet it is hardly not too much to affirin of both, that 
they are as much at variance with, if not contradictory to, each other, 
as they possibly could be. The second list, that, viz., which shows 
the proportion of the number of persons proceeded against to the 
population, is, of the two, the one more to be relied upon as a proof 
of the ravages of our criminal population. It is based, it is true, 
only upon the records of detected crime—and hence only exposes a 
portion of the disease. Yet, as far as it goes, the list is an unim. 
peachable witness, and the facts to which it bears evidence are of the 
first importance. A comparison of this table with the one which 
concerns the number of known criminals, proves how very incomplete 
and imperfect is the last. It shows how little we really 
know of the number of the criminal classes. It proves that we are 
only beginning to recognise the existence and the extent of such u 
opulation. A glance at the estimated averages, in both lists, for 
ngland and Wales, is sufficient to show this. It cannot indeed be 
safely said that 1 person in every 41 passes through the hands of the 
police in the course of the year; whilst only lin every 137 is registered 
as a known criminal, at large, in the official records ; because, in all 
probability, the average prosecutions is greatly increased by the 
repeated? offences of professional criminals. Each professional ecrim- 
inal, no doubt, undergoes more than one prosecution on an average 
yearly. But,even after allowing fully for this, the disproportion 
between these results is most obvious. Nor is there more than 
a single method to account for it—the alarming state of our ignorance 
of the‘criminal population. The fact that many persons of good 
character are proceeded against for the first time, would, of course, 
tend to equalise these averages; though, with all the allowance 
which can be made, the proportions appear to be hopelessly incon- 
ruous, 

‘ A comparison of some of the details of these two catalogues will 
indicate our want of accurate information on this matter. In the 
list of districts arranged according to the case of procedure, there 
are eight which stand above the proportional average of crime :—the 
Metropolis, Lancashire, Durham, Northumberland, Stafford, Mon- 
mouth, Cheshire, and Salop. Only two of these occupy a similar 
position in the table which shows their relative position according to 
the population of acknowledged criminals; and these are Monmouth 
and Stafford, Again:—the Metropolis with | case of procedure to 
every 23 inhabitants, can note but | in 178 of her inhabitants as a 
recognised law breaker; the proportion being upwards of | to 7. 
Lancashire, with | case of procedure to 24 persons, knows but l 
man in 170 to be a professional outlaw; the proportion being, again, 
lto 7. Again, in Cheshire the proportion of cases of criminal ad- 
judication to those of criminal profession is 1 to 5: in “Durham and 
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York, it is the same: in Northumberland, it is 1 to 6; in Salop, 1 
to 4: in Cumberland, Wales, Westmorland, Northampton, Somerseé 
and others, | to 3, But these relative proportions are not always 
preserved. In some cases they are materially modified: in others, 
they are completely altered, and the tables are altogether turned. 
This is mainly noticeable in the agricultural districts. For example 
in Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Norfolk, Herts, Worcester, and some 
other counties, the proportionate number of cases proceeded against 
judicially and of known criminals are very nearly identical. And, 
again, in other counties, e, g., Bedford, Essex, Warwick, &e., the 
proportions are positively, and to a slight degree, reversed. These 
exceptions, however, do not invalidate the general and clearly-defined 
law of social politics, that the number of the population of the 
acknowledged criminal classes of the country bears but a small 
proportion to the numbers of those who are objects of procedure in 
our courts of justice. Naturally, we may expect that in future years, 
with a police establishment more entirely organised, and more ex- 
perienced in their work, this proportion will decrease, until what is 
at present the exception, in a few cases, becomes the law in most, or all: 
when namely, the proportional numbers of known criminals surpasses 
those of criminal adjudication. Then our recognised and professional 
class of law-breakers will be so exactly known, that fewer acts of 
depredation will be committed with impunity, before detection. Then 
shall we be in amore fit position to deal with crime as a malady of which 
we know the extent, and shall be enabled to take more certain 
measures, if not for its cure, at least for its determent. Meanwhile, 
the above tables, apart, and of themselves, notwithstanding their 
necessary imperfections, are sufficiently valuable, as containing in- 
formation previously unknown, to warrant publicity ; as containing 
too, the elements of knowledge on which may be based a more ex- 
haustive and perfect system of criminal legislation. 
INQUIRER. 
[For Paper No. IV. of ‘* Economist,” see post.) 





From the Spectator. 
STATISTICS OF THE COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(From a Correspundent.) 
I. 


A consideration of the estimated annual expense of crime in Eng- 
land and Wales produces an impression in the mind of most persons, 
upon the subject of crimiuality, of a very practical nature, which 
comes thoroughly home to the understanding. The pecuniary aspect 
of crime is one which forces itself upon many, in cases In which any 
other view would probably be disregarded. That there does exist a 
common ground of interest in this matter, even if it be the vulgar 


and mercenary one of £ s. and d. when higher claims are set aside, 
is not less natural, than a source of satisfaction. A monetary view 
of the prospects of crime may be the means of so exciting the ay a 
est, or of so engaging the inquiry, that it sball lead eventually to the 
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consideration of the question upon more truly philanthropic grounds, 
when discussed upon scientific principles—and hence, although the 
aspect be an admittedly low one, it may be made the foundation upon 
which to build upwards towards a more elevated view. But if the 
cost of crime, as a medium of investigating the position of our cri- 
minal population, be not unsatisfactory, it is certainly in harmony 
with the natural and the selfish instincts of the community,. Every 
individual of society possesses an interest in the national outlay pro- 
duced by crime. Even the professional criminal himself, indirectly, 
and whilst at large, suffers from the depredations of himself and his 
fellows. Above this, the lowest stage of society, no person escapes 
without either directly or indirectly, or perhaps by both causes, suf- 
fering from the expenses of criminality. The very fact that crime 
costs the country a certain sum year by year, suggests to every one 
some opinion upon the subject. And this opinion will be sharpened 

on reflection that every person must bear his share of the burden, 

either by simply paying a portion of the rates and taxes, if he escape 

private and personal losses; or by enduring actual robbery, with its 

attendant, and perhaps more ruinous, legal expenses, in addition to 

the ordinary and pubiic calls upon the purse. Any statements, how- 

ever, merely based upon the aggregate cost of crime, be the amount 

never so enormous, would convey nothing deeper than a generally 

alarming and a somewhat superficial iy Sa upon this important 

topic ; and hence he who is desirous to look below the surface, must 

inquire into many of the details of this national expenditure. 

It will appear evident to those who give consideration to the sub- 
ject, that the details of the cost of crime naturally divide themselves 
into three classes, each of which must be studied, apart and in com- 
bination, before any definite opinion can be formed on the question 
of the cost of crime. 

The first of these details comprise all the public outgoing expenses 
which society pays for the supervision, the regulation, the detection, 
and the punishment of crime. One who inquires into this portion of 
the question must be told that, first of all, the Police Establishment, 
lately enforced throughout the kingdom by Act of Parliament, costs 
the country a centain annual sum. Next he must be informed that 
_ the expenses of prosecution creates a certain yearly outlay. Then 
he should learn that the Civil Service Estimates are voted, year by 
year, to the required amount for convict establishments. These 
latter charges upon the nation are manifold, They inelude, amongst 
other items, the cost of the county and borough gaols, the expenses 
of the rapidly increasing reformatories, the outlay for criminal luna- 
tics, and the charges for the convict and Government Prisons at 
home and—including the cost of transportation—in the colonies. 
Whilst, lastly, he should not be allowed to forget that, besides all 


these stated and published expenses, chargeable in one way or ano. 
ther upon the Staite revenues, which may be estimated, there 


exist other and no less needful nor less costly outgoings, which pos- 
sibly cannot be, and which certainly have not been, calculated in any 


official document accessible to the ordinary inquirer. 
A still more extended view of criminality will unfold itself to him 
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who considers the second set of details connected with the cost of 
crime—who considers that the estimated official expenses which ave 
made known to, and are liquidated by, the public, must form but a 
fractional portion of the total amount which changes hands from 
this cause. This will approve itself upon a moment's thought. 
When it is remembered that an organized professional class of cri- 
minals exists, well known to the police as to its prevailing character. 
istics, in its numbers and antecedents, and with its distinctions of sex 
and age, it forces itself upon the conviction, that such a class must 
not only live by preying upon society, but also that it will live—not 
less abstemiously than the class from which it mainly springs—upon 
the lawless gains which it squanders as soon as it acquires. These 


_ proceeds, enormous as they must be to sustain in anything short of 


penury the alarming population of habitual offenders which official 
statistics disclose, come entirely from the private purses of the public 
at large. Hence it will appear to be probable, that the expenses of 
crime which are so far positively known as to be officially registered 
will fall far short of those losses endured by society which are not 
published, and which can only be calculated approximately, by a 
series of negatives that show, with any degree of certainty, below 
what amount they do not reach. And this prima facie opinion will 
hereafter be proved to bear an appearance well nigh determined. 
Neither of these two aspects of the cost of crime exhaust the sub- 
ject. To obtain at all a complete grasp of the whole question, it is 
necessary not only to study the estimated public expenditure of this 
costly drain upon the nation, and to collect data from which to argue 
upon the probable private losses occasioned by our criminal classes, 
but it is requisite also to be in a position to state whether or not the 
cost of crime—as far as it may be tangible—has sensibly diminished 
of late years, is stationary, or shows a propensity to increase. The 
inquirer who neglects this portion of the subject can necessarily pro- 
nounce a very incomplete judgment on the matter. Of course the 
proportionate expenditure on the criminal population can only be 
obtained, to a certain extent, upon some items of outlay. For some 
details, from our lack of reliable information, only lately published, 
the results cannot be obtained—and can only, by the veriest assump- 
tion, be guessed at. But upon points where proportion is feasible, 
it is essential that an attempt be made to ascertain the prospects of 
the pecuniary aspect of crime. And if it shall appear, from the re- 
sults at his command, that the estimates for and the expenses of most 
if not all, of the public appliances for the regulation and punishment 
of the law-breaking community, are either barely stationary, Sau 
positively on the advance with no insignificant or hesitating strides, 
when compared with the official returns of former years, the inquirer 
will not only be in a position to offer an opinion upon the prospects 
of the cost of crime, but he will, in all probability, state his opinion 
in decided terms in a certain direction. : 
That which has been considered essential to the due uridlerstansing 
of the question proposed for discussion, it will be the object “4s 3 
following letters to endeavour to supply. Certain facts will be ad- 


duced—first, from the estimated. charges upon the public purse; 
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secondly, from calculated losses to private individuals; and thirdly, 
from the proportionate expenses of the last few years, which it is 
hoped will tend to create a foundation for certain opinions upon the 
cost of crime. It will be understood that these facts are accessible 
to any ordinary inquirer, hey are all taken from published official 
sources, and the only novelty about them is the circumstance that 
they are collected from more than a single bluebook, and are pre- 
sented in a combination not elsewhere attainable. It must not be 
forgotten, on the other hand, that only certain, and a small portion, 
of the facts which might have been produced, have been collected. 
From the nature of the case it would be impossible to furnish all. 
Setting aside the inclination of the reader to wade through a mass of 
dry statistics, the limits assigned to these letters preclude the possi- 
bility of giving more than a summary of what is left untold. Hence 
these letters will very incompletely and imperfectly perform their 
task. This result is predicted before hand; and a reason—not an 
excuse—provided for the omission of certain details, and for the 
somewhat meagre summary of others. Nevertheless, with all their 
shortcomings, if these letters succeed, in any degree, to draw the at- 
tention of those who are competent to regulate, even if powerless to 
diminish, the expenses they disclose, consequent on the alarming pro- 
gress of crime, the time which the reader has devoted will not, it is 
hoped, be misapplied, and the labour expended upon voluminous sta- 
tistics will certainly have been well rewarded. 

Apart from the last year’s volume of Judicial Statistics it would 
have been impossible to have caleulated—even to the limited extent 
of the present compilation—any trustworthy statistics upon the cost 
of crime. Nor could the indefatigable Official Statistical Registrar, 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave, have accomplished his laborious work with- 
out the active co-operation of the Police Establishment. It is to 
the intelligent activity of this recently created force that the countr 
is indebted for its present information upon the subject of crime. It 
must not be supposed that even yet, with all the hideous disclosures 
of the extent of crime which the police have placed upon record, we 
are at all in a position to argue upon the actua] amount of our cri- 
minal population. We neither know, nor yet can know, the full 
particulars. Our compulsory canstabulary force has been too short 
a time in existence to permit of a full development of even its con- 
tracted powers. With all external circumstances in their favour, it 
is impossible that, in each distriét, the newly-formed body could at 
once become acquainted with the details of crime within their juris- 
diction. As it is, a large proportion of the establishment have had 
to learn their duties. They have had to acquire that discipline and 
knowledge, by practical training, without which the force would 
become an expensive and useless encumbrance. It cannot therefore 
be expected that, at so early a stage of corporate existence, the police 
could become so practically efficient, as to be enabled to describe the 
classes over which they exercise supervision with that degree of min- 
uteness which is requisite. In many cases we now possess what will 
hereafter be expected of all. In some instances, returns which 
cannot be conscientiously filled up have been candidly and rightly 
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omitted. This is as it should be. Imperfect details are worse than 
none. And it gives confidence in the statements made when, from 4 
want of evidence, similar returns are withheld. It is but just to add 

that those who are competent to give an opinion pronounce the new 
Police Establishment to be composed of an extremely efficient and 
intelligent body of men. Their past performances appear to justify 
the hope, that the present high character they bear only anticipates 
the expectations formed of their future labours. 

Of course the almost exhaustive details supplied by Mr. Redgrave 
more nearly affect the question of the extent of crime than of the 
cost of crime in England and Wales. However, very great light is 
thrown upon the latter subject by the Judicial Statistics—light, 
where before we only groped in the uncertain atmosphere of the 
most baseless conjecture. Especially are we indebted to this volume 
for an estimated account of the details of that portion of crime which 
is liquidated—in any form, local or eneral.” from the public reve. 
nues. In the second division, likewise, of the subject, are the returns 
of the police, of much value. Indeed, without them, we could not 
at all calculate the amount of private losses below which it is safe to 
affirm that the truth does not fall; since the police returns furnish 
us with the numbers and accidents of that portion of society which 
we ever knew to exist, but could never estimate—the portion which 
mee wes makes crime a vocation. Of course, with no certain 

nowledge of the numbers of this class, it has been hitherto impossi- 
ble to do more than guess at the annual income on which they thrive. 
But when we are assured that, at the least, a given population of 
professional criminals exist, it is comparatively easy to calculate, 
from other sources, a certain sum short of which it cannot be imagined 
they would be disposed to be limited. Something more exact than 
a rough estimate is thus obtained from the Judicial Statistics upon 
the second division alluded to above ; and it will presently appear 
that the third division cannot afford to dispense with the official in- 
formation thus obtained. There is another source, however, from 
which much knowledge may be, with some amount of attention, de- 
rived—and that is, the published folios of the Civil Service Estimates. 
Of these estimates it is not too much to say that, to the generality of 
unofficial inquirers, they are to the last degree puzzling and compli- 
cated. At the least, they bear this character to every student of 
them who desires to compute results, and to arrive at details of ex- 
penditure, in any other form than the very manner in which they are 
printed. With all their intricacy, they are nevertheless of great im. 
portance on the investigation of the proportionate expenditure on 
crime. Considerable use has been made of them on the present oc- 
casion; and they have been made to testify to results of much mo- 
ment, in the consideration of the question of the advance or decline 
of certain elements of criminal outgoing during the last ten years. 

Having thus concisely described the scope and object of the fol- 
lowing letters, and having indicated the sources from which the facts 


are derived whereon future statements will be founded, it only seems 
needful to conclude the present letter with asummary of the results, 


in order that a glance may su 


ffice to perceive our present position 
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and our past experience on the subject of the cost of crime. A single 

preliminary caution is required—the official statistics and the esti. 

mated details apply to England and Wales alone; from the absence 
of available information, Ireland and Scotland are altogether omitted 
in the calculation. 

It appears then, from the official returns of the Judicial Statistics 
for the past year, from the Civil Service Estimates for the last ten 

ears, and from other reliable sources— . 

. That for the supervision of the criminal class, and for the preven- 
tative and retributive measures consequent on its existence—a 
from much expenditure which cannot be caleulated—the nation 

ays annually the sum of upwards of two millions and a-half ster. 
ing of revenue. 

II. That, in addition to two and a-half millions of the public money, 
another large sum is lost every year to the public from the depre- 
dations of a professional body of offenders well known to the police ; 
that, since this portion of socicty numbers at the least 135,000 
persons minutely classified by the police, and since it is well known 
that the sum on which they subsist not at all equals the loss occa- 
sioned to those who suffer by them, it cannot safely be estimated 
that a further amount changes owners privately of less than thir- 
teen millions and a-half annually. 

III. That most of the items which constitute the sum total of the 
public cost of crime, when compared with the estimates of former 
years, present either an almost stationary appearance,or are steadily 
and largely on the increase ; that upon the return for 1849 the 
expenses for 1858 are generally far in advance; and that, espe- 
cially in the Civil Service Estimates for the convict establishments 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland—as it is almost impossible to 
eliminate the estimates for Scotland and Ireland—and in the Co. 
lonies, there is an augmentation during ten years to the extent of 
upwards of 200,000/. 

These statistics, if they are admitted in the present stage of the 
inquiry, must be taken on trust. The next letter will contain gua- 
rantees for a considerable portion of them, and the remainder will 
follow in due order. Meanwhile, nothing further than the merest 
outline of the statistics of the cost of crime can be promised at pre- 
sent: All explanations and details must be neglected, and the bare 
facts allowed to stand pro:ninently forward, unrelieved by any ex- 
tenuating circumstances, that whilst the sums voted by Parliament 
in the year 1858 for the suppression of crime very. largely exceed the 
estimates ten yeats earlier, the total amount lost to the nation, either 
porsaly in preventative and retributive measures, or privately at the 

ands of individual depredators, reaches the alarming sum of six- 

teen millions of money annually. 

Inquirer. 
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From the Spectator of January 14, 1860. 
STATISTICS OF THE COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
(From a Correspondent) 

II. 


It was stated in the first letter of the present series, that the annual 
estimated cost of crime in England and Wales amounted to sixteen 
millions sterling ; and that of this sum 

I. 2} millions were certainly paid for the public supervision and 
punishment of the criminal classes ; and 

I]. 13} millions were probably lost to the community privately, by 
the depredations of professional law-breakers. 

It now remains to attempt to make good these startling and out- 
spoken assertions. 

I. In the first place, it is apprehended that no doubt can be enter- 
tained of the accuracy of the former statement,—inasmuch as printed 
official statistics more than confirm the truth of the returns. The 
sources of this public outlay are twofold; the one consisting of those. 
estimates which can be caleulated, and the other including all those 
which cannot be determined. Amongst those public outgoings which 
can only be guessed at, and which in the present inquiry are alto- 
gether omitted from consideration, Mr. Redgrave mentions the fol- 
lowing :—Judges’ and recorders’ salaries, salaries and charges of 
stipendiary magistrates, fees, &c., paid to justices clerks, mainte- 
navee of court houses and justices’ court rooms, the cost of coroners’ 
courts, the expenses of the sheriffs, cost of prosecutions by public 
bodies and by prosecutors above the legal allowance, the charges for 
convicts in the county prisons, and many other expenses. These and 
similar charges, the proportion of which to be placed to the account 
of the administration of criminal justice are not easily defined or 
readily ascertained, form that portion of the public expenses of crime 
which cannot, with the present amount of official information, be 
determined. 

The second source of public outlay for the prevention and punish- 
ment of offenders consists of those items which may definitely be 
calculated. These details include—l, the expenses of the recently- 
established police force ; 2, the cost of prosecutions (as far as can be 
ascertained) ; 3, the Civil Service Estimates for the prison establish 
mevts) The last of this threefold division contains many distinct 
charges ; amongst others (a) for the county and borough prisons, 
(b) for the Government and convict establishments, (c) for reforma- 
tories, (d) for criminal lunatics, (e) for convict services in the colo- 
nies, (f) for the expenses of transportation. 

These details may conveniently be considered in order. 

1. The charges for the police force amounted to £1,447,019 for the 


year 1858. : 
The numerical strength of the police establishment 1s 20,256 men 
This sum in- 


of all ranks, from the commissioners to the constables. 
cludes the City police force, the metropolitan body, the pees P = 
stubulary for 39 districts in England and 12 in Wales; and the 
borough, city, or town police forces in 173 of the principal towns In 
the kingdom. The present is not the proper occasion | 
speak at length of the results obtained by the police in town 4 ; 
But since those who assist in liquidating the expenses © 
arn in what manner 
briefly @ 


on which to 
and 


country. 
the establishment generally are desirous to le 

: ; A mnie . 
their money is appropriated, it will not be amiss to state 


summary of their returns. 
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Not the least iniportant of the benefits derived from the existence 
of a police force throughout the country, is the positive knowledge 
acquired of the numbers and antecedents of that class with which 
they chiefly have to deal. That section of society which makes 
criminality a calling is thus, for the first time, numerically estimated, 
and analysed according to age, sex, and character. The results are 
as follows :—In addition toa prison population of 25,000 persons with- 
in the grasp of the law, there exists a criminal population at large 
and individually known to the police of 135,000, making a total, in 
round numbers, in each case of 160,900 persons whose vocation is 
criminal. These 135,000 persons at large who prey upon society, 
are minutely subdivided by the police into different classes, although 
it is allowed that the classification cannot always be determined 
satisfactorily. ‘Thus 40,000 are known thieves and practised depre- 
dators; 4,500 are the receivers of stolen goods, and in all likelihood 
the instructors of youth in crime, and the abettors and suggestive 
agents in vice; 28,700 are professional prostitutes, and how often 
robbery is added to their unholy calling the police reports testify ; 
39,000 are those who, failing to identify themselves as of good report, 
are termed “suspected persons”; and 22,500 are catalogued as 
vagrants and tramps with no visible means of sustenance. Lastly, 
of these 135,000 members of the criminal profession, 53,000 are 
women of all ages; and 19,000 are children of both sexes, below 
the age of sixteen years. 

These statistics, however, do not reach the limits of the labours of 
the police. Besides recording the numbers of the criminal class, 
they have returned the numbers of the houses of bad character they 
frequent throughout the kingdom, and these amount to 25,000; they 
have discovered, or have had brought to their notice, 57,800 indicta- 
ble offences in the course of the year; and during the same period 
they have brought to justice 30,000 persons charged with indictable 
offences, and 404,000 persons accused of offences determined sum- 
marily. 

2. The cost of prosecutions amounts to 150,000/. yearly. 

3. The yearly charges for the prison establishments reaches 
1,108,828/. 

And these three sources of expenditure create an annual outlay of 
2,705,847/. 

The details of the last division—that which concerns the county 
prison and convict services—require consideration. 

(a). The county and borough prisons, which are scattered far and 
wide over the kingdom, cost the local revenues of the nation no less 
a sum than 530,285/. per annum. 

(b). The expenses of the Government dépdts and convict prisons 
at home are estimated at a yearly charge of 254,711/. These estab- 
lishments included, in the year 1858, the male prisons at Port!and, 
Chatham, and Pentonville, the mixed prison at Millbank, the juvenile 
establishment at Parkhurst, the invalid dépots at Lewes and on Dart- 
moor, the female prison at Brixton, and the establishment—in truth 
& penal one—which is known by the anomalous and contradictory 
G 
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title of * The Refuge for Female Convicts at Fulham.” Such is the 
estimate obtained from the judical statistics. If, however, we turn 
to the volumes of the Civil Service Estimates, we shall find the ex. 

enses for each establishment calculated respectively. The results 
thus obtained are the following :—The estimated yearly charges for 
Millbank are 39,600/.: for Parkhurst, 15,0004 ; for Portland, 
54,000/.; for Pentonville, 16,606/.; for Dartmoor, 42,800/. ; for 
Portsmouth, 44,0002; for Brixton, 17,600/. ; for Falham, 3,900/. ; 
for Lewes, 12,6002. ; and for Chatham, 37,4007. The value and in- 
tention of these figures will be explained at a later stage of the in- 
quiry. The estimates do not altogether coincide with the amount 
of out-goings asserted by Mr. Redgrave. It is very possible, 
however, that there is an easy explanation of this want of harmony. 
iWxpenses incurred one year are often chargeable to the following 
estimates, and by anticipation larger estimates are made than the 
actual outlay proves were needful. The above sums nevertheless 
indicate the approximate cost of the several penal dépdts for every 
estimated expense during the year 1858. 

(c). The charge for reformatories was voted in 1858 at 31,0272. 

(d). The expenses of criminal lunatics amount to about 22,0004. 

(e). The convict establishments abroad consume 225,968/. of the 
sublic money, in the colonies of New South Wales, Van Dieman’s 
Land and Western Australia, in the Island of Bermuda, and on the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

(*). ‘The expenses of transportation for 1858 are calculated at 
44,700/. 

Such are the details of some of the more important items which 
help to raise the national expenditure for the prevention and punish- 
ment of crime to the very high estimate of two millions seven hundred 
thousand pounds annually. It must not be forgotten that the entire 
cost of judical proceedings for Scotland is omitted in this calculation ; 
nor that Ireland, with its costly and efficient constabulary force, and 
with its peculiar and comparatively inexpensive system of coavict 
management, its “ Intermediate Establishments,” and “ Conditional 
Liberation,” is not included, And it should be borne in mind that 
many important charges are necessarily, from lack of information, 
withheld, England and Wales alone consume upwards of 2} millions 
sterling, in a manner of which—in concluding this portion of 
the subject—it may not be undesirable to give the following sum- 
mary : 
Police establishment - - ~ - £1,447,019 
Cost of prosecutions -—— - ete oe 150,000 
Prison establishments— 


County and borough prisons” - 530,285 


Government and convict prisons 254,711 
Reformatories ~ . . 31,027 
Criminal Junatics” - ra . 22,122 
Convict depots in the Colonies - 225,968 

" 44,715 


}ixpenses of transportation 


— 


Total - - £2,705,847 
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iI. Having thus accounted, in a manner which almost precludes 
a question, for the lesser portion—the 2$ millions defrayed from public 
sources —of the frightful incubus which lies so heavily, and to the 
estimated extent of 16 millions sterling, upon the vitals of society, it 
remains that the greater portion—the 134 millions levied by indi- 
vidual depredators upon individual victims—be substantiated. Al. 
though this is by far the more difficult of the two tasks satisfactorily 
to perform, yet it is anticipated that the judgment of the reader will 
go along with the line of argument employed. He must however 
banish those preconceived opinions which arise from a limited 
acquaintance with the subject; and he must remember how rea- 
sonable are the foundations on which the theory is based, and how 
much is withheld which, according to the opinions of those most 
qualified to judge, might lawfully be enforced. 

It is admitted at the outset that no more determinate a calculation 
upon the less inflicted upon private persons can be obtained than the 
merest approximation. From the nature of the case, this could not be 
otherwise. With all the information brought to light by the police, 
we have arrived at but little certainty upon the question. Yet it 
may be added that the little knowledge we possess is far greater, and 
incomparably more reliable, than any information our ancestors had 
or could possess. Our twilight is brighter than their mid-day, and 
chiefly for this reason—that the little we know we are assured of, 
whilst the still less with which they were acquainted they only guesed 
at. Our position as far as it goes is impregnable. We can state a 
sum under which there is no reason to believe that the cost of this 
particular branch of crime falls; and this sum is calculated on a 
probable ratio from a certain foundation. We cannot, indeed, un- 
dertake to say by how much a larger estimate the actual amount 
would be raised if the data by which we are guided were more ex- 
tended. As it is, however, we are enabled, with greater precision 
than some persons contemplate, to set down the minimum of the 
aggregate of individual losses; and that advantage has not been 
taken of certain facts allowed to swell this amount, but rather that 
much moderation has been employed in the calculation, the result 
will prove. 

How then do we obtain data to estimate this impalpable amount ? 
Somewhat after this fashion, and from the following considerations : 
—The question in itself—and apart from the possibility of obtaining 
a satisfactory solution—is no novelty to criminal statistics, But 
public and private bodies have, at different times and under various 
circumstances, endeavoured to calculate the sum yearly lost to society 
from the activity of the habitual and professional offender. These 
estimates, approximating more or less nearly to the truth according 
to advantages possessed by their authors, met with a greater or less 
amount of credit. That they could only accidentally be correct, the 
information we possess, and they lacked, assures us. And how widely 
distant from the mark these random efforts flew, a retrospective view 
of them will abundantly satisfy. It is true that these calculations 
seldom led people to imagine themselves to be less spoiled and de. 
frauded than actually was the case; and if it was a well-intentioned 
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device to arouse the community to a due sense of the growing 
extent of crime, the ruse was not altogether destitute of success. 
yor instance, at the commencement of the present century, Mr. 
Colquhoun, a police magistrate in London, estimated a loss to the 
netropelis alone, at the hands of professional depredators, to the 
extent of two millions sterling annually. Later, in the year 1836, the 
vatch committee in Liverpool returned a somewhat similar estimate 
for their own city—and this they declared amounted to not Jess than 
700,000/, in the course of the year. Both calculations entered 
Jargely into detail, and the committee declared its conviction that this 
sum, large as it appears, “was not exaggerated, but on the con. 
trary, was greatly understated.” Mr. Redgrave, however—and few 
persons possess more accurate means of information—imagined these 
figures to be, intruth, beyond the actual amount lost to society in 
the respective localities, He states that of late years “the value of 
property stolen has been placed on record from the actual returns of 
the police in several large districts; but that the information was 
deemed to be too imperfect to make it a subject of general inquiry.” 
The course which Mr. Redgrave has adopted—in withholding statis- 
tical information—is much to be regretted. The first year’s returns 
would, without all doubt, be incomplete and fragmentary. But 
future years would tend to supply deficiencies—and even the earlier 
records could not fail to be of value. ‘The evidence would be taken 
for what it was Jegitimately worth, and standing ground would have 
been procured for future advances. Of course, under the most 
favourable circumstances, the returns of the police must fall very far 
short of the actual Joss inflicted upon the victims of depredation 
Much that is lost remains unreported; since many persons would 
prefer to suffer uncomplainingly than render themselves liable to the 
further annoyance and expense of obtaining justice. Neither do the 
losses which come to the knowledge of the police bear any proportion 
to the positive outgoings which are incurred by, or consequent on, 
their recovery, or the punishment of the offender. These opimons 
receive a remarkable confirmation at the hands of those statistics 
which Mr. Redgrave publishes. He gives the returns of the police 
ou this subject in two instances. In the metropolis the average 
yearly amount of loss by depredation is stated to be under 50,000/ 
in Manchester it is said not to exceed 15,000/, These numbers are 
not only much out of proportion with former calculations, but they 
also do not at all harmonize with the data prepared by Mr. Redgrave 
for his own calculation. These data will be considered below: 
meanwhile it may be stated that they would prove London to lose 
yearly by depredation upwards of 700,0002. and Manchester not less 
than 150,000/. a eee 
It is, however, from two main sources that we are In a position to 
calculate the amount of private losses from crime in the course ot 
the year—the recently published volume of judical statistics, 
the first report of the commissioners appointed to inquire —— 
question of establishing a county constabulary force, which es _ 
1839. Amongst other points of information which this repor co 
tains that will assist in the formation of a judgment, is the retul 


and 
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made to the Liverpool municipal council three years previously of 
the probable amount of money gained by a certain number of depre- 
dators in that town during a single year. These details are made 
with great minuteness, and are founded on evidence derived from 
those best fitted to disclose it. From the report of this committee 
then—to consider some of these details in order—it appears that in 
Liverpool, during the year 1836, there were known to be upwards of 
1200 juvenile thieves whose average incomes, by preying on the 
public purse, were not less than 10s. a week. This sum is the lowest 
estimate assigned by the committee, and it will be remarked that it is 
the average for those not yet adults in crime. The highest estimate, 
on the other hand, is a weekly incoming from dishonest sources of 3J. 
The item is thus returned by the official report :—** 400 men who 
discharge vessels in the docks, and steal for themselves and others to 
the extent of 60s. a week each.” These then are the extreme gains 
of the juvenile delinquent and the habitual criminal on an average 
for every week, in the year. Between them we have to try and strike 
an equitable mean. For examble, in the middle position we find 
seventy notorious thieves under fifteen years of age who make I/. a 
week by pilfering: we find 100 dock “wallopers ” who make also 
their 20s. a week by peculation : we read of 100 adult professional 
thieves who earn 2/. a week from their vocation: and of 500 of the 
same class who combine honesty with crime, who work and steal 
alternately, and who realize by the latter calling somewhere about 20s. 
weekly. Again, there were a body of fifty known hawkers, whose 
avowed business, in part, was to steal, or to teach others to rob; and 
their weekly gains reached 20s. And, lastly, there were no fewer 
than 3000 known prostitutes, who by robbery and by plying of their 
godless calling realize 30s. a week ; and 1200 more who make 2/, a 
week. This combination is unhappily but too well kuown to the 
police courts ; for in Liverpool alone in a single year, from one house 
of ill fame, robberies to the amount of 1000/. were perpetrated. 
Hence, it will appear, if an average be obtained from these statis- 
tics—keeping in mind the fact that juvenile delinquency, especially in 
this age of reformatories, bears but a small proportion to adult crime 
—that each individual member of the criminal class lives on an income 
of, at the least, 30s a week. The truth of this statement is confirmed 
by reference to other details of crime, and to the voluntary admission 
of criminals themselves. Neither is this result unsubstantiated by 
the dictates of common sense. The report of the committee, before 
alluded to, gives it as an opinion of which they entertained no doubt, 
that “in point of sensual gratification, the condition of the habitual 
depredator is, during his career, much higher than that of the 
honest labourer who lives on wages which afford a share of the coin- 
forts of life.” And it. is, difficult to assign a reason for the con- 
trary supposition, The temptations to a career of vice mustoffer 
corresponding advantages to the professional law- breaker, otherwise 
it would be more worth his while to remain an honest man. The 
advantages, consequently, to be reaped must be considerable in 
advance of the average wages of his class, to insure the criminal 
against the many risks which beset his path. An uninterrupted 
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warfare against society could not be sustained unless the chances of 
pillage were proportionately large. Hence, if the average wages of 
the agricultural labourer and of the skilled artizan are calculated, it 
willseem to fall short of the truth, rather than to exceed it, when it is 
asserted that 30s, a week may be safely allowed to be the criminal 
earnings of the habitual offender, 
This sum, however, by no means exhausts the statement. It is urged 
by Mr. Redgrave that whatever sum be spent by the professional 
criminal, such a sum cannot be levied on the private purses of the 
public at large at a loss to the latter of less than double all such ex- 
penditure, It is true that Mr. Redgrave estimates the average adult 
criminal gains at the sum obtained by the juvenile Liverpool delin- 
quent, which would be but poor wages for honest industry ; but, 
apart from this calculation, which cannot be entertained, it would 
appear to be reasonable that, except in the single case of the robbery 
of coin in any shape, the amount lost by the victim should be only 
one-half of the gain eventually acquired and then spent by the culprit. 
This statement being allowed, it would result that a loss to the 
public of 3/. weekly is sustained by the depredations of every member 
of the recognized criminal class. At this stage then, the second 
source of information enters into the account. Ata figure certainly 
below the truth, the judicial statistics have, for the first time, estima- 
ted the criminal population of England and Wales at 135,000 persons 
at large, of varied character, of both sexes, and of all ages. The 
amount obtained by the multiplication of these two sums would be 
enormous, and scarcely to be credited. ‘To be within all pos- 
sible bounds of caution, let us suppose the criminal losses to be 2¢. 
a week for each habitual offender ; and to deminish still further this 
amount, as well as to render more convenient the calculation; let us 
suppose 100/. a year to be the cost of crime for every habitual 
offender. This would produce the result formerly estimated of 
13,500,000/. as the annual loss from private sources on account of 
crime; and if to this be added the 2,500,000/. which form the officially 
stated expenses of our criminal population to the public revenues, It 
follows that the total cust of crime in England and Wales fora 


single year amounts to 16,000,0002. 
INQUIBER. 








From the Spectator of January 21st. 
STATISTICS OF THE COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Ill. 


We have thus discussed, very briefly it is true, but to the extent of 
prescribed limits, first, the public expenditure upon crime ; and 
secondly, the private losses by society at large, from the depredations 
of the criminal classes. The total cost of crime has been estimated 
at the annual amount of sixteen millions sterling ; and this statement 
having been, it is hoped, not only asserted, but defended, nothing - 
mains but the third and last question on the subject of the cost 0 
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erime, which was anticipated in the opening letter. The remaining 
question refers to the prospects of this national outlay with reference 
to the expenditure in former years. It resolves itself into a solution 
of the proportionate cost of crime—whether or not the returns for 
the present year are equal in amount to, or less than, or are in excess 
of, the average expenses, so far as they may be obtained, of the last 
ten years. The results for a period extending over ten years will 
more fairly give an insight into the prospects of the cost of crime than 
any shorter period. The year 1849, carries us back into the times of 
transportation ; when the hulk system had not become a matter of 
history ; and when much which now tends towards a more rational 
treatment of our criminals was yet unknown, or not actedupon. The 
comparison of 1858 with 1849 is, however, not without its draw- 
backs ; and not unfrequently would the truth be more nearly within 
reach if the comparison was less extended. Although of course a 
very large expenditure in the colonies has, or ought to have been 
diminished, consequent upon our altered relations with our depen- 
dencies on the subject of transportation, yet upon the whole of the 
civil service estimates there has been no comparative decrease. What 
has been, or what ought to have been, saved in one department has 
been incurred in another ; and if we escape the outlay of money at 
the Antipodes, we are obliged to become more extravagant at home. 
Cotemporaneous with the long growing conviction of the injustice— 
as it was practised—of our former system of transportation, more 
correct opinions on the treatment of criminals at home have flourished, 
So that if our colonial expenditure has decreased, our outgoings in 
England, in all the essentials of a more enlightened policy, have been 
augmented. Hence, with unavoidable inconveniences attaching to 
both systems, it will perhaps be the better plan to record, year by 
year, in cases in which such a process is feasible, the officially estimated 
expenses of the various sources of criminal outlay. In many cases 
this plan cannot be followed. In some it may only be traced for a 
limited period. All these cases, however, fall within the scope of the 
first division of the whole subject; since, from the absence of all 
trustworthy information upon the strength of the criminal population 
prior to the publication of the last volume of the Judicial Statistics, 
it is clear that no proportionate estimate can be ascertained in con- 
nexion with the second. 

It will tend to make future statements more definite, if a summary 
of the national expenditure on crime for a single year is produced— 
even at the cost of repetition—in a tabulated form. The items are 
as follows :— 


I. Police establishment - - - - - - £1,447,019 

If. Cost of prosecutions - ° - - - - - 150,000 
Ili. Prison establishments— 

1. County and borough prisons- _ - - = £530,285 

2. Government and convict dépéts - ° - 254,711 

3. Reformatories - “ - - ° ° 31,027 

4. Criminal lunatics - - - - - - 22,122 

5. Convict establishments - : . - « 225,968 

6. Expenses of transportation « . " * 44,715 

_ Total « © - - 2,705,847 
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I. The first item in this costly catalogue is the police force, Mr. 
Redgrave states that the numerical strength of the establishment for 
1857 was 19,187 ; and that its numbers forg1858 were 20,256. This 
shows an increase for one year of 1069 men—an increase, which if 
not made again, or even to a greater extent, in the next and one or 
more following years, without all doubt should be made, to give that 
efficiency to the force by which alone it will perform the duties which 
are expected from it. Mr. Redgrave’s statistics abundantly prove 
the truth of this assertion. [tis owned that many districts do not 
yet possess their full complement of police, and a comparison of the 
details of some of them confirms the avowal. In many cases, the 
disproportion in the number of the police, between districts similarly 
circumstanced ; or the similarity of numbers when the circumstances 
nie different, is remarkable. From tables constructed from Mr. 
Redgrave’s returns, too voluminous to be printed in these letters, 
which show the proportion of the population to the police force in 
each district, the following results are obtained, which justify the 
opinion that our police force requires a still further numerical de- 
velopement. Thus Lancashire and Bucks—a densly populated 
manufacturing district, and a county thinly inhabited and purely 
ayricultural.-possess an equal per centage to the population in the num- 
ber of the police establishment. Similar results are obtained for the 
counties—very differently constituted with respect to the character. 
isties of their inhabitants—of Dorset and Durham, of Worcester and 
Herts, of Warwick and Somerset. Again, Chester and Stafford each 

present a proportion of police to population of 1 to 1400; whilst the 
proportion in Yorkshire is ] policeman to every 1500 of the inhabitants; 
in Derby it is one to 1690; in Nottingham 1 to 1700; aud in the 
county of Northumberland the proportion is } to 1800. All these 
cases, it will be remembered—and but a few inconsistencies are men- 
tioned where many might be given—are country districts ; and their 
results are calculated apart from the returns of the towns, Neither 
ave the occupations of the inhabitants of the counties of Northum- 
berland and Stafford, of Chester and Derby, and of Nottingham and 
Yorkshire, so apparently different, as to require the presence of a 
police force which varies without a definite reason in the extreme 
numbers, from 1 to 1400 down to 1 in 1800 of the population. : 
But if the numbers of the police establishments in the country dis- 
tricts appear to be guided less by the requirements of a certain law 
or by the exigencies of the particular case, than by the anomalies of 
accident, the proportionate numbers of the force in many of our more 
important towns are not more satisfactory. We cannot suppose that 
any of our large cities and boroughs are overpowered by police ; 
nor ean it be conceived that the merchants and traders of some of the 
chief centres of commercial or manufacturing industry are content 
to retain the services of a larger body of cunstables than the safety of 
their property imperatively demands. The metropolis, from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of its existence—with a proportion of ] policeman 
to every 368 of the population—will not enter into the comparbon. 
The returns for Manchester and Liverpool, however, may be fairly 
taken to represent the minimum requirements of a police establish- 
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ment for the larger of the more important seats of industry. Livers 
pool supports an establishment of 970 police to keep in order the 
criminal class which exists in a population of 370,000, According to 
this proportion, Preston, one of the chief seats of cotton and linen 
manufacture, ought to possess a police force of 180 men. Instead of 
this, Preston, with a population of 69,500, entrusts its internal peace 
and safety to 42 constables—less than one-fourth the number in pro- 
portion to the population required by Liverpool, Again, Manchester 
has organized a city police in the ratio of one representative of the 
law to every 500 persons In Liverpool the proportion is 1 to 380; 
and in Bristol it is one to 450; but in all likelihood a larger per cen- 
tage is needful for the preservation of order in an extensive commer- 
cial port than in a large manufacturing city. Still, 1 policeman 
in each 500 of the inhabitants cannot be considered to be too extra- 
vagant a rate of insurance to life and property; and yet this pro- 
portion is considerably higher than exists in most towns of a similar 
character. For instance—in round numbers—the proportion in 
Birmingham is | to 600; in Sheffield it is 1 to 700; in Leeds 1 to 
800; in Halifax and Salford 1 to 900; in Coventry 1 to 1000; 
whilst in Macclesfield the ratio falls tol in 1950. All these towns are 
more or less affected by or dependant upon manufacture and com- 
merce, and hence may be fairly compared. Of course, when the 
population becomes less dense, a smaller police force is more efficient 
for the supervision of crime than a comparatively large one where 
masses congregate together, and from their very numbers impede the 
progress of justice. It is therefore useless to continue the comparison 
to sinaller towns. And, although but a few cases have been produced 
in which the police force appears to be disproportioned to, and in- 
sufficient for the control of, the respective populations, yet enough 
has been said to show that to become equal to the duties expected 
from it, the police establishment in England and Wales must be much 
augmented—and hence its expenditure must be greatly increased. 
Whilst these considerations, however, apply to what probably will 
hereafter take place, Mr. Redgrave’s statistics help us to understand 
what has already come to pass. His returns amount to this, that— 
The cost of the police establishment for 1857 was - - £1,265,579 
And the cost of the police establishment forI1858 was 1,447,019 
And hence that, in addition to an augmentation in the strength of 
the corps, the increase for its support amounts ina single year to 
181.4402. Itis only just to state that Mr. Redgrave asserts that many 
incidental expenses for 1858 will not be repeated. Doubtless such is 
the case with respect to many outgoings indispensable on the first 
establishment of the force; and if the strength of the police body 
remain at its present efficiency, such expenditure will not again be 
needed. But if the establishment needs to be increased in numbers 
—a position few thoughtful persons will be prepared to dispute—a 
corresponding addition to the estimates must result. And in con- 
firmation of this opinion, the details of the sums voted for the civil 
service for 1859 bears witness: for, although the estimates are 
arranged in a different manner from the one adopted in the Judicial 


Statistics, it appears that the items of the expenses of the police force 
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for 1859 shew a definite increase upon the corresponding estimates 
for 1858 on every point, with the exception of salaries and the cost of 
the metropolitan police courts. 

II. The first item in the above table thus discovers a very serious 
—though needful—inereace in the estimated expenditure of our police 
establishments. Nor does the second item hold out any promise for 
a proportionate diminution. The reverse is unhappily the case ; for, 
whilst in 1857, 

The cost of prosecutions is stated by Mr. Redgrave to be £95,890 

In 1858, the civil service estimates return them at ---- - 150,000 
Which proves an increase of 54,110/. in a single year. 

Ill. The details of the third portion of the subject are not so 
easily dealt with, In truth they are very complicated ; and it is 
only by deing what the present letters do not profess to accomplish 
that we can arrive at the results they propose to determine. The 
present attempt is to discover the proportionate annual amount of 
the cost of crime in England and Wales, independent of Scotland and 
Ireland. The method, however, upon which the Civil Service 
Estimates are compiled preclude the possibility of ascertaining such 
statistics for any fractional portion uf the Empire, or for anything 
short of the United Kingdom of England and Ireland. It is true 
that the amount of criminal outlay for any single year—such as for 
the year 1858—can be ascertained by means of a combined research in 
the volumes of the Judicial Statistics and of the Civil Service 
Estimates. Even this result cannot be calculated with exact 
precision, It will have been observed, that a sufficiently large margin 
has been allowed for these contingencies; for, whilst the estimated 
cost of crime is 2,700,000/., two millions and a half of money, it has 
been argued, is the sum actually spent. When, however, we leave 
the region of definite expense for the atmosphere of proportionate 
cost, we can no longer confine ourselves to the estimates for England 
and Wales alone—and for this simple reason, that such returns do 
not—in all cases—afford the information required. In those items 
wherein we are able to trace the proportionate expenditure, this 
method will of course be pursued, and to them attention will be in 
the first place directed. These details will supply subject matter for 
the conclusion of the present letter. It will be reserved for the 
following one to discuss the Civil Service Estimates for the Convict 
Service in Great Britain and Ireland during the last ten years; 
whilst it is proposed that a concluding letter shall contain such 
practical remarks which some consideration of the foregoing statis- 
tics seem to suggest. , 

One of the items in the cost of crime for England and Wales, is 
the expense incurred by the county and borough gaols. The fol- 
lowing presents at a glance a statement of the ordinary cost of the 
county prisons for the last ten years :— 


1849 - - . - £433,701 1854 - - - - £508,964 
350° - =. = « 408,320 1855 - - - - 513,618 
jest. =. |. eee ee 
1852 - - - - 435,162 1857 - - = - 447,004 
1853 - - - - 450,416 | 1858 - - - - 441,190 
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These returns are furnished by Mr. Redgrave. They prove that 
although in the expenditure of the county gaols there has been a 
slight and gradual decrease for the last two years, yet that from 1850 
to 1856 there was an equally gradual, and a more decided advance ; 
and that the diminution observed in 1857 and 1858 is not a decrease 
from an average expenditure, but a slight decline from a very greatly 
augmented outlay. In fact, we are almost in the same position in 
which we found ourselves ten years ago—but not so advantageously 
placed—and we are positively spending more, by sums varying from 
32,000/. downwards, than at any period from 1849 to 1853. The 
question, then, with regard to the borough prisons, stand thus: 
—Our present rate of outlay approximates to that of 1849; it largely 
exceeds the returns for the years 1850-52; it falls short of those for 
1853.56 ; and it is nearly equal to that for 1857. 

The only other two items which may be calculated for England 
and Wales, apart from the returns for Ireland and Scotland, are the 
cost of criminal lunatics, and the charge for reformatories. The 
charge in 1858 for criminal lunatics does not seem to require further 
notice than the statement of the fact that it amounted to upwards of 
22,0001. The national outlay upon reformatories is an expense 
which, the suoner it is increased and the larger is the augmentation, 
the more quickly and the more surely will the aggregate cost of crime 
eventually be diminished. Mr. Redgrave calculates them at 31,0001. 
Last year the cost was 45,000/.. The estimates for the present year 
raise the sum to 50,000/.; and this last amount does not include 
4000/., the first year’s vote for Lreland. 

Hence, in conclusion—to recapitulate shortly the results at present 
obtained—it appears that on the estimates (in round numbers) 


For the police force there has heen an increase of - £180,000 


For the cost of prosecution -------+--+-++- 54,000 
For reformatories - ---+-+-+-++-+--- e+ +e 14,000 
Totale cscs ese ceeere £248,000 


in a single year ; and that the estimates for the borough prisons are 
stationary when compared with the expenditure ten years ago. 

The following letter will give details of the increase of 200,0001. 
which is observable upon the estimates voted by the House of 
Commons for convict services at home and in the Colonies for the 
year 1858, when compared with those for 1849. 

INQUIRER, 





From the Spectator of January 28. 
STATISTICS OF THE COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


IV. 


It has been stated that, in order to estimate the comparative expen- 
diture for the convict services in England and Wales during the last 
ten years, it is needful to calculate the out-goings for the whole em- 
Pire in the same period. This appears to be the only method avail- 
able to the unofticial inquirer, by which to arrive at anything approxi- 
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mating the results desired, From the manner in which the Civil 
Service Estimates are tabulated, it is impossible to elininate the pri. 
son expenses for Ireland and the convict charges for Scotland from 
the general amount voted with any certainty This difficulty, though 
when stated formally appears to be a serious one, when considered in 
its relation to the whole subject little affects the argument of these 
letters on the cost of crime. For even if we are quite unable to 
separate the outlay of public money in Ireland and Scotland from the 
expenditure in England, or if we are precluded from estimating, 
directly or indirectly, the amount required to be subtracted from 
the total cost, we are still in a position to assert that the nation at 
large suffers to a certain extent, and pays a certain yearly sum in 
addition to former expenses, for the punishment of its criminal class 
within the prison walls. This, in fact, is all we desire to learn. If 
the Treasury of the kingdom contributes a definite sum from the na- 
tional revenue to liquidate these criminal charges, it little matters 
whether or not any given portion of the empire absorbs a greater or 
less proportion of the amount. At least, such is the view which he 
who is concerned only with the pecuniary aspect of crime would take. 
Of’course, if the question be whether or not the system of convict 
management in England is more or less costly than the system adop- 
ted in Ireland, the details which are now neglected would become in- 
dispensable. And, although we are at liberty to disregard them for 
the present, the comparative expenditure in England and Ireland is 
not so far beyond reach as some may imagine ; and the considera. 
tion of it. will enter into the question at a future period. Meanwhile, 
however, the discussion must be confined to the aggregate expendi- 
ture of Great Britain and Ireland ; and the following table, compiled 
from the Civil Service Estimates, will be of service in showing briefly 
the details of such outlay :— 


General Estimates for Prison and Convict Services at Home and in the 
Colonies for the Years 1849 to 1858.* 


























































* For prisoners convicted by juries. 


Convict Mainte- Convict 
General | Establish.| nance of | Expenses} Establish- 
Superin- | ments at | Prisoners | of Trans-} ments in Total. 
tendence.| Home. {in County) por,ation, the 
Gaols. Colonies. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1849 | 14,331 | 258,993 | 127,181 | 102,118 | 199,905 | 702,523 1849 
1850 | 14,550 | 237,224 | 135,848 | 119,230 | 200, 147 | 706,999 1850 
1851 | 15,472 | 251,269] 1!7,190| 98,860 | 183,030 | 665,821 1851 
1852 | 16,196 | 261,522 | 159,123 | 101,041 | 253,587 791,469 1852 
1853 | 16,839 | 407,667 | 160,465} 69,518 | 244,054 898, 543 1853 
1854 | 17,306 | 371,933 | 164,165 | 92,765 | 342,702 | 988,871 1854 
1855 | 18,770 | 375,479 | 166,174} 59,405 | 297,621 917,449 1830 
1856 | 16,783 | 415,906 | 161,595'| 25,485 | 286,605 | 906.374 | 1556 
1857 | 17,504 | 426,669 | 183,523 | 43,825 | 259,405 930,916 om 
1858 | 17,703 | 430,756 | 190,023 | 44,715 | 225,908 | 909,165) 1895 _ 
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This table fully justifies the assertion made in a former letter, that 
the Civil Service Estimates for the convict establishments in the 
year 1858 exceeded by £200,000 the sums voted ten years previously: 
for 

The total amount for the convict charges in 1849 was...£702,523 

nd the total amount for the convict charges in 1858 was 909,165 

Neither is this the greatest discrepancy observable, for the esti- 
mates for 1858 are not less than £243,340 in excess of the expendi- 
ture in 1851. It is true that the charge for 1858 proves a diminu. 
tion in the expenses over the preceding year’s vote; but it is also 
true, that it slightly exceeds the amount spent in 1856, and falls but 
little short of the expenditure of 1855. There is little doubt that 
the estimates for 1854 and 1857, from whatever cause created, are 
very largely in excess of the average votes for the convict services ; 
and hence, that the diminution in the outlay of 1858 over the pre- 
ceding year is not a positive decrease of expenditure, but rather a 
return from a sum far beyond the average to one which more nearly 
approximates that standard. We are unable, therefore, to congratu- 
late ourselves upon the prospects held out to us for future years, by 
our experience of the past; since the most we can safely affirm of 
our national outgoings in this particular department for the punish- 
ment of crime is this--that, whilst the total annual expenditure has 
oscillated from greater to less, and from less to greater in different 
years, the sum voted in 1849 falls short of the estimates calculated 
fur 1858 by considerably more than £200,000. 

Such are the general resuits which are observable from the re- 
turns of the Civil Service Estimates for the last ten years. In this 
review no account has been taken of details. Nor is it needful. It 
is not at all necessary to particularize the items of expenditure. It 
is not at all requisite to determine the separate causes of outlay. Ifit 
is proved that for a lengthened period of years the estimates gradu- 
ally, though not invariably, increase, until 200,000/. is the augmen- 
tation in a space of ten years, but a single opinion can be formed up- 
on the subject. There may be—doubtless there are—reasons which 

will approve themselves to all persons, why in certain years the esti- 
mates rise above the average, and again fall almost to the accus- 
tomed rate of increase. Differences in the treatment, changes in the 
condition of our convict population, will cause a certain amount of 
variation. At one time we shall transport more convicts to our col- 
onies and keep fewer at home; at another we shall retain a greater 
number in our home dépots, and deport a smaller number abroad. 
Now the hulk system will prevail—even partially, in its dying hours, 
and again, the model prison arrangements, with all its costly ad- 
juncts, needful and needless, will be adopted. All these changes in 
the system of convict discipline, whilst it is most fully allowed all 
tend in one direction—towards the well being of all classes of soci- 
ety, including those who are regarded as its outcasts—yet cannot 
be enjoyed without being paid for. Hence many items of expendi- 
ture which we cannot forego, but for which also we should rejoice to be 
responsible. And hence, also, many details for which the estimates 
for certain years—so far as ordinary charges are concerned—are 
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not at all responsible. Thus, gratuities to prisoners—no unimpor. 
tant item—may be charged partially or in full one year, and omitted 
the next. ‘The expenses for buildiug new prisons, or for altering or 
repairing old one,may fall largely upon one estimate, less heavily on the 
one which succeeds it, and not at all on that which went before, 
The charges for superior supervision may gradually and most advan. 
tageously increase ; and the expenses of subordinate supervision may 
with less advantage, and far more ruinously, exceed. ‘These are 
but a few of the causes of expenditure which may legitimately make 
the estimates for any given year vacillate on either side of the gene- 
ral average of increase upon the annual cost of the prison services— 
and since such disturbing accidents are avowedly liable to affect the 
equilibrium, they cannot be ignored, and should have given to them 
their full weight. Yet, after all the allowance which may reasonably 
be made for these oscillations, this fact stands prominently forward 
upon the pages of the Civil Service Estimates, that the charges for 
the prison services during the last ten years have gradually and gra- 
dually increased, until they exceed in 1858 the expenditure for 1849 
by £200,000. 

The details of the above table must now be considered in order. 

1. The estimates for general superintendence, contemporaneously 
with greater efficiency, gradually rise from £14,331] per annum in 
1849 to £17,703. in 1858. 

2. The government prisons and convict establishments at home 
increase during the same period from 258,9931. to 430,756/. This 
is the sum total of expenditure for Great Britain and Ireland; and 
in this case it is possible to do what in other instances is almost be. 
‘ond possibility to affect—and that is, to separate the charge for the 
English convict department from the similar returns forScotland and 
Ireland. In the following statement, this division has been attempt- 
ed. It is not necessary that all the actual outlay for the English 
prisons be included in this table—since the estimates, from their 
complication, do not permit an exhaustive subdivision of the expen- 
diture. Yet, to the extent allowed by the official tables, the totals 
for each year include all the items for the several English prisons of 
every estimated charge, with the exception of “ general superinten- 
dence.” These items include, amongst other sources of outlay, 
the charges for the salaries, wages, and allowances of the convict 
officials ; the victualling, clothing, and bedding of the prisoners ; the 
furniture, fuel, and light for the depots; the building charges and 
repairs ; together with special services and contingencies. These 
expenses were incurred, or estimated, for the prisons of Millbank, 
Parkhurst, Portland, Pentonville, Portsmouth, Dartmoor, Brixton, 
Fulham, Chatham, and the Hulks, which were in use as convict de- 
pots at different times of the period reaching from 1849 to 1858. 


Year Estimated Year Estimated 
cost. cost. 


1849... se cee LIT7,251 | 1854... ou, ove £227,246 
850.0. - cee wee 162,564 | 1855 2... wee eee 254,974 
-5) a ere 186,586 | 1856 ... we ove 277,642 
1852...) ace ‘eee 208,291 | 3ST...» on, © 284,08 
BSS 0. wee cee «= FOB;BGO | TESS one ee owe 286,300 
These figures—which, it must be remembered, only disclose a por 
tion of our liabilities for the home department of the convict ser 
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yices—reveal some very noteworthy facts when taken alone; but, 
when viewed in connexion with other statements which the*same 
sources produce, the results become sufficiently alarming to require 
much attention. In the first place, they prove an increase, gradual 
with hardly an important check, and large to the extent upon the 
whole period of 100,000/. and upwards, in the estimated cost of the 
English prisons in ten years. Of course, coincident with this 
augmentation of expenditure at home, the numbers of our colonial 
convicts has declined; and whereas the prison population in 1849, 
was 5558, the numbers in 1858, were 8582. This fact seems to ac- 
count, in part, for the heavy expenditure in the latter year—though 
only partially,and in appearance. For, if the decade be divided 
into two pericds of five years each, it will be perceived (1) that al- 
though there were 1696 more convicts at home in 1849 than in 1853, 
there was a decreased expenditure in the latter year to the extent of 
13,000/.; and (2) that although the number of convicts in 1854 
lacked only 223 of the number in 1858, yet that the estimated 
charges, in the respective years, increased from 227,000/. to 
286,000/.—to the extent of 60,0007, It is certainly true that the 
numbers in our Government prisons have decreased from 8300 in 
1854, to 7800 in 1857; but this circumstance scarcely can be con- 
sidered satisfactory in a pecuniary point of view, since during the 
same period and coincident with a diminution of the population of 
our gaols, the expenditure has increased by the ated, but steady, 
stages of 227,000/., 254,000/., 277,000/., and 284,0001, In 1858, ac- 
cording to former experience ten years ago, our Government prisons 
are choked with inmates to the extent of 3000 additional ‘convicts, 
and our expenditure has risen proportionately, and to the extent of 
more than 100,000. 

3. The expenses for the maintenance of prisoners convicted by 
juries in the county gaols has increased, with some slight vacillations 
in different years, from 127,1812. in 1849 to 190,023/. in 1858, 

4. The charges for the cost.of transportation have necessarily de- 
clined. The ‘highest sum they reached was 119,230/., and this 
amount was paid in the year 1850, In 1854 the estimates for the 
same object were 92,000/. ; and from this date they steadily declined, 
until in 1857 they reached 43,0002. In 1848 there was.a slight in- 
crease, and the sum voted was 44,7 15/. 

5. And lastly, the expenses of the convict establishment in the 
colonies prove, that although great reductions have taken place in 
these estimates for certain years in the interval between 1849 and 
1858, yet that the cost for the colonial department in the latter year 
exceeds by 26,000/. the charges ten years earlier. These figures 
must’be taken in connexion with those which declared the expenditure 
of the convict ‘establishment ‘at home, before any very definite 
judgment can be formed of the value of either. It might be argued 
—and with justice—that' when ‘the home department of the ‘convict 
services exceeds the average‘of outlay, the establishments abroad 
should at the least retrench their ‘expenditure; and that when the 
number of corivicts at the yg ey was increased, there would be 
a corresponding diminution in the prison population at home. Tbus 
it might be supposed that these numbers and figures would equalize 
themselves, and that the surplus in one hemisphere would counter- 
balance the diminution in the other. Such a ‘supposition, how- 
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ever justly conceived, as far as the expenditure of the services affects 
the question, is altogether negatived by the facts of the case. For 
although, when the estimates for the two services are combined, it 
appears that the general increase in ten years amounts to nearly 
100,000/., yet it does not appear that the expenditure of either de. 
partment—at home or abroad—varies according to the accident of 
numbers. This was sufficiently shown in the case of the English 
convict dépdts:; the anomalies of prison expenditure in the colonies 
are not less glaring or more capable ofexplanation. For example :— 
From 1849 to 1858 the numbers of the convict population in four or 
five of the penal settlements, of Bermuda, Gibraltar, New South 
Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, and West Australia, oscillated’ from 
9,000 to 26,000, and down to 4700. The highest number was 
reached in 1853, where there are stated to have been 20,000 convicts 
in Van Dieman’s Land alone. For this year, the estimates amount 
to 244,000/. ; whilst the charges for 1858, when the number of con- 
victs reached only 4,700, were 225,900/. This proves that, with the 
reduction of population to the extent of 21,300 persons, the estimates 
show a decrease of only 18,000/. or something short of 17s. each 
convict per annum; in other words 18,0002. is the only reduction 
upon 244,000/. when the number of prisoners has been diminished by 
nearly five-sixths. These anomalies appear to culminate in this in- 
stance. A comparison, however, of the estimates of the last five years 
give fresh examples. In 1854 the number of convicts abroad was 
23,800, and the estimated charges for the same year were 342,000/. 
In 1858 the respective figures are 4,700, and 225,900/. Hence a 
reduction of four-fifths in the convict population produces no greater 
than a diminution of about one-third in the convict expenditure. 
Lastly, a comparison of the numbers and cost for the years 1895, 
1856, produce more striking results: since upon a population di- 
minished almost one-half, the decrease in the expense was at most but 
1-27th part of the estimated charges, The numbers in this instance 
were 14,800 convicts in 1855, and 7,800 in 1856; whilst the expen- 
diture in one case was 247,600/. and in the other 286,600/. 

From these statements, drawn as they are from official sources, the 
following is a brief recapitulation. Jt appears, then, that during the 
interval of ten years from the date 1849, the expenditure upon the 
whole of the details voted by Parliament for the Civil Service Esti- 
mates has increased more than 200,000/. This total increase has 
been incurred through the augmentation of the following sources of 
outlay :— 


1. The estimates for the general superintendence 


have increased’ - " = - - - £3,400 
2. The estimates for the government prisons at home ne 
have increased - © ° * ie « «eee 


3. The estimates for the maintenance of prisoners con- 

victed by juries in the county gaols have increased 

4. The estimates for the convict establishment in the . 

colonies have increased ° “ . - - ey 

Whilst the only item which shows a decreased expenditure—an 

this was well nigh unavoidable—is the last and 

5. The estimates for the expenses of transportation oe 

have decreased - - ° ‘ « - » Bhs 


62,000 
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And these augmentations do not include the increased expenditure 
mentioned in the previous letter. 

Only a single additional remark seems to be needful on the above 
figures. The estimates for the Government prisons of Great Britain 
and Ireland have increased 171,000/. in ten years. Of this sum it has 
been shown that, at the least, 100,0007. have been incurred on ace 
count of the English branch of the service alone. The remaining 
71,0007, must be the utmost amount by which the Scotch and Irish 
establishments have assisted to create this alarming increase. It also 
appears that, in the second half of the same decade, the total increase 
of the estimated convict services of the three kingdoms amounted to 
58,0001. Now the commencement of this period synchronises with 
the establishment of the improved system of convict discipline in 
Ireland ; and a reference to the last annual report of the Directors 
of convict prisons in Ireland will prove that, of this augmentation to 
the Civil Service Estimates to the extent of 58,000/., not one fraction 
has been caused by the system adopted in the sister country. On the 
contrary, in addition to several thousands previously saved and in 
expectation of still further reduction in the cost of the convict ser- 
vices, the Directors are enabled to report a diminution in the esti- 
mates to the extent of 12,0007. Hence, whilst the Irish system has 
been the means of saving the country an outlay of 12,000/. a-year, 
the system continued in England has consumed an additional amount 
of 58,0002. 

INQUIRER. 


For No. V. Spectator, see p. clv. 





From the Economist. 
STATISTICS OF THE EXTENT OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


IV. 
(Continued from page xc.) 


Having thus said all that seems needful to be said upon the nu- 
merical aspect, either positive or proportionate, of the criminality 
of England and Wales, viewed in each county as a whole, and in- 
dnund of the prevailing characteristics of the districts, it is 
necessary to consider the caiioet of crime, when these elements are 
taken into account. Of course the great integral division of the 
population is that which separates the town inhabitants: from those 
of the country. The two following tables, then, will indicate similar 
information to that which was in the first instance recorded,—( 1) in 
the case of the county districts apart from the towns, and (2) in the 
case of the borough population of each district apart from the country 
poopee, In the tables the aggregate of results for the several 

oroughs is stated in the case of each county ; since a more minute 
classification, in the present instance, is im ossible, It may be re- 
Pontes that the total number of boroughs with police establishments in 
ingland and Wales is 174. 
H 
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Little would be gained by going over the ground traversed in the 
consideration of any tables which concerned the police districts of 
England and Wales divided arbitrarily into town and county popula- 
tions. The characteristics and mode of life of the inhabitants of 
the various county and borough districts are so diverse, that no 
practical benefit would arise from any classification according to the 
results of crime. Any arrangement that is made must be based, as 
far as possible, upon identity of calling in the different dictricts. Of 
course, the manufacturing and the agricultural are the two main 
callings of the English people. But these are oftentimes mingled in 
the same districts, without a possibility of separation; and mining 
and maritime populations tend to make the arrangement still more 
intricate. The following list, however, partly taken from Mr. Red. 
grave’s labours, and partly supplying what he omitted, will perhaps: 
be of service to judge of the general results of as careful a division 
of the counties population as circumstances permit. This catalogue 
divides the districts into five heads :— 

(1). The Eastern agricultural districts. 

(2). South and South-West agricultural districts. 

(3). Chief Midland agricultural districts. 

(4). Chief manufacturing districts. 

(5). Miscellaneous districts, in which the counties, from geogra- 

phical position, or character of population, do not fali with- 
in the range of the other divisions. 
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Total of the 41 Counties (including the Princi- ¢ 
pality), of England and Wales .. .. __«. |10,948,406 | 144 | 76,010 /182 107,504 
Eastern Agricultural District :—Essex, Norfolk, oo | 13,724 
Suffolk, Lincoln me on ee se «+ | 1,269,908 | 115 10,983 , 
South and South Western Agricultural Dis-~ 13,893 
tricts :—Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset «+ | 1,022,071 | 104 9,774 | 73 
Chief Midland Agricultural Distriets :—Cam- 
bridge, Northampton, Bedford, Herts, Oxford, 
Bucks, Berks .. oe te «> oe “< 
Chief Manufacturing Districts ;—Chester,Derby, 
Durham, Gloucester, Lancashire, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Salop, Stafford, Warwick, Wor. 
cester, York .. ee ee +s e: se 
Remaining Districts :—Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Devon, ee aan! ona Pag | ~~ ey Mon. 
mouth, Northumberland, Rutlaud, Surrey, 
Sussex, Westmorland, Wales... Ss .. | 3,035,738 | 200] 15,147 | 83 36,279 


919,513 | 103 {| 8,890 | 68 13,489 


4,691,176 | 150 | 31,216 155 | 30,119 
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Of these districts, the greatest number of persons proceeded 
against judicially come from the ast, or the miscellaneous division ; 
the largest number of known criminals from the manufacturing 
districts. ‘These results, however, are irrespective of population ; 
and form only a portion of the sum totals, which show 

107,504, as the number of persons proceeded against, and 
_ 76,010, as the number of known criminals, 
in the country districts of England and Wales. When the popu. 
lation of each separate division of counties is taken into account, the 
following results appear :— 

I, The average proportion of known criminals to the entire popu- 
lation of the counties being 1 to 144; the Midland district, 
with proportion of 1 to 103; the South-Western, with 1 to 
104; and the Eastern agricultural district, with 1 to 115, are 
above the average for England and Wales. The manufactu- 
ring and miscellaneous districts, with the respective propor- 
tions of 1 to 150 and 1 to 200, are below the average. 

II, The average proportion of known criminals to the entire popu- 
lation of the country districts is 1 to every 102. Hence, the 
only district wherein the average falls below this point is the 

manufacturing one, the proportion in which is] to 155. The 
proportions in the other districts are, according to their 
position on the list, (1) 1 to 92; (2) 1to73; (3) 1 to 68; (5) 
1 to 83. 

The borough districts require somewhat more elaborate treatment. 
The differences between the various classes of towns are wider, and 
their characteristics are more strongly defined. Hence, to derive 
any practical information of importance from Mr. Redgrave’s statis. 
tics, we must divide the towns according to the prevailing pursuits 
of its inhabitants, and observe the results which their aggregate 
results afford. Of course it will be impossible to arrange the = 
174 towns, which possess a police force, under any number of heads, 
however numerous. We must determine the number of divisions 
we propose to make, and then group around them the more im- 
portant boroughs of each class. Eight divisions will almost prove 
an exhaustive arrangement of the various classes of English towns 
and cities; and a total of fifty-five boroughs, divided between these 
eight different classes, will supply data sufficient from which to obtain 
such practical conclusions as the results supply. The eight divisions 
Mr. Redgrave classifies as follows :— 

(1). The Metropolis. 

(2). Pleasure towns. 

(3). Commercial ports. paves 

(4). Towns dependent on agricultural districts. 

(5). Seats of cotton and linen manufacture. 

(6). Seats of woollen and worsted manufacture. 

(7). Seats of small and mixed textile manufacture. 

(8). Seats of the hardware manufacture. 

The towns included under this classification—and the statistics of 

erime they afford —will appear from the following table: — 
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Total of the 173 towns in England and Wales in 
which Police Establishments exist (excluding 
the Metropolis) .. “es oe ee oe «» | 4,496,413 |103 } 43,621 | 21 | 918,057 
The Metropolis (including the City) oe ++ | 2,045,650 |178 | 14,291 | 23 | 108,931 
Pleasure Towns ;—Brighton, Bath, Dover, Leam- 
ington, Gravesend, Scarborough, Ramsgate .. 197,960 | 94} 2,085| 48] 4111 
Commercial Ports:—Liverpool, Bristol, New- 
castle-on- Tyne, Hull, Sunderland,Southampton, 
Swansea, Yarmouth, Tynemouth,South Shields | 905,820 | 93 | 9,674 | 29 | 31,253 
Towns dependent on Agricultural Districts:— 
Ipswich, Exeter,Reading, Shrewsbury, Lincoln, 
Winchester, Hereford, Bridgewater... a 160,557 | 78 | 2,056 | 48 | 3,337 
Seats of Cotton and Linen Manufacture ;—Man- 
chester, Preston, Salford, Bolton, Stockport, 
Oldham, Blackburn, Wigan, Staleybridge, 
Ashton under-Lyne .. ee os aii an 758,183 154 | 4,910 | 29 | 26,284 
Seats of the Woollen and Worsted Manufacture ;— 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Rochdale, Hudders. 
field, Kiddersminster.. on a od A 380,860 {175 | 2,168 | 48 | 7,807 
Seats of the small and mixed Textile Manufac. 
tures ;—Norwich, Nottingham, Derby, Mac- 
clesfield, Coventry, Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Congleton a m as oe = _ 263,984 [113 | 2,329 | 49 | 5,313 
Seats of the Hardware Manufacture :—Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Wolverhampton .,. oa & 418,140 | 47 8,729 | 41 10,224 








The Metropolitan district, as containing a population distinct from 
all others, is placed in the above table in a class by itself. The 
averages for the other 173 borough police towns are (1) for the pro- 
portion of the criminal classes to the population 1 to 103, (2) for 
the proportion of persons proceeded against to population 1 to 21. 
Hence we find— 

I. With regard to the recognised criminal classes, __ 

That the chief seats of the hardware manufacture, with a propor- 
tion of 1 to 47 ; the towns dependent on agricultural districts, with 
1 to 78; the commercial ports, with 1 to 93; the pleasure towns, 
with 1 to 94; are above the average for the boroughs of England 
and Wales : and P 

That the following classes are below the average: the seats : 
small textile factories, with a proportion of 1 to 113; of cotton * 
linen, with 1 to 154; of woollen and worsted, with | to 175; and the 
Metropolis with a proportion of 1 to 178. 5 

II. With regard to the proportionate numbers of persons pro- 
ceeded against 

The different classes arrange themselves according to the fg) 
ing scale :—(1) London proceeds against 1 person in every 233; hs 
the commercial ports and the seats of cotton manufacture, aga 
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} in 29; (3) the seats of hardware factories against 1 in 41; (4) 
pleasure towns, agricultural towns, and seats of woollen manufacture, 
against 1 in 48; (5) and seats of textile manufacture against 1 in 49. 

It is impossible to form any definite idea of the extent of crime in 
the large towns from a consideration only of the results of any single 
class, however well arranged. Taken town by town, the figures of 
the returns become more well defined than in the aggregate ;— 
and hence may be more completely realised by those who study them. 


With a view to supply this want, a table has 


een prepared, in which 


three towns from each of the seven more important districts has been 


selected, that the results may be seen, individually, at a glance 


































































































E eZ 3 a 3 No. of Persons pro- 
g iS F225 |.~ &3/-—ceeded against for— 
= 2 ~ o ep > ‘he 3 
> — Base |255 os . 
Towns. 25 {2 | #dod jePaife] Ps 
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IL._—PLeAsurRE Towns. 
Leamington | eed ine 15,600 | 21 118 88 75 54 255 809 
Scarborough eee 13,000 | 18] 385 49 28 | 11 326 837 
Ramsgate ° 11,400! 15] 116 27 11 8 173 181 
III.—ComMerciAL Ports 
Severna ae. ie, es 374,400 | 973 | 3,330 | 1,477 | 5,012 | 2,968 | 39,740 4 33,708 
Bristol .. ele 4s ee | 138,000 | 302 978 377 953} 269 403 | 4,434 
Hull .. aa “s ai 82,600 | 122 9631 403 180 184| 2,892] 3,076 
IV.—Towns DEPENDENT ON AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 
Ipswich .. wa ‘- iis 82,700] 34] 285 67 | 3880); 110 812 922 
Exeter vita ae 82,800] 271 544 63 871 651 273] 388 
Shrewsbury .. w«.  «. | 19,600] 23] 140} 38] 19] 19] 685) 554 
V.—SEaATs oF CoTTon AND LineEN MANUFACTURE. 
Manchester .. end ote 303,300 | 6051 2,619] 941 | 6,591] 1,749; 8,951 1 10,700 
Preston ... ‘obs oe ee 69,500 | 42] 454] 109 599 277} 1,984] 2,261 
Salford ee ee eee 87,500 95 415 146 1,017 200 1,771 1,971 
VI.—SeEats oF WooLLEN AND WorsTED MANUFACTURE. 
Leeds a lua ida 172,200 | 221} 1,168 | 41541,053] 686 8,431] 4,117 
Bradford na os eee | 108,700 | 116 886 97 104 110} 1,018; 1,128 
Halifax ‘ei ie te 83,500 | 35 154 60 62 501 521 571 
VIIL.—SgEaAts oF THE SMALL AND Mrixep TEXTILE. 
Nottingham... os. ase | 57,400] 85] 426] 137] 291] 147] 977) 1,124 
Macclesfield ... inal ma 89,000 | 20 146 43 127 91] 404 495 
Coventry eee so CO ee 86,200 35 890 43 20 25 877 902 
VIIL—SgEaAtTs OF THE HARDWARE MANUFACTURE, 
Birmingham ae enig 232,800 | 378 16,45) 844) 2,659] 1,044] 3,285] 4,329 
Sheffield ... nee ial 15,300 180 778 | 18 | 453} 283} 4,121} 4,404 
i 49,900 ; 6211,536] 208 638 178} 2,312! 2,491 





Wolverhampton 


In order to make similar returns to those which go before for the 
county districts apart from the boroughs, and for the towns distinct 
from the rural population, it only remains to give an abstract of two 
tables which it is needless to produce in detail. These tables show 
comparatively what has been stated in the case of the 41 police dis. 


tricts of England and Wales, the proportions, namely, to the respecs 
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tive populations, of the police force, of the number of known criminals, 
and of the number of persons proceeded against judicially :— 


No. of 

No. of No. of Persons 

the Police. known Criminals. proceeded 

41 Police Districts, Town and County, against. 


in England and Wales .,,...sccocccoe 21M 888 ccsccccceee LiN 137 cccoooe Lin 4] 
40 County Police Districts,..,...0.ccccsccrens ™ 15875 cossecsecee = 144 coeroree — 109 
174 Town Police Districts Seereereeeescveserese aad 576 000 ce0 peccee - 119 eeseceee — 21 


This portion of the subject may be concluded with a summary of 
those tables which record the extent of crime in the aggregate, in 
the various districts of England and Wales. — 

I. Of crime according to sex, in which case round numbers will 

be used :— 





No. of the -———-— No. of Persons proceeded against for-——_—_, 
—— known Crimi- Indictable Summary 
nal Classes. Offences. Offences. Total. 





Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.}| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. 
40 County Districts} 55,600 | 20,000 | 10,000 2,000 77,600 | 18,000 | 87,600} 20,000 
174 Town Districts} 26,000 | 33,000 | 12,000 6,000 | 242,000 | 66,000 | 254,200 | 72,000 








41 Town & County} 81,600 | 53°000 | 22,000 | 8,000 | 319,800 | 84,000 | 842,000 | 92,000 
































II, Of crime independent of sex; and here definite numbers will 
be employed :— 





‘No. of Persons pro- 
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40 County Police Districts |10948406} 7962] 76010} 9,901] 17575 11904) 95600) 107504 
174 Borough Police Dis- 





tTICtS sssseceesesees-e | 70420683} 12294] 58912] 15219] 40293 18554 308434 326988 








Total of Police Districts 
Town and County si 17927609; 20256/134922 |25120 57868 80458 404034 434492 


























For No. V. of The Economist, see p. cxli. Inquirer, 





The following from Zke New-York Times of December 24th, 
18859, is most interesting :— 
INCIDENTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
SCENES IN THE DAILY LIFE OF YOUNG NEW-YORK. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 


Comparatively few of your readers can know anything of the great 
life of poverty underneath the surface of society in this City. [tis 
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difficult to imagine that there are so many hundreds and _ thousands, 
who rise up in the morning and know not where they shall sleep at 
night, or where they shall get their bread for the day. 

It is hardest of all to think of a child, homeless, in a whole city 
full. 

Let any one of your readers fancy one of the bright-eyed little 
fellows at his own table or the sweet little girls that make the house 
merry to him, really Aving on the street, wandering about and begging 
bread at rich men’s doors, laying the weary young head on straw, in 
some open box, shivering in wintry storms, and bedraggled and 
muddy, and wet and hungry—then he would appreciate what so many 
little creatures go through with in New-York. 

Our office is thronged now with houseless and needy children, 
begging for food, or clothes, or work. Butitis not alone poverty 
that drives them to seeek a home in our Society. Many of them 
are really anxious to do better in life. Sometimes parents, too poor 
to support them, bring them to us, fearing the dangers of the street. 
A good instance of this occurred lately. A remarkably bright, in- 
telligent little fellow was sent by the Society to the West. He seemed 
much superior to the usual class of street boys, and the employer not 
understanding why his mother should bave sent him to the country, 
wrote to ask her what inducements had been applied to her to gain 
her consent. . She answered that the inducements were a half a dozen 
words she had heard fromthe lad. In speaking of three of his inti- 
mate companions, he had said that one had already been sent to the 
House of Refuge, another to the Penitentiary, and another to Sing 
Sing. This was warning enough to her. She hastened to the office 
with the boy. How many lads who would have been thieves, or bur- 
glars, or vagrants in the City, have thus been started on new courses ! 

We have now been at work nearly seven years, and can begin to 
see the permanent effects of our system. During this Winter, a street 
boy who was sent out by us six years ago, has returned to visit us. 
He is now a respectable young man, member of the Methodist Church, 
having a little property of his own, and he desired to take a homeless 
boy from the office to bring up for an industrious life, even as he 
himself had been aided by others. 

We hear from some others of the boys who are teachers, others 
farmers, others manufacturing workmen, telegraph operators, and in 
every sort of useful and active business. They are generally ab- 
sorbed into the country communities, so that no one knows that they 
ever came from a charitable society. ‘ouiehe yarns 

Many of the girls are married, and settled in respectable situations 
in life. 

Perhaps many of your young readers, in these happy Christmas 
days, as they gather about the bright firesides, and enjoy the good 
things from so many kind hands, would like to feel that they were 
making a merry Christmas for some little hungry and houseless child, 
and would give the best of all gifts at this season, the money which 
will send him to a good home. Surely the Christmas meal would be 
happier, to think that the hungry and deserted were having a brighter 
day for their little gifts. How many, perhaps, would like to give 
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clothes, or bedding, or food—even old garments would make many 
comfortable in this cold season. 

To show what is really the need among this class, I add some simple 
sketches, taken from our journal of the children who come in such 
numbers to our office. They are not different from hundreds we have 
on our books, and we give them almost in the language in which they 
told their own stories. 

Who that is fortunate will be willing to reach out a hand to these 
little unfortunate ones ? 


THE LITTLE ENGLISH ORPHAN. 


May 11, 1859.—A little good-humored boy, very frank and pre. 
possessing in his manner, presented himself to-day at the office to ask 
for a home in the country. Wu1iram is an orphan boy. Was born 
in London, Father died in England, and mother in America about 
nine months ago. She had been a good mother, for she had never 
put a step-father over him. Stayed all round every where he could; 
had often no place to stay in. Sometimes slept outside a saloon near 
the Bowery on straw. The rain sometimes came down and wetted 
him. Other boys used to sleep ‘with him on'the straw. They had 
another companion, a little black dog, that used to sleep next the 
wall. He did not care to go round like the boys to hunt up “his 
grub,” so the little dog died of starvation, for he couldn’t be got to 
move out of the bed of straw. Wu xy went round to “ make money.” 
Sometimes sold wood, sometimes sold the Express, sometimes, but not 
often, blackened boots. Worked on a farm fora short time, and was 
said to be very smart. Used to milk the cow and drive her out to pas- 
ture. He heard at last of the Newsboys’ Lodging-house in this way, 
He heard some of the newsboys talking in the streets about the Lodg- 
ing-house. He followed one of them, and asked Mr. O’Connor'’s per- 
mission to stay, and this having been given, he had a comfortable 
supper of bread and coffee. His hair is red and cut short; he wears 
an old blue jacket half denuded of its sleeves, and pants which des- 
cend very little below his knees. 

He was sent to a good home in the West with Mr. O’Connor. 


A DESERTED BOY. 


Sept. 30.—Simon O'N. is a Dublin boy, about 14 years of age. 
Father died about four months ago. Mother took in washing after 
father died, but was unable to get along. Simon was always too 
small to work at anything, so sometimes he stayed at home and 
sometimes he went to school. Mother thought she would get along 
better if she should have another husband, so she entertained 4 
strong notion of getting married. So, what does she do, but i 
Sron one day in a grocery-store with a basket of clothes she _ 
washed and ironed, and made herself scarce at once. She went 0 
he was sure, (here he shook his head in a positive manner, ) ee 
married—she had told the neighbours she wouldn’t be long a w! on 
She had sold out her furniture before this. Srmon left the clot ms 
with the gentleman to whom they belonged. Srmon was sure Sit 
had no natural affection. ‘She didn’t care much about me, anyhow, 
said he, 
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When he found that mother had disappeared to a certainty, he 
was quite perplexed what to do; he had no home—night came on 
—he had no friends in New-York; he was hungry and weary. He 
has two uncles, but one of them is foreman and the other moulder in 
a brick-yard up the country. Srmon went to a station-house for 
lodging, and slept there. Next day he went over to Brooklyn, and 
got work in a glass-house, but having no shoes, the hot glass burned 
his feet; he left, after the third night, came over to New-York the 
day before yesterday, and found out the Newsboys’ Lodging-house, 
Simon had only an old check shirt and pair of dirty pants for clothes, 
His face is browned by the weather ; he has bright eyes. 


A LITTLE SLEEPER-OUT IN COW BAY. 


Oct. 13, 1859,—Dantex O’H., a pale-faced, dark-eyed boy, about 
12 years of age, was brought to the office this afternoon by a com- 
panion, another homeless lad who found his way hither yesterday 
morning. Danteu’s face is sharp and expressive, but his manner is 
innocent. The following is his story in his own words ; 

‘‘IT was born in Henry-street, New-York. Father died a year 
and three months ago, but mother is only three months dead. Father 
used to make candles, and poor mother, after his death, used to work 
on a machine to support me. My brothers, two little fellows, died 
before her. When she died, I had no place to live in. I slept about 
sometimes in the markets. I often thought of my mother when I 
lay down in these sort of places ; not so often of my father, for he 
once cleared me out. The way of it was, mother wished to keep me 
at school; father wished to have me doing something to get money, 
and turned me out at last in spite of mother. Then I went about 
selling songs, and spent a good deal of my time round the old Bow- 
ery theatre ; sometimes I used to go in to the play; I slept everywhere, 
There is a place about the Five Points called Cow Bay, I was 
brought there to sleep one night by another boy. An ugly place I 
soon found it to be. We sleptin a little alley on some wet straw. I 
was wakened up often by fighting men in the old houses around. I 
slept there a good many times. By and bye I missed some of the 
boys from Cow Bay. I couldn’t tell what became of them. I heard 
some of ’em got prisoned, and others went to sleep somewheres else, 
I went home to mother when father was sick. Soon after mother 
died, and then I was homeless again. I slept last night on a hay. 
stack in Brooklyn. Don’t know where I should sleep to-night if I 


hadn’t come here.” 
This little fellow was neatly dressed and washed and sent off to a 


country home. 

He was sent to a home in the West. He has good deal of natural 

intelligence, and we believe he will do well in his new home. 
A LITTLE WANDERER. 

Oct. 20, 1859.—Epwarp F——, a wretched little boy 11 years 
old, was sent to the office from the Newsboys’ Lodging-house. He 
lost his parents about six months ago. ‘* When father was gone,” 
said he, “1 began to have my hard times. I sometimes went all day 
without anything to eat, and at nights I slept in old wagons, under 
stoops and in coal boxes. I had no bed for a long time. At first I 
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thought this very hard, but by and by, when I got used to it, I didn’t 
cry or fret so much aboutit. I always slept alone. Other boys had 
places where they lay together, but I always found a place—a wagon 
or coal box—for myself. Sometimes I made pennies by carrying 
little things for people, and then had a dinner or a supper. Some. 
times I worked for a woman as a water carrier, and sometimes I got 
clothes from her. When mother was alive I used to go to school.” 
This sharp little fellow wore an old dirty gray jacket, with the sleeves 
hanging from his elbows, 

Little Eddie is now doing well with a Western farmer. C. L. B., 
No. 11, Clinton Hall, Astor-place, : 





We take the following from the Bristo? Mirror of Decem- 
ber 81st, 1859 :— 


THE THREATENED INVASION. 
(To the Editor of the Bristol Mirror.) 


Sir—Having on a former occasion been indulged by the insertion 
in your valuable journal of a few remarks on Ship Reformatories 
being established for reclaiming juvenile delinquents, 1 beg to solicit 
further space to enable me to call attention to one of the results, 
then of a secondary character, which was expected to arise from the 
adoption of such an establishment near Bristol. The question then 
under consideration was ‘* What shall be done to reclaim and make 
useful to society the little street ‘ Arab?’” I ventured to suggest 
the Training Ship as a Reformatory, in which his mind would find 
occupation, and he would be led to experience the advantages of a 
life of honesty and industry, contrasted with that he had formerly 
led of idleness and peculation, and consequently in the endurance of 
pains and penalties, and attempted to point out the advantages which 
would result therefrom to the Royal Navy and the mercantile marine 
of the eountry, in the creation of a large supply of good and efficient 
seamen suitable for both services. One of the principal arguments 
in objection to such a scheme was founded on the resistance which 
might be offered by seamen generally to the introduction of convicted 
criminals on board their ships, and the want of confidence on the 
part of owners and captains in the employment of such culprits, how- 
ever much their advanced years and experience may have obliterated 
the sins of their extreme youth. But the question now arises, “ How 
can we most effectually resist an attempted invasion ?” which, in my 
opinion, means, how can we most readily and eccnomically man our 
fleets on an emergency arising with trained seamen? If we reject 
the services of the hardy, active, daring, and ever-alert street-nuts- 
ance, for possessing qualities which, while they are invaluable in the 
man-of-war’s man, are otherwise a nuisance to the police, a trouble 
to the Bench, and a terror to society at large, it becomes our duty 7 
provide sailors from some other source, and the trainin ship, 
humbly conceive, is indispensable in every large port for the recep 
tion of lads from 13 to 18 years of age. The question, “ Is there 
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danger abroad ?” is already energetically answered in the formation 
of Rifle and Artillery Corps, throughout the width and breadth of 
the land, proving that courage is still an inherent quality of the 
Briton, and the questions which arise are how, when, and where can 
that courage be most effectually employed, and while every man 
is, very properly, prepared to protect the land itself from invasion, 
we must not forget the examples set by us by the most successful for 
our warrivrs; we must meet the enemy, not wait for him, and in 
addition to our strong reserves at home we must still be pre-eminent 
at sea, the *‘ bull dogs” of the enemy must never be within speaking- 
distance of our homes or colonies, The navy, then, the real bulwark 
of England’s wealth and power, must not be weakened in its re- 
sources ; our fleets must not go to sea half manned, as they are 
stated to have done during the Russian war, while every port in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, may have the means of largely con- 
tributing towards a full complement through the medium of a train. 
ng ship judiciously placed by the Government in their vicinities. 
The Government is using every exertion to increase the number of 
their vessels, but men must also be obtained; and the means at pre- 
sent employed, of ofering large bounties, materially increases the 
taxation of the country, and injures the merchant service by with- 
drawing valuable hands, whilst no adequate provision is made to 
supply the deficiency. In former wars the navy was principally re- 
cruited from the coasting trade of the country, where the most use- 
ful sailors are tobe obtained. Now, in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of railways and steam vessels, that branch of trade is much 
decreased and still decreasing; the country, therefore, must 
look elsewhere in future for supplying its deficiencies in cases 
of emergency. Why, then, should not cities and towns having ports, 
assist the Government by converting old ships, fit for no other pur- 
pose, into Training Schools for marine purposes, with a view to sup- 
ply the fleet with the sinews necessary for making it effectual, I trust 
that Bristol will not be bezind Liverpool in thus advancing this un- 
dertaking ; three ships are already in use in that port, one as a re- 
formatory, a second for the education of gentlemen’s sons, and, as 
reported by the press, a third for the reception and instruction of 
post lads in a seafaring life. Let Bristol imitate her rival, and take 

er share in upholding on every side the powerful influence of the 
British ensign, Let our Merchant Princes, our Town Council, our 
Chambers of Commerce, and our Magistracy, lend a helping hand 
by forming a committee for carrying out this work, and making ap- 
plication to the Government for a suitable vessel and a sufficient 
number of pensioners for instructing the boys. 

A ship of this description at Kingroad would doubtless attract 
many lads from the many large schools with which this city abounds 
who may be desirous of following the maritime profession, Our in- 
dustrial and ragged schools would provide a supply of hardy and 
active lads, who, assisted by education, would rapidly rise in their 
adopted profession. Bristol and its suburbs would probably, in a 
short time, furnish 500 of such boys, ready and willing to profit by 
the Training Ship. Trusting this important subject will not be lost 
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sight of by the citizens of Bristol and the country at large, and that 
all will see the necessity of availing themselves of every means in 
their power for strengthening our wooden walls so as to keep the 
would-be-invader from the shores of Old England and her colonies, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Freverick Nextson Warkins. 
Wapping, Dec. 26th, 1859. 





We beg attention to the following most important letter :— 
REFORMATION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN, 
St. Kevin's Reformatory, Glencree, Jan, 18th. 


Sir—I trust I may be permitted to make a few observations re- 
lative to the carrying out of the new law enacted by parliament, for 
the repression of juvenile delinquency in Ireland. The inquiry has 
often been made by intelligent visitors to the Reformatory at Glen- 
cree, ‘‘ Whether any rule or principle be recognised for determining 
the periods of detention of juveniles committed by judges and 
magistrates to Reformatory Institutions? Is such period regulated 
by the age of the delinquent, by the nature of the offence, of the 
number of previous offences, or the length of time during which the 
juvenile may have been addicted to vice? Are the characters of 
parents or the want of parents to be considered, and do these cir- 
cumstances, as far as they may exist in each particular case, influence 
the sentence of a juvenile committed to a Reformatory ?” Without 
pretending to answer these inquiries, I think it may be useful to 
point attention to the diversity at present existing, as to periods of 
detention, between this and other countries where such institutions 
are in operation. The number of boys at present detained in St. 
Kevin's Reformatory amounts to 100, and of these 22 are sentenced 
to five year, 26 to four years, 46 to three years, four to two years, 
and two to one year’s detention. It would appear from this state- 
ment that the period of three years is that which is most generally 
deemed sufficient for the reformation of youthful offenders in this 
country. Iam not acquainted with the statistical details of other 
Reformatories now in operation in Ireland, but I believe they are, in 
proportion to the number of inmates, similar to those of St. Kevins 
at Glencree. In England the preference appears to be given to 1s; a 

eriods of detention. According to the last report of the Marke 
Weighton Reformatory, in Yorkshire, out of 86 boys 48 were to 
be detained for five years, 27 for four years, seven for three This 
four for two years, and not one for any shorter period of time. ha 
I believe, may also be taken as a sample, ceteris paribus, of the statis- 
tical results of reformatories in the neighbouring country, and eee 
to show that the longest time permitted by the law is, in the os orf 
of cases, deemed necessary for securing the permanent ae armel 
aboy. Iffrom England we turn our attention to the A a 4 
where the reformatory system has been much longer in operation’, 
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we shall observe a still more striking difference. At the largest 
Reformatory in France, viz., Baurecueil, near Aix, in Provence, the 
number of boys therein detained amounts to 750; and whilst the 
great majority are in for periods exceeding five years, a very large 
number are sentenced to be detained for eight and even ten years, 
whilst not a single boy has been committed for a less period than 
four years. In England and France the juveniles committed for the 
longer periods are always those who have been during a considerable 
time engaged in criminal pursuits, it being rightly considered that 
habits which have been nurtured by years of vicious indulgence, are 
only to be counteracted by corresponding long periods of salutary 
training. In Ireland, however, I have not been able hitherto to dis- 
cover any such relation between the previous offences of a boy and 
his term of detention, at least in the majority of cases, excepting in 
the instances of boys sent to St. Kevin’s from Belfast, all of whom 
have been sentenced to the longest periods, five years. When we 
consider the difficulties of the work to be accomplished in reforming 
juvenile criminals, viz., the religious and moral training of those who 
have been, generally speaking, for several years engaged in evil pur- 
suits, unaccustomed to control of any kind, except when immured 
within the walls of a prison—the imparting of a knowledge of some 
useful trade or business which may fit them to earn the bread of 
honesty in after-life—the communication of knowledge sufficient to 
elevate their ideas of enjoyment above those resulting from the grati- 
fication of the sensual appetite—I think it is most desirable that as 
long a period as possible should be allowed for the completion of this 
work, and I feel convinced that it cannot be effectually done in cases 
where the sentence secures only a detention of one, two, or even three 
years in a Reformatory. I have been lately assured that in one 
of the best managed institutions in England the director has become 
so convinced of his inability to do permanent good in cases wherein 
boys have been committed for short periods, that he now invariably 
rejects all who are proposed to him for a shorter term than four years 
of detention. How is it possible to teach a boy a trade by which he 
may afterwards maintain himself, in the short space of one, two, or 
even three years. If, moreover, the juvenile, on leaving the Refor- 
matory, be not thoroughly reformed, is it not almost certain that the 
good impressions he may have received will soon be effaced; that he 
will ultimately return to his former pursuits, and that the public will 
conclude from his relapse that the new system of reforming youth in 
institutions like the one committed to my charge has proved a failure. 
I cannot but attribute the astonishing results achieved by French 
Reformatories to the really permanent reformation which long periods 
of detention have enabled the managers to secure to those placed 
under their care, and I shall rejoice if the practice, which has worked 
so beneficially in countries where the reformatory system is so well 
understood, be adopted in Ireland with a similar prospect of success. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis J. Lyncu, O.M.I. 
Director of St. Kevin’s Reformatory. 
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We are indebted to the Western Daily Press of Dec. 
13, 1859, for the following :— 


RecrEaTION FoR Boys arrer Work-time.—A laudable effort is 
about to be made by a philanthropic clergyman of the metropolis to 
establish a small institution for the amusement and recreation of 
operative youths in the evening, after the hours of work, in the hope 
that its counteracting influence may induce boys to renounce those 
less innocent places of resort known to the police as penny theatres 
and ‘*gaffs.” It is intented, at Christmas, to open a room in the 
west central district, and therein to provide means of amusement, 
including games of chess and draughts, music and singing, exhibitions 
of various kinds, and interesting lectures. The musical department 
will, it is understood, be conducted for the most part by amateurs, 
ladies and gentlemen, who have kindly undertaken to perform oc- 
easionally at stated intervals. The founder of this new Boys’ Home is 
the Rev. Henry White, Associate of King’s College and Chaplain of 
the Savoy, and his plan is approved, sanctioned, and we believe 
patronised by the Bishop of London and other influential personages. 
The pecuniary burden will be borne by Mr White himself. 


Tue Rerormatory Movement.—It appears from an official 
statement submitted to the Suffolk quarter sessions that since the 
establishment of a reformatory establishment for juvenile offenders 
in that county, at the close of 1855, fifty-five individuals have been 
admitted—viz., forty-four from Suffolk, three from Essex, one from 
Norfolk, four from Cambridgeshire, one from Surrey, and two from 
other reformatories. The number of young persons at present in the 
reformatory is twenty-five, twenty-nine having been discharged and 
one having died. Of the twenty-nine discharged, eight have obtained 
situations, four have joined the army, four have entered the navy, two 
have emigrated, ten have been sent back to their parents, and one 
was sent to another school. Only four were re-committed, and from 
twenty-six satisfactory accounts have been received. Sir KE. C. 
Kerrison, M.P., has taken an active part in the management of the 
institution. , 


VALUE OF REFORMATORIES. 
DECREASE OF JUVENILE COMMITTALS. 
The following letter, from the Chaplain of the County Gaol, 
addressed to the Magistrates of the County of Durham, will be read 


with great interest. 
Durham, Oct. 1859. 


GenTLEMEN,—The annexed table shows a decrease since last year 


in the number of committals, yet, still as comparing the amount of 
eneral re- 


crime with that of former years, it presents you with ag 

sult that is far from satisfactory. x 
In 1854, for instance, the number of committals was 17/64, ant 

this year 2610, being an increase of 846. ; 
Table showing the number of committals for the last two years: 





1858. 1859. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Adults summary 1609 593 1388 16] 
Juveniles do. . 203 45 165 60 
For Trial . . 289 236 


2739 2610 
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The table has one altogether cheering aspect, in showing a decrease 
in the number of boys committed ; a decrease which is clearly attri- 
butable to the strict carrying out of the Act empowering you to send 
offenders of this class to Reformatories. And we must not limit the 
good thus attained to the mere lessening of the number of youthful 
delinquents ; it tends also, and that most obviously, to thin the ranks 
of confirmed travelling thieves. As some confirmation of this I 
may state that during the few years of my chaplaincy to your gaol, 
while there has been an increase in the total amount of prisoners, 
there has been a decided diminution in the class of professional 
thieves, so that the counties of Durham and Northumberland have 
abundant reason to be satisfied with the step takenin providing a 
Reformatory for boys. The work, however, must still be looked 
upon as incomplete until a similar Institution is provided for girls, a 
class of prisoners which constitutes at present our chief difficulty. 
For want of such an Institution the kindest and most liberal inten- 
tions in behalf of poor neglected female children are continually 
obliged, with whatever regret, to be laid aside, our present cir- 
cumstances being such as to give them no opportunity of issuing in 
practical benefit. We have, it is true, the Refuge, but its usefulness 
is chiefly limited to an older and better instructed class than that 
with whose cause we are now concerned. The Refuge, as its name 
implies, meets the case of those who only want a temporary home ; 
the numerous class of young women, who not wholly uninstructed in 
mind, nor altogether degraded in feeling, would upon leaving the 
prison be cast upon the world, without friends or resources, to sink 
to utter ruin. Our aim in the Refuge is to extend a helping hand to 
such of these as at least wish to help themselves, to give them time to 
establish the beginnings of afresh character, and by providing them 
with clothes, with a service, and the assurance of protection as long 
as they continue to deserve it, to give them the material for a second 
start in life. And this aim, it is evident, falls far short of what 
many who pass under our hands require. It is not mere help and 
encouragement to a better way of life that the criminal, boy or girl, 
stands in need of; their case demands time, coercion, a course of 
discipline, into which something of the element of punishment enters ; 
and, without a place where a system of this kind can be carried out, 
little can be done for a class whose case so imperatively calls upon us 
for sympathy. So long as the Sunderland Reformatory was open to 
girls our difficulty was greatly lessened ; it now presses upon ;us so 
severely that the friends of unfortunate children feel that the time 
has come for urging the immediate supplying of a want that has 
made itself so deeply felt. Were a Female Reformatory School 
instituted, I feel no doubt of its happy consequences being gradually, 
I may almost say being immediately, visible to all those who take an 
interest in the improvement of degraded and unhappy youth. Young 
girls would be checked in the beginning of a life of crime, and if 
their parents were dealt with as they have been in the strictly parallel 
case of boys sent to our Reformatories—either made to contribute to 
their maintenance there, or themselves committed to gaol, we should 
quickly see less carelessness in their children’s training, or at = | 
rate, less open encouragement on their part toward a course of evil. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


The enlargement of your prison has tended much to the strictness 
of discipline, and prevented much of the contamination necessarily 
consequent on having large numbers in close association. ; 

THE CHAPEL, 

The services in the chapel have been by many attended with interest, 
and by almost all with decorum. 

THE SCHOOLS. 

The teachers have been, as in former years, very attentive to their 
duties, and their instructions have been in general received with 
pleasure, and in many cases marked with an evident amount of 
improvement in knowledge. 

INCREASE OF CRIME, 

The increase of crime is mainly to be traced to a want of careful 
moral, and definite religious training. Very many of our prisoners 
have scarcely any knowledge of the necessity of Divine help, and are 
still less aware of the advantage of seeking it through any defined 
and regular system. Much of our crime is doubtless to be attributed 
to the use of intoxicating liquors, though this is, and in a far greater 
degree than is usually admitted, more often the consequence than the 
cause of a life of crime. But as I have endeavoured to show my 
views on this subject on former occasions, I shall not now trouble 
you further than to draw your attention to tables xx., xxxiil., and 


xxv., in the appendix. 
ALAN GREENWELL, 
Chaplain to the Durham County Gaol and House of Correction. 


To the Magistrates of the County of Durham. 








THE SALTLEY REFORMATORY. 


The seventh annual meeting of the friends and supporters" of this 
Institution was held in the Music Hall, Birmingham, on Tuesday 
evening, January 15th, under the presidency of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot. There were also present Lord Lyttelton, Lord Calthorpe, 
the Right Hon. CB. Adderley, M.P., Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Mayor, 
M. D. Hill, Esq., Q C., Recorder, Sir John Ratcliff, T. C. S. Kynnersley, 
Esq., Alderman Sturge, J. F. Ledsam, T. ‘Bagnall, James Lloyd, and 
Charles Ratcliff, Esqrs., the Revds. W. Glover, J. ‘T. Burt, J. H. Burges, 
C. Brittain, Dr. Mackenzie, and G. B. Porteous, Dr. Melson, Dr. Flem- 
ing, Mr. W. Morgan, Mr. Jacob Phillips, Mr. Charles Reeves, Mr. J. R, 
Boyce, Mr. J. C. Woodhill, Mr. W. Tarleton, Mr. J. Wright, Mr. J. 
Palmer, Mr. J. Jones, and Councillor Maher.—Letters of apology had 
been received from the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Leigh, Viscount Ingestre, 
M.P., the Hon. and Rev. G. M. Yorke, Sir John Pakington, M.P., Dr. 
Birt Davies (enclosing a donation of two guineas), the Revds. Sydney 
Turner, J. B. Marsden, F. Williams, I. C. Barrett, W. Cockin, and J. 
Gill, E. Scott, Charles Shaw and W. Middlemore, Esqrs., W. Scholefield, 
Esq., M.P., and Mr. J. W. Whateley.—The Rev. W. Gover having 
opened the meeting with prayer, 

Mr. W. Morgan, one of the Hon. Secretaries, read the annual Report, 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

The Committee congratulated the subscribers on the satisfactory run 
pletion of the new or ‘ Staffordshire wing” of the Refurmatory, by whic 
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they were enabled to afford accommodation for double the number of 
inmates hitherto provided for. The warmest thanks of the Society were 
due to the Earl of Lichfield and the Magistrates and gentry of Stafford. 
shire, through whose munificence this work had been accomplished. 
The foundation-stone of the new wing was laid in September last, by the 
Hon. Mrs. Adderley, and in December the works were completed, the 
result being not only an increase of accommodation, but of comfort and 
convenience to the inmates generally. ‘The total outlay had been 826/., 
of which Messrs. Webster, the contractors, had received 6002. from the 
special fund (collected for the purpose by the Earl of Lichfield), leaving 
2261. now due, exclusive of the architect’s commission and the eost of 
fittings, furniture, &c., for which purposes further donations were 
solicited. The enlargement of the Institution had led the Committee to 
consider the question of the comparative advantages of the different 
branches of industrial pursuits, and they had arrived at a decided opinion 
in favour of agricultural labour, and had made arrangements for occupy- 
ing an additional plot of land, which they hoped to bring under efficient 
cultivation. A carpenter would also be employed to work on the premises 
in making such furniture as may be required, and to instruct the boys. 
Both these arrangements had been made with the sanction of the Govern. 
ment Inspector, the Rev. Sydnéy Turner, who had also examined the 
boys in November last, and reported of them most favourably, as had 
also the Earl of Lichfield, E. Scott, Esq., and the Rev. C. Worgan. The 
Committee next directed attention to the necessity for an investigation 
being made, prior to a boy’s committal, as to the ability of his parents 
or guardians to contribute towards his support. The Inspector last year 
recovered 361. 19s. 9d., but with the assistance of the Magistrates this 
sum might be largely increased. ‘The Committee deemed it of the utmost 
importance, as a means of preventing juvenile crime, that parents should 
be impressed with a sense of their responsivility to maintain their 
children while inmates of the School, and they had decided that in future 
no child should be received unless it was shown that enquiry had been 
made as to the parents’ circumstances, and that a weekly sum sliould be 
paid, or a sufficient reason given for non-payment. The Committee 
continued to receive accounts as to the good eharacter and prosperity of 
many of the former inmates. Early in the year Mr. Adderley had 
received information from New Zealand that one of the boys who emi- 
grated nearly four years since, and entered into service there and con- 
ducted himself well, had sent home 8/. 5s. to enable his brother to 
emigrate to the same colony, and had also sent a sum of money over to 
his father in Birmingham. The management of the Institution by Mr. 
and Mrs. Humphreys during the past year had merited entire approbation. 
Mr. Humphreys, in his customary Report to the Committee, stated that 
in each of the three branches of industry—tailoring, shoemaking, and 
gardening —though a large amount of work had been done, there had not 
been a corresponding pecuniary return, partly owing to:the unprofitable 
nature of the police orders, and partly to the interruption caused by 
building operations. ‘The land account, it was reported, was also in a 
somewhat unfavourable position, owing to the failure of the potatoe and 
beet crops, and other causes. In the tailor’s shop the work done included 
742 garments, besides repairs, mattress-emaking, &c. During the year 
the following presents had been received :—T. Bagnall, Esq., a boat load 
of coals; the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., a treat to the boys at 
Hams, and three prizes for the best boys in each class; C. Ratcliff, Ksq., 
a library of eighty volumes; Mr. W. Aston, a bookcase; James Lloyd, 
Esq., a treat for the boys; and Mr. J. Taylor, a set of shoemakers 
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tools. After alluding to the resignation of Mr. T. J. Haworth, Superin. 
ten out of the Sunday School (who was presented with a Church Service 
by the boys on his retirement), Mr. Hamphreys reported that the health 
of the inmates had been satisfactory. The Committee, in concluding 
their Report, stated that the number of boys in the School on the 3lst 
of December, 1858, was 50; admitted since, 10; emigrated, 6; returned 
home and known to be doing well, 4; absconded, 3; died, |; now in the 
School, 46. ‘There was now accommodation for 100 boys. The average 
weckly cost of each boy, taking into account salaries, rent, and other 
expenses, was 8s. 7d. ‘The Report concluded with an appropriate tribute 
to the memory of the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, who had given repeated 
proofs of his deep interest in the welfare of the Institution. 

Charlies Rateliff, Esq., read the financial statement, from which it 
appeared that the sum of 7¢. was due to the contractors and architect 
of the new wing. ‘The general account showed that the income had been 
19561, 2s. Sd., and the expenditure 1548/. 5s. ld. After the payment of 
outstanding liabilities for fittings, &c., there would be a balance in hand 
of 83/. 16s. 

The noble Chairman said he had acceded to the wish of the Committee 
that he should preside on that occasion, because he was connected with 
the county for which the new wing had been built, and because he felt a 
great interest in the Reformatory movement, which had been successful 
in different parts of the country, and nowhere more so than at Saltley. 
A short time since the public and the legislature were struck with the 
great increase of juvenile crime, and the anomaly of the enormous costs 
attending the prosecution of little criminals for very trifling offences, and 
the contamination which their young minds received in prison; and so 
great was the impression upon the public mind by these facts that the 

‘result was the establishment of Refurmatories. That we lived in an age 
of great social and moral improvement was shown plainly by the success 
of this movement, which was one of practical utility and great charity, 
and one which he hoped would have its beneficial results on succeeding 
generations—(cheers). In the county of Stafford, as throughout England, 
there had been a marked diminution in the number of criminals. “He 
did not attribute this altogether to the Reformatory movement, because 
it had not been long enough in existence, but it was one of the elements 
tending to this result ‘To those who did not approve of the system he 
would recommend that they should visit the Schools, and judge for 
themselves whether it was not better for a poor unfortunate boy—in 
most cases more sinned against than sinning—to be kept in a place where 
he would learn his duty to his God and his country, than to send him to 
prison, where he would obtain additional incentives to vice. He regarded 
the Report with peculiar satisfaction in that point which was essentially 
dwelt upon by the Committee—the necessity of making parents contri- 
bute to the maintenance of their children at Reformatories, because 
these Institutions were not intended as a premium for vice, but, on the 
contrary, they were intended to make parents sensible of their eenpenns 
bilities to their children. Many of these children were leit to run . «- 
the streets without any knowledge of their duty, and imagining ne a 
be a sharp pick-pocket was rather a merit than a vice. It was use a 
to attempt to teach such children at once that this was wrong, but wo 
way to remedy such evil was to make parents feel that they were sees 
ponsible for the education and care of their children. He felt so in 
hesitation at the outset of the movement as to how far they should te 
educating the vicious children, whilst those of the deserving poor that 
unable to obtain like advantages, but the moral he drew now Was, 
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while they nourished the one they should not forget the other. The 
nolbe Earl then referred to the management of the Saltley Reformatory, 
and read the following passages from a letter of the Rev. Sydney Turner, 
dated the previous day, and addressed to Mr. Adderley :— 

‘**] was much impressed, on my visit of inspection last October, with 
the marked progress that appeared to have been made in the Reformatory 
on each of the three essential points of industrial training, good order, 
and school instruction. The land was in much better cultivation, and 
the working, look, and manner of the boys much more decided. The 
discipline of the School seemed much better, and yet, if anything, more 
kindly and school-like. The intelligence and information which the boys 
evinced in answering questions gave me great satisfaction. Ido not think 
there was a boy in the School who could not read more or less easily, 
showing that the rear ranks had been looked after and attended to, and 
the Master’s care not concentrated, as is too often the case, on the clever 
and better taught. You may like to have the opportunity of stating, as 
signs of the steady and safe working of the Keformatory system, that the 
number of boys for commitment to Reformatories has so much decreased 
that very few of the Schools are full, and that we have altogether nearly 
300' vacancies. On the other hand, and in very close relation to this 
cheering fact, we have the parents’ payments steadily increasing, reaching 
this quarter £468 7s. Id. ; and for the year, £1,717 5s. I wish I could 
say that Birmingham bears its full proportion of these. I hardly think 
it does; the amount we have got from thence being, for the last twelve 
months, only £48 16s. (The remittances to Saltley have been £37 Is. 3d.) 
Circumstances to which I do not wish to allude may probably have hin- 
dered our police operations in Birmingham, but I hope you may have 
the opportunity of expressing strongly your conviction of the necessity 
of steady pressure on this point of parental responsibility, and of pointing 
out to the Magistrates and police authorities at Birmingham that we 
(¢e., 1) must depend mainly on their support for carrying out this part 
of the Reformatory system effectually. Every parent should, if possible, 
pay something. ‘The amount matters less than the principle. But in 
almost every case the child must have cost something for food, clothing, 
&c., and that something should be paid towards the cost of the child’s 
better training.” aise = 

The noble Lord said he entirely concurred in the opinions expressed 
by Mr. Turner. The mainspring of these Institutions was parental 
responsibility, and that, properly enforced, wouid render the system self- 
supporting. In conclusion, his Lordship expressed a hope that the 
Birmingham public would continue their support to the Institution, the 
claims of which, he assured them, would ever be recognised by its friends 
in Staffordshire—(applause). . 

The Mayor, in moving the adoption of the Report, briefly expressed 
his interest in the movement, and his gratification at observing the satis- 
factory state of the Institution at Saltley.—Sir John Ratcliff, who was 
loudly cheered, briefly seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously,. as 

T. C.S. Kynnersley, Esq., in proposing a vote of thanks to the retiring 
Committee, said he would in the first instance Mention one or two facts 
which might be interesting to the meeting. In the spring of 1856, when 
he had the pleasure of being first introduced to the people of Birmingham 
in an official capacity, the number of juvenile offenders—that was, boys 
under sixteen years of age—in the gaol was eighty-three, and the number 
last week was only eleven. He understood from the Report of Mr. Syd. 
ney Turner that the general diminution of crime in the whole kingdom 
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betwoon 1856 and 1860 was twenty-six per cent., whilst the falling off 
in tiiis town had been 874 per cent. He attributed this almost incredible 
change to the influence of the Reformatory movement, and the powers 
given to the Magistrates under the Juvenile Reformatory and the Ju- 
venile Offenders’ Acts. Up toa recent period boys were committed for 
trial in the usual way for the most trivial offences, and this was attended 
with many disadvantages. Now, however, the Magistrates were not 
compelled to treat the juvenile and adult criminals alike, and they had 
the power—the blessed power he might say—of remand, so that when 
a boy was brought up for a first offence, enquiries might be made, and 
perhaps the Magistrates might find it consistent with their duty to send 
him home with his parents, and perhaps save him from a life of crime. 
The attention paid to these points by the Magistrates of Birmingham had 
done much to bring about the decrease of crime, and much good had also 
been effected by the operations of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
—Alderman Sturge seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

M. D. till, Esq., who on rising was loudly cheered, moved a resolution 
of thanks to the Earl of Lichfield and the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the county of Stafford who had contributed the fund for the erection of 
the new wing. He said his object in attending that evening was to 
express his deep sense of the value of Reformatory Institutions generally, 
and of this one at Birmingham in particular. It so happened that 
although this Institution had been now founded, if not in operation, for 
about seven years, and although he had watched its progress with the 
deepest interest, he had never until then had the opportunity of being 
present at one of those interesting anniversary meetings. Besides the 
general interest he had, in common with them all, in the success of the 
Institution, he had a. particular and personal one. For many years 
after he was appointed to the office he still held—that of Recorder—it 
was his painful duty to administer a law as barbarous in its conception, 
ond as injurious in its operation, as could well be imagined. He said 
barbarous in conception, because to treat the poor tender infant with the 
same severity as the grown man for the same offence was barbarism, and 
in its operation it was turning him into a school of vice to send him to 
prison, especially as prisons were formerly governed; it was, in fact, 
the sacrifice of a poor miserable young creature to ignorance, to be 
returned again with a deuble vengeance, and with a double punishment 
upon society who had so ill-uscd him. It was impossible for any one 
who had not gone through the revolting task to know the pain which 
Judges and Magistrates felt when they saw little creatures brought 
before them, standing actually and literally upon footstools in order that 
their little heads might be elevated above the bar and seen by the aunt 
and the jury. It was therefore with the greatest delight that he watch : 
the progress of the Reformatory movement. It was with the deepes 
interest that he attended a meeting in this town, now eight years 280 
at which the true principles of the treatment of criminal children a 
laid down, exemplified, and enforced by most excellent, exp pre 
and zealous men, aud he might say women too, for the ladies aide - 
movement nobly and effectually. The first fruit of that meeting cs 
the establishment of the Reformatory, the anniversary of — t 4 
attended that evening to celebrate ; and he could not mention the me 
ation of that Institution without recurring to what was — we 
impressed upon his memory, the exertions of his excellent ree sotees 
Adderley—(cheers)—who had made great sacrifices, and had aa 

constant and zealous in his attention to the interests of the Insti 
They had heard that Mr, Adderley gave them the us 
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land at Is. per acre, but that was so trifli:g a matter compared with his 
constant and zealous services from the commencement of the Institution 
to the present time, that he really thought it was doing the hon. gentle- 
man an injustice even to advert to it—(cheers and laughter). The 
conference of which he had spoken was repeated in 1853, and the second 
important point was the passing of the law of 1854, by which the whole 
principle of the treatment of criminal children was changed, and changed 
for the better, as they all knew. From that period to the present there 
had been a rapid extension of Reformatory principles and Reformatory 
practice throughout England and Wales. Before the first conference in 
Birmingham there were, so far as he knew, and he had made careful 
enquiries, only two Reformatories in England and Wales, the one at 
Red Hill, and the other, which he regretted no longer existed, at Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore, in this county. But in those days unfortunately no aid 
was vouchsafed by the State, and the latter Institution was kept alive by 
the unwearied exertions of a gentleman now no more—Mr, Townsend 
Powell, After his decease it dwindled away, and could not even survive 
up to the point at which it would have been taken up by the statute 
passed in 1854, granting an allowance of so much per head by the 
Government for every lad sent by the Justices, an allowance they much 
depended on for the support of these Institutions. And right it was 
that the public, through the Government, should contribute towards 
this great ovject; for criminals were thereby withdrawn from prisons, 
where they would have to be maintained at a greater expense, and if the 
Government had paid for the maintenance of these offenders entirely 
they would have been great gainers. But this was as nothing compared 
with the moral gain. With regard to the assertion that crime had so 
much diminished, he would not enter into any misgivings he might feel 
upon the matter; but he hoped and trusted that the change might be 
permanent; at all events, whilst it lasted, it was a matter for the greatest 
congratulation. He had great confidence, nevertheless, in the statements 
that had been made and vouched for by Mr. Sydney Turner, a gentleman 
who could not be too much praised for the devotion of a whole life to the 
Reformatory work, and had carried if on with a zeal and ability that had 
been blessed with extraordinary success, and they might each and all 
rejoice upon having been the humble instruments of contributing to so 
much good. ‘There were many things, however, which should prevent 
them running riot in their joy. A few years ago they scarcely knew 
anything of the extent of crime in this country ; but lately Government 
oflicers had been employed in obtaining information from the various 
constabulary forces throughout the realm; and the information thus 
collected had been reduced to figures by Mr. Redgrave, who estimated 
the number of criminals in the country at the awful number of 160,009. 
Of this number 25,000 were in gaols, hulks, or convict prisons, and the 
remainder were at large. Upon a moderate calculation, it could not be 
supposed that each of these criminals had a less income than 20s. per 
week, which must be considered a very moderate estimate by those who 
know the coarse luxuries in which criminals revel ; but to obtain 20s. by 
theft implied a much greater loss to the community, because the property 
he obtained he could not dispose of to the nefarious depredators who 
assist him by furnishing him with capital and buying the produce of his 
crime, without giving them an enormous profit. He believed he was 
below the mark in saying that for every pound obtained by criminals 
twice that amount was abstracted from the community, which sum, 
multiplied by the 135,000 criminals at large, would reaci: the enormous 
amount of 13,V00,000/. sterling per annum. He mentioned this fact to 
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show that after all that had been done there remained an immense task 
to be performed. All that judges and ministers of justice could do was 
limited in narrow bounds, and they had to look for the co-operation of 
society at large. All they could do was to punish when crime had been 
proved, but the people at large could do much more by means of a variety 
of preventive operations to diminish the number of those who desired to 
commit crime. As it is it was delightful to know that the public mind 
was excited to that vigour that where one person was formerly to be 
found using his benevolent efforts to keep his neighbour’s children out of 
crime, ten or twenty were now so engaged in supporting ragged schools, 
town missions, and other kindred institutions, as well as in seeking to 
improve the physical health of the people by sanitary reforms, which of 
themselves tended greatly to diminish crime. 

Well, but it was said, why do you spend all this effort on the guilty? 
Why not do something for the innocent? ‘To this they replied, ‘* We 
have taken up our department, but there is no reason why you who cri- 
ticise us should not take up the cause of the poor but innocent children 
whose cause you plead.” ‘The children admitted to Reformatories were 
mostly led into crime by the misconduct of their parents, and prevention, 
where it could be applied, was always better than the cure of a disease, 
But in this movement they always met with a great difficulty, the drink- 
ing habits of the country, respecting which they had long ago come to 
the conclusion that, differ as much as they might upon the means to be 
adopted for diminishing this great evil, until it was diminished almost to 
extinction, there would be no radical cure for much of the misery and 
crime that now existed. He had travelled all over the Continent of 
Europe, but he had nowhere witnessed such degradation, such savagery, 
and self-abandonment, as he had witnessed in this country, although the 
income of the working people in this country was greater than in other 
parts of Europe. Such scenes were constantly to be witnessed in Moor- 
street on the holding of the Sessions. Such scenes had been witnessed 
in, and he would say by, the town of Birmingham for the last twenty 
years, and so far as he could see there was not the remotest prospect tor 
the next twenty years that the evil would be remedied. This was no 
trifling matter. Hespoke from no impulse of the moment, but in the 
bitterness of his heart, in disappointment in having wasted his exertions 
year after year in endeavouring to make an impression upon the midland 
capital of England. He, however, turned back for comfort to the history 
of the last eight years, and he found that much which had been consi 
dered hopeless at the outset had been accomplished beyond his wildest 
dreams and his most vivid imagination, and although he could ome 
no prospect of an amendment of some of the evils to which he had apie 
he had the higher expectation that God would bless their earnestand i - 
directed efforts for the good of their fellow-creatures.—The Recor er 
resumed his seat amidst loud and prolonged cheseiagon dane Calthorpe 
briefly seconded the proposition, which was carried. 

Lord Lyttleton es aa a vote of thanks to Mr, Charles Rane 
the Treasurer, and to Messrs. W. Morgan and C. Ratcliff, the ‘all ‘ 
Secretaries, whose services he warmly eulogised, concluding by yer’ ce 
joining in the congratulations which had been expressed on the sa “7 
tory state of the Institution.—C. B. Adderley, Esq., M.P., yan 
the propositian, said the Report and the meeting altogether was a ~ 
gratifying character, for although the attendance that an enene, s sme 
so numerous as might have been anticipated, it only showed t we on 
object was one in favour of which there was an universal — that 
They had reason to congratulate themselves on two things—tirst, 
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this Reformatory, which was one of the earliest in the kingdom. had been 
imitated in different parts of the kingdom; and secondly, that within 
the last twelve months their own Institution had been doubled in size. 
These facts showed that the Reformatory was recognised and valued as 
a truly national Institution ; that we did not wish to treat little children 
as criminals; and that we were determined to make parents who failed 
in their duty to their offspring feel their responsibilities. On the latter 
point, Mr. Adderley expressed his thorough agreement with the previous 
speakers, believing that such a rule as that laid down by the Committee 
was absolutely necessary to the beneficial action of Reformatories. In 
conclusion, the hon. gentleman alluded in complimentary terms to the 
unremitting attention of Mr. Ratcliff and Mr. Morgan to the interests of 
the Institution —The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. J. T. Burt then submitted a new code of laws for the govern- 
ment of the Institution, and in doing so remarked that the selection of 
boys for commitment to the Reformatory by the Magistrates had been 
exceedingly judicious; and then briefly directed attention to the claims 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. —The Rev. W. Gover seconded 
the motion, which was carried —Thanks were afterwards voted to Mr. 
W. Tarleton, the Hon. Surgeon, on the motion of the Rev. J. 11. Burges, 
seconded by the Rev. C Brittain; and to the Teachers of the Training 
College, for their services as Sunday School teachers, on the motion of 
Mr. C. Reeves.—On the motion of Mr. James Lloyd, a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, for presiding, 
and the proceedings then terminated. 


YORKSHIRE CATHOLIC REFORMATORY. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of the institution, 
situated at Market Weighton, was held in the Council Hall, January 
18th, 1860; Lord Herriss in the ebair. 

The noble Chairman said he was bappy to preside over a meeting 
called for so laudable a purpose as that of supporting the Yorkshire 
Catholic Reformatory. He sincerely hoped that it would be suc- 
cessful in every way, for he knew they were all anxious for the 
success of an institution so fraught with good to our criminal juvenile 
population. 

The Rey. Father Caccia, superintendent of the institution, read 
his third annual report of the progress of the reformatory. He was 
happy to say that, notwithstanding the large increase in numbers, the 
boys continued to show a marked improvement both in their moral 
and intellectual education. He proceeded to read statistical returns 
of the number, condition, &c., of the whole of the children. It 
appeared that 49 boys had been admitted during the year, mainly 
from Yorkshire, six of them being from Sheftield. The number in 
the institution at the beginning of the year, (November Ist, 1858,) 
was 84, making a total of 133. Of these, three had been discharged 
on the expiration of their term, one had absconded, one had been 
transfered, and one had died, leaving, at the end of the year, 127. 
The lads rose at 5.30 in the morning, and were, with slight intervals 
for recreation, kept at work and instruction until nine in the evening, 
when the, retired. The boys were so cheerful and contented, that 
one gentleuien who had visited the school had expressed a fear that 
they were treated too kindly, but this was not the case. Hitherto the 
boys had been sent chiefly from Yorkshire, only 54 of the 149 who 
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had entered the institution since its commencement being from other 
counties ; but there was reason to expect more from other 
counties in future, from the fact of the other Catholic reformatories 
being crowded and from other causes. The report mentioned that as 
yet only one boy had been sent from the four northern counties, the 
alleged reason being that there were no Roman Catholic juvenile 
criminals there; but it had since been ascertained that thirty 
Catholic boys in those counties had been sent to the Protestant 
Reformatory at Malton. The report called particular attention to 
the necessity of constituting some agency to provide situations for 
the boys when they left school, and watch over their future conduct, 
to prevent them relapsing into their old habits. The Rev. Father 
Caccia had suggested that this duty should be entrusted to the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which had ramifications throughout 
the country, that course having been adopted in France with great 
success, No arrangement has as yet been come to. He had been 
in correspondence with regard to providing means of emigration to 
Canada for those whom it was undesirable should remain in this 
country, and one of the Canadian bishops had consented to receive 
them in his diocese and watch over them. The financial state of the 
institution was even more satisfactory than last year, for although 
there was only 997. in hand, against 230/. last year, and their account 
at the bank was overdrawn by 300/., G00/. had been paid out of the 
ordinary income of the institution for furniture, &c. A clear profit 
of 201. had been made upon the workshops, in addition to a large 
quantity of shoes in stock ; and the clear income from the farm had 
amounted to 86/7. (Cheers.) 

Ri. J. Gainsford, Esq., read the annual report of the committee, 
in which the highest opinion was expressed of the Rev. Father Caccia 
and his brethren, who had the management of the institution. Phe 
committee had spent 4300/. in so enlarging the premises as to provide 
accommodation for 230, instead of 40 as before, and of this sum 35000. 
remained as a liability on the institution. One of the first acts of 
the new committee would be to make a payment of 2002, in liquidation 
of this debt. The committee had thus far been enabled to fulfil their 
engagements with the gentlemen who advanced them the ping 
the alterations, and hoped to be able to continue to do so. ~ 
annual subscriptions and congregational donations should be —_ 
tained, and, if possible, increased. The annual subscriptions coger 
only to 2814. of which 100/. was paid by one nobleman momenta 
1002. more by eight noblemen and gentlemen, leaving only 61. as 


. . . \, ic The 
the annual subscription of the general body ot Cae ae 
committee submitted that this was a less sum than they had ak 


right to expect for the support of an institution having such 7 hem 
claims, and that many more might afford subscriptions pag a. 
10s. to 5l. a year. It was particularly incumbent upon pnanicsisce r 
connected with manufacturing towns, which sent the great prt d 

of the boys, to contribute liberally. The last year’s poner 
expressed a hope that the subscriptions might be raised ale 
the congregational collections to 200/. a year, and ae ae ling ma- 
still of opinion that this ought to be done. The W ne formatorls 
gistrates allowed 2s. 6d. a week for every boy seat to the ve ev. 
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but no clothing ; boys from other parts were sent fully clothed, but 
without subscriptions. In consideration of the 2s. 6d. per week 
allowance, the committee devoted 20s. to the clothing of every West 
Riding boy, when he entered the institution, and 40s, for his equip- 
ment when he left, and they hoped that other magistrates would 
imitate the judicious liberality of those of the West Riding. The 
committee urged the importance of an agency to provide for and 
watch over the lads when they left the Reformatory, as without such 
agency, it was to be feared the expense and trouble bestowed upon 
them at the Reformatory would be thrown away. The committee 
were glad to find that arrangements had been made for sending’ such 
as it might be unwise to keep in England to Canada. These 
arrangments, however, could not be carried out except at considerable 
expense. 

‘The Hon, Chas. Langdale moved that the report be adopted, 
printed, and circulated. He explained the object of Reformatories, 
and that the credit of inaugurating the Reformatory movement be- 
longed to France, where it was still being carried on with great sue- 
cess. He urged the importance of religious instruction to effeet a 
thorough reformation in the children, calling attention to the state- 
ment of the report that 30 of the boys who had been admitted had 
no knowledge whatever of a Supreme Being, and that many others 
had received very little instruction, either in religion or anything 
else. Considering these facts and the debased condition the crimi- 
nals were in when they entered the Reformatory, it was satisfactory 
to learn that, of the whole number, only 17 had been deemed unfit to 
receive the sacrament of confirmation, This was a fact of great pro- 
mise for the future. Referring to the remark of the visitor who ex- 
pressed a fear that the children were too gently treated, the speaker 
said he visited the institution very frequently, and was satisfied that 
any such fear was entirely groundless. While on the one hand, the 
boys ought not to be indulged, petted, and kept in idleness, as that 
would unfit them for the arduous duties of life. But he maintained 
that it was of great importance, they should be treated with kind- 
ness and affection, for it was impossible to scold people into being 
good. He could assure them that the children at Market Weighton 
were not allowed to pass their time in idleness. As a proof of this, 
he mentioned that they had, without the aid of horse power to draw 
the loads, dug marl out of a deep pit, wheeled, and spread it over 
between 30 and 40 acres of land at the rate of 200 cart loads to the 
acre, This was the heaviest kind of labour—the work of that strong, 
muscular class of men known as navvies—and the fact of youths of 
from 10 to 17 years of age having done such a, very large amount of 
it, in addition to their work as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, &c., 
was a proof how hard they had to toil. It was, in fact, wonderful 
how much labour they were capable of, and as shewing they were 
not worked past their strength, he might mention that, as soon as 
their labour was over, they were ready for, a game at football. 
(Cheers.) Their cheerfulness, instead of being a sign of too gentle 
treatinent, was a proof that the bard labour required of the boys Was 
sweetened by the teachings of religion and the principles of morality 
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which were instilled into their minds. The Hon. Gentleman urged 
upon the serious considerations of his hearers the question, “ What 
is to become of the children when they leave the Reformatory 2” If 
they were sent back into the society by which they had been origin« 
ally corrupted, among the old practised hands who would even turn 
to advantage the principle of honesty which they had imbibed, they 
might be expected to fall to greater depths than before they entered 
the Reformatory. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary that some 
provision should be made for them when they left the institution ; 
and that those whom it was found difficult or impossible safely to 
provide for in this country, should be sent to Canada, which was in 
a great measure a Catholic ccuntry, or to some other of our colonies. 
He was, therefore, glad to learn that some steps had been taken in 
this matter, ard urged that it was a question worthy the attention of 
government whether they should not afford facilities for carrying 
out this scheme of emigration. Government paid 18/. a-year for 
each boy. Now, suppose government would make arrangements for 
the emigration of all boys who had been four years in the institution, 
and who, the superintendent was of opinion, could not be safely re- 
turned to English society, but who would probably become useful 
members of society if sent to a colony where their previous character 
would be unknown, and where they would be out of the reach of 
their evil companions in the past. By sending them away at the end 
of four, instead of keeping them five years, 18/. would be saved, 
which was considerably more than would be sufficient to carry them 
to Canada; and he thought thatif the matter was placed before 
government in this light by the friends of reformatories generally, 
they might be induced to take it up, and the youths would be valu- 
able in Canada and other of our colonies where labour was in great 
request. He hoped the future committee would communicate with 
the managers of the other Catholic, and also of the Protestant Re- 
formatories, on this and other subjects of general importance. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Canon Browne, of Leeds, in seconding the motion, ex- 
pressed his gratification at the satisfactory state of the finances of 
the institution. If the committee received that support which they 
had a right to expect, they would be enabled to clear off the debt in 
six years. 

The motion was carried nem. cun. ‘ 

The Rev. M. Trappes, of Hull, moved, “ That this meeting con- 
gratulates the committee on the completion of the buildings and the 
satisfactory state of the institution, and renews its pledge to co- 
operate in discharging the debt as soon as possible.” He was sure 
all would concur in the resolution who had visited the institution, 
for it was fast approaching to perfection. (cheers.) But the con- 

decree vv. * ‘ght bia wt st miserable— 
gregational collections in aid of the institution were mo ; 
positively shameful. To think that the Catholic congregations , 
this great county had raised only £60 for so laudable an pwpmnpe | ! 
It was shameful, miserable, wretched. (cheers and laughter.) : Le 
really thought the Hull mission must have done more ae od 
share. (laughter.) He never felt more ashamed than when he hea 
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the secretary read out that wretched and miserable sum as the re- 
- sult of their congregational collections, and sincerely trusted they 
would improve this year. (cheers.) In conclusion, the Rev. gentle- 
man urged his hearers to visit the Reformatory, assuring them that 
it was a pleasant one, and would deeply interest them. It was an 
adinirable place for a picenic. (cheers. ) 

F. Sutton, Esq., of Revill Grange, seconded the motion. He re- 
gretted the smallness of the subscriptions for so noble an object, and 
suggested that the committee had been too delicate in soliciting 
subscriptions. If they would display a little more energy in that 
respect, they would meet with a liberal response. (cheers.) The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

The noble Chairman, who was under the necessity of withdrawing 
at this stage of the proceedings, to attend the funeral of a deceased 
relative, expressed a hope that the number of subscribers would be 
largely increased. It was the multitude of small sums that made 
up the large amount. (hear, hear.) 

The Rev. W. Fisher was called to the chair. The Rev. M. 
Burke proposed a resolution thanking the committee for their past 
services, and appointing a committee, consisting principally of the 
old names, for the ensuing year. The new committee comprised 
Lord Herries, Hon. C. Langdale, R. J. Gainsford, Esq., M. Ellison, 
Kisq., M. J. Ellison, Esq., F. Sutton, Esq., &c. The Rev. gentleman 
paid a high compliment to the committee, but more especially to Mr. 
Gainsford, who, he said, was ever ready with his purse, time, and 
talents, to aid every movement for the good of the poor, or the wel- 
fare of the Catholic religion. (cheers. ) 

M. E. Hadfield, Esq., briefly seconded the motion, expressing his 
full concurrence in all that had been said by Mr. Burke. The re- 
solution having been passed, : 

M. Ellison, Esq., moved that “the best thanks of the meeting be 
given to the Rev. Father Caccia and his confreres, for their kind and 
efficient superintendence of the Reformatory during the past year.” 
(cheers.) The success of the institution was mainly due to the ad- 
mirable management of Father Caccia. (cheers.) 

The Rev. M. Cooke, of Barnsley, in seconding the motion, referred 
to the great difficulties of the management, owing to the sturdiness of 
temper, and the extreme demoralization which had to be dealt with, 
and spoke in the highest terms of the success of Father Caccia and 
his associates in the good work, (cheers. ) 

Mr. Gainsford moved a vote of thanks to the Mayor, for the use 
of the Council Hall, and “to our Protestant friends who have 
favoured us with their attendance at this meeting.” (hear, hear.) He 
remarked upon reformatories as institutions in the management of 
which Catholics and Protestants could heartily wish each other suc- 
cess. It was the committing magistrates who had to enquire and 
decide, in each case, whether a boy should go to a Protestant or 
Catholic Reformatory ; the different committees had nothing to do 
with it, and, therefore, no jealousy could arise on that head. He had 
co-operated in the endeavours made to establish a Reformatory in 
Sheffield, and though hitherto without success, he still hoped to see 
the object accomplished. (cheers. ) 
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Mr. M. J. Ellison seconded the motion. The advantages of Re« 
formatories could not be too widely known, for the more the public 
became acquainted with those advantages, the more deeply would 
they become interested in their progress and Success. (hear, hear.) 
This resolution having also been carried unanimously, 

The Rev. Father Caccia moved, “ that a patronage society be es- 
tablished, the members of which, in their several localities, shall 
endeavour to procure suitable situations for, and observe and report 
upon the conduct of the inmates of the Reformatory schools, after 
their discharge.” The establishment of such an organization was as im- 
portant as the establishment of Reformatories themselves. Referring 
to the loathsome depths of vice and brutality to which most of our juv- 
enile criminals had sunk, the Rev. gentleman, while expressing an opin. 
ion that the principles on which the Catholic Reformatories were con- 
ducted gave them a greater chance of success than most others.he said 
it was almost impossible wholly to eradicate the evil taints from the 
minds of the youths who were sent to reformatories. In the most suc- 
cessful cases of reformation,there probably remained a latent tendency 
to the debasing and intoxicating pleasures of the past. Unless, there. 
fore, situations were provided for the lads when they left the 
institution, they must almost of necessity return to the haunts of their 
early demoralization, and to the associates who had led them into the 
paths of vice in the first instance. Many of them had been taught 
by their parents to steal, and those parents were still unreformed. 
If the lads were allowed to return to such parents, or to their old 
associates, though the good principles instilled into their minds 
might in some instances keep them in the paths of rectitude for a few 
mouths, they could hardly failin the endtoreturn to their old courses, 
and become in many instances worse than ever. ‘These consequences 
were only to beaveried by providing the lads with suitable employment, 
and exercising a watchful care over them until they grew to man’s 
estate. By these means, he felt confident that a great proportion of 
the boys who underwent reformatory training, might be retained in 
the paths of virture, but not otherwise. He therefore urged upon 
the friends of reformatories to evince their sympathy and good-will, 
by helping on the new society to the utmost of their ability. Such an 
organization, efficiently carried out, would give the managers of the 
reformatories an assurance that they were not labouring in vain, and 
stimulate them to increased exertions. (cheers.) 

The motion was briefly seconded by Mr, Allanson, surgeon, and 
carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairmen concluded the proceedings. 


We may add that Father Caccia supplies the staff for the 
Cork Catholic Male Reformatory. 
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From the Spectator of January 28. 
STATISTICS OF THE EXTENT OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


continued from p. cxiii 
v. 


The more important Statistics of the extent of crime in England 
and Wales, when estimated for a single year, have now been placed 
before the reader. These Statistics include most details of the 
positive amount of criminality, and many details of the proportionate 
extent. ‘lhe returns furnished by the police establishment have been 
arranged so as to indicate the actual numbers of the criminal 
class, independent of all considerations of locality, population, or 
employment. The same results have also been calculated with re- 
ference to these conditions: and the aspect of crime has been viewed, 
positively, as existent in certain defined districts ; proportionately, 
in relation to the numbers of the inhabitants; and with reference to any 
prevailing characteristic of the population, in its different phases, of 
town and country life, of mercantile, maritime, agricultural, or 
commercial occupations. These Statistics have been produced, more 
or less fully, for the whole of England, for the urban and rural 
police districts, for certain agricultural counties, and for several of 
the larger and more important centres of industrial employment. 
And to such returns—calculated as they have been, in most instances, 
without any distinction of sex, age, or antecedents—have been added 
the most minute details of the characters of the recognised criminal 
population, statements of the proportion of adult to juvenile delin- 
quents, and tabulated divisions of males from females. 

Such details having been stated, the chief object of the present 
series of letters has been attained. The object proposed, was to 
place upon record, in a form in which it might be read, and in a 
position in which it must be seen, the alarming disclosures which the 
recently published volume of Judicial Statistics, for the first time, 
bring to light. The mass of information which that portly Blue-book 
has produced, has in these letters, been condensed within such limits, 
which those interested in the subject will, perhaps, consider to be 
readable; and this summary has been published under circumstances 
which ensure—at the least—a wide circulation. Hence the more 
important object with which these criminal returns have been com- 
piled, has been fully realised; and those whose duty and profese 
sion it is either to regulate the conduct of that class which is now 
proved to exist, or to propose measures for such regulation, are, 
or may be made, aware of the actual condition of that fearful 
social malady with which they have to deal. The subscription to 
these letters, then, has been, up to the present point, literally adhered 
to—an inquiry has alone been instituted upon the extent of crime In 
England and Wales. Neither, in effect, will the spirit of the signa- 
ture be ignored in what remains to be said. The least important 
portion of the subject has now, in conclusion, to be discussed; and 
this part will assume—with much diffidence, as dealing with an ex- 
tremely difficult, though a highly momentous, subject—the form of 
an inquiry, as to what means we possess for the supervision of the 
criminal class in this country, and what means we might employ. 
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The agents and instruments for the diminution of crime in England, 
if to the public acts of legislature be added the influence of private 
energy, probably exceed in extent, if not in efficiency, the appliances 
for similar purposes possessed by any other civilised country. In 
addition to the untiring efforts of private individuals, of associated 
societies, and of bodies which are public to all but a national extent, 
the kingdom in general, by means of both its legislative and executive 
departments, has of late years devoted itself to the question of the 
regulation of the criminal population to an unprecedented extent. 
Neither have these efforts be confined to any section of crime, to any 
age, or to either sex, of our “ dangerous classes.” Education, with 
an unsparing, if not always a judicious hand, has been forced upon 
every portion of society ;—and this method of reducing crime has 
taken almost every conceivable shape of day schools and night schools ; 
ragged, reformatory, and industrial schools; evening classes; lece 
tures ; reading rooms ; and mechanics’ institutes. Homes and model 
lodging houses have been established to help persons, by various in- 
ducements, to keep free from crime: and refuges, penitentiaries, 
and prisoners’ aid societies, to assist them to return to an honest 
course of conduct when they have fallen into wickedness. Our 
prison system has been changed—and not only altered, but improved 
—step by step, until, as far as it gues, the English system of convict 
management leaves little to be desired. The crying evils and abuses 
of transportation have been abolished: the hulk abomination has 
become a matter of history ; the iniquities in our home dép6ts have 
ceased ; and the more rational treatment of convicts, as responsible 
beings and Christian men, with the needful adjuncts of separate con- 
finement, associated labour, and the genera! organisation of a model 

rison, conducted on scientific principles, has eventually triumphed. 
Nor is this all, The subject of crime, in many of its varied aspects, 
has over, and over, and over again, attracted the attention of Parlia- 
ment. Acts have been passed, and have been repeated. Committees 
of both Houses have sat, examined, consulted, and issued reports. 
The Executive have been warned, advised, and have become the 
subject of memoranda issued from the highest quarters. The penal 
code has been amended,and the consequent conditionof the liberationof 
prisoners has been changed ; and both have been altered without being 
improved, And, lastly, there has been lately established, throughout — 
the country, a constabulary force—and one which, even in its infancy, 
has proved itselfto be something more decidedly beneficial than a 
hopeful organisation, : : 

Such are, in brief, a few of the means and appliances in our oad 
session for the suppression and regulation of our criminal classes. -— : 
how have we employed them? Let the reply of one who has thong 
much and deeply upon the subject, when requested to state yer pate 
important measures of criminal legislation which had been " op - 
to meet our anomalous position consequent upon a cessation . tra 4 
portation, be a sufficient answer. More meat, he said, ge wees site 
sued to the prisoners, beer was supplied to them, and their a yr pi 
of suet pudding had been increased.* And this, in truth, is almo' 


* Against this alteration, the late Rev. J. Clay, Chaplain ob ag 
ton Gaol, and no mean authority on a question of prison m ag 
ment, raised an emphatic protest. 
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the limit of our positive arrangements to counteract the results 
which arose when the country ceased to possess a colonial outlet for 
its penal population. For our criminal policy—if that can be called 
olicy, which owes its existence less to principle than to accident— 
as, of late years, been characterised by indecision and vacillation. 
To a great extent, it has been founded in expediency ; and, instead 
of progressing with further light and enlarged experience, it has, in 
some respects, positively retrograded. It is true that select commit- 
tees have reported on the evidence of men best fitted to give advice ; 
but such reports have systematically, and on points of no small im- 
portance, being ignored. It is true that all. competent authorities 
unite in declaring that short sentences are the bane of society, and 
the moral destruction of the criminal; yet lengthened sentences are 
very greatly in the minority in the official returns of both. 
Recent legislation has certainly ensured a diminution in the cost of 
prosecutions ; but the practical working of the “ Criminal Justice 
Act” is to diminish the expense of judicial proceedings by the in- 
creased number of committals ; and its results, every year more and 
more apparent, are to offer a premium to the culprit, by pleading 
guilty, to ensure a speedy return to his professional caaaleaianme 
A ticket of license system has been established ; has been reported 
favourably upon by the official to whom was intrusted its practical 
working ; has been openly and notoriously abused,by those whose duty 
it was to enforce it; and has eventually, and in practice, been discon- 
tinued by the same authority which gave it birth. And this system, 
admirable in its conception, has been rendered useless by a deliberate 
renunciation of the essence of its principles, and has been intermitted 
not only without just reason, but against sound arguments. Lastly, 
our recently established police force bids fair to stultify its office. 
Instituted amidst considerable opposition, it seems destined to have 
been established only to become a costly burden and a cumbrous 
hindrance, Great efficiency can alone redeem, from the charge of 
extravagance, so expensive an institution; and an annual outlay of 
nearly one million and a half does not compensate for services which 
are so scanty, but which might become of so much value. 

Let us examine this matter a little more closely. It is fully and 
freely admitted that the police have performed the duties intrusted 
toe them in a manner, not only creditable to themselves, but in one 
which left little to be desired. It is entirely owing to this force that 
we now possess the valuable information upon our criminal gong 
tion of which we are assured. We have had mapped out for usa 
sketch of that portion of the community which makes antagonism to 
the laws its vocation. The boundaries and limits of the criminal 
area have, it is true, only been dotted out. We know not its ex- 
treme dimensions, and we cannot say on what side the neutral ground 
is must invaded. Beyond the assurance that we are inflicted with a 
criminal class of enormous proportions, we can definitely state below 
what figure the estimate does not fall. But if our information of the 
maximum of crime is incomplete, the details of the minimum are full, 
almost to complexity. The foregoing Statistics bear out this asser- 
tion, and present the minutie of crime under a large variety of com- 
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binations, All this labor was effected by the police establishment ; 
and no one who considers the subject will assert, that such labor was 
insignificant. But when the police have done this—as far as they 
act as preventative agents to crime--they have done all They may, 
and it forms a part of their duty to, apprehend those who, on any 
particular occasion, are pointed out to them as positive law-breakers. 
But previous to any such overt act, on the part even of acknowledged 
and professional delinquents, the police are utterly powerless for 
good or evil. They are surrounded by an atmosphere of crime to 
the frightful extent of 135,000 persons who avowedly make crimi- 
nality a calling. Every member of this pitiable class is individually 
known to the police of the district he inhabits. The police can 
describe him minutely. They can state of what age the culprit is, 
the sex, and the antecedents. Oftentimes he is personally acquainted 
with the ministers of justice, and by name; and the professional 
criminal may be seen issuing from his quarters, ond prepared for his 
foray against society, recognising his official guardian with a nod, 
half defiant and half familiar. Yet not one single step can the police 
take to prevent that which is their duty to assist to punish when com. 
mitted. Although a member of the criminal class, although unable 
to obtain a character denominated * good,” although one who exists 
‘‘ without visible means of subsistence,” although known to be a “ suse 
pected person,” althongh an acknowledged and recognisedly “ known 
thief,” living on his ill gotten gains and only waiting for fresh needs 
to rob afresh, yet the police are entirely incapacitated to restrain the 
career which only fails to be detected. Thus we employ 20,000 men 
and pay them annually 1,500,000/—not to prevent crime being com- 
mitted, not to keep the peace, not to restrain the rapidly-increasing 
criminal class, not for any preventative measures whatever—but 
merely that they may act the part, more effectively perhaps, but still 
the part, of the old-fashioned country constable, and apprehend those 
who are specially accused of any specified offence. ; 1 
It can hardly be conceived that in a nation, in the characteristics 
of which common sense bears so conspicuous a part, that so suicidal 
a policy can be allowed, for any length of time, to continue unchecked. 
All classes of thoughtful persons are conscious of this anomaly In our 
police system: and it is believed that no body of men more deplore 
their want of power, than the police themselves. Now that we are 


acquainted with an approximation to the numbers of our criminal 


class,now that we possess alarge body of intelligent mento deal with this 
class, it does seem little short of political madness to neglect — 
means of self-preservation which the nature of the case inane 
suggests, At present, the police establishment completely stulti - 
the object of its existence, which is not, primarily—and this pot a 
be too strongly insisted upon—to apprehend crime committed, iw: 

prevent crime prospective. As far as the means within our r ‘ 
enable us to effect this end, it can be done in but one single a ae 
—by breaking up, and by dispersing the avowedly professiona — 

of habitual offenders, which subsists only by preying upon society 
No other plan possesses the slightest chance of pe 
Industrial education may teach. —Religion may trai 
receive.—Penitentiaries may reform,—Pains and penal 


rmanent Success: 
n,.—Refuges may 
ties may deter- 
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—A police force may capture, and the gaols may incarcerate, and for 
a time suspend the operations of, individual depredators—but all in 
vain. Neither prisons, nor police, nor punishments, nor penitentiaries, 
nor refuges, nor education—and religion is out of the question, in 
such cases—will at all avail, so long as their exists, contemporaneous 
with a population which respects the laws, a class of society which, 
with all the nonchalance of professional right, systematically and 
openly sets all laws, human and divine, at defiance. 

This, then, is the point to which it was desired to bring the argu- 
ment, which rests upon the truth of the assertion, that the only 
practicable way of reducing the extent of crime in England and 
Wales, is to break up and forcibly to disperse its criminal class. 
And how may this be effected? The conclusion of this letter will 
be devoted to the consideration of a plan—or rather of its outline— 
which can hardly fail to accomplish this desirable end, and which 
possesses this antecedent quality in its favour, that it merely employs 
measures which already exist, and means which are absolutely ready 
for immediate use. 

Before, however, this plan is submitted for consideration, a glance 
at matters as they now arrange themselves will tend to obviate certain 
objections. Our present position, with regard to the criminal classes 
at large, is strictly one of non-intervention. It cannot be too often 
repeated, or too widely known, that from the month of January in the 
present year, convict prisoners have been, and are being, discharged 
from the Government gaols, at periods more or less short of their 
original sentence, without the slightest supervision affecting them. 
This course has been taken in consequence of the circulation of a 
Home Office memoranda, based upon the Penal Servitude Act of 
1857. In the words of this circular, “It is not intended generally 
to exercise” the power of supervision “in the case of the remission 
of a portion of the sentence, &c.” And the practical working of the 

measure will be, that by the close of the year, should such suicidal 
policy be allowed to continue in action, several hundreds of all 
classes of convicts will have returned to the ranks of their former 
associates, relieved of a cnsiderable portion of their original sentence, 
if fortified only by the least reliable of all safeguards, a good prison 
character. As time goes on, the entire present population of the 
gaols will be emptied upon society ; and reprieved murderers, men 
guilty of homicide, forgers, felons, burglars, highwaymen, thieves, 
and all the less important but not less mischievous members of the 
criminal class will be once more at large; and unchecked, even by 
the appearance of supervision, will be at liberty to recommence their 
lawless life of depredation. Such a state of things—unrelieved by 
the filtering process of transportation—must inevitably, and sooner or 
later, produce a very serious social upheaving in this country. It is 
impossible it can be otherwise. Under such encourageinents, crime 
must continue to—and more speedily than at donee will rapidly— 
increase, What else can be anticipated? Under the present regime, 
a criminal has only to conduct himself discreetly whilst in confinement, 
to obtaiu a remission of his sentence of portions varying from one- 
sixth to one-third of the whole term. Not unfrequently the worst 
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and most hardened of their class possess sufficient self-control to earn 
the best prison character. Nothing can, in this case, prevent their 
mixing again with their fellows, at the shortest possible period allowed 
by law ; nor their being considered, in all respects, innocent and harm. 
less members of society. Although sentenced to seven, ten, or fifteen 
years’ penal servitude, the felon will be detained under the grasp of 
the Jaw but 5 years and 3 months, 7 years and 6 months, or 10 years, 
respectively, and will then be unconditionally discharged. For the 
remaining 5 years, 2} years, and 1% years, the criminal is left to his 
own devices. Notwithstanding that he is sentenced for far longer 
periods, from the date of his discharge, no one is responsible for him, 
With a clean bill of health from the gaol authorities, he cannot be 
detained the full term of his original sentence —and hence the convict 
establishment is not responsible for him. As discharged from gaol, 
and with no warrant issued against him, although associating with 
known thieves and depredators, he is a free man—and the police force 
is not responsible for him. Neither, again, is society responsible for 
the outcast, even if desirous to amend ; the fact of having been a 
convict earns for him, rightly or wrongly, the hated title of * ticket of 
leave” man; and the fact of his bearing the designation of * ticket 
of leave,” ensures his rejection from that class which dubs itself 
respectable. Thus the present enlightened system periodically 
empties our gaols of their most hardened inmates, provides not the 
slightest check upon them when liberated, expects them to be 
innocuously absorbed amongst a popalation which already reeks of 
crime, and then is astonished that 135,000 members of the criminal 
class at large exist, and wonders why crime in England and Wales 
does not decrease, ; 
Even at the risk of entrenching on the space left for the discussion 
of the system which does not yet obtain in England, it has been thought 
advisable to point out, in colours very far from being exaggerated, 
the crying evils of the system which now disgraces our criminal 
jurisprudence. From what has been said, it will probably be obvious 
that, in the opinion of the writer, one great means of breaking up 
the criminal class is the adoption of that system of convict manages 
ment in which the terms “conditional liberation,” and_ the “ re- 
gistration of criminals,” are household words. In most of the 
civilised countries of Europe this system prevails with much one 
tage. But we need not look for examples beyond the limits “ ” 
Empire. In Ireland,* “ conditional liberation ” has now a 
test of years, with the most unhoped-for and complete success. Unde 
the provisions of this system, prisoners discharged before the <r 
nation of their original sentence are placed under the saperner a 
protection—for it becomes a protection—of the police agli 
expiration of such sentence. The slightest irregularity—tar s Ws 
of an actual offence—ensures re-inearceration ; whilst real nen 
after an honest livelihood produces corresponding support. "ion 
the Irish system, with its intermediate establishment before release, 
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* Vide Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of Irish 
Convict Prisons. Dublin. 1889. 
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and its criminal registration after, practical effect were given to the 
resolutions of the Committee of the House of Commons of 1856; 
and if to this were added such an amendment of our criminal code, 
whereby short sentences for habitual offenders ceased, and a repeated 
misdemeanour on the part ofa liberated convict were visited with a 
term of imprisonment of not less than five or seven years’ duration, 
it is morally impossible that, with our present prison management, 
and our recently appointed police establishment, the criminal class 
could fail to be broken up, and the extent of crime in England and 
Wales could fail to be sensibly diminished. 
INQUIRER, 





Punch on REFORMATORIES. 
WHAT REFORMATORIES HAVE DONE, 


“There has been a meeting, not of theoretical, but practical, Re- 
formers, at Birmingham, in favour of the Reformatory movement. 
As usual at such meetings, Mr. M. D. Hill, the energetic Recorder, 
took a prominent lead. He proved by the strong force of figures, 
how much better it was to send young criminals to school, where they 
were instructed, instead of locking them up in gaols, where they only 
got corrupted. ‘Io them the gaol was as good as a college of crime, 
and the juvenile Jack Shepherds confined there were perfect under- 
graduates of vice—with this simple exception, that the young rascals 
paid more attention to their studies than under-graduates generally 
do. The difference of the two plans of treatment is so largely in 
favour of the former, that the only wonder is, that it was not put in 
force years ago. By the Reformatory, young sinners, whose sins are 
more the fault of their parents than themselves, are reclaimed, and 
the ranks of good citizens strengthened ; and by the prison, a sacri- 
fice is consummated of a poor miserable young creature to ignorance, 
‘to be returned again into society as a double vengeance and as a re- 
doubled punishment upon society which had so ill-treated him.” 

The wrong thus committed by society falls with a two-fold severity 
upon itself, Mr. Hill fixed the number of our felon population at 
160,000, and he stated that the amount of property annually stolen 
by them was no less than £13,00U,000 sterling. 

Mr. Kynnersley, another philanthropic laborer in the same good 
cause, remarked that the general diminution of crime in the whole 
kingdom, since 1856, was, according to the report of Mr. Sydney 
Turner, 26 per cent—a clear gain of rather more than one-fourth. 
‘How was a fact so incredible to be accounted for? inquired the 
honorable gentleman. ‘In a great measure (is his reply) to the Re- 
formatory movement, that puts it in the power of magistrates to send 
young criminals to these institutions for reformation for a lengthened 

eriod.’ 
' Since these Reformatories have had the effect of diminishing crime 
to the extent of one-fourth, it is but fair to conclude, that the sum 
of £13,000,000, stated to be annually stolen, would have been one- 
fourth larger, supposing that these schools of redemption had not 
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been in existence ; and since this diminution has been in operation 
ever since the year 1856, the gain resulting to the country by their 
establishment during those three years has been a sum of not less than 
£12,000,000, representing a saving of four clear millions every year. 
To this sum must also be added the cost of maintaining the children 
constantly in prison, supposing the old method of allowing them to 
ripen in gaol into adult criminals has been persevered in. This, how- 
ever, is only the ledger view of the question, and that a very small 
consideration when compared with the large practical utility, and the 
great humanising charity, which are the principal moral features of 
this movement, whose beneficial effects will be felt by succeeding 
generations even to a greater extent than ourselves. As schools are 
better than prisons—as it must be more agreeable to teach than to 
punish—as prevention has usually been considered a more rational 
course of treatment than cure, we are astonished that the Govern- 
ment does not interest itself a little more warmly in the establishment 
and increase of these valuable institutions, that have aided most 
materially the cause of civilization by preventing so many young 
pupils of crime growing up under able tuition into so many trained 
professors.” 


DEFECTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


Sir—I have received several communications lately on the subject 
of the defects and difficulties which are met with by the managers of - 
our Reformatories and Industrial Schools in the Acts of Parliament 
by which their operations are regulated, and I should be glad if you 
could find room in your columns for the following memorandum on 
the principal points which appear to demand attention. I would beg 
to add that I shall esteem it a favour if those among your readers 
who have had practical experience in the. working of the Acts will 
send me any remarks that may occur to them in connection with the 
different suggestions that the memorandum contains. 

Your readers will be aware that the Acts referred to are of three 
classes. 

Ist. Those establishing and regulating Reformatories certified 
under Lord Palmerston’s Acts, of which the great majority are m 
England. These are—the 17 & 18 Vict., c. 86; 18 & 19 Vict.,¢ 
87 ; 19 & 20 Vict., c. 109; and 20 & 21 Vict., c, 55. , 

2nd. ‘Those relating to Scotch Reformatoy Schools, which are 
chiefly Industrial Feeding Schools, only a few of the children in them 
being regularly boarded. These are 17 & 18 Vict., c. 74 (Mr. 
Dunlop’s Act), and 19 & 20 Vict., c. 28 

3rd. The Industrial Schools Act (Mr. Adderley’s), 20 & 21 Vict., 
c. 48. 

It may be interesting to mention that, up to the 30th of November. 
the admissions to Reformatories certified under the 17 & 18 Vict., ¢. 
86, have amounted, for this year, to 933 for England, and to 179 me 
Scotland. This is a considerable increase on the number admits 

in 1858, and will make the admissions for the whole year about the 
same as they were for 1857. : ag a 
The whole number under detention in Reformatories at this 4a 
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in England is about 2500 (boys, 2070—girls, 426), and in Scotland 
648 (boys, 522—ygirls, 162). Of these, 481 boys and 178 girls are in 
Catholic Reformatories. 

Five additional Reformatories for boys have been certified during 
the year, viz. the Monmouthshire, near Pontypool; the Cornwall 
School-Ship, in the Thames, off Purfleet; the Liverpool Farm 
School, near Newton; the Parkhead (Catholic), near Glasgow ; and’ 
the Wellington Farm School, for the city and county of Edinburgh, 
near Pennycuik. : 

On the other hand, four Reformatories have been discontinued, or 
have surrendered their certificates, viz. the Beauchamp Lodge (Ca- 
tholic girls), at Hammersmith ; the School of Discipline for Girls, at 
Chelsea ; the Catton Reformatory for Boys, near Norwich; and the 

‘Berks Reformatory, near Reading. The girls at Beauchamp Lodge 
have been transferred to Arno’s Court ; the School of Discipline has 
been certified under the Industrial Schools Act; the Catton School 
was originally certified as a supplement to the Buxton Reformatory, 
but has been happily rendered unnecessary by the decrease of juveni'e 
crime in Norwich and its vicinity. The Berkshire magistrates have 
judged it expedient to arrange with the managers of the Hants and 
Wilts Reformatories for the reception of the juvenile offenders into 
those Schools. The Reading boys are sent to Redhill. 

I am glad to add to this that there are now above 600 parents 
under contribution, the amounts for the three quarters of this year 
being respectively 388/. 9s. 10d., 4314. Os. 10d., and 4291. 7s. 3d. ; 
those for the corresponding quarters of last year were respectively 
1941. 7s. 7d., 2241. 4s. Td., and 366/. 19s. 2d.; and for June and 
September in the year previous, 471. 5s., and 83/. 5s. 6d., an increase 
which affords a very satisfactory answer to the predictions once so 
confidently made, that the attempt to enforce the responsibility of 
parents, and to obtain contributions from them, would prove utterly 
illusory 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very faithful servant, 
Sypney Turner. 
15, Parliament Street, 
December 27, 1859. 





AMENDMENTS sUGGESTSD TO Rerormatory Scuoou Acts. 


Ist. Detention and treatment of the offenders. 

(a).—17 & 18 Vict., c. 86, s. 4.—In the case of any young offender 
being committed for absconding, magistrates to have the power of 
adding a further period of detention. 2 

ft would be well, also, to remove all doubts whether the original 
sentence of detention is interrupted or cancelled by commitment for 
absconding. ; 

(b)—The governor of the prison to which any young offender is 
committed for absconding, to be required to give notice of the of- 
fender’s discharge to the superintendent of the Reformatory he is to 
be detained in, and to send such offender to the Reformatory, and 
charge the expense of doing so to the managers, if the child has not 


been claimed by them. 
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(c).—20 & 2) Vict., s 55, c. 13.—In the case of any young offender 
being put out on licence, managers to have power to renew the 
licence for not more than six consecutive months. 

(d).—In the case of discharging any young offender, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, manager to be placed in loco 
parentis, and empowered to apprentice the offender to any master or 

 shipowner, and to authorize his enlistment in naval or military ser. 
vice, 

(e).—To limit the detention of any young offender in any Refor- 
matory to the age of eighteen years; providing, on the other hand, 
that any young offender may be detained in a Reformatory, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, up to that age, or, at least, up to 
the age of sixteen. 

2nd. As to proceedings against parents for contributions towards 

the maintenance of young offenders, 

(a).—18 & 19 Vict., c. 87, s. 2, 3,—In the case offparents refusing 
to pay, and being committed in default, magistrates to have power 
to commit for longer periods than ‘*‘ ten days” (say for any period not 
exceeding three months), on the second, third, &c., commitment. 

(>).—In the ease of illegitimate children, the man who marries a 
woman with a bastard child to be held to be the stepfather, and the 
liability of father or stepfather not to cease, as now, on- the child’s 
attaining the age of fourteen, 

(c).—In the case of parents receiving parish relief, magistrates to 
have power to order a part of such allowance to be paid for the 
maintenance of the offender 7 

(d).—In the ease of parents (or stepparents) making agreement to 
pay a contribution (in consequence of being duly required by the 
Secretary of State), to give power to magistrates to order payment 
of the arrears of the same, on the party being summoned for non- 
payment. , 

(e).-18 & 19 Vict.,c 87,s.4.—The process for summoning and mak- 
ing orders for payment on parents in Scotland to be made more simple 
and direct : at present the law on this point isa dead letter. A simple 
course would seem to be to authorize the Lord Advocate to direct 
the superintendent of police of the borough or district to summon the 
parents, and receive and transmit the payments, as is done by the 
Secretary of State in England, 

3rd. As to other points. 

(a).—Magistrates to have discretionary power to enforce payment 
from parents in the case of the child’s having absconded, and not 
being recovered, or being in prison for absconding, when they con- 
sider that the parents have been parties to the desertion. 

(b).—Any manager of a Reformatory desiring to surrender the 
certificate, and to give up the School, to be required to give six 
months’ notice of the same. Similar notice to be given by the 
Secretary of State of the suspension or withdrawal of the mpeg? 
At present the School may be abandoned, and the certificate may Y° 
revoked at aday’s notice. im 

(c).—Provisions for the establishment of a penal Reformatory, s 
for the certifying of Parkhurst under the 17 & 18 Vict., ¢. 86, to 
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made, powers being given tothe Secretary of State to transfer young 
offenders thither from any certified Reformatory, and to courts of 
assize or quarter session to commit to this direct, 

(d).—In the case of Scotch Reformatory Schools sanctioned under 
the 17 & 18 Vict., c. 74 (Dunlop’s Act), the power of the Secretary 
of State to transfer from one School to another to be clearly defined, 
The words in the Act are, “‘ with power to the Secretary of State 
to transfer,” words which are evidently the instruction to the drawer 
of the Act, and left so by itiattention. 


The National Reformatory Union held a meeting on Saturday the 
28th January, at 3, Waterloo Place, Pall-Mall, to take into con- 
sideration these suggestions made by Mr. Turner. 

Lord BroveuayM, the President of the Uuion, took the chair. 

Among other noblemen and gentlemen present at the meeting 
were Lord Stanley, M.P., Sir Stafford Northeote, Bart, M.P., Mr. 
Cane, M.P., Mr. Garnett, M.P., Rev. Sydney Turner, Mr. Barwick 
Baker, Capt. Crofton, C B., Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Wheatley -Balme, 
Rev. H. G. Barton, Rev. W. C. Osborne, Mr. G. W, Hastings, Mr. 
Martin Ware, jun., Mr. Latham, Mr. Bastard, Rev. W. P. Trevel- 

an. 

Mr. T. B. G. Baker, brought before the meeting the necessity 
for a penal Reformatory. Usually, boys could be easily managed in 
a Reformatory School, but there was occasional, though unfrequent, 
need of some special means of coercing the refractory. He had had 
one boy in his own school whom he was obliged to keep constantly in a 
cell, and with a man to watch him all day and be with him at his 
work, 

Lord Brouenam inquired what age the boy was, and whether he 
was of sound mind ? 

Mr. Baxenr said that the boy was about sixteen years of age, and 
that he was of as sound a mind as any one could be said to be who 
was of an extremely violent and ungovernable disposition. This was 
a rare case. Out of 200 boys who had passed through his hands not 
more than six had been subjects for a penal Reformatory. But 
even with this few it was impossible to deal in an ordinary school ; 
they must be somewhere where they felt that resistance was useless, 
and from whence they could not escape. Parkhurst was surrounded 
with high walls, and was, moreover, situated on an island, and 
seemed, therefore, peculiarly adapted for the purpose required, He 
thought it undesirable to separate the older from the younger boys 
in a Reformatory, as the former frequently acted as a sort of elder 
brothers to the latter. The Secretary of State should have the 
power to transfer boys to the penal Reformatory. : 

Rev. S. Turner, in answer to Lord Stanley, stated that there haa 
been a few boys discharged from Reformatories as incorrigible. 
Generally where one Reformatory had not suited a boy, he was 
removed to another which suited him better. He objected to the 
use of Parkhurst for the purpose proposed, He thought that the 
wilitary discipline there was unsuitable to these boys. Parkhurst 
would not provide for girls. But he thought that there would be 
quite enough of the class of boys to justify the establishing of a 
Reformatory, the more expressly as such an Institution could be 
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better managed if the inmates were not numerous. The difficulty of 
aggregating the boys together would not be great, as their fault is 
usually violence of temper rather than depravity. He considered 
that the aggregate number of inmates of Reformatories had now pro- 
bably reached its maximum, but as the boys in the penal Reforma. 
tory would need to be detained for a considerable period there, we 
cannot expect to have after awhile fewer than sixty or seventy. 

Lord Srantey asked whether it would be desirable to bring 
together all the worst boys (amounting probably to sixty or eighty). 
He feared that they would make each other still more depraved. 
_ Who is to exercise authority over them? If the Secretary of State, 
on the complaint of the manager, this would be practically allowing 
that officer to inflict punishment on the boys, and greatly increase 
the punishment beyond the sentence. 

Some observations were also made by Sir. S. Northcote, Mr. 
Latham, Mr. Osborne, and others, but no formal resolution was 
passed on the question, it being suggested by Lord Brougham that a 
committee should be formed for its further consideration. 

The other suggestions of Mr. Sydney Turner, were considered 
seriatim, and the following resolution was passed :— : 

“That a Committee be appointed to consider the several points 
which have been broyght before this meeting, to obtain further in- 
formation, and to report upon them. 

** That the Committee prepare heads for an amending and con- 
solidating Bill to be submitted to Parliament, and that the Committee 
be empowered to call another meeting of the Union when the Bill 


has been prepared. 
** COMMITTEE. 


“Sir S. Northcote, Mr. Sydney Turner, Mr Garnett, Mr. 
Wheatley-Balme, Mr. Barwick Baker, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cave, 
Mr. Ware, Mr. Hastings, with power to add to their number. 

‘That a copy of this resolution, and of extracts from the 
PutLanruropist, be sent to secretaries of the Reformatory and Re- 
fuge Union, and that the Committee of that Union be requested to 
name such members as they think fit to form a joint Committee with 
the gentlemen appointed by this Committee. 

During the meeting the following letter was read, from the Rev. 
Ishmael Fish, manager of the Castle Howard Reformatory :— 


To the Secretary of the National Reformatory Union. 


Dear Sir,—I regret that I shall be prevented from attending the 
meeting of the Union, to be held to-morrow ; the more so, because 
the subjects to be discussed are of unusual interest. éslt 

The necessity for a penal Reformatory must have been ae we 
by all Reformatory managers. So strongly has it presse 0 sot 
upon this Institution, that a memorial has recently been Me cB 
rously signed by members of the Committee, to the Home Secretary 
on the subject. 

Two days ago an i sat 
months’ imprisonment, in Northallerton Gaol, for gross insu? 
tion. ‘To have him back here would be entirely destructiv 
discipline in this school. I am, therefore, acting an odd 
giving him leave to reside with his father for thirty days. 


to go to a penal Reformatory. 


sot red aterm of three 
ncorrigible boy completed a ere 


e of all 


fiction in 


He ought 
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Two weeks ago three boys absconded (one of them a very bad boy, 
who has been eight or ten times convicted, and recently brought 
here from another school, from which he had twice absconded), On 
the same day they ran away they broke into a clergyman’s house, and 
committed a serious robbery. I should certainly like to have the 
very bad planner of this outrage prosecuted, but recent experience of 
a prosecution of one of our boys at Assizes for arson (respecting the 
commission of which offence there was no possible doubt, but who 
was found ‘ not guilty” of malice, and who is now here), deters me 
from taking that step. A penal Reformatory is the place for him. 

I could multiply examples, but forbear. 

I apprehend the question which is of present moment, is how is 
such a Reformatory to be established? Let us first go to the 
Government unitedly and urge the certifying of Parkhurst. We 
shall probably then learn what is the real difficulty in the way of 
such a course. The only difficulty of which I have ever heard lies 
in the objections of the manager there. 

Failing Parkhurst, let the Committee of the Union immediately 
open a subscription list, with a view to the establishment of such a 
school. I imagine little difficulty would be found in obtaining a 
suitable building, in the shape of same disused House of Correction, 
that would answer the purpose. When once established, let the 
schools making use of it contribute, pro rata, any excess of cost above 
the treasury allowance. 

I believe there would be no difficulty in raising funds; nor do I 
apprehend any in the way of obtaining a proper staff, 

The subject of the Amendment and Consolidation of the Refor- 
matory Acts is a wider one, on which I would a as follows. 
My experience goes to show that it would be desirable to have power 
to renew the licence (20 & 21 Vict., s. 55 c. 13), for several months, 
say six. I do this now, but without authority ; and it works well. 

When a boy is committed for absconding, power should be given 
to magistrates to add a further period of detention. 

Power should also be given to managers (with the consent of the 
Secretary of State) to apprentice or authorise to enlist boys. 

We want also to know what is the effect of an absconding upon 
the sentence; i.e., whether the period of absence stands part of 
the detention or not. 

I think I may safely promise to any well-considered measure that 
would embrace the above points, the cordial support of this Com- 
mittee: and there is reason to hope that many Yorkshire members of 
Parliament would lend their aid in passing it. At any rate, I can 
promise that they all should be requested to do so, 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


Isumact Fisa, Chaplain, 
Castle Howard Reformatory, Welburn, 
York, Jan, 27, 1860. 
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Referring to this meeting, The Friend of the People has the 
following remarks in its second number :— 


THE REFORMATORY SYSTEM. 


The most gratifying fact which is to be gathered from the speeches 
is the great diminution of juvenile crime which has taken place since 
the introduction of Reformatories, and the entire dissipation of the 
foreboding that there would be an overwhelming number of com- 
mittals to them. Mr. Sydney Turner mentioned that Parkhurst 
Prison for Juvenile Convicts contains now so few inmates of the class 
for which it was built, that a large number of offenders sentenced 
for short periods have been placed there, and yet there is much vacant 
space. Mr, Turner also stated his conviction—and upon this subject 
no man speaks with higher authority—that the aggregate number of 
children in Reformatories (which is at present about 2500 in England 
and Wales) has reached its maximum, and that we may consequently 
look forward to a diminution rather than an increase. 

The Reformatories now in existence have room for many additional 
inmates, so that the work of establishment may be considered to be 
completed. The very important object of compelling the parents of 
the children to contribute to their support is also being effectually 
attained. At present the receipts on this head are at the rate of about 
£2000 a-year, and are confidently expected to increase. It is difficult 
to estimate the value of this collection. Not only are parents pre- 
vented from encouraging their children to qualify for Reformatories, 
but in many cases the fear of being called on to contribute has in- 
duced a father who had allowed his child to run wild about the 
streets to send him to school. 

The principal object of the meeting was to consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a Penal Reformatory for the reception of 
children who require a more coercive discipline than is used in the 
ordinary Reformatories. All persons practically conversant with the 
subject agree that there is a class of children, though a small one, 
who from violence of temper, extreme obstinacy of disposition, oF 
other causes, cannot be satisfactorily dealt with in the ordinary 

Reformatories, and who are very mischievous there. Difference 0 
opinion was evinced at the meeting upon the particular course to be 
adopted, some speakers suggesting that Parkhurst should be certified, 
others that one of the existing Reformatories shall be set apart for 
this purpose, or that a new one should be established ; but it was 
admitted on all hands that a Penal Reformatory is required. ; Other 
points of importance to the practical working of these instigating 
were discussed, and a committee was appointed to consider the su 
ject in detail, and to prepare the heads of a Bill to effect the oe 
It is most gratifying to find that the long-continued and oe 
apparently hopeless labours of so many excellent men and pie «ti 
now bearing fruit. The diminution of crime which has attende nid 
discontinuance of the practice of sending a child who has saa SH he 
an offence to what has been well termed a university, 10 which a 
graduates in wickedness, will, it is to be hoped, awaken the legislavu 
to the wisdom of going still deeper to the root of the evil, an i) 
giving effectual encouragement to Industrial Schools for the vag 
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and neglected children, on the plan which has already worked such 
great good in Scotland, dry up the very sources of juvenile crime. 

Such measures as these, coupled with a judicious mode of dealing 
with adult criminals—the practicability of which has been proved by 
Captain Crofton in Ireland—would in the course of a few years re- 
duce the burden of crime to a very bearable weight. 





STATISTICS OF THE COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Continued from p, exiii. 
Ve 

The question which the present letter—the last of its series—pro- 
poses to consider, resolves itself into the following form :— How may 
we reasonably bope to diminish the large and increasing cost of 
crime in England and Wales? We have seen that the public expen- 
diture on the criminal classes amounts to 2} millions annually ; 
that the estimated private losses, from individual depredators, 
amount to 13} millions; and that the calculated expenses of some 
details, and the Civil Service Estimates of others, prove that, upon 
the whole, the cost of crime is very largely in excess of the outlay 
ten years ago, and shows a determined and steady augmentation 
year by year ;—it only remains, then, to inquire what means and ap- 
pliances we possess, to check this annual increase, and to perma- 
nently diminish the total expenditure upon that class of society 
which preys upon its neighbours. 

efore, however, proceeding to the consideration of any method 

for the reduction of the cost of crime, it seems needful to premise 
that the following lines are indicative of no sort of desire to see any 
necessary expenditure intermitted or foregone, which would tend, 
either to the legitimate defence of society, or to the permanent well- 
being of the criminal. It is conceived that that would be the most. 
short-sighted and fatal policy which, on the mere score of expense, 
would tamper with the efficiency of that establishment which, on the 
different phases of its many-sided character, strives to protect the 
mass of the community from the attacks of the minority, and the 
minority from outrages upon itself. The country ought to pay, 
and to pay cheerfully, for all criminal outgoings which competent 
authority pronounces to be essential—even should the expenditure 
be estimated on a generous and costly scale, No outlay ought to be 
considered reckless or extravagant which is necessary : and hence, no 
attempt will be made, in this place, to suggest the faintest approach to 
parsimony, in all things needful. At this pate however, the econo- 
mic statist, on the cost of crime, may justly be allowed to stop. If he 
conceives that a prodigal expenditure, to obtain the right man in the 
right place, and to secure what is done, to be performed in the best 
possible manner, be not only expedient but just ; he may surely ven- 
ture to criticise, if things may be done in acheaper manner than they 
are executed, with equal efficiency, when they not so performed,— 
and to utter a constitutional grumble, if more agents, and less effec- 
tive ones, are employed in cases in which fewer men, with greater 
powers, might accomplish the end desired more thoroughly. , 

Now, many ways suggest themselves, whereby the cost of crime 
may be reduced. Speaking abstractedly, and with no reflection on 
existing institutions, and considering secondary causes ouly, it is 
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clear that, if our whole system of criminal management were more 
perfect, fewer liberated prisoners would return to a lawless career ; 
and hence, the ranks of the class would be gradually thinned, and the 
cost of crime would be materially decreased. Again, if our police 
establishment was more extended, if its system was more organized, 
and if its influence was more felt at all the extremities of our com- 
plicated social system—crime would certainly be checked, and its 
expense lessened. Once more, if any means could be devised 
whereby that large class of society, which openly makes criminality 
a profession, and the numbers and characteristics of which are nuw 
individually known to the police, could be completely broken up and 
effectually be dispersed—this would assuredly, and in the most 
speedy manner, reduce, at once, the amount of crime, and diminish 
its expense. To secure the same desirable end by one, both, or all 
of the above named means, would be, to a certain extent easy, by 
the adoption of measures which are quite beyond our reach A 
Minister of Justice, or a Chief Secretary for Law, Police, and Edu. 
cation ; a total revision, on principles both scientitic and philanthro- 
pie, of our criminal code; a more perfect and more humanizing mode 
of dealing with our culprits within the prison-walls ; a large addi- 
tion of, with increased powers to, our Constabulary force, to super- 
vise our criminal population without the confines of the gaol ; more 
strict scrutiny of modes of obtaining livelihood, and less leniency in 
cases in which visible means of sustenance are not producible for the 
satisfaction of the agents of justice ; these are but a few of the ways 
in which, if imagination was the creator of the measure, one who 
sets up for a social reformer might absolutely, and at once—at least 
on paper—by diminishing the extent of crime, very sensibly decrease 
its cost. 

Those means, however, of producing the same result, are undoubt- 
edly the most desirable, which, making the most use of instruments 
within reach, produce the least disturbing influences of social revo- 
lution. Hence, he who desires the most attention to his plans, will 
first of all consider what appliances he really does possess to produce — 
the result proposed ; and, when it is evident that they are altogether 
unequal to compass his design, he will then only cast about for other 
measures to supply the obvious deficiency. Such is the method to 
be adopted in the present instance. It is confidently entertained 
that the means already in existence are more than sufficient to re- 
duce the cost of crime—and the result will, it is hoped, confirm such 
an opinion. That the expenditure on the criminal classes may be 
diminished to a minimum under the present regime, is not credited, 
and will not be urged. When sufficient experience has been gained 
by the employment of the means within our grasp; and when ee 
perceive satisfactory results from the adoption of appliances at ou 
command, it will then be sufficiently early to app y for fresh powers, 
to procure fresh amendment. 4 

it inay be remembered that, in the last letter of the present series, 
it was stated that, in a period extending over the last five ao 
whilst the Civil Service Estimates disclose an increase in the exje 
diture of the English Convict Services, to the exteut of Arter 
£60,000., the last official report of the directors of the Boar : 
Convict Prisons in Ireland—in addition to former large reductio'®s 
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and in anticipation of still further diminution—returns the sum of 
12,00U/. a-year saved to the National Revenue in that country. 
Hence, it is evident, that, ceteris paribus, the Irish system of con- 
vict management, to a very large extent, performs its duties in a man- 
ner far more economical than the system which obtains in England. 
And this result is not at all affected by the question of numbers, 
England has, doubtless, a larger criminal population, both at large, 
and in prison, than Ireland: and, although statistics could be pro- 
duced to show that the annual discharge from the Irish establish. 
ments, have, in some years, fallen but little short of the discharge 
from the English convict prisons; yet the comparison employed is 

not a comparison of actual expenditure, but of respective loss and 

gain. It is proved that, inacertain time, the English Convict 

Depots increase their expenditure to the amount of 60,000/. ; and 

that, in the same time, 12,000/. represent only a portion of the sav- 

ings of the Directors in Ireland,—but one opinion can be formed 

upon the subject. The Irish system is by far the least expensive. 

But expense is not the only criterion by which to judge the merits 
of rival systems of convict management. It were but an indifferent 
policy which reduced the amount or the efficiency of supervision, at 
the cost of augmenting the numbers of the prison population. Hence, 
there is still another element in the question to be considered before 
we can safely pronounce the Irish system to be the more truly econo- 
mical; and this assumes the form of a question. What are the re- 
sults of the Irish management, either in themselves, or when com. 
pared with the system which prevails in this country? It is of 
course beyond the limits of the present inquiry to enter into the de- 
tails of this subject, either positively or by proportion. Let it be 
sufficient that the following statement be made, with respect to the 
number of convict prisoners respectively in the two countries. In 
England, in 1858, there were 8500 convicts, or 300 more than there 
were five years ago; the numbers for the intervening years being 
8299, 8099, and 7857. In Ireland, on the other hand, during the 
same period, the numbers decreased from 3900 to 1808; and the 
numbers for the intervening years prove a gradual diminution from 
3900, to 3462, to 2776, and to 2298. In addition to these details 
from the official Reports of the Irish Board, further information is 
gained, that, coincident with so marked a decrease in the numbers of 
the prison population, the numbers convicted to the convict depots 
have been diminished, and the numbers discharged have been in- 
creased. A moment's reflection will show, even to those unfamiliar 
with the subject, the bearing of these figures. They prove that 
crime in Ireland is steadily diminishing ; and that—compared with 
five years ago—the convict prisons are absolutely half empty, conse- 
quent upon large discharge, small committals, and necessarily few 
recommitments. 

Such is the case on the other side of the Channel, when, in 
England, the Government establishments—with a similar comparison 
—present no signs of vacuity, but rather the contrary; and when, 
upon the last year’s return, it appears that, for 1858, there was an 
increase in the number of offences proceeded against by indictment, 
to the extent of nearly 600 cases, and in the number of offences 
proceeded against summarily to the extent of upwards of 34,000 
cases. If, to these details, the further consideration be added, tuat, 
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during the same period, England increased her expenditure on the 
convict services by 60,000/., and Ireland diminished her estimate by 
a sum very inadequately represented by 12,0007. a year, it will force 
itself upon the conviction that the Irish system of convict management, 
be it what it may, at the least combine these two essential features 
of any system which deserves the title of successful—and that in a 
manner altogether antagonistic to the English system—a diminution 
inthe amount of crime contemporaneous with a decrease in the 
expense. 

And what is the Irish system of convict management? Even if 
the more prominent features of this system were unknown at home, 
the present would not be the occasion on which to explain them. 
But, in truth, no modern social improvement has ever obtained so 
wide a discussion amongst those interested in the scheme, or has 
secured so general an approval from those qualified to give an 
opinion, than the system, now in the fifth year of its existence, in- 
augurated by the present Board of Directors in Ireland. All that 
public discussions, meetings of philanthropic men, speeches, charges, 
pamphlets, reports, reviews, statements, and articles could effect, to 
make public any social measure, has been done to ventilate the 
question of the Irish prison system. Nor have these efforts been in 
vain. For it may be confidently asserted, that privately, the highest 
authorities on the subject of crime, including those who have devoted 
their lives to its suppression, have uniformly, and after a patient and 
through examination of its details, given their adhesion to the truth 
and soundness of the principles on which it is based. Whilst, 
publicly, there may hardly be found a member of the more thoughtful 
portion of the press who has not stoutly advocated the system in its 
columns. 

Such being the case, it seems a work of supererogation to allude 
to the more well-known portions of the Irish system. It is possible, 
however, that there may be elements at work which, humanly speak- 
ing, ensure its success, which being less prominent toa public ex- 
amination of the system, are consequently, the less realized. And it 
is to one or two of such integral parts of the system to which at- 
tention is now desired. genes 

The “ registration of criminals” and their * conditional liberation, 
are features in the Irish system, which, althvugh they attract less 
public notice than the Irish method of classification, of individualiza- 
tion on which the system is based, and of intermediate establishments 
by which it is worked, are no secondary causes In the results anion 
These terms sufficiently explain themselves. The registration © 
criminals upon release is a precautionary measure of the very 
simplest sort. A person once convicted of a crime sufficiently grave 
to ensure commitment to a Government prison, is thusfor ever 
marked—not to his detriment, if he become reformed, but for the 
protection of society should he again relapse into crime, ge fv 
stored to freedom. The registration is effected by a memorandum © 
the official records of the convict establishments, and by a commun’ 
cation with the police into whose district the culprit is discharge z 
The results of this proceeding are obvious. A recommitmnent Om 
insufficient evidence, or upon evidence gained by accident, a coe 
improbable—or at the least, might be avoided, Hence the = 
hazard manuer in which the majority of our criminal cases are 
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cided would cease ; and the calamitous practical working of Acts— 
of which the Criminal Justice Act is a painful example—by which 
adjudications proceeded on the question of former committals, or 

revious innocence, would discontinue to disgrace our criminal 
jurisprudence. And these measures have been taken, and these 
results have been secured in a country which—notwithstanding the 
high efficiency of its constabulary force—possesses advantages incom- 
parably less than those we have the prospect, and are in progress, of 
enjoying. Our new police force has been established on a scale 
which well nigh gave it maturity at its birth, and is increasing, both 
in numbers, and in efficiency, with strides which leave little to be 
desired. The recently published details of Judical Statistics give us 
an insight into the work performed by our police. The results are 
not less alarming than full of encouragement :—for, if we ascertain 
that the country swarms with a population of 135,000 members of 
an organized criminal class—which gives a proportion of | to every 
137 persons in the entire kingdom—we are also assured, that we 
possess a police force to which such a criminal population is person- 
ally known, in all the individual characteristics of the lawless profes- 
sion. With an establishment thus organized, and with results thus 
obtained, it is morally impossible that a system of registration for 
our liberated convicts could fail to tend, to a certain extent, to di- 
minish our criminal population. 

To become effective, however, to diminish our criminal population, 
the registration of habitual offenders must be supplemented by a 
system of convict management which shall carry out, as well as 
decree, the ‘‘ conditional liberation” of the released culprit. The 
subject of liberation upon conditions, is one too large for discussion, 
at length, in the present place. ‘To the extent permitted by law, it 
has effectually played its part, with the completest success in Ireland. 
To its machinery, organized by the Convict Prison Authorities, and 
carried out through the intervention of the police, the results before 
quoted, from official sources, to a very large extent, owe their 
origin. With a police force that finds its way into the remotest 
parts of the country, and whose influence is felt to the extreme rami- 
fications of society, there can be little doubt that Ireland’s success 
in her management of crime, would soon replace England’s all but 
hopeless failure. How very far we are from so desireable a result, 
legislation, which is only now coming into play, too plainly tells. 
From the month of January, criminals of al} grades, from the harden- 
ed and habitual offender, to the culprit for the first time detected, 
will be launched upon society without the slightest supervision of 
conditional liberation. This retrograde movement results from a 
Home Office memorandum issued to guide the executive in the work- 
ing of the Penal Servitude Act of 1857. Its effects cannot fail to be 
observable on society—and that at no distant date. By degrees, 
the 25,000 criminals who now form our gaol population, will be 
emptied upon the country, to return, for the most part, to swell the 
ranks of the 135,000 from which they have been temporarily with- 
drawn, without the slightest effectual supervision from the police ; 
with no other registration than accidental supplies ; and apart from 
any sort of arrangement by which such liberation becomes conditional, 
The consideration of this lamentable prospect for the future 
of our criminal policy, may well fill thoughtful minds with alarm 
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and grief:—for, although there is much on the horizon of crime— 
more especially in measures of private influence—to inspire gratitude 
and hope, there is much likewise—in our public measure—upon 
whichwe can only look with unmixed feelings of despondency and fear. 

The “ conditional liberation” contended for in this country, as it 
is practised in [reland, simply amounts to this ;—It is‘the supervision 
of the criminal, at the hands of the police, for that portion of his 
unexpired sentence which has been remitted for good conduct in 
prison. Thus, if a person, sentenced to twelve years penal servitude, 
conforms himself to prison discipline, the law permits his detention 
for three-fourths only of his original sentence. Hence, he is forced 
to undergo nine years imprisonment ; whilst, for the three remaining 
years, he is comparatively a freeman. Practically, under the present 
régime, he is absolutely free. But with the provisions of the Irish 
system in force, although the criminal would be at liberty to do and 
act as he pleased, his liberty would be circumscribed in exact propor- 
tion to his inability to prove an honest and harmless mode of life. So 
long as he continues to avoid the just suspicion of the police—so long 
are the police not only not interfering with, but positively helpful to 
his well being. But,as soon as he shows a disposition to decline, 
directly he frequents the society of those known to be professional 
law-breakers, so soon is his liberty restricted, and he is once more 
re-consigned to confinement for the remainder of his original sentence. 
It thus appears that “conditional liberation” applies only to that 
portion of the original sentence of a prisoner, which, having been 
remitted upon previous, and in anticipation of future, good conduct, 
remains unexpired. And it is difficult to conceive a system of con- 
vict management at once so simple and so efficacious, which so 
approves itself to the judgment in theory, and so completely justifies 
its theory by its results. 

Of course, the cost of crime will materially be diminished, if in 
addition to these external aids for its reduction, internal management 
be regulated according to more approved designs. If an equally 
efficient supervision can be obtained, within the prison-walls, at a 
less cost than heretofore, the system which supplies such inexpensive 
measures, possesses great advantages over all others. .The Inter- 
mediate Establishments, between the prisoner and the“public, under 
the Irish system, does supply this deficiency. It has been calculated, 
officially, that a body of one hundred agricultural convicts, in the 
last stage of confinement under the Irish system, can be made to pay 
itsexpenditure without any approach to risk. This, however, 1s, In 
comparison to other features of the system, but a matter of details. 
The fundamental principles which guide the Board of Directors of 
Convict Prisons in Ireland, are sufficiently sound to produce in this 
country, what they effect in their own—a diminution of the cost of 
crime. Amongst these principles, none are second in importance to 
those bere alluded to, which find their practical application in the 
Registration of Criminals upon release, and the discretionary con- 
tinuance of Conditional Liberation. The legal adoption of these 
measures, and the conscientious enforcement of their provisions, 
cannot fail, it is most strongly entertained, to break up the barriers 
which unite the criminal class ; and hence, by the diminution of the 
extent of crime in England and Wales, to decrease its cost. 
INQuipeR. 

















SECOND REPORT 
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OUR LADY OF CHARITY AND REFUGE. 





The Order of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge was founded at Caen, 
in Normandy, in the year 1641, by a holy and venerable missionary, 
named Father John Eudes, to whose zeal and devotedness the Church 
of France owes the congregation of Jesus and Mary ; a society of clergy- 
men, who devote themselves to the missions, the government of colleges, 
and also the education of youth in the higher classes of vonlety 

This holy man, whose words full of energy and unction, seldom failed 
to triumph over the most obdurate sinners, and whose heart, all inflamed 
with the divine ardours of the sacred hearts of Jesus and Mary, was 
always ready to receive, guide, and support in the ways of penance those 
who desired to return to God, having converted a number of poor souls 
whom the violence of their passions and the seductions of the world had 
caused to stray from the paths of virtue, felt the necessity of opening for 
them an asylum where their weakness would be sheltered and their ir- 
resolute hearts strengthened and encouraged in the way of penance, so 
difficult and painful to nature. He entrusted his rising house and the 
persons who had taken refuge in it to the guidance of a few pious ladies ; 
but experience soon taught him that for a work so important as that of 
bringing back sinners to repentance it would be necessary to have de- 
votedness undaunted by difficulties. He resolved then to give a religious 
form to his work, and for this end solicited and obtained, that a few re- 
ligious of the Visitation, an order founded by St. Francis of Sales, might 
come to form to the religious life the pious ladies who had undertaken 
the peveroment of the penitents. 

This plan succeeded, and in 1651 Pope Alexander VII. issued the bulls 
of the erection of the new order under the title of Our Lady of Charity 
of Refuge, From thence the Monastery of Our Lady of Charity of Caen 
made a rapid progress; in 1673 it sent a colony to found 7) house in 
Rennes (Britanny) ; in 1676 another foundation took place in Guingamp 
(Britanny) ; in 1683 a house was founded at Vannes, same province ; in 
1714, 1715, 1724, three other cities, viz. :—Tours, La Rochelle, and Paris, 
asked and obtained the Sisters of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge. The 
Order continued to progress, and to render to religion and society the 
most important services until the great French Revolution of 1792. 
Then like all the other religious orders, the Sisters of Our Lady of 
Charity were obliged to abandon the children of their adoption and the 
sacred cloister where they had lived so long, spending themselves in the 
service of God and of those poor souls so dear to them. The revolution- 

ary troubles having ceased, the daughters of Father Eudes, faithful to 
their sublime calling, re-entered, but not without immense difficulties, 
their devastated cloisters. Only the communities of Caen and Tours 
were fortunate enough to enter their former convents. All laboured 
with a zeal still more ardent in the service of poor sinners. In 1804 
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1806, 1810,1822, were established the houses of Versailles, Nantes, Lyons 
Toulouse ; since then the cities of Marseilles, Valence, Le Mans, Besan. 
con, Blois, Montauban, asked for the religious of Our Lady of Charity. 
Since 1853 the houses of Paris, Le Mans, Toulouse, and Rennes, have 
sent religious to Dublin, Lorctto (Italy), Bilboa (Spain), and Buffalo 
(United States). 

n almost all the houses in France one or two hundred poor females 
(very often a greater number) find a shelter from the dangers of the 
world, and an asylum whither, as in an ark of salvation, they can with. 
craw from the deluge of crime in which they had made so fatala ship- 
wreck, 

The penitents are separated into different classes. Those who enter 
from the world are placed in a special class, where they are employed at 
working, or, if they know not how, they are taught to do so, and are, 
as it were, initiated in the practice of virtue. They are instructed in re- 
ligion, and are taught the means of leaving the state of sin; their efforts 
are stimulated by the hope of passing into another class, where those 
who have already made some progress are admitted, having deserved 
thisfavour by constant good conduct. There they receive more ample 
instructions, are admitted more frequently to the sacraments, and con- 
solidate the work of their conversion. In fine, there is a third class, 
where those who wish to pass their life in penance and in the practice of 
virtue are admitted, after their strength has been tried and their resolu- 
tions brought to maturity in the other classes during a time sufficiently 
long. ‘Their life, without being more austere, is more regular and 
fervent; they follow the same rules and exercises as the others, but ina 
manner more perfect. Their life is rendered more agreeable by some 
distinctions in the clething and diet, and by a greater abundance of 
spiritual advantages: nevertheless, they are never allowed to make irre- 
vocable engagements, and they can leave or be sent away if circumstances 
require it. 

Besides the work of the refuge in bringing back strayed souls, the 
religious of Our Lady of Charity devote themselves to another, not less 
useful to religion and society : that of preservation ; they receive poor 
Female Children, who are exposed by their own evil inclinations—by 
their abandoned position, or, still oftener, by the poverty or wickedness 
of their parents, to the danger of being lost. These children are admitted 
into the establishment from the ageof seven to fifteen; and are brought 
up in habits of order, industry, and piety—are taught to read, write, 
and cipher—they are also taught all kinds of plain and domestic work— 
and are kept until they are of an age .to provide for themselves ; then 
the religious procure situations for then, and continue, even from 
behind their sacred walls, to watch over them in the world, where for 
the most part they generally persevere in the path of virtue and religion. 

The Community of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge, called St. Mary *s 
Asylum, is a branch of the Order established in France, and in the other 
parts of the Continent, in 1853. The late Rev. John Smith, who i? 
many years had laboured with indefatigable zeal for the conver pt z 
poor penitents, wishing to consolidate and render permanent this grea 
work of charity, asked and obtained from the Monastery of Paris hy 
eolony of religious, to whom he handed over the asylum. Althoug 
owing to the constant efforts and wise government of oe rir ce 
prudent clergyman the asylum was exempt from debt, cag rr ylinn r 
was a greit deal to be done. The house was small, even wt vad di 7 tot 
of forty then sheltered in it ; the situation in which it was piace 
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allow any hope of being able, at a future period, to give extension to 
the good work ; it was de-titute of any funds or means of support what- 
ever, except that which could proceed from the penitents’ work (scarce 
enough to support themselves), and from the pious alms of charitable 
souls, always so deeply interested in what can procure the glorv of God. 

From thence what numberless difficulties had the religious to contend 
with and surmount! How painful has it been to their hearts, vowed to 
the salvation of these poor souls, to be obliged to refuse the entry of the 
ark of salvation for want of room and means. In the course of the year 
1856, 180 were thus refused, who perhaps were obliged to continue their 
life of crime for want of resources. Fach week av average of seven or 
eight applicants came to ask shelter from sin and misery, without being 
able to obtain it. The religious, feeling painfully this state of things, 
have, at a great expense, taken the house and extensive grounds of High 
Park, in which a spacious laundry and house are in progress of construc- 
tion. For this purpose a considerable debt has been i: curred 

From November, 1857, when the first Report of this Institution was 
published, the Sisters of our Lady of Charity of Refuge have been able to 
give accommodation, in their new asylum at High Park, to 67 female 
penitents, 22 more than could be accommodated in the old asylum. 
From January, 1858, up to the present month, they have received 100 
poor destitute creatures, who voluntarily sought, in an abode of religion 
and purity, shelter from temptation and sin. Since the above last-named 
period, seven, after having passed through the purifying ordeal of seve- 
ral years in the asylum, have obtained good situations, and are giving 
general satisfaction to those by whom they have been employed; some 
have returned to their families, and are persevering in virtue; two have 
emigrated to America ; two have been comfortably settled ; and two have 
beea called to receive the reward of their perseverance in piety and pen- 
ance—those poor children of sin, sorrow, and repentance, passed from 
time to eternity, with a calm, trangui!, and resigned spirit, happy. far 
happier it may be, than many whose paths have been strewn with flow- 
ers, and who have passed unscathed, merely, because God had_ blessed 
them with homes, friends, and all that conid make life happy. Oh! that 
the good and the pure, whose hearts are trained to virtue from childhood, 
and whose minds shrink instinctively from aught that could sully the 
purity of their souls, would look on those fallen but repentant children, 
as our Divine Master regards them; how needless then would be our ap- 
peal for their support and protection. But we have been led into a di- 
gression, which, though long, is not, we trust irrelevant, by the recol- 
lection of the sanctity which pervaded those poor penitents’ death-bed. 

One of those poor women passed nineteen, the other twenty-five years 
in the asylam; and with justice might we apply to them these words of 
Holy Scripture,—‘* Biessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”” After 
obeying their Divine Master's cail to repentance, they labored so unre- 
mittingly in His service, and poured forth such effusions of love and 
gratitude to Him in this their hour of trial, that. He blessed their deati- 
bed with a calm and holy joy—and, like their sainted prototype Magda. 
len, pardoned them, because they had ‘‘ loved much.” 

A touching incident occurred during almost the last moments of one of 
those grateful and happy creatures, which from lts simpie pathos, 1t 
would be an injustice to her memory to omit. Aware of the vast linbill- 
tics incurred by the establishment in order to protect them, and afford 
an asylum to other outcasts of their kind, she, almost in a spirit of pro- 
phecy, said to the Reverend Mother, who was in attendance on her, **oh ! 
Motier dear, don’t be afraid, when I go before the great God, who knows 
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all you have done, I will ask Him to pay the big debt that is harassing 
you so much.” Her beautiful appeal has, ere this, gone before the Eter. 
nal Throne ; and the all-merciful God will infuse into the hearts of those 
He has blessed with wealth, the disposition to bestow according to their 
means, a portion of that with which He has enriched them; thus, will 
the prayer of an humble and contrite heart be responded to. The char. 
ity of the people of Dublin is so proverbial, that it needs only a state- 
ment of truths such as we are about to lay before them, to elicit not only 
their sympathy but also their support 

The Sisters of our Lady of Charity of Refuge, in erecting the new asy- 
lum, have incurred a debt of £2,500; unwilling to add to this heavy 
liability, they are unable to complete the second wing of the building, 
which is only roofed in, and which comprises a kitchen, refectory, man- 
gle-room., and packing-room (ground floor); the upper story (when 
means will permit) is destined for an Infirmary. At present there is 
unfortunately no separate apartment for the sick or dying, consequently 
when any of those poor women are visited with sickness, they are forced 
to remain in the dormitories, and thus cannot have that attendance 
which their state requires. Or should the disease be contagious, they 
must be carried to a common hospital with all, to people of their class, 
its dangers and temptations. The following fact is worthy of remark, as 
bearing on the point of issue:—The idea of dying during the night 
preyed much on the minds of the two poor penitents whose deaths we 
have already recorded; they were apprehensive of frightening their 
young companions, and a still stronger and more painful feeling per- 
vaded their minds, lest they should oblige their mother (the Religious in 
attendance whom they love and revere as, and whom they call, their 
mother) to lose her night’s rest in watching by their bed side. The elder 
of the two, who possessed a heart as generous, as it was affectionate and 
grateful, prayed most fervently that Almighty God would grant her the 
favour not to die in the night: her prayer was heard—for although her 
agony commenced at six o’Clock in the evening, she did not resign her 
soul into her Maker's hands until half-past five nexf morning, at the very 
moment that all the penitents were preparing to descend to morning 
prayer. The other poor woman died at the same hour some weeks 
after. 

Surely, as we have said before, if the good and pious of this world, 
whose purses are always open to succour those in want, and whose hearts 
are ever ready to sympathize in their affliction, could witness the death- 
bed of the poor penitent, this castaway—despised and rejected by her 
fellow creatures—well might they think themselves repaid, if, by con- 
tributing to her support, and thus, it may be, to her final perseverance, 
they gained for themselves her intercession in a better world, fulfilling 
the precept of Him who came to save sinners—* Blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy.” Alas! how mistaken are those, who 
persuade themselves that the wretched girl who, ( too frequently) is dri- 
ven into a career of crime, is not to be reclaimed. Little are they aware 
of the depth of feeling and faith enshrined in that degraded heart, which 
ail lost as it is, only awaits one kind word to awaken its sympathies, and 
cause it to emerge from that slough of vice and dishonour in which it 
has been wallowing, to disentangle it from that web of crime which has 
so long enthralled it,and touch the chord of awakening grace, which now 
vibrates through that sinful and saddened soul. : : 

How consolatory must be the feeling of those who are in any way !n- 
strumental in effecting this great good, when they reflect on the grati- 


tude and love of that penitent heart, when kneeling at the feet of Jesus, 
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she is desired by the voice of his minister, to “go in peacs and sin no 
more.” And when grace becomes mistress of this guilty soul, how poig- 
nant its sorrow for the past, how sincere and heart-felt its resolutions for 
the future; and she, who for years lived as if there was no God, who 
knew no law but her own passions, passes the remainder of her life, with- 
out being guilty perhaps of one grievous offence against His command. 
ments, If but one solitary instance could be adduced such as we have 
recorded, would not years of toil and solicitude be but too well repaid, 
by the salvation of that one soul. What then must be the consolation of 
those who, chosen by Divine Providence, to labour for the conversion of 
the fallen of their sex,.are daily witnesses of these miracles of grace, 
these trophies of the blood of Jesus. 

Contrasting their past with their present life, it might be supposed 
that the management of those poor creatures is attended with much 
trouble and annoyance; and a question not unfrequently asked is, are 
the penitents violent ? The only answer to this question that\ can be 
given is—they might, and perhaps in many cases have been violent 
when in the werld, but never in the asylum. 

They enter voluntarily, and are not obliged to remain if they wish to 
leave, persuasion alone being employed in such cases. This and the 
moral force of the good example they see around them, and under the 
influence of which they imperceptibly yield, may be a sufficient reason 
to allege for this almost total change of nature. 

Amongst the sixty.seven inmates now in the asylum, the majority are 
young girls, from sixteen to twenty-five years of age: and it is gratify- 
ing to be able to state, that so far from being unruly, a loud word is sel- 
dom heard amongst them. Experience teaches all that the passions of the 
human heart may be subdued, but never totally eradicated; and who 
has not experienced the difficulty of subduing poor fallen nature under 
the influence of grace? How much more severe then must the struggle 
be with poor penitert Magdalen. If then, at intervals, in the heat of 
passion or excitability of temperament, hasty words arise amongst them, 
the sun is never allowed to set on their anger: the aggressor is the first 
to seek a reconciliation with her whom she may have offended ; and, as 
the great secret of governing successfully and happily, this class of 
persons, has its power in the development of the spirit of mutual charity 
which has been established, and rigorously exacted from them since the 
commencement of this institution, they find themselves under the happy 
necessity of complying with a rule which not only contributes to their 
peace of mind, but to their spiritual advancement likewise, and gene- 
rates that cheerfulness of disposition which has been often a source of 
astonishment to those who kindly visit the institution. 

Many examples might be given of the penitents’ perseverance in virtue, 
which would not be uninteresting to the kind and generous supporters 
of St. Mary’s Asylum; the limits of a report, however, preclude the 
possibility of our giving more than one or two. ptt rites 

About three years and a-half since, a girl, S. B. entered this institu- 
tion, and six months after her admittance, her sister J.B., about twenty- 
onc years of age, also entered. Grace had nothing to do with her 
appeal for admittance: she wished merely to be with her sister, intend- 
ing to remain but a few days, and then to return to her former life. 
Poor child, she little dreamed of the grace thal awaited her within that 
asylum. ‘Lo her great grief her sister left about a week after she entered, 
and she secretly resolved on following her in afew days. Nature 
having endowed her with a sweet and gentle disposition, she succeeded 
in gaining the affections of all her companions; this partly atiracted 
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her to her new home; but the final grace was still wanting to crown 
the work of her conversion. Her strugglesduring the ensuing months 
between conscience and her own passions, were so powerful as to render 
her existence perfectly miserable; grace. however, eventually triumphed 
—and in her own simple and graphic language she thus describes her 
struggles and temptations: 

‘** How often did I leave my work to tell my mother (she means the 
sister in charge) that I could remain no longer—but the kindness with 
which she received me, disarmed my resolution, and then I would re. 
solve to remain a little longer rather than give her pain. still hoping 
that something would occur by which I might gain my end ” 

Eleven months after her entry, the Annual Retreat was preached, 
poor J. B. found herself face to face with the great truths of religion, so 
long neglected, perhaps altogether forgotten. Grace spoke to her heart, 
and she half yielded to its influence; much, however, was to be done, 
and courage failed her in the corflict. Wearied out with this continual 
warfare, between nature and grace, she said one day, ‘if Almighty God 
was pleased to take from me the use of my limbs, I would have to stay 
in the house, for what would I do in the world a cripple.” She hod 
little idea at the moment how soon her words were to be verified. A 
very few weeks after she was seized with a violent pain in her shoulder, 
which gradually extended through the whole frame, and confined her to 
bed for several months She endured the most intense pain with the 
greatest resignation: still she was unwilling to make the sacrifice of her 
health, which she had but too much reason to fear would be required 
from her. With care and skilful treatment she found herself after some 
time relieved from her pains ; but disease had already set in, and all the 
symptoms of consumption developed themselves From that period she 
has been a martyr to ill health, but resigned and happy in her sufferings; 
grateful for the least attention rendered her. She edifies all around her 
by her patience, and awaits with resignation and grace the moment it 
may please God tocali her to himself. Great and manifold favours were 
bestowed upon this child of sorrow, and great also is her gratitude to 
Him, who waited her return with such patience and mercy. 

The above case, though pitiable, is consolatory to those who regard 
the royal road ot the Cross as the truest and safest path to eternal life. 
Another example is that of N.N., who is at present four years in the 
asylum. Faith, or Hope, or Charity were unknown to her; Faith she 
had none, or if she ever had any it was dead—swamped—owing, doubt- 
less, to her having passed four years in the Protestant asylums of the 
city. ‘Vhere was a reckless indifference about believing or not believing, 
sinning or not sinning, which sickened the heart. Aithough of a head- 
strong disposition, N. N. was not altogether devoid of good qualities; 
and her blunt frank turn of mind rendered her more capable of Instruc- 
tion than could be expected from a person of her nature. For many 
months after she entered, each week found her at the door, asking to be 
let out, to leave (as she used to say) her place for some one that would 
do better than she could; but as she began to profit by the instructions 
given her, we found a chord even in that way ward heart, which, wanes 
touched, always brought her back toa sense of duty, This was the 
Passion of our Lord, to speak to her of what He had suffered for her sins, 
was a spell under the influence of which she involuntarily yielded. I : 
two years she persevered thus in giving satisfaction, when slic requeste: 
permission to go home to see her mother; fearing the result of her +" 
turn to the world, the Sister remonstrated with her, and warned a d 
the dangers she might encounter. ‘‘ Mother, (said she) you are @ - 
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that lam going out to offend our Lord; oh! I never will—TI love him 
too well ever to offend him again; I only want to see my mother.” 

All entreaties being unavailing, she was permitted to leave. Not 
many hours had elapsed when word came that N. N. was at the door 
begging to be taken back ; her conscience told her (she said) that it was 
not the will of God she should leave the house; that when she arrived 
at the Park Gate, she felt as ifan invisibe hand stopped her, and al- 
though she made several efforts to proceed on her journey, she could 
not succeed, but felt obliged to retrace her steps back to the home she 
had left. 

The poor girl was again received, (a favour always granted to those 
who have given satisfaction whilst in the house) and she continues to 
persevere in her promising dispositions, 

From the above brief report, the public will learn the good that is be- 
ing effected in this asylum; and how much the establishment has been 
enlarged by transferring it to High Park. But if such benefits have al- 
ready resulted from this change to the new asylum, it must be borne in 
mind that heavy expenses have been incurred, and a large debt contrac- 
ted which must be paid, 

Endeavouring to carry out to the fullest extent the intentions of their 
venerable Founder, the Sisters have attempted to make their institution 
as useful, as extensive, as all embracing as possible; and yet they have 
been obliged, from want of means, to refuse admission to no fewer than 
274 penitents since November, 1857. 

Painful beyond description have been the scenes witnessed by the 
Sisters when compelled to refuse an asylum to those poor forlorn out- 
casts against whom every door was closed, and no resource left, but a 
return to that life of crime and dishonour against which their newly 
awakened better feeling revolted. Many and bitter have been the tears 
shed on those occasions, when with sorrowing hearts the Sisters of our 
Lady of Charity of Refuge had to tell them that no shelter awaited them 
there ;. that dear to their hearts as would be the blessed privilege of sav- 
ing those poor fallen ones from the perils to which their destitute con- 
dition, and their own bad passions would expose them, still, they were 
powerless to effect this good from want of either means or accommoda- 
tion. 

Within the last few wecks a painfully affecting scene took place be- 
tween the Sisters and one of those poor creatures, the simple recital of 
which will prove more forcibly than the most eloquent language could 
pourtray, the sad fate of those rejected children of misfortune, when no 
asylum awaits their return to grace. A fine young girl, about twenty 
years of age, presented herself for admission—and when the impossibility 
of receiving her was explained, said, with much emotion, ‘* what course 
am I then to pursue? there is no alternative—I must either return to 
the life I have left in disgust, or seek refuge in a Protestant asylum. 
The choice then is between the loss of faith or of morals; the latter I 
have already unfortunately abandoned, faith is now all that is left to me, 
Iwill not therefore wilfully endanger it by seeking an asylum where all 
that Ireverence (ali degraded as [ am) is held in scorn; my former 
life, though one of sin, sorrow, and shame, is after all my safest course. 
The God of Mercy, who knows all hearts, sees my motive, and will not 
forsake me.” The Sisters were shocked and distressed beyond measure 
at this poor girl’s sad and pitiable state; but their circumstances render- 
ed them powerless—and notwithstanding her heartfelt appeal, they 
chad to refuse her admittance. Nor is this an isolated case; many, 
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very many, equally sad have come before them ; but this, having oc- 
curred so recently, and speaking, as it does, so touchingly to the heart, 
induced the Sisters to place it before the good and the charitable who 
will read this report. 

Through the advice of many friends, the Sisters of Our Lady of Chari. 
ty of Kefuge have been induced to open a Reformatory for juvenile 
criminals, under the Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act, but altogether 
distinet, and at a distance from, the Magdalen Asylum. At the pro- 
per legal time, a special report of this the first Juvenile Reformatory in 
Ireland, male or female, will be published. 

The first child was received the 10th of February, 1859, and at this 
date, Jan. 18th, 1860, there are 2] inmates in the Reformatory. 


Donations will be thankfully received through His Grace the Most Rev. 
Dr. Cullen; Very Rev. Monsignor Yore, V.G.; Very Rev. Monsignor 
Meagher, V.G.; Very Rev. Monsignor Woodlock ; Rev. Dr. Murray, 
Eccles-street ; P. J. Murray, Esq., 1, Upper Pembroke-street ; Dr. 
M‘Veagh, Medical Attendant, 24, North Frederick-street; and the 
Superioress, at the Convent. 


The prayers of the Community are daily offered for the living and 
deceased benefactors of the institution, and the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass is offered on the first Sunday of each month for the same intention. 


In the months of March and September a Requiem Mass is said for 
the deceased benefactors. 

Twice a day the Community recites a De Profundis for the same end- 

Every night after matins a ‘* Hail Mary” is offered for the living. 

A general Communion is offered every month for the benefactors, 
liyingjand deceased. 

Two Sisters communicate every Saturday for the same intention. 










































NOTES 


ON THE 


BRADFORD SOCIAL SCIENCE MEETING, 


And on the Castle-Howard, and other Yorkshire Refor- 
matories ; mith some observations on the English and 
Irish systems of Convict Management. 


ALSO 


An Abstract of Miss Carpenter's Paper on Certified 
Industrial Schools, nith the Rev. Sydney Turner's 
“ Memorandum.” 





The National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science has just closed (at Bradford) its Third Annual Meet- 
ing. The Meeting was most creditable to so young an 
Association ; and the West Riding proved that it had lost 
none of its old, genuine and hearty hospitality. 

With the Sections in general we shall not concern our- 
selves, but shall confine our notes to the Proceedings of 
Section III., that of Punishment and Reformation. Of 
this Section Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., was the Presi- 
dent, and its chief papers, were read by Miss jars. ! 
Carpenter, Red Lodge Reformatory; by Mr. Barwic 
Baker, Hardwicke Court Reformatory ; by Mr. Wheatly 
Balme, Calder Farm Reformatory ; by the Rev. J. Fish, 
Manager of Lord Carlisle’s Reformatory at Castle Howard ; 
by Mr. Shepherd, the Governor of Wakefield Prison ; and 
by Mr. Morgan of Birmingham, for the Rev. Thomas 
Carter, the excellent Chaplain of the Liverpool Borough 
Gaol. The discussions on the various papers were rendered 
most valuable and important, by an earnest and active 
participation of the Recorder of Birmingham, of the Key. 
Sydney Turner, Inspector of Reformatories in England, of 
Mr. Thomas, Sheriff of Canada, of the readers of the va- 
rious papers, and also of the President, whose attention, 
patience, and anxiety to give the fullest scope to fair dis- 
cussion, were beyond any approval in our power to offer. 

Upon the question as to the advantages of Large or Small 
Reformatories, the opinions were clearly in favor of small 
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establishments—that is, establishments not exceeding 50 
inmates. These we believe, for England at least, to be the 
establishments best calculated to work advantageously. 
And indeed we find from the Rev. Sydnéy Turner’s last 
Report, that the best managed Reformatories range, in 
number of inmates, from 15 to 50; the large numbers, 
as 150, or 200, being the Catholic Schools, in which the 
necessary staff can be procured, through the agency of 
religious orders, at very cheap rates. ‘ 

Doubtless, this plan of small Reformatories gives more 
the family aspect to the school than can be looked for in 
the larger establishments ; but, we believe, this absence of 
the family is more than made up for by the enormous 
power of a large and well organized staff, not liable to the 
evil effects of frequent changes. 

In the Hardwicke Court Reformatory, Mr. Baker is ever 
present, in person or in direction; so it is with Mr. 
Wheatly Balme’s School at Calder Farm, but so it is not 
at Kingswood or at Saltley, where, owing to changes of 
management, things are constantly going wrong. If these 
Reformatories were large it would be impossible to carry 
out those well managed so successfully, whilst all the evils 
of those ill-managed would be doubled. We must all bear 
in mind that a large Reformatory, without a full and effi- 
cient staff, is open to all the dangers of the American School, 
in which the boys have just now overpowered the staff, and 
decamped from custody, thus obliging the government to 
close the Reformatory. : 

Another question coming prominently before the Section, 
was the necessity for a Penal Reformatory to which incor- 
rigible juveniles could be sent. This we admit to be a most 
necessary addition to the law of Reformatories in England. 
Boys and girls escape, or are proved to be a downright in- 
jury to the school, and yet upon their discharge from the 
prison to which the managers are in self defence compelled 
to have them committed, we find these same managers 
driven to take back the children, even whilst they know 
that on their return to the Reformatory their conduct will 
be but more intractable, and injurious in its effects on the 


character of the school. Under these circumstances it was 
proposed that the Government should be petitioned to cer- 
tify some establishment, as Parkhurst, as a pen 


al reforma- 
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tory. The.Section was unanimous in adopting this reso- 
lution; and we may state, that none were more anxious 
to secure this unity of feeling than Miss Carpenter, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Wheatly Balme, and Rev. Mr. Fish. 

Upon the subject of the Yorkshire Reformatories, having 
visited them so very recently, we may here quote the evi- 
dence of the Rev. Sydney Turner, with some very few 
additions of our own, knowing that we shall be excused 
for this Irish impudence. Reporting on the Castle Howard 
Reformatory, Mr. Turner tells us that the Reformatory was 
certified in 1856 for 45 boys, and that its average number 
is 40. The allowance weekly is, Meat 120z. ; Bread 10]bs. 
2oz. The staff consists of the Chaplain Superintendent, 
Rev. J Fish; the Schoolmaster, Gardener, Labourer, 
Tailor, Shoemaker, Basket-maker, each of these trades- 
men two days per week ; the Charwoman. The nett cost 
per head is about £19 per annum. Mr. Turner adds :— 


‘“‘ This reformatory has so thoroughly answeréd its purpose in its 
effects, that it is about to be sufficiently enlarged to deal adequately 
with the juvenile crime of the North and East Ridings. Mr. Fish 
has shown himself fully able to meet all the practical difficulties of 
reformatory work; and, except on the point of the applying of the 
boys’ labour in the fields, the Castle Howard School seems to me to 
stand quite in the first class of English reformatories. In the farm 
labour the work-master did not seem to handle the force at his dis- 
posal judiciously, a great number being employed to do what could 
be done better by a few, and the boys confused together so as to be 
in one another’s way. Mr. Fish’s report on the operations of the 
school will well repay perusal. Lord Carlisle has heartily encouraged 
and supported his efforts, as he has those of the North Hastern 
Reformatory Committee in Northumberland. The school teaching 
is very good, I was struck with the attention of the boys, and by 
their answers to the questions I put to them, and especially by their 
knowledge of the Bible. The accounts and the books of the school 


are all carefully and accurately kept.” 


We find, by the paper on the Castle Howard Reforma- 
tory, read before the Section by the Rev. Mr. Fish, that 
Lord Carlisle has, at his own cost, of about £2500, enlarged 
the Reformatory during the present year, and it is now 
capable of holding 83 boys. 

Mr. Fish tells us that many of the boys are of that very 
bad type, the children of German parents, those low class 
Germans who swarm in Hull as our own poor people 
swarin in Liverpool, As a set off to this clsas of boys, we 
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find that the Humber Trinity Board are most liberal in their 
aid, for they take well conducted boys from Castle Howard 
Reformatory into their varioussloops and light-ships. Might 
not the Dublin Ballast Board aid the Dublin Reformatories 
in like manner. The only objection to the site of the Castle 
Uloward Reformatory is the dense woods surrounding it ; 
they afiord a chance of escape often very tempting to badly 
iisposed boys. 

Mr. Fish informs us, that the neighbouring farmers are 
always willing to secure the services of the boys as farm 
lavorers, and also during the harvest, when they go to work 
it parties under care of one of the staff. A very large sum 
is gathered from this harvest work for the benefit of the 
Reformatory. 

Next to Castle Howard comes the Calder Farm Refor- 
matory, better known as Mr. Wheatly Balme’s School. 
Jt is quite unnecessary to tell the readers of the Record 
what this school is, as they have heard long since, and re- 
gularly, all its history, system, and success. 

The allowance here is, Meat 160z., Bread 1llbs. per 
week. The staff is composed of the Superintendent, his 
wife; the Schoolmaster ; Bailiff, and the Laborer. The ac- 
commodation is for 80 boys; average number 42. Mr. 
‘lurner writes of this school :— 

«Tbe marked success which has attended the opperations of this 
school has encouraged Mr. Wheatly Balme to build another “ house” 
or department, holding from 40 to 50 boys, making the whole insti- 
tution capable of receiving from 90 to 100 inmates. The house 1s 
situated at some distance from the premises already occupied. Mr 
Wheatly Balme following out the family principle in the arrange- 
ments of the institution, This addition to the school will probably 
reduce the cost per head of the establishment. ‘Tbe general regula- 
tions of the school are very good, and well maintained, though, as I 
have stated in my former report, the mark system adopted seems too 
complicated for general use. The school instruction 18 very 
efficiently conducted, and the industrial training well attended to. 
I think the boys would work better if their rewards were more 
directly connected with their labour. The land is well farmed. 
The looks and demeanour of the boys are very satisfactory. 


Mr. Wheatly Balme is one of the most ardent admirers 
of Mettray, and of M. Demetz, in England. No one has 
studied Mettray, and its plans and systems more closely ; 
and he has given in action what the late Robert Hall com- 
menced in explanation, the proof that the family system 1 
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quite, when properly managed, adapted for successful de- 
velopment in English Reformatories. We dare say some 
of our readers may remember the great power of a paper 
by Mr. W. Balme, quoted in our 24th Number (December, 
1806) in an article entitled Zhe Bristol Meeting of the 
National Reformatory Union. 

The next, and last Yorkshire Reformatory to which we 
shall refer, is the Market-Weighton Catholic School, ma- 
naged by our good and most valied friend, Father Caccia. 
Our Hecord readers are already acquainted with this school, 
and we need only add that it is capable of holding 200, but 
its average number is 76. It has a Superintendent Father ; 
Chaplain ; Workmaster; Schoolmaster; Laborer, &c. Mr. 
Turner writes :— 


‘The new buildings of this institution are now completed, and make 
the school as complete and effective in the arrangement and extent 
of its premises as could be desired. The remarkable energy and 
talent uf the superior, The Rev. C. Caccia, promise to make it no 
less satisfactory in the order, discipline, and spirit of its internal 
regulation. The boys are reqnired to work seven hours per diem, 
gpd, as far as 1 could judge, in earnest. The farm contains 70 
acres, and ensures abundant employment. The soil is light and 
poor; much has been done towards improving it by dressing it with 
marl from a pit on the estate. In addition to the farm work, shoe- 
making, tailoring, and carpentry are taught, a class of boys being 
appropriated to each trade, and an instructer in it pious Mili- 
tary exercises, music, &c. form part of the school system. ‘The 
dormitories are very large (the central one containing 90 beds), but 
they are skilfully arranged for supervision and order. Monitors 
chosen from the boys (cailed prefects, sergeants, and corporals,) 
assist the brothers in the superintendence. A section of honour 
marks out the most trustworthy boys. I hope that the error will be 
avoided of making the school too much a place of priviledge and 
enjoyment; indulgence makes discipline easier for the time, but 
harder in the end. There is some danger of this in schools carried 
on like this and St. Bernard’s, &c., by religious brotherhoods. Be- 
ing extremely strict with themselves, they seem naturally disposed to 
be less so with their pupils, and to grant immunity and privileges to 
them, in contrast with the limitations and privations they impose on 
themselves, and debarred from many other sources of social interest 
and activity, they are apt to concentrate their kindly feelings and 
sympathies too unreservedly on the children they have taken under 
their care. This might not produce injury in ordinary schools, but 
reformatories will not succeed by excusing the wrong dispositions 
and indolent tempers of their inmates, but by resisting them, and 
training the pupil to resist them also.”* 


— 





* We may add that Father Caccia’s Order are to manage the Cork 
Male Refor matory.—Ep. 
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We must differ totally with our most valued and respected 
friend Mr. Turner in his opinions as to the coddling treat- 
ment criminal children are likely to receive in Reformatories 
managed by Religious Orders. There is no danger what- 
ever that the children will be made too much of; and we 
feel bound to add that when our friend visits Mount St. 
Bernard’s next, he will find it very much changed from 
that Mount St. Bernard’s to which he very properly refers. 
And here we may add, that we hope Mr. Turner will accept 
our challenge of defiance, and pay a visit to our Irish 
Reformatories at his earliest convenience, and he may be 
sure that his reception wiil be as nearly commensurate with 
his own great merits as his Irish fellow laborers in the Re- 
formatory cause can offer. 

Considering the Reformatory School question generally, 
as it came before the Section, nothing could be more satis- 
factory. In fact, it was admitted that the Reformatories 
were doing much more thau was ever contemplated by their 
friends, because they had actually, throngh their results, 
converted into friends all their enemies. Mr Recorder Hill, 
in his October Charge to the Birmingham Grand Jury, has 
explained all this, and most clearly, as any body whi likes 
to look at the end of our present number’s Record will see, 
and the Times alone fell foul of him. But the Ztmes is 
always falling foul of this question, or contradicting itselt 
about it. Homer may nod, and why not the Jvmes, 
more especially as by some extraordinary chance Prison 
Discipline, and Reformatory treatment appear to be things 
to which the Zimes has never devoted any attention, and 
they are therefore things of which its leaders prove it to be 
most laughably ignorant. ] 

We regret that the Times has taken its present peculiar 
view of the topics of Mr. Hill’s Charge. There was a time 
when the Zies did not write, as it now writes. Mr. Hill 
then,singlehanded almost, backed the Ticket-of-Leave system, 
as hedid at Bradford.always assuming that it will be properly 
T'he whole people of England cried out against 
r, Adderley, in his able 


carried out 
the Ticket-of-Leave man ; but as M 


Tract on Tckets-of-Leave, wrote :—“ Ticket-of-Leave men 
are abroad+-catch’em, Transport’em all! So sound our 
ublie writers the alarm, and such is their summary counee?. 
But what Ticket-of-Leave men are, and how to transport 
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them all when caught, they tell us not, because they evi- 
dently know not. All horrors are generalized as the off- 
spring of Tickets-of-Leave; and all safety is oracularly 
comprised in the one brief prescription of Transportation.” 

Against this outery Mr. Hill stood all but alone. He 
spoke, and wrote, Mr. Adderley spoke and wrote, thus in 
1856 ; and all because the people, and press of this king- 
dom had become terror-stricken at seeing the mass of open 
crime developed in the land through the cessation of traus- 
portation. 

Tickets-of- Leave were introduced as a means of enabling 
the Home Office to keep in check those provisionally 
liberated. Some men said, why liberate convicts at all until 
they shall have worked out their full time? The answer 
was, we have done all we can do; we must try something 
new. The Zimes of Thursday, December 22nd, 1858, told 
us in a brilliant leader these great truths following, and 
would that he who wrote them were now upon the spot to 
write as wisely, as truly, and as thoughtfully :— 


‘* We believe it is no exaggeration to say, that every London pick- 
pocket sent to Holloway Prison costs the pay of a curate,—of a 
gentleman who has had a University education, and whose office is the 
most dignified that man can aspire to. We are spending the revenue 
of a State in mere punishment, or rather revenge ; for what is punish. 
ment but revenge, when it leaves our foe worse than it found him? It 
has been ascertained that individuals have cost the country several 
thousand pounds in their repeated prosecutions and punishments, and 
thousands of houseless wretches of all ages cannot wander about the 
streets without an amount of depredation that must tell seriously on 
the profits of trade and the cost of living. In fact there is nothing 
so expensive as crime. It is the leak in the ship, which may seem a 
small matter, but spoils the whole cargo, compels delays, overtaxes 
the strength of the crew, and throws everything out of course and 


trim.” 


As a means of stopping this ‘leak in the ship,” trans- 
portation being no longer in our power, we adopted Tickets- 
of-Leave, founded upon the old system of the colonies; a 
system engraited upon that of assignments. 

What is a Ticket-of-Leave? just this following :— 
ORDER OF LICENCE to a Convict, made under the Statute 16 & 17 


Vict., chap. 99, sect. 9. 
Whitehall, day of 185 


Her Magsrsry is graciously pleased to grant to 
who was convicted of at the for the 


of on the day of and was 
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then and there sentenced to be transported beyond the seas for the 
term of years, Her Royal Licence to be at large in the United 
Kingdom from the day of his liberation under this Order, during 
the remaining portion of his said term of transportation, unless it 
shall please Her Majesty sooner to revoke or alter such Licence, 
And her Majesty hereby orders that the said 

be set at liberty within 30 days from the date of this Order. 


Given under my hand and seal, 
Signed (by the Secretary of State.) 


(True copy.) 
Chairman of the Directors of Convict Prisons. 


(On the back.) 


NOTICE.* 


1. Tse power of revoking or altering the licence of a convict will 
most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct. 

2- If, therefore, he wishes to retain the privilege, which, by his 
good behaviour under penal discipline he has obtained, he must prove 
by his subsequent conduct that he is really worthy of Her Majesty’s 
clemency. 

3. To produce a forfeiture of the licence, itis by no means necessary 
that the holder should be convicted of any new offence. If he associates 
with notoriously bad characters, leads an idle and dissolute life, or has 
no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &c., it will be assumed 
that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will be at once apprehended, 


and re-committed to prison under his original sentence. 


The following description of the man holding the license 
is attached to it :— 


DESCRIPTION. 
Hair ii = =n sil os 
Eyes e+ aes oes oes one 
Eyebrows eee os eee one 
Nose ai mm - si wn 
Mouth . = itil iia 
Complexion 
Visage — be wae wisi aes 
Make ha id ius el his 
Height... ae vee Lee ove feet, in, 
Trade tins RS as es 
Born at ... ee 
Friends reside at is os is 


One would think these regulations, and particulars, and 
wrecautious,gave some security to the public that all would 
bs right. Not a bit of it. And why? To be sure the 


a hae 





* We beg the reader’s special attention to the terms of this Notice. 
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Ticket-of-Leave man had staring him in the face thecon- 
dition on the back of his license, as given above in italics, 
that if he were found leading an idle or dissolute life; or 
herding with bad companions ; or without some apparent 
honest means of living, back he should go to prison. Beau- 
tiful in theory, but what was the result? As we have it in a 
very grave Blue book—just this. As we learn from the evi- 
dence of Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B., Chief of the Metro- 
politan Police, and given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons (1806) on Transportation:— 


“3459. Mr. Ker Seymer.] | find these words endorsed on the ticket 
of leave, ‘ The power of revoking or altering the license of a convict 
will most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct.’ ‘ To 
produce a forfeiture of the license it is by no means necessary that 
the holder should be convicted of any new offence. If he associates 
with notoriously bad characters, leads an idle and dissolute life, or 
had no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &c., it will 
be assumed that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will be at 
once apprehended and re-committed to prison, under his original 
sentence.’ Is that latter part ever carried out ?—I am not able to 
answer that question ; that should be better known to the authorities 
at the Home Office ; but as far as 1 know, my belief is that it is not 
carried out. 

3460. Do you report persons answering to this description to the 
Home Secretary >—I have reported some. 

8461. You do not make it your business to report all persons who 
answer to the endorsement upon the back of the ticket of leave to 
the Home Secretary?—No, [ have not done so. J do not think I 
ever saw a ticket of leave, and I never had, officially, an exact notice 
of what the words were. 

3462. Then you have had no instructions upon the subject ?—No. 

3463 These being the terms -on which these men are at large, do 
you not think it would be a great check upon their misconduct if 
they knew that the conditions of the ticket of leave would be en- 
forced ?—I think it would. 

3464. Mr. Massey.] Would not that involve a great deal of sur- 
veillance on the part of the police, which it is most desirable to 
avoid ?—That is a difficulty of another kind; it would. 

3465. Mr. Ker Seymer.] Supposing it is better not to enforce 
that condition, would it not be better to erase it from the back of 
the ticket of leave ?—J did not know that that endorsement was on the 


ticket of leave.” 


We have referred thus at length to these facts, as they 
serve, very materially, to explain all the chief matters to 
be noted here-under, bearing upon the now pressing ques- 
tions connected with Convict management. 

At the Bradford meeting some very excellent papers 
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were read, all bearing upon this question, and we must 
particularize that of Mr. 'T. W. Grauhan, Chief Constable 
of Bradford : we may add that the office of Chief Constable 
in England, is above that of our Irish Sub-Inspector and 
less than that of County Inspector. | 

Mr, Grauhan’s paper was ‘“ On certain causes tending to 
the Increase of Crime,” and in the course of it (made still 
more plain and strong in the subsequent discussion), he 
told the section broadly, plainly, and strongly, that one of 
the chief causes tending to increase crime in his district 
lay in the fact, that Ticket-of-Leave men,known to be hour 
by hour breaking every condition of the indorsement of 
the Ticket,are beyond his power of capture until after they 
shall have committed some new offence. ‘ I want,”said he, 
‘to stop them but can not. I want to stop them but I eannot, 
because I must treat them as free and honest men aretreated.” 
It was said to Mr. Grauhan, ‘‘ Don’t the police interfere 
with these men?” His answer was “ Not a bit of it. If 
I heard of any policeman interfering with a well-conducted 
Ticket-of-Leave man, 1 would try to get him dismissed the 
force. No well-conducted, well-intentioned man ever com- 
plained of the police.” 

There is a peculiar strength in the evidence of Mr. 
Grauhan, in 1859, when taken in connexion with that of 
Police Sergeant Mark Loome, as given before the Trans- 
portation Committee of the House of Commons, in 1856. 

Sergeant Loome said he had been fourteen years 
in the Metropolitan police, he knows one man who 
has been back about four months on Ticket-of-Leave from 
either Bermudaior Gibraltar, and he has not less than 
twenty boys and girls, of ages between twelve and sixteen 
years, engaged under his able tuition in stealing, and one 
of the pupils was up for trial whilst the witness was being 
examined. 

Now, it is very remarkable that Sergeant Loome was on 
such good terms with this man, that he had frequently seen 
his Ticket-of-Leave ; he knew all about the twenty boys and 
girls ; he knew that many Tieket-of-Leave men, fearing & 
re-conviction, do not themselves appear in the world of 
crime, but prefer to devote their scoundrel genius to the 


instruction of a future race of rogues. ‘ i 
These were Sergeant Loome’s statements in 1856, In 
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1859 Mr. Grauhan tells us that one of the chief causes of 
crime, as far as Bradford is concerned, arises from the fact 
that no matter what he may know of a Ticket-of-Leave 
man ; let him be ever so corrupt and corrupting ; let him 
be ever so deep in the meshes of the law through the 
breaches of the conditions of his Licence; yet he cannot 
be arrested until after le shall have committed a fresh of- 
fence known to the law, that is, he must be treated in all 
respects as a free, honest man, although he carries that 
document about him,which is his charter of liberty so long, 
but so long only, as he observes its conditions. 

During the discussion on Mr. Grauhan’s paper, a very 
remarkable episode took place. A gentleman, whose name 
escaped us, but who has been very recently Mayor of Wake- 
field, and was well-known to Mr. Milnes,rose and apologised 
for speaking on a subject of which he had little knowledge. 
‘“ But,” said he, ‘‘ 1 often thought that if the public knew 
what kind of men they were getting, that is, if they knew 
the man did not come fresh trom a Prison, but had had 
the chance of a little test in the world, whilst under the 
control of the Prison Officials,they would be very much more 
likely to take him into their employment than at present.” 
He added that he thought it very odd that when the Govern- 
ment had the power to arresta man who proved himselfunwor- 
thy of a Ticket-of-Leave, they should let him hold it until 
he had committed a new offence. 

We remember very clearly that Mr. Recorder Hill said 
in reply, “ I’ll tell you just now how they do all you want, 
in Ireland.” And we remember too, that Mr. Barwick 
Baker, Mr. Wheatly Balme and others, — most 
warmly of all that had been read by Mr. Grauhan, and 
spoken by our Wakefield brother member. 

Mr. Hill stated that he had visited Ireland, and had 


carefully examined the whole system of Convict manage- — 


ment as carried out in this country. He told Mr. Grauhan 
that he had seen all the points urged and recommended in 
his paper in full operation here. He agreed with Mr. 
Grauhan that the English police would never hunt down or 
interfere with a well-conducted Ticket-of-Leave man. 
They have now in England a police force fully as efficient 
as that in Ireland, and surely no man will tell us that the 
land of the Sunday School, of the City Mission, of the Re- 
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formatory, and of countless charities, will refuse to do that 
which has been done by the people of Ireland—extend a 
helping hand to the well-conducted convict. Give the men 
that chance of proving what they are. before they are set 
freé ; give them the Intermediate Prison, with the oppor- 
tunity it affords the public to judge whether a prisoner is 
a reformed man, or only the puppet of the gaol, and then 
the people of Hngland will understand that a Ticket-of- 
Leave man is not necessarily a scoundrel sent out upon the 
world to prey upon honest industry until he shall be con- 
victed of some new offence. 

At the close of this discussion upon Mr. Grauhan’s paper, 
Mr. Milnes said, ‘‘I am quite sure that the Irish system 
would be as successful here, as all admit it to be in Ireland. 
Captain Crofton did not make that quite clear tome. I 
think that owing to the wretched, the deplorable way in 
which Ireland has been often mis-governed, they have not 
that same horror of crime, and distrust of criminals pre- 
vailing in England.” Now this is a very great error, and 
the same mistake was made last year at the Liverpool 
meeting. At that meeting we, ourselves, asked Captain 
Crofton, in the course of the discussion upon his paper— 
‘* Do you consider that it is easier to obtain employment 
for liberated convicts in Ireland than in England?” Cap- 
tain Crofton’s answer was “ No.” We asked, ‘‘ Do you 
find that employers in Ireland are less unwilling to engage 
the services of a convicted criminal than in England?” The 
answer was, ‘They are just as unwilling.” ‘‘ Then,” said 
Lord Brougham, who sat beside Lord Carlisle, the President 
of the Section—‘“‘ I suppose, Captain Crofton, we may say 
the Irish employers are not more enamoured of ticket-ol- 
leave men than the English?” “Just so, my Lord,” was 
the answer. This we think was conclusive ; if it required 
confirmation, we could ourselves give many a record of 
days of hard work spent. in endeavouring to secure employ- 
ment for the men, until they had proved to the employers the 
excellence of the system carried out in the Irish Inter- 
mediate Prisons. 

When Mr. Milnes referred to our supposed “ little blind- 
ness” to crime and “little kindness” towards criminals in 
Ireland, his observation about ‘ misgovernment”’ shows 
that the reference was to agrarian crime. Beyond all doubt 
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an agrarian offence, posting a threatening notice, or a rob- 
bery of fire arms, is not looked upon as so serious and 
character-blasting an offence as to make us turn from the 
offender as if he were a burglar or a murderer; but the men 
who prove the results of the Irish system are not agrarian 
offenders, they are men who have been habituated to a life 
of crime, the vast majority of them being old offenders, 
well known to the police. In fact we believe we are right 
in stating, after a careful inquiry, that there are only four 
men in the Intermediate Prisons of Ireland who were con- 
victed of agrarian crime; all the others are of the regular 
prison type of Pentonville or Parkhurst. 

Returning to the Ticket-of-Leaye men in England, we 
think we are correct in stating that the feeling of the Section 
was that it would be well to extend to the adult convict the 
benefits afforded to juvenile offenders by the Reformatory 
act, by which well conducted convicts could be allowed to 
quit the prison on a certificate of leave, to work with and 
for a particular employer. 

We must declare that we see very pot and serious 
difficulties in the way of successfully working this scheme, 
which very much resembles the assignment system of the 
old Penal Colonies. In fact it is quite unnecessary ;_be- 
cause if the Home Office will only direct the police to con- 
sider a breach of any of the conditions endorsed on the 
License as sufficient to enable them to arrest the holder of 
it, the matter will be all but perfected ; and it will be per- 
fect if a system of Intermediate Prisons be adopted. In 
establishing Intermediate Prisons the Home Office will give 
to England institutions proved to be of first importance in 
Ireland; while in directing that the conditions of the 
License shall be observed, on pain of revocation, it will be 
only doing that which the Committee of the House of 
Commons on transportation, 1856,recommend in their 11th, 
12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, and 16th Resolutions, as follows :— 

ll. That the system of licenses to. be at large, or Tichets-of-Leave, 
authorised by section 9 of the Act, has been too short a time in 
operation in this country to enable the Committee to form a clear and 
decided opinion either as to the effect which it has already produced, 


or as to its probable ultimate working. Ea : 

12. That the system appears to be founded upon a principle wise 
and just in itself, viz., that of enabling a convict to obtain, by con- 
tinued good conduct while undergoing his punishment, the remission 
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of a portion of his sentence, upon the express condition, however, 
that, in case of subsequent misconduct, his liability to punishment 
shall revive for the residue of the term specified in the original sen- 
tence. 

13. That there has been much of misapprehension and exaggera- 
tion with regard to the conduct of persons released upon tickets of 
leave, who have been frequently confounded (even by several of the 
Witnesses on this inquiry), under one common designation of “ tick- 
et-of-leave men,” with convicts whose sentences had fully and abso- 
lutely expired. 

14, That there is reason to believe that the conduct of a large 
proportion of the whole number of persons discharged upon tickets 
of leave has hitherto been good; and that in other cases persons so 
discharged have relapsed into crime from the difficulty, arising from 
their former characters becoming known, of procuring or retaining 
honest employment in this country, a difficulty, however, which obvi- 
ously applies to all persons once convicted, whether discharged upon 
tickets of leave, or absolutely at the expiration of their sentences. 


15. That to render this system of tickets of leave adapted both for 
the reformation of offenders and the interests of the public, the condi- 
tions endorsed upun the tickets of leave ought to be enforced more strictly 
than appears to have been hitherto the case. 

16. That every convict, on his release with a ticket of leave, 
ought to be reported to the police of the town or district to which 
he is sent, 

These were the recommendations of a committee com- 
posed of the following members :— 


Mr. Baines. Mr. Henley. 

Sir John Pakington. Mr. Wickham. 

Lord Naas. Mr. John Wynne. 
Mr. Wortley. Mr. Massey. 

Mr. Ker Seymer. Mr. Beckett Denison. 
Mr. Adderley. Mr. Deedes. 


The Lord Advocate. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Serjeant O’Brien. 

If it were necessary to refer to foreign authority in sup- 
ort of the system of Convict Management carried out in 
reland, Mittermaier, and the Baron Von Holtzendorff, 

would be witnesses of undoubted worth. Referring to the 
first-named distinguished man, Mr. Recorder Hill writes 
to us thus :— ' 

‘© Mittermaier who has for years defended separate contine- 

ment with unremitting zeal,andis inclined to underrate the 
results of ‘imprisonment in association,’ even in the Lest 
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conducted establishments, has acknowledged the importance 
of the Irish intermediate prisons in his ‘ Reform of Pri- 
sons, and has the merit of being the first to draw atten- 
tion in Germany to their existence. It is to be regretted, 
that it was not within the plan of his work to give full 
details of this institution, or to describe the relation, in 
which the Irish intermediate prisons stand to the whole 
system of convict imprisonment in Ireland. See the Pre- 
face, p. ix.” 

it was our intention to present, in our present number, 
a translation of Von Holtzendorff’s work,which he dedicates 


to Captain Crofton: but as it was necessary to obtain his 


permission before we could issue the translation, we are 
unable to place it before our readers until the issue of our 
January number, when we shall give it in its entirety, 
accompanied by selections from the able essay of Professor 
Mittermaier 

We may, however, add, that Von Holtzendorff agrees in 
all points, fully and completely with Captain Crofton ; that 
he desires to see the system carried out in his own country, 
and that he is astonished at the fact that England does not 
adopt, in all its phases, a system over the working of which 
an Englishman presides, and which is so successful in its 
results. We agree with the Baron, it is wonderful indeed ; 
but a thoughtful fellow countryman of his, referring to 
new systems and to the causes which prevent their adoption 
has truly written, “ Kin Feind ist zu viel; und hundert 
Freunde sind zu wenig.” 

Mr. Shepherd. the excellent and well known Governor 
of the Wakefield prison, read to the section a paper on the 
results of the system pursued at the prison as shown by 
the number of recommittals. We regret that pressure of 
time prevents our going at length into the facts placed be- 
fore the section by Mr. Shepherd in explaining the valu- 
able, beautiful,and elaborate tables perpared by him ; how- 
ever, the following is so interesting, as showing the effects 
of the old, the silent, and the separate system, that we 
must give our readers the benefit of it :-— 
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A Tahle shewing the effects of a Reformed Prison Discipline on the 
Recommittal of Criminals to Prison. 






























































Discipline. Particulars. ee diaie Per Centage. 
First known Committals to Wakefield 
. Prison in the four years 1830-}-2-3, 
S under the System of 
4 Unrestrained Communication ... | 6363 
D 
pA. 
ra Returned to Prison for a second offence | 2325 
) a 
Per Centage of Recommittals 36°5 
iz First known Committals to Wakefield 
rs Prison in the fourteen years 1834 
> to 1847 inclusive, during the time 
~ the Silent System was in force ... | 28627 
QM * Tol Ssinctencaontons 
‘ ” 
, Returned to Prison for a second offence | 8207 
_ 
a 
Per Centage of Recommittals 286 
st First known Committals t. Wakefield 
= Prison in the five years 1848-9-50-1-2 
~ during the time the Separate System 
a prevailed ial sas aps --- | 1596 
DQ 
> 
“ Returned to Prison for a second offence | 3087 
faa} 
< 
> Per Centage of Recommittals 266 











A return to Prison within seven years from the date of the original 
Commitment is in all these Tables considered as a Recommittal. 


The next table shows the absurdity and mischief of short 
Sentences :-— 








A Table shewing the Sentences of Prisoners Committed to. Wake- 
field House of Correction, in the F1ve years 1848 to 1852 in- 
clusive, for their rirst known offence ; also shewing the number 
recommitted. 





Per Centage 


Particulars of Sentence. Numbers. of 
Recommittals 
































ene One Month, and under _... . | 7043 
* | Returned to Prison for second offence 1876 25°5 
Above One Month and under Six, 
(mostly Sentences of 2 Months 
MIDDLE. and 3 Months) ves ..- | 2761 
Returned to Prison for second offence 799 28°9 
— Six Months and upwards ... te 788 
? Returned to Prison for second offence 188 23°8 
Acquitted—Examination ... .. | 1004 
SUNDRIES. unlimited periods. 
Returned to Prison for second offence 224 22°3 
ToTAL—— 
Committed, first offence.. 11,596 
Returned...cccccscssesecees . 38,087 
Per (amt 8” ucine eeeeteeerse a 26°6 


Mr. Sheppard drew particular attention to the per centage 
of recommittals in the ‘‘ Middle” sentences ; and stated that 
this per centage arose from the fact that the prisoners had 
became accustomed to gaol, and had not been long enough 
in, during former confinement, to acquire good habits. 


The following table speaks for itself :— 
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A Return of Juveniles Committed to Wakefield House of Correction, 
during the following years, shewing the numbers sent to Refor- 
































matoriés. 
Juveniles Committed 
to Prison. Sent to Reformatories. 
| | 
want First Second | Third & more 
a £ig Committal.| Committal.}| Committals. Total. 
P< m= | Oa 
ee : : 
be it oe 3 a °° 
o1o!8s] 3s “9 fq “s “3 
+s PM eel Mas (RS 2 tel wl 8312s 
2) 8 13S 4 1|o8]/ @I1S8i2/,82 14] 88 
Ae $ i & E § KS bm S 
we wm | & Cc & ° 3) J @ Q 
aS) ae) qe 6,2 
| a oe " 
1856 |209 | 60 | 54 (323 713 }62)] 8 113°3;) 15] 28 | 36) 11-1 
1857 |!77 | 56 | 84 (267 1 35 |19°8| 10 |17-9!} 16 | 47-1 | 61 | 22:8 
1858 |148 | 54 | St j233 # 32 j21°6) 16 |29°6) 11 | 35:5 | 59 | 25:3 















































Mr. Sheppard ascribes this great decrease of juvenile 
crime to those facts. First, that young thieves do not like 
five years in a Reformatory ; second, the gangs of young 
thieves are broken up by long sentences ; third, to the Jaw of 
parental responsibility teaching parents that they must 
support their children if able, should the children become 
dishonest through evil teaching, or through neglect. How 
powerfully these facts show the wisdom of the principle ; 
what a lesson they teach to France, which as yet has not 
seen its wisdom, and suffers deeply in consequence. 

We may here add, that the expressed feeling of the 
meeting was, that it is impossible, save in very rare cases, 
to make any really lasting impression on the mind of a 
juvenile offender when the sentence is /ess than three years ; 
and it was very freely said that justices ought to be aware 
that a long sentence does not necessarily imply that the 
child is to be a prisoner during the whole time, as the act 
gives the managers power to release him or her on license 
whenever the child shall be considered fit for freedom.* 














*We are happy to find that the Dublin Divisional — 
aware that short sentences are not a mercy to the child. | N “ 
send the juveniles for four or five years. We give the gentiem 


our best thanks, and, we may add, the thanks of every Reformatory 
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The pressing necessity for a Penal Reformatorywas, as al- 
ready stated, brought most prominently beforetheSection,and 
a Resolution was proposed by Mr. Recorder Uill, and seconded 
by Miss Carpenter,expressing the necessity felt by Managers of 
Reformatories for a Penal Reformatory to which in extreme 
cases young persons might be sent who were unfit for 
ordinary Retormatories.. It was suggested that Parkhurst 
Prison, Isle of Wight, might be certified for the purpose. 
Mr. Milnes, as President of the Section, was requested to 
urge the question upon the Home Office. 

For information upon the Industrial Schools’ Act, and 
the causes of its comparative failure, we refer our readers 
to the abstract of Miss Carpenter’s paper, read before the 
Section, and printed as an appendix to this article. 

We also beg attention to the important J/emorandum of 
the Rev. Svdney Turner, which follows the abstract of 
Miss Carpenter's paper. 

Sugvestions of the Section :— 

1. No reformation of a young offender can be tested, 
save in very rare cases, under three years. 

‘2. Domestic service is not a desirable opening for adult 
or young offenders. 

3. First offences, of the ordinary class, when the 
friends of the offender are not of bad character, would be 
better met by a RECORDED SENTENCE of Conviction than 
by actual transmission to, and confinement in a jail. 

4. The attention of those boys whose friends are of the 
criminal type, should be directed to the openings afforded 
to honest industry, by the Army, the Navy, and the 
Colonies. 

5. Industrial Schools should receive that support from 
Government to which they are so clearly entitled ; and 
Ragged Schools should receive all the Government aid, as 
Industrials, they being suited to meet the wants of a class 
below that of those attending the ordinary Industrials, and 
as being of aclass who never can be induced to attend the In- 
dustrial urtil after they shall have been broken into steady 





School Manager in Ireland. By the way, Mr. Monkton Milnes 
wants us all to say ‘* Young” offenders for ‘* Juvenile” offenders. 
He declares that we owe the “juvenile” to. Moses and Son, and to 
the Rev. Sydney Turner. 
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habits ofpropertraining. In the earlypart of thisyearthewhole 
question, in all its bearings, was thus put before the country 
by Miss Carpenter in her essay on 7he Claims of Ragged 
Schools to Pecuniary Educational Aid, from the Annual 
Parliamentary Grant, as an Integral Part of the Educa- 
tzonal Movement of the Country. She tells us :— 


THE question is now become an important one whether Ragged 
Schools, or Free Day Schools for the children of the “ perisbing and 
dangerous” classes of the community, shall be regarded as an 
essential part of the Educational Movement of the country, or 
whether they shall not ;—whether the Schools most needing help, 
both for the welfare of the children attending them, and of society 
in general, shall havea fair share of the annual Parliamentary Grant, 
or whether they shall be excluded from it. 

In other words, since the Government has assumed it as a part of 
its duty to encourage and foster the education of the young, and to 
grant from the public funds large sums of money annually to aid in 
such education, is this pecuniary assistance to be given liberally to 
those who can and do make an effort to educate their children,—and 
is educational help to be denied to those children whom the extreme 
poverty or vice of their parents render inadmissable to ordinary Pay 
Schools, and who without help must grow up in gross ignorance, 
forming a seed-plot of pauperism and crime in the country, which, 
unless eradicated, must continually perpetuate itself? 

The number of children who are growing up in England without 
any education, was revealed to the Educational Conference which 
met in London, in June, 1857, by the President, H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort. “ We are told,” he says, ‘that the total population of 
England and Wales of children between the ages of 3 and 15, being 
estimated at 4,908,690, only 2,046,848 attend schools at all, whilst 
2,861,848 received no instruction whatever.” Again, he continues, 
‘‘ carefully collected statistics reveal to us the fact that, while almost 
600,000 children between 3 and 15 are absent from school, but known 
to be employed, no less than 2,200,000 are not at school, whose absence 
cannot be traced to any ascertained employment or other legitimate cause. 
Cther statistics laid before the Conference showed that out of 1,174 
children at that time maintained at public expense in Reformatories, 
only 259 had sufficient education on entering the School to read the 
‘Testament, and about one half were in astate of profound ignorance. 
Of 19,336 persons apprehended in the town of Liverpool pty 
months, only three per cent. could read and write well enough for 
any available purpose. 

Now the bbl object of the Ragged School has been to offer a 
free education, combined with moral and religious training, to es 
of the two millions spoken of by the Prince Consort, who wou 
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This is not the blighting poisoning ignorance which is at the root of 
all the criminality which infests our land, nor is any head-knowledge, 
even of the sacred Scriptures, that without which “it is not good for 
the soul to be.” The ignorance which is slightly indicated by decimal 
figures and by mention of the “ beggarly elements” of reading and 
writing, is a practical ignorance of man’s immortal nature and 
destiny,—an ignorance which degrades below the brute creation, 
that does fulfil after its kind the end for which the Creator gave 
existence,—which chains the sense and debases by sensual indulgence 
—which makes men hunger only for the bread ohiah perisheth, and 
not for that which is the nutriment of true life.—which makes them 
thirst only for that which stimulates to maddening frenzy, preventing 
them from receiving the waters of life. Such isin faint and few 
words the meaning which is really hidden under the simple word 
“‘ ignorance,” but which is too often lost sight of in our anxiety to 
convey rudiments of book-learning, which we most falsely suppose 
will be an antidote to crime, And the effect of such ignorance is 
not only that the individuals labouring under it are utterly unfit to 
hold any useful social position in the state ; not only that they are with- 
out such practical acquaintance with the laws of God and man as 
will withhold them from the crime into which they are continually 
Jed by the desire of sensual gratification ; but that they live in a state 
of entire isolation from the comparatively virtuous and respectable 
portion of society, and consequently more or less in absolute antago- 
nism to it. This condition of things necessarily perpetuates itself. 
It is the object of Ragged Schools to arrest it. 

It is evident that if any portion of the community require help, 
these do ;—if any kind of Schools ought to have large and effective aid, 
these should. 

The following Review of what has been and what is being done 
for these Schools will, it is hoped, lead to a more serious consideration 
ofthe importance of the movement, and of so aiding voluntary effort 
as both to stimulate and direct it. It needs every stimulus which 
can be given, where millions instead of thousands are to be grappled 
with ;—it needs pecuniary help and the direction of experience if the 
work is to be done effectively. : 

The question is not an eleemosynary one, nor does it affect the 
interest of one class of the community only. It is a matter of sound 
political economy, and affects indirectly all classes, most of all the 
respectable labouring classes, whose children are in continual danger 
of contamination from the wild untaught ones who beset their path. 

The sound political economist will never find his doctrines at 
variance with the law written by the Heavenly Father in the hearts 
of His creatures. We rejoice that one occupying the exalted position 
of the Prince Consort thus set forth this law when concluding his 
address to the Educational Conference :— : 

«‘ Man alone is born into the world with faculties far nobler than 
the other creatures, reflecting the image of Him who has willed that 
there should be beings on earth to know and worship Him, but 
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endowed with the power ofself-determination, having reason given 
him for his guide. He can develope his faculties and obtain that 
happiness which is offered to him on earth, to be completed here- 
after in entire union with Him though the mercy of Christ. But he 
can also leave these faculties unimproved and miss his mission on 
earth. He will then sink to the level of the lower animals, forfeit 
happiness, and live separate from his God whom he did not know 
how to find. Gentlemen, I say man has no right to do this. He 
has no right to throw off the task which is laid upon him for his 
happiness It is his duty to fulfil his mission to the utmost of his 
power; but it is our duty,—the duty of those whom Providence has 
removed from this awful struggle and pluced beyond this fearful danger, 
—manfully, unceasingly, and untiringly to aid, by advice, assistance and 
example, the great bulk uf the people, who, without such aid, must almost 
inevitably succumb to the difficulty of their task, They will not cast 
from them any aiding hand, and the Almigbty will bless the labours 
of those who work in His cause.” 


The next Meeting of the Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science will be held in Glasgow. We regret very 
much to state that only five Irishmen, that is, five men who 
live in Ireland, were present at the Bradford Meeting. 
This certainly is not right. The British Association de- 
clares that one of its most pleasant and useful Meetings 
was that held in Dublin, in 1857; surely for one of our 
countrymen who were able to understand and sympathise 
in the objects of the British Association, one hundred can 
sympathise in the efforts of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. The former goes in to tell us 
of the stars, of steam, of a hundred things of which the 
learned alone can know the value: the members of the 
latter devote themselves to the study, to the consideration, 
and to the discussion of those facts bearing immediately 
upon the condition of the people. It has earned for itself 
a high and honorable reputation, and numbers amongst its 
members many of the most distinguished of those who 
have made themselves famous as workers in the cause of 
national progress, and in the advancement of the country 


in rational constitutional freedom. 
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APPENDIX. 


Referring to Reformatories, the Rev. Mr. Carter of 
Liverpool writes thus in his Report for 1859 ;— 

‘1 think the good results are already manifest and un- 
mistakable ; and it may not be uninteresting to the court 
if | here repeat what I have said in another place, and 
given as the grounds of my opinion :—First, then, the 
average number of commitments of juveniles to gaol in 
the five years immediately preceding the passing of the 
acts, was 1030; the average in the same number of years 
since they came into operation, has been 751—the highest 
being 1148 inthe year 1852, the lowest 486 in 1858 ; 
whilst the daily average of juveniles in gaol has fallen from 
110 in the year 1854 toa fraction below twenty-five in 
that ending on the 30th September last. 

The following Table exhibits the number committed to 
prison, the number remanded for inquiry, and the propor- 
tion subsequently sent to Reformatories in each of the last 


five years :— 


Year. Committed. Of whom remanded Sent to Reformatories 
for inquiry. after inquiry. 

legos Oe ee ee a Se 

1856 - - 995 - - 254 - - 183 

1857 - - 7938 - - 467 - - 2838 

1858 - - 486 - - 287 - - 11% 

1859 - 492 - - 217 - - 1083 


In all cases where it has been possible to do so, the 
parental responsibility has been enforced, and the amount 
actually received, on this behalf, is between £240 and £250 
a year; and though recourse has been had, in many cases, 
to the extremities, directed by the law, of distraint, or im- 
prisonment in default of payment, I am not aware of a 


single instance of oppression. 
But the falling off in the commitments, and the marked 


reduction in the daily average in prison, results fairly, I 
really believe, attributable to the operation of the youthful 
offenders act, are not the only beneficial offects. All the 
gangs of juvenile thieves have been completely broken up, 
and a salutary dread of the consequences of the neglect of 
their children, has also been excited in the minds of parents, 
who are now known to be more careful to prevent their 
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children wandering in idleness about the streets, and so 
contracting criminal habits. Not the least, however, of 
the advantages which have resulted from the Reformatory 
action, is to be found in the effect produced upon the 
children themselves who have been subjected to it. From 
nine out of twenty-three Reformatories in different parts of 
the kingdom, to which juveniles have been consigned from 
Liverpool, I have obtained returns, givine the character 
when received, and the present condition and circumstances 
of the earlier cases confided to their care. These returns 
embrace eighty-five children, of whom most had been 
frequently, several six or seven times, previously convicted. 
—J are reported as promising, when received; 16 as 
doubtful ; 22 as indifferent, idle, ignorant, but not vicious ; 
24 bad and wicked, and 20as thoroughly depraved.—Total, 85. 

Their present condition may be epitomized as follows :—- 
42 are still under treatment, and 43 have been discharged. 
Of those still under detention, 2 have shewn no signs of 
amendment; 19 have improved, and are holding out 
promise of doing well; whilst 21 are going on very satis- 
factorily.—Total, 42. 

Of the 43 who, after a discipline on the average of two 
years and two months’ duration. have been discharged :— 
oO have been transferred to other institutions, and nothing 
certain ascertained ; 1 died ; 3 absconded, and are known to 
have left the country ; 2 are doubtful; 4 have relapsed into 
crime ; 2 have enlisted; 6 have emigrated, and have been 
well reported of; and 21 have been provided with employ- 
ment, or restored to friends, and, so far as has been 
ascertained, are still possessing good characters, and are 
conducting themselves creditably. Thus, there is reason- 
able hope to believe that 79 per cent. of these poor, destitute, 
and dangerous children have been rescued from _ the 
criminal classes; and when it is remembered that these 
were the earlier cases—children who principally had lived 
for a long period in a career of crime, and who were, there- 
fore, least likely to be influenced by Reformatory restraint 
and discipline—it will be admitted that, so far at least as 
they are concerned, the Reformatory action has been suc- 
cessful. 











Abstract of Mary Carpenter's Paper, read at the 
Bradford Meeting, 


ON CERTIFIED INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 


Their Principle and Actual Operation, with a considera: 
tion of the Act by which they are established. 





These Schools have been but recently brought under the 
operation of Parliamentary action in England, though for 
many years the Dunlop Act has seconded the efforts which 
had for a long time previously been made in Scotland to 
carry out the important principle involved in them. The 
general principle involved in them is, that society has a righ/ 
to protect itself from the loss and damage caused to it by 
parental neglect, in the untrained and neglected children of 
the perishing and dangerous classes, and that, as a Chris- 
tian people, it is our duty to take charge of moral orphans, 
receiving from the State authority and supportin so doing, 
and enforcing on parents the natural duty of contributing 
to their maintenance. ‘These principles have been already 
accepted by the country as regards Reformatory Schools, 
and their soundness has been tested by actual experience. 
Voluntary effort has responded to the call on it. The last 
Report of H. M. Inspector of Reformatories shows that 
room has been provided in ungland for above 900 children 
more than have been committed tothem. The Schools have 
not proved an incentive to crime, as some feared, as is 
proved by the fact that juvenile commitments have de- 
creased 26°2 per cent. during the two years that Reforma- 
tories have been in active operation. Parents have not 
been relieved from their natural responsibility, for the sum 
of £11583 16s. 8d. has been received from them during the 
last year in relief of the Treasury payments. 

Asthe Reformatory action is not forthe punishment but for 
the welfare of a child, so theprinciple which makes it right 
to withdraw children altogether from their parents when 
they have fallen into crime and are injuring not only them- 
selves but society, is applicable to cases where they are 
living wild and vagabond lives, and by petty infringements 
of the law preparing themselves to become criminals. 
Timely prevention, where there is evident need of sanitary 
measures, is better than erecting hospitals for those who 
are actually diseased, either morally or physically. This 
preventive action was a special object of the first Keforma- 
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tory Conference. Authority was then sought for Magis- 
trates to enforce the attendance on Industrial Schools of 
children who ‘‘ are subjecting themselves to police interfer- 
ence by vagrancy, mendicancy, and petty infringement of 
the law.” The value of Industrial Schools, with legal de- 
tention, was proved by Sheriff Watson 15 years ago at 
Aberdeen. The city and county had swarmed with juvenile 
vagrants and criminals. He had established Industrial 
Feeding Schools for poor children who wished to come to 
them, but these did not meet the evil; the beggars, va- 
grants, and thieves preferred their wild life. But when 
the police were instructed to take up add such children and 
bring them to the School, and when these were warned that 
their previous mode of lif@ would no longer be tolerated, 
the true principle was established. ‘In a few hours,” 
Sheriff Watson declares, ‘‘ on the 19th of May, 1845, ju- 
venile vagrancy was finally extinguished, and has never 
reared its head again. The number of vagrants suddenly 
fell from 345 in 1844, to 105 in 1840, and to 14 in 1846, 
descending to 1 in 1849!” The governor of the Gaol states 
in his Report, that through, as he believes, the preventive 
action of these Industrial Schools, the number of juvenile 
criminals fell in six years from 53 to 19. 

The right of the State to withdraw from parents who 
have proved themselves unworthy of the trust, the guar- 
dianship of their children, has been already acknowledged 
in England, in the case of children in a higher rank in 
society. The principle that districts have a right to requere 
the good conduct of those residing in it, and to take measures 
to enforce such requirement, is strongly enforced in the old 
Saxon law, as may be perceived by consulting Blackstone s 
Commentary, vol. I., p.114, under the head of Frankpledge ; 
and Comyn’s Digest of the Laws of England, vol. 1X, under 
the article ‘‘ Leet.” 

The supporters of the Reformatory movement, having 
long perceived the necessity of such Schools, at length 
obtained the passing of the Industrial Schools’ Bill, at the 
close of the Spring Session of 1857. The children tor 
whom this Act was designed were not to be sent to prison 
so as technically to become children of the State, and there- 
fore the Treasury could make no allowance for their main- 
tenance. The Schools were therefore to be paguieles 
part of the educational system of the country, and the 
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Committee of Council on Education was to certify the 
Schools as fit and proper for their object, before children 
could be sent to them, making some allowance for their 
maintenance. Two years have passed, and the supporters 
of the measure are as anxious as ever for its success, yet 
the Act has hitherto remained almost a dead letter. Only 
18 Schools have been certified up to August 16, 1859 ; 
from 13 of these returns have been received; 7 of the 13 
have not received a single child committed by the magis- 
trates, and to the remaining 6 only 14 children were sent 
up to August 20. Of the 18 Schools 9 at least are in 
London, and there are many large Industrial Schools for 
volunteers in large towns of England, the managers of 
which will not certify them, so as to enable them to take 
the children who will not voluntarily submit to any 
educational control. When we contrast this state of things 
with the rapid success of the Reformatories in the first two 
‘years after the Act had been passed, we must perceive that 
there are some very serious causes of the failure. They 
are chiefly these. 

First, the whole reliable aid for the support of the Schools 
beyond that raised by voluntary effort, is given by the 
Committee of Council on Kducation, and that aid is limited 
to 8s. per week for each convicted child, besides half the 
rent of the Industrial part of the premises, and a trifle 
towards the Industrial works. No assistance: is given in 
these or in Ragged Schools towards providing education 
help, or assisting the managers in providing ‘masters and 
assistants. he Treasury allows 7s. per week for each 
convicted child. Hence the whole onus of supporting the 
establishment rests with the Managers, for Js. per week 
a barely supply food and clothing for each committed 
child. 

Secondly, the provision that the Managers are to obtain 
the paynfents from the parents, is most objectionable. 
It establishes a wrong relation between the two parties, 
and is so injurious that it will be felt by most to be prefer- 
able to relinquish the small payments, rather than to incur 
the odium of thus collecting them. 

But even if managers are willing for the sake of the 
children to encounter those two difticulties, they may be 
entirely frustrated in their benevolent intentions by the 
Third difficulty ,the restriction of theterms ofthe Acttosuch 
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children ‘‘ as are taken into custody on a charge of vagraney 
under any general or local act.” Such children can without 
this act be sent to prison, ‘‘ and then to a Reformatory where 
they will be properly provided for.” Or in many cases they 
might be sent to the workhouse, and were our poor-houses 
properly provided with good Industrial Schools, managed 
by persons who had more than a pecuniary and official 
enterest in their welfare, there might be little need for this 
or any other Act to be passed. But, as it is, the very 
children for whom the schools are needed can easily evade 
the Act, and there is such ambiguity in the wording, and 
doubt of the meaning, of the Vagrant Act, that magistrates 
who have expressed a desire to work the Industrial Schools’ . 
Act, have not felt able to empower the Police to carry it — 
out. [Various illustrative examples here followed. ] 

In order to-enable the Act to carry out the preventive 
principle on which it is founded, the following alterations 
in it are proposed :— 

First, the class of children must be better defined; this 
would be done by restoring the fifth clause of the Bill as 
originally brought in, viz. ‘The Police may take into 
custody any child who may be found begging or committing 
an act of vagrancy, and also any child who may be found 
wandering in the streets or highways, or sleeping therein 
at night, and not having any home or settled place ot 
abode or proper guardianship, or any lawful or visible 
means of subsistence, or any child frequenting a house of 
ill fame, or any child found drunk or disorderly.” 

Secondly, the Parish shall pay a sufficient sum for 
maintenance, recovering a whole or part from the parent, 
if any. 

Thirdly, the Committee of Council on Education shall 
not, as at present, make any grant for maintenance to the 
Managers, because a Parliamentary grant for the ones 
of the people ought to be confined to that object ; but instea 
cive, as is right and just, adequate help in the education 
of children in Ragged and Industrial Schools, as originally 
provided in the Minute of June 2nd, 1806. 

Thus.may we hope that a stimulus will be given to we 
out these Schools effectively, because Managers Ww! ee 
that their efforts are seconded. The State will in er 
way bea great gainer by thus setting a barrier to the 
perpetuating of a criminal and pauper population. 














MEMORANDUM on pp. 12—15 of the SECOND REPORT of 
the INSPECTOR OF REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 





To the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart., M.P., Principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 


15, Parliament street, 


Sir, August 26, 1859. 


I waver the honour to state that Mr. Redgrave has informed 
me that on revising the Returns of Commitments of Juveniles under 
16 years of age for final publication in the “ Judicial Statistics,” he 
found that the numbers with whieh he had furnished me, and which 
are printed in page 12 of my last Report on Reformatory Schools, 


were incorrect. 
The numbers furnished to me were— 


Under 12 years of age - - Boys 1,018 Girls 144. 
Between 12and16~— - - Boys 5,551 Girls 909. 
Total ° - - 7,622. 


They should have been— 
Under 12 years of age - - Boys 1,852 Girls 201. 
Between 12 and 16 - - Boys 7,485 Girls 1,291 
Total - - - 10,329. 


This correction reduces the decrease in the number of commitments 
of juveniles under 16 for the year ending September 30, 1858, as 
compared with the year ending September 30, 1857, from 40 per 
cent. to 17-4 per cent., and as compared with the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1856 from 45 per cent. to 26 per cent 

I enclose a copy of Mr. Redgrave’s letter, and would remark, that 
the corrected totals are more favourable to the agency of reforma- 
tory schools than those previously given. A reduction of 40 per 
cent. on the number of commitments in one year was so great as to 
be almost unaccountable, especially as the decrease in the commit- 
ments in the counties where reformatory schvols had been established 
ranged generally from 16 to 30 per cent. only, and averaged but 20 
per cent., showing, as it seemed, that juvenile crime had fallen off 
more largely in districts where no reformatories has existed than in 
those where they had been in operation. ae 

The corrected numbers show a decrase at once intelligible, and 
fairly attributable to the action of the reformatory system. In those 
localities where the system has been steadily carried out, the parents 
made to pay, and the schools well managed, the reduction reaches 
30 per cent. upon the previous year; in others, where the schools 
have been inadequate or imperfectly supported, or the inmates 
received from distant districts, or the responsibilities of the parents 
evaded, it sinks to 10 per cent. The average on the whole of Eng- 
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land and Wales being as above, nearly 18 per cent. This is the 
more satisfactory as following a previous reduction of 5 per cent. 
effected in 1857, and as accompanied by a corresponding decrease 
in the number committed to reformatory schools of 24 per cent. 
This last circumstance showing that the diminution is due to a real 
decrease in the amount of crime, and not to a mere transfer of the 
criminal from prison to school. 


_ L append a Table showing in greater detail the results arrived at 
in the counties in which reformatory agency has been resorted to, as 
given in pp. 14, 15 of the report 


I have the honour to be, &c., 


Sypney Turner. 





Whitehall, 
My pear Sir, August 15, 1859. 


1 am very sorry to say, that I can only explain the discre- 
pancy you point out in the number of juvenile offenders convicted in 
1858 by telling you that I find the total numbers which | gave you 
in the progress of my work as 7,622 are erroneous ; that in the re- 
vision of the returns [ discovered an important omission had been 
made, and that the numbers should be, as stated in the Judicial 
Statistics, 10,329. 

1 had subsequently sent you the details of these commitments, 
which were correct, and I did not advert to the use which you might 
make of the totals first sent, or become in any way aware of the 
error into which I had led you, until I read the copy of your 
printed report, which you were so good as to send mea few days 
since. 

I can hardly tell you how vexed I am by this mistake, which I 
must take entirely upon myself, for having giving you the totals from 
the Tables in progress before I had had time to verify them, which 
is a work of some labour. 

Yours faithfully, 


The Rev. Sydney Turner. (Signed) Sam Repcrave. 
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CoMPARATIVE TaBLE ot OomMITMENTS of JUVENILES under 16 for 






































1856-58. 
Boys. 
Commitments. 
County. te gttenidentns 
1856. 1857, 1858. 
Bedford 46 42 25 
Berks ... 68 62 62 
Cumberland 44 22 41 
Cheshire 242 179 149 
Devon ... 202 188 153 
Dorset 52 47 38 
Durham 73 213 158 
Essex ... 175 163 128 
Gloucester 382 297 2°6 
Kent 285 279 225 
Hants ... 239 255 189 
Herts ... an —e él 94 58 65 
Lancaster “- nines ow | LIS 1,539 1,226 
Leicester “ 84 110 139 
Middlesex ue 3,606 | 3,133 | 2,644 
Norfolk és 187 188 145 
Northampton ne ove 79 63 64 
Northumberland ... ‘iti oe. 220 162 188 
Suffolk ak 123 104 79 
Surrey om 1,317 | 1,437 968 
Sussex ei he 150 146 94 
Warwick ii ne 366 309 221 
Worcester 80 61 75 
Wilts ... 37 56 47 
York 796 568 510 
10,684 | 9,691 7,859 
Average decrease on 1857 - - 19:0 
” 9 1856 - - 265 
GIRLs. 
Commitments. 
County. 

1856. 3857. 1858. 

Gloucester 61 48 25 
Lancaster 430 2R6 - 

Middlesex 507 398 

Surrey 161 144 17 
Warwick 63 45 28 
York 111 94 129 

















Average decrease on 1857 - = - 


vs . 1856 
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It will be seen that the abvve Table exhibits in almost al! cases 4 
steady decrease in the numbers committed to prison; the reduction 
varying for 1858, as compared with 1857, from the maximum of 
40°5 per cent. in Bedford, to 10-2 per cent. in Yorkshire; and 
averaging for boys 19-0 per cent., and for girls 19°7 per cent. Com. 
paring 1858 with 1856, the reduction is still greater, the maximum 
in Bedford being 45°7 per cent., the minimum in Worcestershire 
6°3 per cent.; the average for boys 26°5, and for girls 39-5 per cent. 

The results in the large centres of population and crime—Lanca. 
shire, Middlesex, Surrey, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire—are of the 
most importance. The reduction here is— 














For 1858 as compared with 

1857. 1856. 

Lancashire, Boys die tn 20°4 29°4 
am Girls wai sas 29°4 33.0 
Middlesex, Boys ~ ‘ii 15°7 26-7 
xe Girls vn ar 176 27.5 
Surrey, Boys aa a 32-7 26°5 
és Girls se ihe 28'8 27°4 
Warwickshire, Boys os aa 28°5 39.6 
o Girls wis cos 376 556 
Yorkshire, Boys nies ear 10:2 36:0 
93 Girls tis aa (—I] 6:0) 37:2 











In Cumberland and in Worcestershire the commitments, after de- 
creasing in 1857, increased to near the same amount as for 1856 in 
1858. The only reformatories, Carlisle and Woodberry Hill, being 
full, and the larger part of their inmates being taken from other 
districts. 

In Durham, the alternations have been verry remarkable, and 

oint to causes distinct from reformatory agency. No reformatory 
has existed for the county, the only institution of the kind being the 
Sunderland Ragged Schools, whose operations are almost wholly 
confined to the borough. 

In Leicestershire, as stated in my Report, the commitments have 
increased each year, a circumstance which seems to call for the 
special attention of the magistrates. 

In Northumberland the operations of the North Eastern refor- 
matory were interrupted in 1857 by its removal from Newcastle to 
Netherton. The slight increase for 1858 may be explained by this 
* circumstance. 

The only girls’ reformatory in Yorkshire is the small school (or 
Refuge) at Wakefield, accommodating 20 inmates, and circumstances 
rendered this very inefficient in the years 1857-8. 

‘The reformatories now opened for girls in Devon and Suffolk were 
not established till 1858. Ihave not, therefore, inserted the com- 
mitments of girls for these counties. : 

Kent and Sussex subscribe to the Red Hill reformatory. 

















REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 
MEETING AT BRISTOL. 


THE JEBB AND CROFTON CONTROVERSY. 





On Monday evening, 21st February, a meeting was held at the 
rooms of Mr. Commissioner Hill at the Guildhall, for the purpose of 
hearing statements from Captain Crofton, C.B., of Ireland, and Mr. 
Barwick Baker, of Hardwicke Court, with reference to the systems 
adopted by them respectively for the reformation of criminals. Tea 
and other refreshments were served in the private rooms of Mr. 
Commissioner Hill to a large number of influential persons, among 
whom were several ladies. After tea the company adjourned to the 
Bankruptcy Court, and the meeting was presided over by Mr. Com- 
missioner Hill. The arrangements made for the accommodation of 
the large company assembled were excellent, and, although the 
court was crowded, no inconvenience was experienced. 


Mr. Commissioner Hill said :-— 

You have doubtless, been attracted to this Meeting by the hope 
of hearing Captain Crofton, who, with his worthy colleagues, has 
won for himself a high reputation, as the founder of an improved 
system of treatment for criminals in Ireland. You will, also, be glad 
to welcome my valued friend, Mr. Barwick Baker, of Hardwicke 
Court, .o whom the inhabitants of Bristol and Gloucestershire are so 
much indebted for the reformation of Juvenile Criminals in this dis- 
trict, whose number he has signally diminished. Captain Crofton 
has requested me, before he explains the system on which he has been 
acting, and lays before you the results obtained, to clear the way for 
him in some degree, by a brief recapitulation of the main facts in the 
history of our criminal jurisprudence, so as to give an insight into 
the circumstances under which he instituted his arduous enterprise— 
arduous indeed, but not more difficult than successful. It is known 
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to all my hearers, because they have all read the History of Eng- 
land, that for ages our country laboured under the reproach among 
foreigners, of upholding the most sanguinary code of laws to be 
found in the Civilized World; and most assuredly, although there 
was much of exaggeration mingled with this reproach, it contained 
enough of truth to make the history of the administration of penal 
justice a chapter of shame and horror to all English readers. From 
Harrison’s introduction to Hollingshed, written in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, we learn that the number of culprits annually executed for 
minor offences under that monarch, excluding the criminals who suf- 
fered death for treason, murder, and the higher crimes, amounted 
to 400, out of a population of four millions ; a proportion equal to 
two thousand out of the present population of England and Wales. 
In one year of political quietude, we learn from Strype that in the 
adjoining county of Somerset, forty of our fellow-creatures suffered 
death upon the gibbet. If, therefore, Somerset furnished a fair ex- 
ample of the state of the whole country, we shall see that the 
alleged severities of Henry the Eighth’s reign, in which two thousand 
thieves per annum expiated their offences upon the gallows, was not 
so great an exaggeration as we should desire to find it. Doubtless, 
the advances made in eivilization between the reigns of Elizabeth 
and Anne, had mitigated to some extent, if not the ferocity of our 
criminal code, at least, the cruelties of its administration. But, 
although that contempt for human suffering, which disgraces our 
earlier annals, had given way to better sentiments, yet the eighteenth 
century must bear the reproach of acting in blind confidence on the 
fallacious theory, that laws denouncing capital punishments on all the 
graver offences furnish the best means of repressing crime, and 
that any number of executions required to effect the object in view, is 
perfectly justifiable. And beyond all doubt, if such Draconian 
severity had been followed by its expected consequences, (revolting 
although the conclusion must be to every Christian mind,) it would 
not be an easy task to shew that the good of the community at large 
was not advanced by these mournful sacrifices. 
Acting om the theory to which I have adverted, the Legislature 
filled our Statute Book with capital offences until the black list had 
risen to the appalling number of 160. Many of these laws were 
seldom executed to their full extent, but, as regards one, the ex- 
periment was tried with inexorable perseverance for more than fifty 
years. I speak of forgery, which at the commencement of the 
century was only a misdemeanour, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. It was, however, thought a boon to Commerce to create this 
crime a capital felony, and the attempt was made by undeviating 
rigour to extinguish the offence. But alas! it was found that i 
proportion to the number of convictions was also the increase 10 the 
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number of crimes—found I should say by all who observed and 
reflected ; but the people and the legislature were not of this number. 
They followed the example of Dr. Sangrado, in the biting satire of 
Lesage, who, when he found his patients died after his copious 
prescriptions of bleeding and hot water, insisted that such a catastrophe 
_ was only to be averted by increasing the number of these inflictions, 
and who therefore straightway multiplied both. In the year 1764, 
the great Italian Jurist, Beccaria, published his immortal work on 
Crimes and Punishments ; wherein he demonstrated by indisputable 
facts and irrefragable arguments, that over severity of punishment 
is an enormous error—perhaps even a sin. He proved its futility 
in all ages whose history has come down to us. He showed 
how it worked to the increase of crime instead of its diminution by 
revolting the minds of prosecutors, witnesses, and judges ; and lastly, 
he dwelt upon the well established result, that in proportion as laws 
were sanguinary, criminals became ferocious. What the Jurist had 
demonstrated in his noble work was proved again and again in 
England during our blind perseverence in a vicious practice. 
Prosecutors shrank from invoking bloody enactments, witnesses felt 
no shame in prevaricating to save a prisoner's life, jurymen forgot 
their oaths in the impulse to pronounce a merciful verdict, judges 
indulged in the wildest crotchets to avoid the pain of sending to the 
scaffold men deserving no slight punishment, but whom they could 
not bring themselves to consign to death. Such were the con- 
sequences of screwing up severity beyond the mark of justice. The 
very laws passed to deter the guilty man were the source of his 
impunity. They were not a sword to smite him, but a shield for 
his protection. I remember myself a remarkable instance of forbear- 
ance produced by the fearful severity of the law. There was a 
forger connected by religious persuasion or by personal acquaint- 
ance with many London Bankers; and he, depending upon 
that connection, forged upon them with profligate audacity. After 
enduring his spoliations for a time they thrust him out of their 
banking houses with every possible mdignity whenever he entered 
them, but still he was not prosecuted. Twenty years did this repro- 
bate pursue his infamous calling. Af last it is true, whether ii was 
that he extended his practices to persons with whom he had-no con- 
nection, or whether he had altogether worn ont the patience of his 
guondam friends, I know not, but he was given up, convicted, and 
hanged. That this case, extraordinary as it seems, does not stand 
altogether alone may be surmised when [| tell you that the propor- 
tion in the first quarter of the present century, between forgeries and 
convictions, was as 160 is to I! 

Is it not, then, wonderful that the knowledge of how futile is the 
attempt to visit offences with an extreme severity, outraging pubjic 
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sentiment, united to the growing sympathy for even the most unwor- 
thy being wearing the human form and endowed with an immortal 
soul, did not stop the career of severity at an earlier period? the 
rather that wise and benevolent men, following in the steps of Bec- 
carla, were always at hand to adduce new facts, to add fresh reasons, 
and to enforce his doctrine with all that learning, talent, and eloquence 
could bring to bear on the subject. Yet, for the time, it would 
secm that even Romilly, and Mackintosh, and Brougham, laboured 
in the good cause in vain. In truth, however, although their words 
seemed to fall on deaf ears and unreflecting minds, they were not 
lost-—** Cast thy bread upon the waters and it shall return to thee 
after many days!” The present century was still young when it 
began to be felt, even by those most desirous of upholding what 
they believed the salutary harshness of English law, that it could 
not be much longer maintained ; and the tide, which had for so many 
years flowed in favour of severity, now began to ebb. The statutes, 
awarding capital punishments, were torn, one by one, from the book 
of our law, while offences which had never been visited with more 
than secondary punishments received a still milder treatment; so 
that, by a rapid transition, our jurisprudence became as remarkable 
for what I must believe an undue and ill-considered lenity, as it had 
before been for its atrocious disregard of human suffering. From 
about the year 1825 to that now current the scale of punishments 
has been rapidly lowering ; yet I see no ground for believing that 
the movement in this direction will be stayed for years tocome. It 
would, I think, betray a want of knowledge of human nature to 
imagine that when the upward flow of the tide has continued for so 
long a period it will reach low water mark in a few years after the 
commencement of its ebb. But the consequences of misplaced 
lenity are much to be deplored. The sentences of our Courts, I am 
sometimes led to fear, are becoming almost ludicrous, more resembling 
the infinitesimal penalties of a ladies’ boarding school than the 
visitations of a court of justice. This lenity, however, 1s not 
altogether to be attributed to morbid sentiment. Some fifteen years 
ago unexpected difficulties impeded the course of the executive 
government. Colonies established, at a vast expense, for the recep- 
tion of our convicts, refused them admission. In their earlier years 
the free inhabitants of our penal settlements derived many advanta- 
ges of a pecuniary nature from our convict establishments. A large 
expenditure was made for their sustentation, and the labour of the 
men formed harbours, constructed public roads, and raised public 
buildings, without expense to the colonists. But when the new 
communities grew to maturity, and became able to bear all costs 
necessary to their maintenance and progress, they began to reflect 


that the advantages of a material kind, which they drew from the 
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introduction of convicts, but ill compensated for the degraded stan- 
dard of public morals, the inevitable result of the convict element 
which adulterated their population; and, finally, they resisted with 
success any further influx of these miserable men. 

I speak of all our colonies except one, that of Western Australia, 
which does not contain more than fifteen thousand inhabitants, and 
cannot therefore absorb more than a very small proportion of our 
criminals. This Colony too now demands that they shall not have 
the worst of our Convicts imposed upon them, but on the contrary, 
that the selection shall be of the most hopeful class. In consequence 
of the accustomed outfall of our moral sewerage being thus closed up, 
we are compelled to discharge our criminals when they have completed 
the term of their imprisonment into our population at home. Now 
it will not be denied that if a prisoner sent to Gaol, does not im- 
prove while in confinement, his character must be deteriorated ; he 
never comes out the same man he entered; he is either better or 
worse. But surely no beast of prey can be more dangerous to the 
community than the unreformed criminal. His punishment, which 
he resents, has inflamed his angry passions; all good influences are 
weakened or dead, and his habits if changed, at all, cannot be changed 
for the better. We must then in candour admit that our Executive 
Government was placed in a difficult position. It is open it is 
true to this charge, which indeed we the nation mustshare with it — 
that it did not watch the growth of the evils to arise from the stop- 
page of transportation as the symptoms of colonial discontent became 
manifest ; consequently, although “ coming events cast their shadows 
before,” yet neither were these premonitory shadows noticed, norwas 
any preparation made for the events which they preceded; but this 
results from a national defect. We Englishmen encounter it is true 
existing evils with energy and generally with success ; but we never 
go forwards to meet those which are advancing, and whose forces 
swell as they approach; although if encountered at an earlier stage, 
they would be dealt with at half the peril and cost which they entail 
upon us when we await their arrival in supineness,— a supineness 
the more to be blamed in the present instance, because the practica- 
bility of extrication from our difficulties had been demonstrated. 
The benevolent labours of philanthropists, of both sexes, have shown 
the possibility of reforming a large proportion of the mmates of our 
Gaols—so large indeed that the remainder might be kept in confine- 
ment for the protection of the community from their farther mis-con- 
duct, (and even I may add for their own protection) without 
materially increasing our prison population. The illustrious Howard 
had pointed out a course which many in authority, who thought they 
were walking in his steps, neglected, because they did not understand 
it. Howard had many admirable successors both men and women. 
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I mnst not stop to dwell upon names, yet I cannot withhold the men 
tion of Sarah Martin the poor seamstress of Yarmouth, and the 
justly celebrated Elizabeth Fry, each of whom in their widely 
different stations of life, was the means of turning many a poor 
wretch from evil to good. Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, ina 
paper to be found in a Review published as long ago as the year 
1829, gave utterance to 2 profound and most important truth. It 
appeared to him, he said, that one great error in our system of penal 
jurisprudence arose from our practice of sentencing criminals for a 
period of confinement, measured altogether by time. Sentence them 
he said to the performance of so much labour, — make the quantity 
of that labour certain ; and let them feel that they will never gratify 
their yearnings after liberty until their task is completed ; however 
long by obstinacy or by indolence they suffer the hour of, release to 
be delayed. j 

“The great advantage,” he said, ‘‘ would be that criminals whose 
habits probably had previously been idle would thus be habituated, 
not only to labour, but to form some agreeable association with the 
idea of labour. Every step a man took on the treadwheel, he would 
be walking out of prison. Every stroke of the spade would be cut- 
ting a passage for restoration to society.” To this principle Captain 
Maconochie added another scarcely less valuable. He saw that 
some power of obtaining immediate gratification and some fear 
of immediate loss must be added ; first to increase the force of the 
stimulants to do well,but next and mainlyto train theprisoner to habits 
of self-government. He therefore proposed to charge against the con- 
vict the expense of his maintenance, allowing him out of his gains to 
increase his comforts, but keeping a strict account against hiin ; and 
showing him from time to time how self-denial would accelerate his 
restoration to freedom. Again, out of the fund supplied by his gains the 
prisoner would pay his fines for such acts of misconduct as he might 
commit in prison. These two principles the Captain made the basis 
of an elaborate system which I must not stay to describe even m 
outline. Although the views of Archbishop Whately and Captain 
Maconochie were never adopted in their entirety even by way of 
experiment, yet they had no slight influence on the public mind; and 
did much towards leading the way to the reformatory treatment of 
criminals both here and in Ireland. I am now come down to the year 
1853, when the government found that something must be done to 
supply the want caused by our inability to continue the practice of 
transportation. Could we go on to open the gates of our gaols to 
the unreformed—as well the greater as the lesser criminals? W ith 
regard to the former, some improvement was attempted ; - 4 
Statute passed the Legislature based on a principle which, if a ’ 
been well developed and carried into due effect, would have Deen 
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hailed as a most auspicious epoch in the progress of cur criminal 
jurisprudence. It was considered by the authorities that Captain 
Maconochie’s plans could not be adopted to their full extent be- 
cause they came into sudden conflict with long established usages, 
and I might almost add with feelings which had in most minds the 
force of instincts. Convicts then were still to be sentenced as before 
to a certain fixed term of punishment; but an opportunity was 
to be afforded them of working themselves free before the expira- 
tion of their sentence, by industry and good conduct. Yet their 
discharge was not to be absolute; since all tests of good conduct 
which can be applied ina prison afford no certainty, but only a 
probability, more or less approaching to certainty, that reformation 
has been effected. They are then to be discharged upon a licence 
which has obtained the name of a “ Ticket-of-Leave ;” such licence 

to be withdrawn if the holder should consort with the idle and 

dissolute, or if he should by other means evince a disposition not 

to profit by the bitter experience which he has undergone. On 

such withdrawal of his licence he is to be sent back to gaol to 

undergo the remainder of his sentence. Unhappily this great and 

good principle was so unskilfully incorporated into the Statute as to 

deprive it of very much of its value. The Statute begins by abol- 

ishing transportation for less than fourteen years } all convicts sen- 

tenced to a shorter term of punishment, were, in lieu of transporta- 

tion, to be held to penal servitude, that is to say to imprisonment 

with hard labour in gaols and hulks, under the control of the 

Executive Government. So far no error was committed except 

that of providing for the transportation of the worst criminals instead 

of the most hopeful. 

But a grave blunder then followed. In order to make the 
new terms of penal servitude equivalent to the terms of trans- 
portation to which the offences of the convicts would have sub- 
jected them before the Act of 1853, these new terms of Penal Ser- 
vitude were greatly shortened, it being considered (and justly con- 
sidered) that year for year penal servitude is a more severe inflic- 
tion than transportation. But most unfortunately, it was forgotten 
by the framers of the Bill, that a long term of Penal Servitude did 
not of necessity infer a long term of actual imprisonment, but that 
it was left to the Secretary of State to send away the prisoner with 
his ticket-of-leave, after a probation the nature and extent of which 
were to be defined by that minister: and that the only inevitable con- 
sequence of a long term would be to subject the prisoner for an ex- 
tended period to the possibility of a return to prison; a possibi- 
lity which could only take effect by his own misconduct. And still 
more unfortunate it was that when the Act was passed, this grave 
error was made the foundation of another even more to be lamented, 
It was held at the Home Office, which had had the framing of the 
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Act, that the terms of confinement had been made too short to al- 
low of their being further abridged by the grant of a Ticket-of- 
Leave ! so that this measure which had been recommended to Parlia- 
ment, on the express ground of its holding out encouragement to 
criminals, to co-operate in the work of their reformation, was first 
sadly mutilated in the construction of the Act, and such mutilation 
was next made the ground when it came into administration for 
another cruel exercise of the knife. The practical consequences of 
this complication of blunders was that the Act of 1853 became a 
dead letter for all convicts sentenced to Penal Servitude: that is 
to say, for by far the largest number of those in whose behalf the 
Act was passed ; and not only the larger number but the less guilty / 
For as respects all those convicts whose heinous crimes had subjec- 
ted them to transportation for more than fourteen years, they re- 
tained the privilege denied to their companions, whose offences were 
not of sufficient height to raise them to that dignity in guilt, which 
the combined arrangements of the Legislature and the Home Office 
made the essential condition of a Ticket-of-leave! This almost in- 
credible state of things was permitted to exist until the year 18957, 
when by the urgent remonstrance of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, the Executive Government was induced to promote a 
Bill placing Penal Servitude and Transportation on the same foot- 
ing. ‘Thus there are now four classes of convicts—all those who 
were sentenced to transportation before 1853, have the coveted pri- 
vilege of shortening their imprisonment; so are all great offenders 
sentenced after 1853: but as regards the class of convicts convicted 
between 1853 and 1857 of the lesser offences, these uuhappy per- 
sons have no admission to this privilege. For the new Act was only 
prospective, and took no account of those who for four years had suf- 
fered under an invidious distinction, founded on no reason—-an in- 
version of natural justice for which no example can be found in the 
code of any nation civilized or barbarous! Can it be then matter 
of surprise that a mutinous spirit was manifested by this fourth 
class, from the moment they learnt the disqualification consequent 
on the comparative smallness of the offence which had brought them 
into gaol ? 

It was proved before the committee to which I have referred that 
it became rife as soon as the decision of the Home Office was known 
in the Government Gaols. This spirit increased in virulence as years 
passed on, and a few months ago broke out at Portland into open 
insurrection; and was only quelled by the courage and promptitud eof 
the military, A curious expedient has been devised for allaying the 
irritation of these minor criminals, for which I am the last man to 
blame the officers in charge of the prisoners. These gentleman did 
their best ; but what a dest it was I am about to show. They said 
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to the poor fellows, we must train you if we can to habits of industry 
by rewards ; but as for encouraging you to acquire the power of 
self government we can do nothing—indeed we must do worse than 
nothing. To excite you to industry we will reward you with better 
fare than that enjoyed by your fellow prisoners who are earning their 
ticket-of-leave, and with beer! But while this indulgence may stim- 
ulate you to labour, we cannot fail to see that its effect on your moral 
state must be all that cannot be wished. We shall pamper your ap- 
petites, foster habits of self indulgence and expense, which if you cannot 
shake off when you leave prison will very quickly bring you here 
again! No subject would seem to be more remote from romance 
than that on which I am addressing you, and yet intimately as I 
believe myself acquainted with the facts of our prison discipline, I 
can scarcely assure myself that I am not wandering into the regions 
of pure fiction! Such then is the treatment of criminals at the 
present day on this side St. George’s Channel ; and although the 
law and most of the high official regulations are the same in Ireland 
as in England, fortunately for Ireland, and fortunately for England, 
if we can profit by experience, all the impediments to moral en- 
couragement have been overcome in the sister island by the gentle- 
man who has honoured us with his presence—overcome because en- 
countered with determined purpose, unflinching zeal, untiring 
industry, and a never-failing abundance of intellectual resources ! 
And Captain Crofton has had his reward—success at once brilliant, 
solid, and as I trust permanent. I said at Birmingham, and I will 
now repeat my avowal, I believe Captain Crofton and his colleagues 
have solved the great problem, ‘ What shall we do with our 
criminals ?” How he has accomplished his noble enterprize he will 
now tell you. 

Captain Crorton observed that his friend Mr. Hill had indeed 
cleared the ground for him, and had traced in a very able manner 
the circumstances of criminals and their treatment, from a very early 
period to the passing of the Penal Servitude Act in 1853, by which 
there was an almost total cessation of transportation. He should 
dwell upon this Act, for it was with its working that he had most 
to do—with the ticket-of-leave system, and show how it had been 
carried out in England ; how it had failed because it did not prepare 
the convict for his release, or the employer to avail himself of his 
services when he was released. The best plan he could adopt, per- 
haps, would be to read an extract from a report written some years 
since, giving certain propositions to the Irish Government, adducing 
certain theories, and setting forth what would ensue if a certain line 
of conduct was pursued; he would afterwards explain how these 
anticipations have been realised, and state facts which would bear 
out his statements as to the results. He would then enter into 
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an explanation of the ticket-of-leave system, as carried out in Ireland. 
The Directors of convict prisons in Ireland, in their second annual 


report, published in 1855, say :— 


“‘ The subject on which we felt great anxiety, and to which we al- 
luded as of the utmost importance in our last report, is the employ- 
ment of the well-disposed convict on discharge; for without we can 
further this, we cannot anticipate a satisfactory termination to the 
reformatory treatment we have endeavoured to institute in the pri- 
sons. It has now been decided that ‘Tickets of Licence’ shall be 
issued to those prisoners eligible by character and length of impri- 
sonment, and in carrying out these instructions we feel the very great 
responsibility which attaches to us. We know that the public look 
with alarm upon arrangements which they consider consist in turning 
loose upon the community men convicted in most instances of very 
serious crimes. We are aware how sceptical persons are of a refor- 
mation tested alone by prison surveillance, under a comparative ab- 
sence of temptation ; that the press teems with outrages committed 
by ‘ Ticket of Licence’ men; that the system is denounced by some 
of those administering the criminal justice of the country as an un- 
mitigated evil ; but we do not hear the suggestion of aremedy. Our 
colonies will not (with the exception of Western Australia) 
receive our convicts; there is, therefore, no alternative but that, for 
the most part, they must be discharged at home,” 


The Directors recommended that prisoners eligible for discharge 
(from length of imprisonment and exemplary character) should be 
collected at certain “intermediary” establishments, where they 
might be profitably employed in labour. 


‘‘ These establishments will act as filterers between the prisons 
and the community ; but to enable them to be really such, the system 
pursued in them must be of such a character as to test the reforma- 
tion of the prisoner, and throw him more on himself; hard work and 
coarse fare must be the rule, and in the evenings carefully selected 
lectures may inculcate lessons of practical utility. It is important 
that these establishments should be as self-supporting as possible, 
the officers connected with them should be cognisant of some branch 
of industry, and give the public the benefit of their own labour—the 
prisoners may be employed in offices and avocations that could not 
be sanctioned ina prison, but which, in this intermediate stage, 
would tend to engender self-respect. We believe that, by means 0 
these establishments, we shall obtain a further insight into the pri- 
soner’s character through individualisation, and thus be enabled to 
recommend the really deserving for tickets of licence. We consider 
that the community will have greater faith in such a test than they 
would in a character earned merely under prison discipline ; but in 
recommending these intermediary establishments, we had a further 
view than the mere amelioration of the system of issuing tickets 0 
licence ; we considered that they would equally work for good towards 
the termination of penal servitude sentences ; that they would ten 
to the solution of a very important question, ‘the treatment of our 
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criminals ;’ that the good and evil can be thereby properly tested and 
separated—the former to be aided in the onward path of reformation, 
the latter, when discharged in the usual course at the expiration of 
their sentences, to be noted to the police of their district as requiring 
special supervision. This will not be a matter of such difficulty as 
may appear, first as the fact of not having passed through these es- 
tablishments will be sufficient grounds for warning the police. Many, 
it is expected, will enter them in consequence of their exemplary 
prison character who, on being tested, will fail, and be returned to 
the penal establishments, Registers will be kept, and every aid given 
to further the efforts of these selected prisoners in obtaining employ- 
ment at home and in the colonies. A diminution of crime (which is 
confined to fewer individuals than is generally supposed) must be 
the consequence; and what is of great importance, it will always 
place at the disposal of the Government a large number of prisoners, 
whose labour can be employed economically on harbours of refuge, 
&c., who will require less supervision than ordinary prisoners, and 
who can be located in any accommodation that may be offered, instead 
of requiring special prison construction. We have commenced this 
system, and have every confidence in its sucecss. We believe, if 
properly carried out, and extended with the assistance of the police 
and constabulary, it will, through the two important channels of di- 
recting and preventing, be made the means of exercising an influence 
over the criminal population generally, which cannot well be too 
highly appreciated.” 


In another portion of their report, the directors expressed their 
belief that the employment of convicts in small bodies on public 
works in various localities, under circumstances of exposure to the 
ordinary temptations and trials of the world, where the reality and 
sincerity of their reformation may be fairly and publicly tested, would 
present the most favourable chances for their absorption into the body 
of the community. They refer to the prejudice of the public against 
the employment of convicts, all of whom were judged by the stand- 
ard of the lowest and most degraded, and then go on to say,— 


«© We hope, by a careful selection of convicts, according to their 
eneral as well as ‘ prison character,’ by their employment in small 
odies in various localities, comparatively as freemen (though under 

surveillance), that the public will gradually become convinced of the 
difference to which we have alluded, that many of these men are not 
utterly irreclaimable ; and that by degrees they will become willing 
to extend a helping hand to such as may really prove themselves de- 
serving of their aid and encouragement. We believe that a general 
desire is felt by the community at large to aid in the restoration of 
these fallen members of society, though all, or nearly all, shrink from 
personal contact with them ; however, when they become convinced 
that a careful discrimination has been exercised in the selection of 
convicts to be employed in the manner indicated—that there are some 
of whose real and sincere reformation good hopes have been formed— 
and when they know that such reformation has been further tho- 
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roughly and publicly tested, we hope to find that this class of convicts, 
at least, will be no longer shunned as hopeless outcasts. If means 
cannot be devised to induce the community to hold out a helping 
hand to re-establish the reformed criminal, all schemes for their 
improvement and reformation within the prisons, however ably de- 
vised, however zealously carried out, must be comparatively fruitless.” 
He thought this carried with it the reason why the ticket-of- 
leave system failed in England. He would detail some facts, show- 
ing that after an experience of more than three years and a-half, 
gained since that report was written, they had realised even more 
than was anticipated. Individualisation, it would be observed, was 
the ruling principle propounded, and during three years and a- 
half more than 2,000 persons had been subjected to that influence. 
Several hundred criminals (the large majority of them old offen- 
ders) had been employed in isolated stations in a state almost of 
freedom, without guards, with only four or five officers working with 
them to restrain them, and they had conducted themselves equally 
well with any body oflabourers. That he believed to be a sufficient 
answer as tothe success of the scheme. The fact that such prisoners 
as those of whom he had spoken could be maintained in such a stage in 
a perfect state of discipline, and could be employed on public works 
for the good of the state, spoke volumes in favour of the system. 
Employers who had taken men for three years, still continued to ap- 
ply for others on their liberation—those who at first had been in- 
duced to give the convicts on ticket-of-leave a fair trial, had ever 
since been employers of convict labour. Even within the last few 
days he (Captain Crofton) had received a letter from Mr. Organ— 
to whom great credit was due for the exertions used by him to get 
persons to give a fair trial to convict labour—stating that he had 
had applications from two tradesmen to send them men. These 
two facts—that prisoners can be employed in such a modified 
stage of detention without guards, and that those who have 
employed convicts after liberation have come forward again to 
employ them, are two of the strongest facts which could pos- 
sibly be adduced in favour of the system. In Dublin there 
were sixty or seventy convicts employed on ticket-of-leave, they were 
visited fortnightly, carefully watched, and their conduct checked by 
police information; the result had been most ‘satisfactory, for as 
a general rule their conduct had been unexceptionable. That too 
sanguine a view of the success of the system might not be taken the 
information obtained from interviews with the convicts themselves, 
and with their employers, as well as intelligence gleaned from yids 
available source with regard to their conduct, was compared - 
notes taken by the police, who exercised over them a slight survell- 
lance, and the general results were highly satisfactory and encourag- 
ing although the convicts had in nearly all instances been notorious 
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thieves and nurtured in crime. The indorse of the ticket-of-leave stated 
that the convict was to report himself at certain fixed periods, and if he 
did not do so it would be assumed that he was leading an idle and 
irregular life, and would therefore entail a revocation of his license. 
In addition to this the convict was also regularly visited. In Ireland 
the conditions of the ticket-of-leave were faithfully carried out, and 
it was clear that by so doing the community received that protection 
which was always accorded in the colonies. In England, in 1853, 
the people were called upon to adopt the colonial practice of the 
ticket-of-leave, but they did not receive that protection afforded by 
registration. If such protection had been afforded, the same confi- 
dence would be felt in the employment of convicts that was felt at 
the present time in Ireland. In the country districts in Ireland a 
different course to that pursued in the city of Dublin was adopted. 
A large number of men were scattered over the country, and as it 
would be difficult to insure visitation, it was determined to adopt a 
system of registration. ‘The convict was to report himself at the 
constabulary station on his arrival in a district, and also required 
to report himself on the first of every month at the station of the 
district to which he belonged. The country form of indorse to the 
ticket of leave was as follows :—‘ Each convict will report himself to 
the constabulary station of his locality on his arrival in the district, and 
subsequently on the first ofeach month. A convict must not change 
his locality without notifying to his constabulary station, in order 
that his registration may be changed to the locality to which he is 
about to preceed. An infringement of these rules by the convict 
will cause it to be assumed that he is leading an idle and irregular 
life, and thereby entail a revocation of his licence.” The beneficial 
effect of the system was strikingly exemplified in Dublin. A detec- 
tive officer had it explained to him, and he expressed a hope that a 
certain convict whom he named would not be liberated, for if he 
were, and it became known, a gentleman whose house he had robbed 
would be sure to leave the city. At this time the man referred to had 
been set at liberty, and the same man came afterwards and stated 
that he had left the work he was doing, as he was in a bad 
bad neighbourhood. By that he meant that he was working on the 
road near the house he had robbed, and if anything happened he 
would be sure to be suspected. The man had now been at liberty 
for eighteen months, and nothing had been brought against him, 
He had been engaged at blue vitriol works and other distasteful 
labour, although nurtured in crime, and had previously lived by it. 
Nothing had been brought against him since his liberation. He 
(Captain Crofton) knew sixty or seventy men in a similar posi- 
tion, many of whom had for twenty years previously pursued a 
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course of crime, and when he saw them cheerfully engaging in work 
of alaborious description rather than relaspe into their former courses, 
he was bound to believe in their reformation, and in the yalue 
of the individualising principle of which he had spoken. 

During upwards of three years a thousand tickets of leave had 
been issued, and of these only 52 revocations had been made, or less 
than 6 per cent. Of the number of revocations, 17 were for irre- 
gularities and misconduct not of a criminal nature. Of the 1600 
prisoners who had been released to test the value of the system, 600 
had been discharged unconditionally, and of these only 12 had been 
known to be re-convicted. Positive statistics had been obtained, 
however, of only 300 out of the. 600, and he could not, therefore, 
speak with certaimty of them, and so it would always be if no check 
were kept by means of registration. It could only be assumed that 
they had reformed because they had not been re-convicted. But 
that was notest of their reformation, for many who committed crimes 
succeeded in keeping out of the way and were never re-convicted. 
To show the value of any system it must be proved that a man is 
going on right, and not that he is not going on wrong, and the only 
method of doing so satisfactorily is by registration, which should have 
been carried out in the Act of 1853. The general result in addition 
to this has been highly encouraging. Im 1853 there were nearly 
5000 prisoners in the convict prisons, while now there are not 
1900, although there has been no transportation to Western Aus- 
tralia from Ireland, and there has been no assistance afforded 
by patronage societies, as there are none in Ireland. The po- 
lice, before registration, used to say, when robberies were com- 
mitted, that they were the work of ticket of leave men; but 
they cannot say so now, as it is known how the convicts are engaged, 
and an account can be given of each. He had received hosts of 
letters from employers testifying to the value and good conduct 
of convict labourers, and he had the strongest testimony of the 
soundness on which the system was based. The system of in- 
dividualisation was not original—in reformatories this principle was 
adopted. The Committee which sat to enquire into prison discipline 
reported that the majority of criminals were susceptible of good in- 
fluences. They reported that it was expedient and proper to give 
gratuities to prisoners for their labour, and that they were satisfied 
that the majority of criminals were susceptible to good impressions 
the same as other persons. These principles had been under dis- 
cussion for many years, with regard to reformatories ; they wer enot 
original principles, therefore, but in Ireland they had fortunately 
been able to carry them out. ‘ 

Some questions had been asked with regard to these Intermediate 
Prisons—some of them had been asked, under anonymous names, 12 
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the newspapers—and as they might, perhaps, be in the minds of 
many present, it would be as well to devote a little time to their con- 
sideration, and if possible to answer them. 

“Ts it true that a sympathy for crime exists in Ireland which 
better enables convicts to obtain employment ?” He said distinctly 
that it was untrue, and the impression might have got abroad from 
the fact that the lowest classes in Ireland have occasionally shel- 
terde those who have offended against the law; but those who 


kindly employ criminals are the middle classes—tradesmen, and large 


farmers, who have no sympathy with crime. 

*‘Ts it true that the class of criminals is not ‘ habitual’ but more 
generally ‘ casual’ offenders?” In reply he could only say that many 
of them had been nursed in crime, that some of them had pursued a 
course of crime for twenty years, and that the majority of them were 
habitual offenders. 

‘“‘ Ts the association in the intermediate prisons productive of abuse 
as to language or conduct ?” These prisons are moveable huts, and 
are removed when the work on which the men have been engaged is 
completed. The men live 50 together in each hut; they associate 
like soldiers, and it has been asserted that that association may be 


productive of abuse. He should be the last to advocate association | 


at any period of imprisonment did he believe it to be productive of 
abuse. It was in reality a most valuable test, for much reliance could 
not be placed upon the reformation of those who could not be associated 
together in such a way without abuse. They did in reality associate 
together inthis way, with beneficial results; and although they were al- 
lowed to have a portionof their gratuityin their pockets they exercised 
great self-controul, and did not abuse the privilege afforded them. The 
object of giving the men a certain portion of their gratuity—with 
the privilege of spending it in certain ways—was to discover what 
amount of self-command they possessed, and he had known men who 
have spent nothing for eighteen months, and have struggled to 
save and deny themselves every indulgence in order that they might 
raise sufficient money to enable them to reach a colony at the ex- 
piration of their sentence. He could say emphatically that, neither 
in language nor in any other way had there been any abuse among 
those men ‘who have associated together in intermediate prisons. 

“Ts the possession of money on the part of convicts in this stage 
productive of sufficient inconvenience to counterbalance the advantage 
of testing self-reliance?” He would not for the world part with this 
practice, ag it brought forth habits of self-reliance and self-command, 
and was not attended with abuse. ; 

“Ts the diet sufficiently good, and the treatment sufficiently in- 
dulgent to make the position of the convict in the intermediate stage, 
an object of envy to the labourer?” The diet was the lowest the 
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medical officer would allowthe men for the work they had to perform. 
That it was not too indulgent was sufficiently proved by the fact that 
in many cases the men purchased bread with their gratuity money, 
in order to supplement their ordinary diet. They likewise worked 
hard—for they were paid according to the amount of labour they 
performed—and the farmers in their neighbourhood often remarked 
that they wished they could get their labourers to work like them. 
There was therefore no temptation to other labourers to become like 
them, for there was nothing but hard fare and hard work, and the 
pauper would immediately turn away from the intermediate prison 
if the choice were offered to him. 

“ As a rule would it be observed that men discharged from inter- 
mediate prisons have appeared ashamed of having committed crime ?” 
His experience led him to believe that such was the case, and that 
they felt doubly abased in comparison with those who left the ordi- 
nary prisons, and who generally exulted in their crime. 

‘¢ Has the institution of intermediate prisons been potent for good 
in the ordinary prisons?” At first this was not so clear, but when 
it was understood and thoroughly felt that men, through their own 
exertions, might work into these intermediate prisons, it did stimu- 
late those in the ordinary prisons. 

‘What has been the most valuable test of the intermediate 
system?” That men under sentence of penal servitude, without 
receiving any remission of their sentences for good conduct, behaved 
equally well with those who did receive such remission. 

‘‘Ts it true that the convicts are picked for the intermediate 
prisons ?” They are selected in consequence of their having advanced 
by their own exertions—that is, they have attained a certain number 
of marks. 

“Ts it expected that intermediate prisons can be made self-sup- 
porting, not in skilled labour, but in the wages of ordinary unskilled 
labour ?” In labour, such as that in which masons would be engaged, 
special works would be required, but in earth works, such as fortifica- 
tions, prisoners could, when working in a body, be made self-sup- 
porting, of which he had the most positive proofs. 

“Ts it found that the best-intentioned criminals desire to leave 
the country, and to go to where they will avoid their bad associates 
and get employment more easily ?” With all young men he found 
that it was so. They are anxious on going out to get clear of 
their associates. They have no homes but bad homes, and the 
gratuity they have acquired in prison enables them to go t0 the 
colonies—to go where their labour is required, and where their 
antecedents are not narrowly scanned. If these men meant to ya: 
they would go back to their companions in the crowded cities, an 
not to the colonies, where the same field is not afforded for the com- 
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mission of robberies, and, it was, therefore, fair to assume that when 
men go there, they go with the intention of reforming themselves. 
“Do the convicts object to report themselves to the police, and 
have many complaints been received of abuse of power on the part 
of the latter?” In England the police system was more objected to 
than in Ireland, because of the feeling existing against centralisation, 
but if a system of supervision be made a duty on the part of the 
police there will be no espionage. In England where supervision is 
not made part of the duty of the police, every ticket-of-leave man is 
suspected, and can have no rest, but in Ireland it is not so, and dur- 
ing the time that the registretion scheme has been employed only 
two cases of interference on the part of the police has occurred, and 
those only at the time when the system was first commenced. The 
greatest difficuity at first with old thieves was with regard to this 
matter—they were afraid that their every movement would be 
watched ; but now they regard registration as a protection to them- 
selves if well-intentioned. The same course might be easily pursued 
in England, for it is not likely that the English police would abuse 
what the Irish constabulary are carrying out so successfully, and if a 
similar practice were adopted in England there would be no objection. 
Under the present system of ticket-of-leave, however, many persons 
are brought before the magistrates in London for robberies which 
they said they were bound to commit, because, if they went to work 
anywhere, the police gave information to their employers that they 
were ticket-of-leave men, and they were at once discharged. 
Captain Crofton, at considerable length, proceeded to point out 
how the Act of 1857 would fail in England, unless the remission of 
the term of sentence was made conditional, and contrasted with it 
the system pursued in Ireland, which he showed to be not only more 
beneficial to the community at large, but also more severe to the 
convict, for while in England tke prisoner has a portion of his sen- 
tence remitted unconditionally, the period of punishment is more 
extended in Ireland, no portion is remitted until by good conduct and 
the performance of a certain amount of labour he has shown himself 
to be deserving of the leniency extended to him, and even then, 
by the adoption of the scheme of registration, the convict is liable to 
a revocation of his licence at any time if he misconducts himself. 
This subject, he said, was brought before the National Association 
for the Promotion of Science at Liverpool in October, 1858, and 
so impressed were they with its importance that they passed the 
following resolution :—‘ That it is the unanimous feeling of the 
section that the attention of the legislature be urgently involved upon 
the following subject :—The expediency of so prolonging the sentence 
in serious cases of crimé as to admit of considerable periods of fixed 
confinement, followed by a proportionate period of probationary 
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detention, part of which should be open to remission in consequence 
of good behaviour, under the liability of such remission being revoked 
in consequence of bad behaviour while the prisoner was at large.” He 
believed he had shown that longer periods of sentence with condi- 
tional liberation, was productive of advantage to the community at 
large while it was not injurious to the criminal, but aided him in his 
good intentions, and if he had done so to the satisfaction of those 
present, he hoped they would use their influences for the adoption in 
England of a similar system to that pursued in Ireland (applause.) 

Captain Croftoy, in conclusion, stated that after some years’ prac- 
tical experience in Ireland, he had endeavoured to demonstrate to 
the meeting that in order to protect the community, improve and 
restrain the criminal, and break up the criminal class, it would be 
necessary—Ist. That lengthened sentences of penal servitude should 
be given, 2nd. That towards the termination of sentences a pro- 
bationary or intermediate stage of prison treatment should be 
adopted, as better preparing the convict for release. 38rd. That to 
the periods of sentences ordered to be remitted under the Act of 
1857, a condition of subsequent good conduct should, in all cases, 
be attached to the liberation, the condition to be enforced by means 
of a system of registration. 

Mr. Commissioner Hitt said he was sure he spoke the sentiments 
of all present when he said they were obliged to Captain Crofton 
for the proof he had given of the success of the system in Ireland, 
the details of which were highly interesting and useful. He wished 
now that his friend Mr. Baker would explain reformatory treatment 
and its effects as evinced in his own mansion at Hardwicke Court. 

Mr. Baker, after expressing himself highly favourable to the 
scheme propounded by Captain Crofton, and observing that he did 
not come prepared to make any observations on reformatories, as he 
understood that the evening was to be devoted to the consideration 
of the suggestions of Captain Crofton, proceeded to say that the 
great object which he wished to see accomplished was the diminu- 
tion of crime, and reformatories had, in a great measure, been suc- 
cessful in this respect. In proof of this assertion he read statistics 
of juvenile crime in various counties where reformatories had been 
established. In the year ending August, 1854, there were in the 
city of Norwich 117 convictions of juveniles, 82 of which were 
charged on 18 boys. From that time there had been a decrease 
every year, and for the year ending August, 1858, there were 31 


convictions, 15 of which were charged on 4 boys. In Liverpool 
in 1857 the 


the convictions of juveniles in 1856, numbered 999 ; ; 
number was 793; and in 1858 the number was reduced to 486. 
In adult crime there was but little diminution, but crime amongst 


juveniles had been reduced considerably more than one half, and he 
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believed it would be yet further very considerably diminished in a 
short time. He said that diminution was so great that a sufficient 
number of boys could not be obtained for some reformatories, and 
that the children of counties where no such establishment existed 
could now be provided for in those already erected, but the great 
obstacle to their being sent to them was the fact that a charge of 
2s. or 2s. 6d. was made for each, which the authorities of those 
counties declined to pay. 

The Rev. Mr. Oszorn, chaplain of the gaol at Bath, proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Commissioner Hill, and in doing so entered 
at some length into the abuses at present existing with regard to 
the punishment of children, expressing, at the same time, a hope 
that the learned commissioner would be long spared to consider 


these abuses. 
The vote of thanks was passed with acclamation, and the com- 


pliment having been acknowledged, the company separated. 


In the last Number of this Review, we printed a reply to an Articlo 
on “ The Jebb and Crofton Controversy,” appearing in Meliora. Our 
reply induced our valued friend, Mr. Baker, of Hardwicke Court, to 
address the following letter to Zhe Philanthropist :-— 


To the Editor of the Philanthropist. 


Srr,—I must beg your leave to correct a statement made in my 
last letter to you on “the mode of releasing Convict Prisoners,” which 
I find to be anerror. I now find that neither Captain Crofton nor 
Mr. Lentaigne—the two first of the Irish Convict Directors—ever 
served in the English convict department, or under Colonel Jebb. 

This, however, permit me to say, makes in my view no very im- 
portant difference to the public. it is indeed important that justice 
should be done—that we should know to whom our gratitude is due, 
for introducing valuable improvements into our system; yet I feel 
sure that even Colonel Jebb and Captain Crofton themselves would 
agree, that the carrying out of a really good system was of more im- 
We ess than the deciding to whom the merit of that system should 

elong. 

The discussion, however, has given rise to two very interesting 
papers, each well worthy of attention, though alas ! somewhat bitterly 
opposed to each other: viz., onein the January number of the Melivra 
Quarterly Review (Partridge, Paternoster Row ;) and the other in our 
old and staunch ally in all reformatory matters, the Irish Quarterly 
(Simpkin and Marshall.) Both give much information ; both shew 
that the writers have carefully studied the subject ; both—which is 
yet more important—agree fully in the practicability of fitting by far 
the larger number of our convicts to make good and useful and safe 
English citizens; and both agree that this must be done by a com- 
mencement of sharp punishment, allowing the prisoner, by continued 
good conduct, through different stages, to work out a gradual 
approach to freedom. 
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The writer in Melora, however, claims the whole merit of this dis. 
covery, and of all improvements since made, for Colonel Jebb; of 
whom he says that ‘‘no man since the days of John Howard has done 
so much for prison improvement ;” while the Jrish Quarterly repre- 
sents him as aman only driven to improve by the urgent demands of 
‘** public opinion and the press,” and not very successful in carrying 
out the alterations he had unwillingly recommended ; while to Captain 
Crofton alone we owe the example of a highly successful and satis. 
factory system. 

It is always difficult, if not impossible, to discover exactly the 
originator of a system, and though in justice one would endeavour to 
give honour where honour is due, yet it is difficult to determine with 
accuracy exactly how much any one may be acting on his own original 
views, or how jar he may be swayed by circumstances. There can be 
no doubt, I believe, that the establishments at Portland, Dartmoor, 
Chatham, &c., are a grand improvement on the lamentable Hulks. 
There can be no doubt that these improvements have been carried on 
under the reign of Colonel Jebb. To whom the invention of the 
Portland system is due, I have no means of saying with certainty, 
though I have always heard this first true reformatory step in convict 
management attributed to the energy and true philanthropy of Captain 
Maconochie, to whom also I believe we owe the mark system of which 
Captain Crofton makes valuable use, and which must and will become 
one of the most important parts of prison discipline, though possibly 
not until after the name of Maconochie may have become as much 
neglected by the public as has that of Captain Brenton, from whom I 
learned that Reformatory system for which he, alas! gets far less 
credit with the public than I do. 

However, to whomsoever the original invention may be due, there 
isno doubt that the change has been effected under the general super- 
intendence of Colonel Jebb ; and though possibly one or other of the 
convict officials under him may justly claim merit for some portions 
of the total success, yet to him who has been the chief in a long and 
successful movement credit will always be justly due. 

On the other hand, it is allowed by nearly all, except some English 
Convict Officials, that the Portland system, excellent as its outlines 
are, is not in itself sufficient. At least two steps are needed between 
that and a full restoration to all the immunities of the honest freeman ; 
though we may doubt whether still more gradations may not be 
eventually found an improvement. These steps appear to be best 
attained by the system adopted in Ireland, of, first, what is there 
termed an intermediate prisan, or in England a Refuge ; and secondly, 
of allowing prisoners to go to work on a ticket of leave, under a sur- 
veillance as practised in Ireland, but only talked of in England. 

Whether the credit of priority in the first of these steps should be 
given to Colonel Jebb for his, I believe, excellent Refuge at Fulham 
(which, however is, alas! confined to females,) or to Captain Crofton 
for his extensive and valuable examples at Smithfield, and the iron 


huts at the forts, is a matter of dates easily ascertained. Very 
idea with 


possibly, in truth, both gentlemen may have hit on the same fet 
equal originality. probably 


For the second step, Colonel Jebb may 
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elaim the priority in idea, inasmuch as in his Report for 185) he lays 
down an excellent system of ticket-of-leave for the colonies; but in 
practice he failed to make it succeed in England, abandoned all but 
the name, and brought sad obloquy on that; while Captain Crofton’s 
energy and good judgment carried out the same system (only aban- 
doning the name) to a most successful issue, which we heartily hope 
to see copied in England. 

But in whatever proportions our gratitude may be due to these 
gentlemen, there is no doubt that the subject is one which vitally im- 
ports the welfare of our nation, and that amongst those who have 
aided in calling public attention to the subject we are principally in- 
debted to the Meliora Review, the Irish Quarterly, and yourself. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. B. L. Baker. 

Hardwicke Court, Gloucester, 

January 23rd, 1859. 


We, perceiving Mr. Baker’s mistakes, addressed the following 
letter in reply, and which appears in Zhe Philanthropist of April, 
1859 :— 

‘THE JEBB AND CROFTON CONTROVERSY.” 


To the Editor of the Philanthropist. 
Dublin, March, 1859. 


S1r,—In the number of your excellent journal for the present 
month, you publish a leiter, on the above subject, from my much 
esteemed friend, Mr. Baker of Hardwicke Court. ) 

With the best possible intention of doing justice to all, Mr. Baker 
falls into two very grave mistakes, First, he assumes that the 
question in dispute between Colonel Jebb and Captain Crofton, is 
simply one as to priority of idea; and his second error is, that he 
supposes some system like the Irish Intermediate Prisons to have been 
at some or any period even attempted by Colonel Jebb in England. 

Shortly and plainly, the whole question resolves itself into the 
following issue,—Has the success of the Irish system been proved, 
and if proved, why is it not adopted in England by Colonel Jebb ? 

I contended, and I now contend, that it has succeeded. This the 
writer in Melivra does not deny; but he claims the whole merit of 
having originated the system for the man who, according to Metiora, 
has done more than any other since the days of John Howard “ for 
prison improvement”—Colonel Jebb. 

I declared in The Jrish Quarterly, and I think I proved, the whole 
merit of success to belong to Captain Crofton ; and further, I claimed 
for him the credit of having originated the system ; and herein it is 
that Meliora and The irish Quarterly differ. 

Colonel Jebb was sent here to inspect and report upon the system 
as carried out in Ireland. He did come, but he did not inspect, yet he 
reported acainsT the system. This Report appeared last July; it 
was not a fair report; it was made without sufficient knowledge or 
inquiry ; it mis-quoted or omitted the evidence in support of Captain 
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Crofton’s system. The strong testimony of Alexander Thompson, of 
Banchory, was openly perverted ; the later Reports of the Directors 
of Convict Prisons in Ireland were ignored ; the luminous and deep- 
reasoned paper of Mr. Recorder Hill, written after a close, and 
anxious, and jealous examination of the Irish Convict Prisons, was 
not even mentioned ; and, therefore, Captain Crofton issued his very 
just and proper Notes on the Report of Colonel Jebb. 

These Notes were before the writer in Meliora; Mr. Hill's paper 
was-before him; Mr. Hill’s Repression of Crime, with its earnest 
testimony in favour of the Irish system, was before him ; Lord John 
Russell’s speech at Liverpool was before him; Lord Carlisle's In- 
augural Address at Liverpool was before him ; the whole weight of 
the press was in favour of Captain Crofton, and the writer in Melivra 
could not deny the success, and therefore he claims the conception of 
the system for Colonel Jebb. 

He claims it for the man who, in a grave public document, reported 
against this very system, founding his arguments upon his own 
peculiar and unhappy failures in a system called Intermediate, and 
which was an experiment so hopelessly and so helplessly designed, that 
in a class of convicts, of men supposed to be, in reformation, superior 
to the great body of their fellows, there were men so bad in conduct, 
so foul in speech, that their better disposed companions preferred, and 
begged, a return to the less advanced prisoners to association with 
the men promoted to Vern-Hill. 

If Colonel Jebb is really the founder of the Intermediate System, 
why did he report against it? As he has reported against it, how 
can the writer in Meliora claim its parentage for him? If Colonel 
Jebb is the founder, and if the system be successful, as is admitted, in 
Ireland, why should it not be introduced into England? If Colonel 
Jebb fears his ability, or doubts his energy, to carry out the system, 
I can understand his coyness, and appreciate his motives. But he 
should have thought more deeply before denying that offspring claimed 
for him by the writer in Meliora, who does for the unnatural parent 
more than the real parent ventured in that famous judgment of 
Solomon. : 

Mr. Baker refers to the Fulham Refuge, and appears to think that 
there is some kind of analogy between it and the establishment . 
Golden Bridge, to which Lord Carlisle gave, at Liverpool, such wel . 
merited praise. Now there is no analogy ; Fulham is a genuine Prison, 
Golden Bridgeis areal Refuge; a Refuge to which women convicts, 
who have worked themselves into good characters in the convict paren 
(I do not mean prison characters) can come as a reward: _ : 1e 
Directors of Convict Prisons give all the credit of the success of t “ 
establishment to the ladies who manage it, the Sisters of manne? 2 
and I claim for the directors only the credit of having ‘Gyre 
such a staff of prison officers, and of having carried out such cg 
of convict management, as has enabled the ladies at Golden , ie 
to produce such results as the following, for all the figures of whl 
I hold myself responsible :— 

Golden Bridge was opened for the reception of female conv 
the list class, and whose sentences had nearly expired, April Ist, 


iets of 
1856. 
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From that period, to March Ist, 1859, not less than 208 women were 
received, who were disposed as follows:—40 emigrated; 27 were 
sent to situations ; 20 returned to their husbands and families; 18 
returned home to their parents and friends ; 4 went to Magdalen 
asylums ; 3 married ; 8 were sent back to prison; 2 were discharged 
at Grange Gorman Prison ; 1 escaped; 6 took their discharges when 
their sentences expired—giving a total of 129 discharged ; and on the 
Ist March, 1859, there remained in the Institution, 79. 

These are not negative statistics ; they are strong, cold, iron facts : 
they will bear any investigation, and are as real as truth itself. 

Mr. Baker deplores what he calls my warmth in replying to the 
writer in Meliora. I can assure him that I have before me letters, 
from English friends, valued friends, of his and mine, far more warm 
in expression on this ‘‘ Jebb and Crofton controversy” than anything 
appearing in my strictures. I felt regret and indignation that, after 
the success of Captain Crofton’s efforts had been proved, his merit 
should be denied ; and I felt not less indignant at a charge being 
made against the people of Ireland, which proclaimed to the readers 
of Meliora that much of Captain Crofton’s success was due to the 
fact, that the Irish were less unwilling to associate with criminals 
than the English. 

Pardon this trespass on your space. But let me again ask, why, if 
the system found so admirable in Ireland is a system designed by 
Colonel Jebb, that system is not adopted in England ? 


I am, sir, very truly yours, 
Tue Epiror or THE IrntsH QuaRTERLY Review.* 





* That Mr. Baker has more deeply studied the questions in dispute 
between Colonel Jebb and Captain Crofton, the following letter, 
appearing in Meliora, for April, 1859, will prove :— 

Prison Discipvine. 


‘¢Srr—Will you permit one who has for very long felt a keen in- 
terest in the subject to offer a few observations on the first paper of 
your last number, viz., that on the progress of Prison Discipline ? 

All who have read it must have been strongly impressed, no less by 
the familiarity with the subject which the writer has shown than by 
his earnest goodwill in the great cause of the diminution of crime. 

With the writer’s admiration of the improvement of prison dis- 
cipline, suggested, but not, alas! carried out, by Howard, we must 
warmly sympathize, as also, in some degree, with his regret that some 
of Howard’s followers should have rushed into the opposite extrava- 
gance of unnecessarily costly prisons built at the expense of the honest. 

With his general approval of the separate system—at least for the 
first and more directly punitive part of the sentence—we would 
heartily concur. He fairly describes what transportation might have 
been had we studied the interests of the transports (who, though mis- 
guided, had not lost all right to be treated as men and brothers,) or 
of the countries to whose shores we deported them, He describes, 
also, what transportation was, as guided by a mere wish to rid our- 
selves of certain discomforts—ignoring the fact that those discomforts 
had souls, or that they might be injurious to those on whose shores 


they were carelessly cast. 
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How much the services of Captain Crofton are appreciated in Ire- 
land, the following extract from the charge of Thomas O’Hagan, Esq. 
Q.C., Chairman of the County Dublin, to the Grand Jury at the 
April Sessions, will make plain to the most uninformed of our readers. 

Mr. O’Hagan said :— 


“ T am happy to inform you that your duties on this occasion will 
he very light; there are but seven cases on the calendar, all of the 
ordinary character,and none of a nature requiring particular reference. 





But such things are now past. The colonies—America long ago, 
Van Diemen’s land of Jate—have all refused to receive our criminals ; 
all, with the exception of West Australia, which can take but few; 
and we must fairly face the difficulty of having to consume our own 
crime. 

He then states that Colonel Jebb had resources at hand, viz., his 
‘new plan of release on order of license,’ and he wonders much how 
it ever came to be called ‘ Ticket-of-leave ;’ though, had he read 
Colonel Jebb’s report for 1851, he would have found, at page 130, 
‘ Regulations for holders of tickets-of-leave,’ showing that the plan 
was not new in 1853, but only imported from the colonies, with, in- 
deed, some considerable changes. Whether these changes may 
account for the plan which worked so well there not having been 
equally successful here, each man must judge for himself. 

The original plan, as established, I think, by Sir G. Arthur, was 
this: a convict who, by his behaviour in prison, gave hope that he 
would behave well if at liberty, was not thereupon pardoned and 
allowed allthe privileges of a free man; but he was permitted, if he 
could find a place of work, to go to that work, and continue there, 
supporting himself, so Jong as he behaved well ; but the most careful 
watch was kept upon him, and any comparatively slight offence, as 
drunkenness, idleness, keeping bad company, or the like, occasioned 
at any moment the withdrawal of the license. In England, on the 
other hand, the convict being merely discharged to shift for himself, 
with no watch kept upon him, no helping hand to guide him in his 
newly-acequired liberty, was exposed to all the difficulties and tempt- 
ations which beset a man searching for work with either no character 
at all, or one which, if known, would be worse than none. 

This, indeed, the writer of the article appears to deny. He speaks 
of ‘the proof which each prisoner must have given of his having 
profited by his training previous to his obtaining his license’ (p- 312.) 
He regrets that, since the system was abandoned, prisoners are re- 
leased ‘ without special superintendence’ (p. 113.) 

Now, sir, it would be presumptuous in me, who have never had to 
deal with convicts, to correct one who has apparently so much ex- 
perience, were it not that Colonel Jebb, in his Notes on Captain 
Crofton’s plan, expressly states that he objects to any such supervision, 
and urges strongly that the only course to be taken with wens 
prisoners is that of ¢ dispersion’ (vide Colonel Jebb’s ‘ Observations 0 
Captain Crofton’s Notes,’ chap. iv. ;) because, as he says (in the ‘con- 
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I desire, however, to say a word to you on a subject which is of great 
interest to all of us. From you and the magistracy of the county I 
received most important co-operation in the advocacy of reformatory 





clusion’ of the ‘ observations,’) ‘it would be impossible in this country 
to carry out any general superintendence over discharged prisoners 
by the police without interfering with the means of their obtaining 
employment.’ 

Now either the discharged convicts are watched or thev are not. 
It would be very desirable to know which method is followed. A 
statement, indeed, was made by a convict official with whom 1 some 
time ago had a correspondence in the ‘ Standard,’ which gave a very 
curious explanation, viz., that when a convict was sent forth with a 
nominal ticket-of-leave, a sum of money owing to him was retained. 
This he might receive by applying to the police at intervals of six 
weeks, three months, and five months after his release ; the police in- 
quiring, and satisfying themselves that he was living creditably, This 
is a very pretty plan, subject only to the following objection, viz., that 
if the convict, as will occasionally happen, should intend to continue 
his evil courses, the police would know nothing about him, and have 
no chance of checking him ; while, if he intended to do well, he must 
apply to the police, and thus invite that supervision which would, 
according to Colonel Jebb’s views, interfere with his obtaining em- 
ployment. What we want to make a ticket-of-leave a tolerable safe- 
guard to the employer, is that the discharged convict should be 
watched ; and if he show symptoms of a return to evil courses, should 
be recalled to his prison ; in fact, such a ticket-of-leave as is described 
in Colonel Jebb’s Report of ’51. 

But there is another point, of no less importance than the ticket-of- 
leave, viz., the intermediate prisons. This invention the writer of the 
article claims for Colonel Jebb, as the founder of Portland. This is 
strange. I think Colonel Jebb has never claimed for himself the in- 
vention of the Portland system, and the Portland system is very un- 
like indeed to what is usually called the intermediate system. Colonel 
Jebb has enough to boast of (were he given to boast,) without claiming 
what belongs to others. Under his superintendence the treatment of 
convicts has changed from a system of hulks—as bad as could well 
be—to a system of Pentonvilles and Portlands, which I, at least, be- 
lieve to be, so far as it gues, excellent. 

But what is called by ordinary mortals the intermediate prison is a 
perfectly different thing from Portland, being, in fact, intermediate 
between that and liberty. Colonel Jebb may, I believe, claim some 
share in originating even this in the case of his admirable Refuge for 
Women only at Fulham; but the carrying it out on a large and 
practical scale for men has been the work of Captain Crofton, in the 
‘novel experiment’ to which the writer of the article alludes at p. 315, 
in which he well describes the convicts as being ‘ thus gradually per- 
mitted to associate with other men,’ and having ‘ their conduct tested 
by the various temptations to which they are exposed.’ 

Now this appears to us to be precisely the thing we require—to 
afford to the public some ground of hope that the liberated men will 
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institutions for Ireland, before they had obtained the sanction of the 
legislature, and I know you will rejoice to learn that the work of 
mercy which you aided so effectually in its commencement is making 
successful progress. I have just returned from Belfast, and I am 
happy to say that large funds have been collected and judicious 
arrangements designed for the establishment of a Protestant refor- 
matory in the North, whilst equally efficient efforts ensure the speedy 
opening of a Catholic reformatory in the metropolis of Ulster. Lim- 
erick and Cork are labouring for the same good end with wisdom and 





be honest, not only under the eye of the Portland officers, but alsowhen 
trusted with far more of freedom. The writer, indeed, thinks that 
this is practicable in Ireland, but not in England ; because, as he says 
(p. 316,) ‘while Mr. Organ describes Irish criminals as not being in 
any respect of mind, morals, or feelings, inferior to those of their 
class who have not been convicted,’ ‘ English criminals, as a class, 
differ widely and unmistakeably from the rest of society.’ Is this so ? 
My own experience of some thirty years would say that it never has 
been quite so in my time,but that it is far less so now than‘it was twenty 
years ago. But the convict official of the ‘ Standard’ correspond- 
ence—a man evidently of great experience—writes : ‘ As far as I have 
learned of prisoners convicted of graver offences, infinitely the largest 
portion of them are men of one crime, whose general tone of feeling 
and morality is very much on a par with men outside the prison walls.’ 

If this be as true a description of English prisoners as Mr. Organ’s 
is of Irish ones (and probably two men better qualified to judge could 
hardly be found,) the system which succeeds so well with the latter 
might have every hope of success if tried with us. 

But, again, the writer says (p. 317,) Captain Crofton’s system was 
‘possible in Ireland, because the late lordelieutenant gave an amount 
of aid which would not be tolerated on this side the Channel.’ This 
might stagger the advocates of Captain Crofton’s system in England, 
were it not kindly answered, three pages later, by the suggestion that 
‘the powers of the lord-lieutenant might be intrusted to a secretary 
of state ;' and, no doubt, so it might. 

His objection to the associated sleeping-rooms is scarcely more 
tenable. He says they were tried at Portland, and failed—ergo, they 
can never succeed elsewhere. But, with all due deference, is one 
failure a proof of impossibility? The experiment requires, no doubt, 
tact and judgment. It was tried at Portland and failed. (We might 
ask, if the Portland convicts were not fit to live together in an iron 
hut, were they quite fit to be turned loose to shift for themselves 
without risk to society? But let that pass.) The experiment failed 
at Portland. It has succeeded, and is succeeding, in Ireland. One 


success will surely prove a possibility even in the face of ten failures. 
Have I not, as I said, pointed out some inconsistencies in the article . 
which ought to be cleared up? 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant. 
T. B. L. Bager. 


Hardwicke Court, 
March 10, 1859. 
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liberality. In Dublin, a Catholic Reformatory for girls has fur some 
time been in action, and only yesterday the Catholic reformatory for 
boys at Glencree was visited and approved by Captain Crofton, whose 
claims on public gratitude derived from signal public services, which 
have won respect and admiration throughout the empire and on the 
Continent, have been greatly enhanced by his gratuitous discharge of 
the duties of Inspector of Reformatory Schools. The Dublin Pro- 
testant Reformatory for girls will immediately be opened under ex- 
cellent management, and inmates have already been provided for it ; 
and the Protestant reformatory for boys is also in a state of forward- 
ness and efficiency. ‘These facts will, am be as gratifying to you 
as they have been to me; and not the less when J tell you that whilst 
the act of parliament, by a provision required from the necessity of the 
age and justified by all European experience, directs that the criminal 
children who come within its operation shall be trained in establish- 
ments under the exclusive control of persons of their respective 
religions, it has been brought into operation on every side in the 
kindliest and most generous spirit, and with a noble reciprocity of 
sympathy and service on the part of Catholics and Protestants alike, 
who have been eager to join in advancing the common welfare of their 
country and humanity, without compromise of religious principle or 
personal honor. I trust that the spirit of mutual confidence may con- 
tinue to animate us in the advancement of this great undertaking, and 


that those to whom the legislature have given the power of ~~ 
it—the grand jurors of Ireland—will afford it that assistance whic 


the mere fiscal] interests of those whom they represent, as well as the 
higher interests of benevolence and charity abundantly justify, and 


will, in the result, abundantly reward.” 

The reader will have observed, that in the foregoing letter of our 
valued and respected friend, Mr. Barwick Baker, a claim to priority 
in public development, if not in priority of idea, is claimed for Colonel 
Jebb, (claimed at least to a certain extent) but what is the fact ? 
Simply and plainly, that before the Fulham Refuge was ever talked 
of, Golden Bridge was all but opened, because Captain Crofton be- 
lieved that such an institution, with real female workers, was possi- 
ble, but with unpaid workers its, success was certain. All very good, 
it will be said, for Captain Crofton ; but perhaps that which is feasi- 
ble in Ireland is not feasible in England. We shall not pause to 
consider this objection, because we believe that with thorough wor- 
kers any sound principle must be successful. And we here distinctly, 
and broadly, and plainly state, that Colonel Jebb never contemplated 
such an Institution as Fulham, be it good or bad, successful or un- 
successful, until after the possibility of treating women through a 
system different from that suitable for men, was hinted at, or indi- 
cated, not by Colonel Jebb, but by Lord Palmerston. We by no 
means give to Lord Palmerston the credit of originality in idea as to 
practice, because all now attempted at Fulham was tried and proved 
years ago in France: all the credit we do give to Lord Palmerston 
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is, that he suggested the trial of such institutions in England: but 
we claim for the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland the merit of 
having been the first in the United Kingdom to found such an Insti- 
tution as that at Golden Bridge, the philosophy and practice of which 
are thus recorded in their Annual Report for 1855 :— 


“‘ With regard to female convicts, we have devoted much attention 
to carry out the plans proposed in our last year’s Report concerning 
them, and have observed a manifest improvement in their general de- 
meanour and conduct; this we attribute in some measure to the ef.- 
forts made by our teachers, to open their minds by education, and to 
engender habits of self-control. Many, instead of sullenly brooding 
over their past life, now look forward with hope to the future. Even 
women advanced in life, who have spent most of their career in pri- 
son, and who at first would not attend school, and seemed incapable 
of understanding the advantages of education, are now amongst the 
most assiduous in their classes. A difference in their conduct is al- 
ready apparent; they are more orderly and obedient to the rules, 
and make efforts to exercise that self-command, the want of which 
has so often led them into crime. We trust that, under the new ar- 
rangements in the prisons, and a system of Refuges and patronage on 
discharge, which we are now advocating, many convicts formerly 
considered irreclaimable, will finish their career as good members of 
society. 

Dacthe subject of education, Mrs. Lidwill, the Superintendent of 
the Cork depot, expresses herself as follows :— . 

‘*T find that the effect of school instruction has been, in most in- 
stances, to, as it were, awaken the minds of the prisoners, and improve 
their natural comprehensions, to make them more docile, more easily 
brought to see the value of cleanliness and order, and to inspire them 
with a considerable feeling of self-respect; many of them seem by 
education to have become better able to comprehend the folly and 
wickedness of their previous lives, and experience a strong feeling of 
repentance. I have observed, too, that as they make progress In 
school education, their conduct in the prison proportionately im- 
proves ; and that some who have come from the connty gaols, with 
very turbulent characters, and apparently of very violent dispositions, 
have become, under the influence of education, conformable to dis- 
cipline.” ; 

ae. Synnott, the Governor, and Mrs. Rawlins, the Superinten- 
dent of Grangegorman, both dwell on the importance of this training. 
Prisoners are subjected, on conviction, to four months’ separate pus 
finement, as far as the accommodation at our disposal will ceerregee' 
which they are removed to the industrial classes, and employe in 
works suitable to their sex. The system of badges and seen 
works particularly well as applied to the female convicts, and . 
forth good qualities which would otherwise have lain dormant. . 

nnott says— 

Ke Classification and the badges have already proved to be mg 
moment, and are well calculated as auxillaries in producing happy 
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results, and a further and more steady development of individual 
merit.” 

Mrs. Rawlins states—* 

‘The prisoners in the higher classes have exhibited much anxiety 
to keep their position, while those in the lower endeavoured, in many 
instances, to raise themselves, and have tried to overcome dispositions 
which bring them into blame, as well as to apply themselves to work 
and the means provided for their improvement.” 

Up to the end of 1853, all female convicts were sent to Australia, 
where, on their discharge,they had an opportunity, in a new country, 
of finding an honest means of livelihood ; and the individual, if unre- 
formed, did not fall back into the stream of society in this country to 
contaminate it by her example. Transportation having comparatively 
ceased as a punishment, and with it the means of disposal of female 
convicts in another country, it is necessary to provide prison accommo- 
dation for the number to be maintained in Ireland: a new prison is 
in progress of erection at Mountjoy, Dublin, in which we hope to con- 
centrate the whole of our female convicts, and preserve, throughout 
the entire establishment, a proper course of prison discipline. In the 
meantime, we have endeavoured to relieve the county prisons to some 
extent by increasing the accommodation at Cork Depot, which now 
holds 370 prisoners, notwithstanding which great and just complaints 
are still made by Boards of Superintendence and Inspectors of County 
Gaols of the improper location of convicts in their prisons, to the 
great and manifest detriment of discipline, order, and management. 
For this reason, as well as the time having arrived for carrying out 
the system of tickets of licence, we considered that arrangements 
were necessary by which the numbers of females in the depots should 
be reduced, and the county gaols relieved from prisoners not properly 
belonging to them. To effect this, it is necessary that some provision 
should be made for the gradual absorption into the community of such 
convicts as would be entitled, under existing rules,to tickets of licence. 

Great difficulties present themselves in the final disposal of female 
convicts, A man can obtain employment in various ways in out-door 
service, not requiring, in all cases, special reference to character, and 
at work which is not open to females in this country. A woman, 
immediately on discharge from prison, is totally deprived of any hon- 
est means of obtaining a livelihood. Persons of her own class will ob- 
ject to associate in labour with her, even if employers were willing to 
give her work ; and the well-conducted portion of the community ob- 
ject to receive into their families, as domestic servants, persons so 
circumstanced, without a stronger guarantee and proof of their real 
and permanent reformation than afforded by a prison character. 

Refuges for female prisoners on discharge from prison, in which 
their good resolutions can be tested, and provision made for acontinu- 
ance in virtue, are now established in different parts of the Continent, 
where transportation not having been used as a punishment, the re- 
formed female convict returns to her place in society ; and the com- 
munity, after she has been subject to proper tests, is willing to re- 
ceive her. Weare convinced facilities must be afforded for the 
separation of the well-disposed from the evil-minded, and for turning 





* We may here note that this excellent lady was a pupil of Mrs. Fry. 
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the qualities of the former to a good account. This, we conceive 
can only be done in this country, in establishments so managed as * 
produce reformation of the inmates, and at the same time afford to 
society such assurance of that reformation as will be received with 
confidence by those who are likely to give them a means of earning 
their bread by honest industry. We believe that if the plan here pro- 
osed is carried out in its integrity, much will be done, not merely in 
the disposal of our convicts, but also in the diminution of crime gen- 
erally in the country. In the treatment of criminals, when the pri- 
mary object of punishment is accomplished, and reformation is pre- 
sumed to be effected, the means are still required of testing that re- 
formation, and of affording the former delinquents the necessary op- 
portunity of showing their fitness to be restored to society. 

In the convict Depot, before the individual becomes eligible for a 
ticket of licence, the crime has been expiated, and reformation appar. 
ently effected ; but that reformation has still to be tested, and the pub- 
lic mind must be satisfied and have complete confidence in the value 
of the test to which she is submitted. A Government institution 
would answer for a mere refuge, but not as a medium through which 
the individual will be re-established in society ; for under any rules, 
it will be locked upon as a prison, and on the discharge of the in- 
mates, the same difficulties will be felt as at present in our Convict 
Depots. For this reason, instead of increasing the existing Gov- 
ernment prison establishments, a plan attended with much expense, 
delay, and difficulty, we proposed, in December last, to the Irish 
Government, that convicts whose conduct has been exemplary should 
be drafted into existing private charitable institutions willing to re- 
ceive them, where the disposition of each inmate would be studied, 
and the certificate of character founded on that study, together with 
recommendations which would then be considered sufficiently satis- 
factory to obtain her employment; the prisoners, in all such institu- 
tions, should be under the general supervision and inspection of the 
Convict Directors. By this means accommodation would be left in 
the Government prisons for those now in the county gaols, the pris- 
oners themselves much benefited, and better prepared for their ulti- 
mate release. In order to carry out this plan, a certain number of 
exemplary convicts should be selected from the Government prisons, 
at periods varying according to circumstances, previous to the time 
when in the usual course they would become eligible for discharge, 
and be sent to such private establishments, and not released therefrom 
under, at least, three months; and not then unless immediate and 
proper employment should offer, excepting, however, cases where 


become regularly entitled to their discharge, from having 


prisoners ) 
completed their sentence; and special cases to be determined upon 
Should, how- 


by the Directors, and sanctioned by the Executive. — 

ever, a prisoner misconduct herself, she would be liable to re-com- 
mittal to the Convict Depot to undergo her original sentence. | It is 
obviously most desirable to enlist public sympathy and interest in any 
scheme for the employment of discharged female prisoners ; this ob- 
ject we consider will be best attained in the manner proposed. 
For the purpose of providing situations for the inmates, and so pre- 
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venting their relapse into crime, we are given to understand that a 
number of benevolent ladies are willing to manage, gratuitously, a 
Société de Patronage, in connexion with the institution, such as has 
been found to work so well on the Continent, especially that estab- 
lished in 1837, by M. de Metz, in Paris, in connexion with the great 
Prison of St. Lazare, and under the presidency of Madame de Lam- 
artine, through which 700 females have passed, with scarcely a seri- 
ous relapse. Of this institution, M. Berenger de la Drone, Presi- 
dent a la Cour de Cassation a Paris, in his admirable work, “ De la 
Répression Pénale,” lately published, says :—‘ Prés de 200 jeunes 
libérées sont aujourd'hui réunies dans une maison, située rue de Vuugir- 
ard, qui est dirigée par des seurs religieuses, sous l'inspection des dumes 
dela société. Lorsque ces jeunes filles sont suffisamment preparées et 
corrigées, ces dames les placent comme domestiques ou comme ouvriéres 
dans des maisons choisies avec soin; elles leur servent alors de patron- 
esses, les assistent de leur conseils, de leurs encouragements, et de leur 
maternelle surveillance. 700 jeunes filles environ, apres avoir passé par 
la maison de réforme, ont ainsi regu, au dehors, la destination & laquelle 
chacune d’elles etait propre, et ont, ad peu d'exceptions pres, répondu, 
par Phonneteté de leur vie, aux efforts qui avaient été faits pour les ra- 


mener au bien,” 
At Mountpelier, from a similar institution, 360 prisoners have re- 


turned to their families, or been placed in situations, out of which 
number only six have fallea back into crime since 1847.” 

We have to express our conviction that the proposed arrangement 
is calculated to confer great advantages on the persons intended to be 
benefited, and on the public at large, by the results expected from it, 


and experienced in other countries. 


These extracts will, we believe, be quite sufficient to prove that 
Golden Bridge Reformatory is not the imitation of the Fulham 
Refuge ; and for this simple reason, that Golden Bridge was in 
operation when Fulham was only in formation. And let us here 
observe, that Fulham Refuge is a deception even in its title. It is 
not a Refuge, it is a Prison with bolts and bars; fully as much a 
Prison as the Mountjoy Female Convict Depot, whilst Golden 
Bridge is a Prison only in so far as the inmates are restrained by 
moral pressure ; beyond this there is nothing but what Demetz calls 
la clef des champs. 

We say to Mr. Baker and to all who are desirous of studying the 
Irish System, do as did Mr. Recorder Hill; come: to Ireland and 
study the Irish System on the spot, and then you will understand 
what that system really is; you will comprehend the difference be- 
tween the bolts and bars of Fulham, and the free green fields of 
Golden Bridge. 

Mr. Baker refers to the services of Colonel Jebb, and to the im- 
provements in Prison Discipline made during his Chairmanship: but 
does Mr. Baker know how many of these improvements were made 
in spite of Colonel Jebb, and can he say how many were the sugges- 
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tions of others, whilst credited to the Chairman? If Mr. Baker 
will read the Reports of Colonel Jebb, if he will from the first to 
the last compare their suggestions and statements, he will find such 
a mass of contradictions in theory, and of fancy figures in statistics, 
as never yet, we believe, brought discredit upon the ability of a 
public officer, or contempt upon capacity of the chief of what should 
be, and would be, in able hands, a great and valued public depart- 
ment,—a department valued at home, and referred to by foreign 
states as an authority, and as a model—in fact, with capacity and 
energy Colonel Jebb could have made the English System of Con- 
vict Management just what Captain Crofton has made the Irish 
System, one to which such men as Mittermaier and Hill have, after 
years of study and investigation in Prison Discipline, given the ful- 
lest, the clearest, and the most thorough approval. 








MEMOIR 


DR. ROBERT MAC DERMOTT, MRLA. 


——— Vita enim mortuorum in 





Memoria vivorum est posita, 

So said the Roman orator some two thousand years ago :— 
what was true then in this particular instance will be so to the 
consummation of ages. We are led into this melancholy tone 
of feeling, when we reflect on the sad bereavement which society 
has suffered in the premature death of the accomplished scholar, 
the able physician, the faithful friend, the generous adversary, 
the amiable Doctor Robert Mac Dermott of Dublin, ennobled 
as he was with every virtue,—surrounded with a halo of every 
‘good grace to grace a gentleman.” 

He was born in Upper Gloucester-street in this city—the 
youngest son of W. C. Mac Dermott, Barrister, and Mary Anne, 
daughter of the late P. Keating, Esq., merchant, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Bernill of New Grange, Co. 
Meath. ‘The brilliant genius of young Robert shone out: each 
day with brighter lustre, and it was soon perceived that his 
career, under the will of Heaven, would be one of honor and 
distinction. Accordingly, neither expense nor labor was spared 
on his education, which for several years was strictly domestic ; 
for his friends sceing the great purity of his mind, almost from 
the dawn of his existence, were most anxious to preserve that 
purity from the vices which too often mark the society of 
public schools. During this interval, having the range of an 
excellent library at home, he acquired, while yet a child, almost 
instinctively a mass of knowledge in biography, history, poetry, 
geology, chemistry, music, biblical literature, that astonished 
aud charmed all who came within the sphere of his society. 
When about twelve years of age he was placed as a day-pupil 
in the establishment of the Jesuit Fathers of Belvedere House, 
merely to give him a change of scene and become acquainted 
with the exercise of his peers; but there, singular enough, 
he obtained no other distinction than a cold certificate, stating, 
that he was a boy of considerable ability,—but idle. With 
this young Robert was not satisfied, s‘ill, it was strictly just ; 
for his friends, having designed him for one of the learne 
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professions that requires a collegiate degree, confined his course 
of study to that which was recognized by Trinity College, 
Dublin, of which he was destined to be one of its most dis- 
tinguished Alumni ; consequently, while in Belvedere House, 
Robert being so much absorbed in his own promiscuous read- 
ing at home, made no preparation of the business of the school 
for the ensuing day ; accordingly, he had the mortification to 
see the honors of the school borne away by those whom he 
iad no reason to envy, and who, for the most part, obtained 
those honors by the drudgery of duluess. However, it must 
here be remarked, that although unsuccesful with the Jesuit 
Fathers, those geutlemen held him in the warmest estecm, 
while he always reverenced them for their virtues. 

After nearly two years’ attendance at Belvedere House, it 
was arranged that le should prepare himself for entrance into ° 
Old Trinity ; whien, after a suitable training, he entered College 
as a Pensioner, where, at his first Freshman examination, he, 
in a most creditable manner, obtained the premium for Latin 
composition. There his course was one of honorable distinction, 
for he felt it was worthy of his powers. At the close of the 
Senior Sophister year (the Degree examination) he achieved 
the Classical Moderatorship, together with the very desirable 
prize of the medal. But his ambition did not rest there. 
Unknown to many of his friends he stood for the Berkeley 
gold medal, which he won in a most brilliant manner. This 
closed his literary connexion with Trinity College, a foundation 
whose halls have been graced by Ussher, Berkeley, Swit, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Grattan, Curran, Moore, and that long 
array of genius and public virtue which still sheds an undying 
glory upon her walls; and never did student leave that noble 
fane with a name more respected and beloved. Although 
not of the same faith with the heads of the University, he held 
those gentlemen in the greatest esteem. About two years 
afier he had taken his degree, a misunderstanding arose between 
the Board and some of the Junior Fellows, one of whoi re- 
quested him to become a party in their cause. His answer 
was worthy of himself :—‘ No! [ama Roman Catholic, there- 
fore have no right to intermeddle in the internal management 
of College ; besides, [ am now Professor of Materia Medica 
in the Catholie University, and if I joined you it would look 
on my part as a mean, petty hostility to College which ] never 
felt. Jam proud of my Alma Mater, and I will never be 


ungrateful to her.” 
polr 


We must now give a sketch of the subject of this men 
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during his professional career. Of course there can be but 
little said of a medical student’s life, which seldom consists of 
more than the routine of lectures and hospital visits, but es- 
pecially of a very young man no more than three years an 
admitted physician, when fever, caught in the discharge of his 
duty, deprived his country, in all human probability, of one 
who would have ranked among its greatest ornaments ; still, 
such is the charm of genius, that the most unimportant cir- 
cumstance in which it is engaged assumes an interest, and is 
delayed upon with pleasure. 

Harly in 1851 (his nineteenth year), while yet in his Under- 
graduate course, he became a student of medicine, and, although 
crowned with the applause of his fellow students, and the 
honors of his University, his active mind, in this new walk of 
science and philosophy, at once became enamoured with thie 
profession, and it was by all acknowledged that he was destined 
to run a bright career of honorand usefulness, In this pursuit 
no labor deterred him, whether at the bedside of the suffering 
patient, where he was sure to administer ease and relief, and 
that in the gentlest tones of sympathy; or, in the cold and 
silent vaults below, where the unclaimed bodies of those who 
died in hospital were kept for dissection :—there he frequently 
remained alone, even to forgetfulness of all else besides, with 
nothing but death in all its deformity around, and there, by 
intense application, he acquired that vast knowledge of thie 
human economy which soon placed him above all rivalry among 
his fellow students. His extensive classical learning, and 
command of the European languages, gave him at once a fami- 
liar companionship with the great fathers of the art, of whom 
he has often declared, that many of his best remedies he found 
among their erudite, but now too much neglected pages. 
Speaking on this subject, his intimate and kind friend, Doctor 
Aguila Smith, the firm champion of legitimately educated 
physicians, said to him on one occasion, as the former was 
unconsciously pouring out, as was his wont, a stream of erudi- 
tion with his usual modesty—‘‘ Ah, Mac Dermott! I fear that 
you will be the last of the learned Doctors of these countries,” 
for Doctor A. Smith, like the subject of this memoir, was always 
a devoted enthusiast for the learning and honor of the healing 
art, 

In this short notice it would be useless to mention his many 
triumphs at his medical examinations, as his entire career may 
be called a continued triumph, and which he bore so meekly 
that he was always the last to mention them, The premium 
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of the eminent Doctor R. W. Smith, Professor of Surgery 
in Trinity College, has long been considered one of the highest 
honor among the students of surgery. In due time the sub- 
ject of this memoir was determined to sit for it. However 
well grounded were his hopes of success, his admirers began 
to fear the result, understanding that a young gentleman of 
high and deserved pretensions from the College of Surgeons, 
was resolved to be one of his competitors; however, after four 
hours’ examination, the former won the premium most tri- 
umphantly, when his rival, with the noblest feelings, declared 
himself perfectly satisfied with the examination, adding that he 
“deemed it no dishonor to be beaten by such a man as Mr, 
Mac Dermott.” 

The curriculum required by the Board of Trinity College 
before that body sanctions a medical degree extends over a pe- 
riod of four years; but, by the force of genius, this gifted 
youth performed the course in three, instead of four years. 
Having done so, he waited upon the President of the College 
of Physicians, Doctor Stokes, and laid before that gentleman 
all the certificates of the different Professors of the various 
branches of medical study, required within the four years :— 
in other words, in many instances, he put in double lectures, 
and distinguished himself in all; this, while he was also win- 
ning honors in his course of Arts. The President’s attention 
being called to this very singular fact, he informed the student, 
that the matter did not rest in his supreme decision ; but, 
struck with the candour and ability of the young man, he told 
him, that he would recommend his case to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Provost and Board of Fellows, which he did 
with a zeal worthy his name and lineage. Accordingly, the 
student was allowed his medical degree, though having served 
only three, instead of four years:—a feat never performed 
before, and very likely one that will be rarely attempted. _ 

For the two-fold purpose of vanity and information, genius 
is frequently followed by some mediocrity or other, who be- 
comes at once its foil and itsshadow. One of this class began 
to think that he too, perhaps, might obtain his medical degree 
in three, instead of four years. or this purpose he consulted 
the Professor of Surgery, asking that gentleman was it possible 
for any one else to do the same. ‘“ Yes,” answered the Pro- 
fessor, “when another Robert Mac Dermott shall be found ; 


but not until then !” 


Another very remarkable circumstance may here be ar’ 
tioned in this young gentleman’s short and bright career. 
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few days after he received his degree of Bachelor of Medicine, 
he was requested by a brother physician to see a patient of the 
latter, ‘who had puzzled him very much’”—when Doctor 
MacDermott, after carefully examining the patient in question, 
declared that the latter had a mal-position of his entire viscera, 

dding—‘ The mufiled sound you hear from the stethoscope 
comes from his heart, which is placed at the right instead of 
the left side.” In five weeks afterwards the patient died—his 
body was opened, and the result confirmed the opinion of the 
young physician. 

It was his great reputation for classical learning that led to 
his connexion with the Catholic University, 1t happened thus. 
A communication was sent to him by the Rector, Dr. Newman, 
requesting that he would be so kind as *to act as one of the 
Classical Examiners at the first, and then forthcoming, exain- 
ination of that foundation. This he at once accepted, and at 
a very short notice drew up excellent cxamination-papers, both 
in Greek and Latin :—in two days after the examinations came 
off, when the future Professor of Materia Medica, ac- 
quitted himself with so much ability, that Dr. Newman sent 
him a very handsome fee, but which he thankfully returned 
with one of those chaste and elegant notes, in the composition 
of which he was so great a master :—with this generous feeling 
the Rector was so pleased, that he gave the fee as an additional 
premium to be contested for by the alumni of his college, and 
named it the ‘‘ MacDermott Prize.” 

The above circumstance awakened a desire in this young 
gentleman to obtain a Professorship in the Catholic University, 
and as the Chair of Materia Medica was not yet filied, he 
applied for it; but Dr. Newman, thinking him too young a 
man for so important an office, proposed that he should first 
travel, and visit the schools of medicine in Germany, for two 
years, before he’could be qualified for the professorship in 
question ;—this Dr. MacDermott considered no more than a 
courteous refusal. However, the Rector, after some time, 
changed his opinion, when the former was installed in the 
professorial chair of Materia Medica in the Catholic University 
in the first session of 1856 :—and never was chair, in hall or 
college, more admirably illustrated than by that appointment. 
When he assumed that chair it became radiant with intelligence, 
learning, and modesty—his language choice and classic, with- 
out a tinge of pedantry—a wmellifluent voice,—a noble 
countenance,—a person dignified and imposing—patient and 
industrious ;—even young as he was, evincing at every turn a 
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paternal care for the interest and instruction of his pupils :— 
devoted to his profession, he brought his various knowledge to 
bear on it in every necessary occasion; and while he was a 
representative of its honor, he was an uncompromising enemy 
to quackery and pretentious ignorance. The natural consequence 
was, that by the force of his genius (with the co-operation of 
the other professors) the School of Medicine of the Catholic 
University rose rapidly in the public estimation, and Dr. 
MacDermott was soon ranked among the first public lecturers 
of his time—lectures which will long be remembered with a 
melancholy interest ! 

Parliament having for some time witnessed the fatal progress 
of quackery in these countries, resolved to arrest its career. 
‘To this end, three very judicious enactments have passed the 
Legislature, the scope of which in general terms may be summed 
up, In common parlance—Zhe Cobbler is to stick to his Last. 
To these enactments those who ambition the name of ‘ General 
Practioners” made every opposition. Not content with com- 
pounding their own prescriptions, they interfered so much, 
and dangerously too, with the business of the legitimate 
physician and surgeon, that it is well known three-fourths of 
the young men, who after a collegiate education, intense study, 
and having devoted themselves to the healing art, go, after all, 
to the Colonies, or brave the terrors of the Torrid Zone, rather 
than remain in their native country, and witness the injustice 
of a body of ignorant interlopers, depriving them not only of 
their just position, but even of honorable bread. It is clear 
that if this course could be longer tolerated, in a short time the 
race of enlightened physicians would become extinct, ignorance 
and quackery would succeed, and the public health endangered 
by the absence or extinction of a body of enlightened meu to 
whose labors and researches the civilized world are so much 
indebted as—a Harvey, a Vescalé, a Stokes, a Wilde. . 

At the commencement of the Winter Session of 1858, in 
his inaugural address as Dean of Faculty of Medicine in the 
Catholic University, Doctor MacDermott having adverted to 
the statutes already noticed, and pointed out their true con- 
struction, one of those “General Practitioners, had the 
presumption to write a letter to him, calling on him to — 
certain passages in which the lecturer maintained what was the 
proper meaning of one of the Acts in question. The lecturer 


at once refused to retract an iota of his address, and nani 
his opinion so strong and clearly, that the intruder —_ 
necessary to exclaim, Abstineo Stylo ;—however, the Joc 


ors 
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of St. Andrew's, &e., were on the alarm, and sent one of their 
brotherhood under the name of a friend, who told the young 
physician that he feared they would all combine and ruin him,— 
that they would refuse his certificates, &c.,—when Dr. 
MacDermott told his friend, that he was more than ever 
confirmed in the correctness of his views; and as to the 
apothecaries refusing his certificates, he declared that if any of 
them dared to do so, he would bring them before the College 
of Physicians, through whom they held any legal existence. 
This was an extinguisher :—another proof of the great vigour 
of this young gentleman’s mind :—although no lawyer, “and 
never read an Act of Parliament before, he at once saw the 
true intent and meaning of the legislature, and which he had 
pointed out to several of the Faculty, who, although naturally 
anxious for the fulfilment of the young physician’s construction, 
doubted it very much ;—but he was right, and the Council 
appointed under the Act, at their first sitting in London, 
confirmed his opinion. 

Unhappily for his country, his career was doomed to be of 
short duration. At the boyish age of 24 he married, and, ox 
his own individual exertions, prematurely undertook the cares 
and anxieties of life. Still, his practice became rapid and 
extensive ; but he who was employed in ministering relief to 
others, found little or no time to attend to himself. By the 
bed-side of a patient, he imbibed the blighting poison of fever, 
which was suffered to linger too long on him before proper aid 
was called in, and he sunk its victim. Thus fell Doctor R. 
MacDermott in his seven-and-twentieth year :—one of those 
fine spirits which so seldom visit our sphere :—above all low 
petty arts of puffing, or fee-hunting, he loved bis profession 
' for its philosophy :—mild, generous, and humane :—though 
adorned with genius and rare scholarship, his humility was 
pre-eminent. His earthly course was one of spotless integrity ; 
but his death was something: heavenly! when iis pure spirit 
sought the bosom of his God! 

For the last two years he employed his leisure hours in the 
composition of an extensive work on the diseases of the 
stomach. As he wrote for tlie learned, he chose the language 
of Tully, and determined to dedicate it to our eminent country- 
man, the learned Doctor Stokes, for whom he always entertained 
the deepest reverence—in the zeal of such feeling, he composed 
the Dedication first ; with a sight of which the present writer 
was favored, and found it, as might have been expected, chaste, 
siinple, and vested in the choicest latinity. Unfortunately, the 
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body of the work is but half written, and few coming after Ais 
hand will attempt its completion. 

Perhaps our friendship has delayed us on this memoir; but 
Dr. R, MacDermott was no common character. His generous 
nature and extensive acquirements were well calculated to raise 
his country and profession to a high position among the learned 
of Kurope, and we trust that the School of Medicine, of which 
he was a professor, will, with a becoming spirit, erect some 
memorial in their own hall, to the name and memory of the 
first Professor who has died in its service—one who so largely 
adorned it by his genius and his fame. 

Having thus given the above biographical sketch, our task 
would be incomplete did we not take some notice of his lineage. 
Ile was the great, great grandson of Major MacDermott-Roe, 
of Clonshanvill, in the Co. Roscommon, who at his own expense 
raised and armed a force of three hundred men, and after 
vainly resisting the power of William, both at the Boyne and 
Limerick, with the remnant of his little band (129) left Ireland 
under Lord Lucan for France, where they were drafted to 
Dillon’s contingent, and immediately put on active service. 
The above Major MacDermott-Roe fell in 1697 at the celebrated 
Siege of Barcelona, in Spain, when the French, after the loss 
of 10,000 men, effected the capture of that city. A son of the 
Major wandered home some years afterwards, in order to 
recover his patrimony ; but he sued in vain! and his family 
long felt the consequences. Happily, the Day-Star of Ireland’s 
peace has at length arisen, and such scenes and passions are 
no more! The late Lieutenant Michael MacDermott-Roe 
was, in the direct Ifne, the descendant of the above, and uncle 
to our departed friend. That brave officer was killed in action 
on board the “ Invincible’ 74 gun-ship, commanded by the 
late Admiral Packenham, at the memorable victory obtained 
over the French fleet, June, 1797. Another of Dr. R. 
MaeDermott’s uncles, ‘Thomas MacDermott, a young midship- 
man of the L’Aigle frigate, perished in consequence of the 
fatigue he suffered at the Walcheren expedition :—his second 
cousin, the late Captain John MacDermott, of the 11th Foot, 
commanded. by Colonel Collyer, fought all through the Spanish 
Peninsular War. Thus the descendants of Major MacDermott- 
Roe, without compromising one jot of principle, drew their 
swords in the sustainment of that very power which he lost 
his property in opposing. His descendants have for the last 
half century, discontinued the affix “ Roe,” as unsuited to 
altered times and circumstances. 
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THE WORKHOUSE ORPHANS. 
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‘Never did I visit any dungeon, any abode of crime or misery, 
in any country, which left the same crushing sense of sorrow, indig- 
nation, and compassion—almost despair—as some of our English 
workhouses. Never did I see more clearly what must be tlie in- 
‘evitable consequences where the feminine and religious influences are 
ignored ; where what we call charity is worked by a stern, hard 
machinery ; where what we mean for good is not bestowed but. in- 
flicted on others, in a spirit not pitiful nor merciful, but reluctant 
and adverse, if not cruel. . ” . 

“The epithet charitable could never be applied to any parish 
workhouse I have seen. Our machine charity is as much charity 
in the Christian sense as the praying machines of the ‘Tartars are 
piety. . . og be 

‘‘'These institutions are supported by a variable tax, paid so re- 
luctantly, with so little sympathy in its purpose, that the wretched 
paupers seem to be regarded as a sort of parish locusts sent to de- 
vonr the substance of rate-payers,—as the natural enemies of those 
taxed for their subsistence,—almost as criminals; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the convicts in some of our jails have more 
charitable and more respectful treatment than the poor in our work- 
houses; hence, a notion prevails among the working classes that it 
is better to be a criminal than a pauper; better to go to a jail than 
a workhouse ; and to all appearance it is so.” * 7 

‘* In the wards for the old and the sick, the intense vulgarity, the 
melancholy dulness, mingled.with a strange licence and levity, are 
dreadful. * ’ Besides the sick and the miserable, there are 
also to be found the vicious, the reckless, the utterly depraved. * * 
The loudest tongues, the most violent tempers, the she-bullies, as 
they are called, always are the best off; the gentler spirit sinks 
down, lies still, perhaps, for six, or eight, or twelve years—I have 
seen such, —and so waits for death.” 

‘‘T must speak strongly on this point, because it is chiefly in res- 
pect to the female inmates, that workhouses have been the fruitful 
acminaries of vice. ° * None of the so-called guardians of 
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the poor take into consideration a truth, undeniable and sacred, that 
you cannot train a girl without calling out the family feeling. It 
ruins the nature of the creature to be brought up absolutely indepen- 
dent of all affections, reared uuder an impersonal parent like chickens 
hatched by steam. ‘The substitute for ,the father is the manager ; 
for the mother, the matron. No one cares for her, and she cares 
for no one. What wonder if she grows up selfish, cunning, lazy, 
reckless ? y ° ‘The girls are worse than the boys,’ ex- 
claim the wrathful guardians and despairing chaplains—* twenty 
(ines more unmanageable.’ Of course they are; for in them the divine 
law of nature is more coarsely and cruelly violated. * * 

There is the strongest prejudice against taking them for servants. 
They form the class from which the hordes of wretched creatures 
who infest our streets are mainly supplied. After remaining out of 
the workhouse a few weeks, or a few months, they return, not so 
ignoraut, but more positively vicious than they left."—-Zhe Commu- 
non of Labour. By Mrs. Jameson. New Edition, pp. 111-119, 

Words like those quoted above are calculated to startle as well as 
sadden ; and moreover, have a power in them to compel the merely 
speculative to adopt a decided course of action, and rouse the inert 
to a sense of immediate personal responsibiltiy. Much, no doubt, 
of what is now being done in these countries for women of the fal- 
len, afflicted, and neglec:ed classes, may be traced to Mrs. Jameson's 
influence, and the direction given by her later writings in individual 
instances. As a case in point St. Joseph’s Industrial Institute may 
be cited. The fact of this infant establishment being made available 
as a refuge, training school, and home for some few of that most 
pitiable, forsaken, and “ dangerous” class—the Workhouse Orphans 
—r:iust be ever gratefully acknowledged as the practical reflection 
which followed the reading of that thrilling and fearful chapter on 
‘ Workhouses ” in the Communion of Labour.* 

The Industrial School had been in operation for about two years, 
busily training a little class of young girls to habits of industry, and, 
at the same time, enabling some few of maturer age to support 
themselves by money-wages arned on the premises, when the 
volume referred to came in the way of the founder of the Institution. 
‘The chapter on “ Workhouses” had an instantaneous and abiding 
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* First Edition. 
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effect ; and after an earnest consultation with an associate in the 
work, it was resolved that an effort, no matter on how humble a 
scale, should be made to give a loop-hole for escape to wretched 
creatures, who, to all appearance, were so fatally and so cruelly 
doomed. Employment for a few additional hands happening to be 
supplied to the Institution just at that moment, it was determined 
to take out some girls from the Workhouse, and give them an oppor- 
tunity of earning a subsistence by honest, hearty labour, as well as 
a fair chance of permanently advancing themselves in life by means 
of the patronage of the School. A gentleman of undoubted bene- 
volence as well as wide experience, and connected, moreover, with 
one of the large Metropolitan Workhouses, was applied to for a 
special introduction to the competent officer, so as to ensure a proper 
selection being made. He did not refuse the required letter, but 
the daring and imprudence of the experiment about to be made, 
astonished him very much. ‘* What,” said he, “ will you really 
take girls out of the Workhouse? Why, do you know that 
they are all bad? Are you not aware that ninety-nine per cent. 
are of such a kind that you dare not bring them into your school ? ” 
adding at the same time, that it would be far better to take girls 
directly from jail, or the Reformatory prison, if conduct and hope- 
fulness were indispensable qualifications for selection. 

This, at the time, startling expression of opinion—this wholesale 
condemnation of a large class whose original misfortune had been 
nothing worse than poverty, superadded, perhaps, to orphanage-— 
and the avowed preference given to a class actually convicted, and 
undergoing sentence for offences committed against the law, did not 
altogether deter the inquirers from their purpose. Surely there 
might be exceptions—and all the more reason for saving them! <A 
visit, however, on the same day to the Workhouse itself, put. it 
beyond doubt that it would be impossible to run the risk of bringing 
out any of the inmates grown to womanhood in the Workhouse, 
(though they crowded the wards by hundreds) and place them 
where they should necessarily come in contact with the uncon- 
taminated, though poverty-stricken of their own sex. That 
day’s experience proved how wide is the difference between the 
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dvoralizing system so recklessly and blindly pursued by the “ sa- 
called guardians of the poor,” and the practised wisdom of the 
Reformatory discipline as carried out by the Directors of Convict 
Prisons Re Ireland. <A very different state of things was found to 
exist on visiting the Reformatory Prison at Golden Bridge; and 
sul ens four girls from that establishment, and one from the 
Cork Convict Depot, were drafted into St. Joseph’s.* 

os ever, the pitiable condition of the Workhouse girls was not 


forgotten, or the desire to save a few from the danger and degradation 


of such a life in any measure abated. Once more some of 
the interns of Si, Joseph’s were sent out to better situations, 


leaving vacancies to be filled up. Search might be made this time 
in another large Workhouse. The Rev. Chaplain, a man of great 
zeal and ch: sti was applied to for assistance. He did not at all 
like to hear such hard things said of the adult class; and was not 


ling to allow that they were all so thoroughly depraved. Yet it 


WHEE aac 
did not appear that unqualified recommendation could be given to 
niany of the pauper flock.— But,” said he, ‘* come to the Schools, 


aud twill show you a number of girls of fifteen and sixteen years 
“age, who are perfectly innoceut, and have never mixed with the 
of the house was forthwith visited, and 

strongest, and 


But 


adults.” That division 
from among some three hundred girls the oldest, 


those most willing to earn their bread were drawn up in line. 


alas! what with sickly faces, and bad eyes, and stnnted growth, 
not one appeared able for the work they were wanted for. It was 
enough to make the heart sick, to see such a mass of helplessness, 

and to find no way of relieving it. The spiritless faces of the chil- 


dren, which a momentary hope had brightened into something like 
Vivacity and eagerness, sunk again into the habitual shut-up 


expression, when it was said none of them would answer ; and tears 


——- 








in St. Joseph’s. Finally 


* ‘These girls remained for several months in St. 

two of them emigrated to Canada ; have been heard of, 
. rs 7 > 

on well. One went to Manchester when her ticket-of-leave had expired 


Another was sent to service in the country, and proved steady and 
while the fifth settled in life by 


and are going 


trustworthy in the highest degree; 
marrying a comfortable tradesman. 
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: while the stupid anil impassive air of others 


came into some eyes: 
made at the Jeast as painful an impression. All that could be said 


at the moment was, that they should not be forgotten —that if they 
continued to be good girls, the visitors would come some other time 
and, perhaps, take them out. As no other course was left, the 
adult wards were gone throngh, and hundreds being passed by, two 
girls were taken out on the recommendation of the Chaplain. 

But the faces of the children, as they stood ranged along that 
dismal hall, never left the recollection of those who thus confronted 
them. Their utter helplessness, and the difficulty of devising any 

3°; for— 


means of saving them made it all the worse ; 


————— The child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 


Than the strong man in his wrath. 


Any day or hour might see them taken out by parties, who, for 
reasons known best to themselves, go to the Union for pauper 
servants,f or they were liable to be sent to the adult wards—that is 
thrown without the vestige of protection into the midst of contami- 
nation. It was not possible to receive them into St. Joseph’s, as 
they were perfectly incapable of doing the smallest thing in aid of 


their own support. They could read and write very well, but were 


unacquainted with the rudest branches of household service, and 
not one of them could cut out or put together a shirt. No funds 
were at the disposal of the managers of St. Joseph’s to enable 
them to support the children while learning to work ; and so little 
alive was public opinion on the subject, so few appeared to know 
or to care about the condition of the Workhouse children, that it 
seemed more than quixotic to dream of removing them on thie 


chance of receiving voluntary help towards their maintenance. 





* One of these, a young girl, a servant out of place, had to be 
sent back almost immediately for medical treatment ; and though aware 
that she might count on friends in the Institution, never re-appeared. 
The other, after a time, was provided with a respectable situation, and 
has since been married. 

t In one of the country Unions it was recently found advisable to 
discourage young girls leaving the House, for this reason, that parties 
came to take them out, Anowtng they were unproiccied. 
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Months passed by without anything being done ; but kind 
Providence at last opened a way. An order was received at the 
School for £50 worth of work, of such a kind as would afford ex- 
cellent means of teaching various branches of sewing, without 
expense, or much waste of material. At the same time the Rev. 
Directors of All-Hallows College made arrangements that the 
broken meat and bread crumbs of their establishment, containing 
some two-hundred Professors and Students, should be appropriated 
for the use of St. Joseph’s Industrial class. So good an opportu- 
nity was not to be neglected. It was a great matter to be sure of 
a considerable supply of food, and to know what kind of work to 
set the girls to at once. It was thought also that the best means 
of attracting attention to the sad condition of Workhouse girls 
would be to take out some of them, show what kind their training 


~ had been—and if possible prove that something might be done to 


remedy or prevent the evils complained of. While, farther off in 
the distance, sprung up a hope, that eventually guardians might be 
induced to perceive that children brought up in idleness were sure 
to produce a mass of permanent pauperism, swell the ranks of pro- 
fligacy, and people the jails. Better than all which, and chcaper 
far, it would be to train them to hard industry in the Union houses, 
or pay for their maintenance in Industrial Schools established by 
the benevolent for that purpose, and supported, as the Reformatories 
are, by the judicious union of public as well as private charity. 

It was resolved therefore to draft gradually into the School some 
of the Workhouse Orphans, and take the risk of their entire 
support while teaching them to work, and training them for domestic 
service. The Workhouse was visited once more; a number of the 
girls of the School selected, and formed into a probationary oa; 
the mistress undertaking to teach them a particular kind of sewing 
as a preparation for the work referred to, and for shirt making, and 
the visitors supplying materials required. Finally a beginning was 
made by removing one girl. About fifteen months since seven were 
out, and at intervals up to the present time five others have been 
added to the class. 

The following are extracts from the account given of themselves 
by the girls, on their removal from the Workhouse :— 
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** No.'«l.—Age between fourteen and fifteen; has been nine years 
in the Workhouse ; is an orphan. Heard that her mother died long 
ago, and that her father also died soon after he came to the Union, 
with his two children.. Does not remember to have ever seen her 
father. Thinks she has two sisters. well off in Liverpool: one of 
them married ; cannot say whether they are step-sisters. Long ago 
one of them took over herself and little sister to Liverpool, kept 
them with her a while and was kind to them; but finally sent them 
back saying they were idiots ; gave a note to eldest child; does not 
know who it was for ; tore it up on the way, thinking it was no 
matter, and threw the pieces into the sea. When landed on the 
quay did not know where to go, and wandered about the streets 
looking for the Union all night. Early in the morning, met by 
chance a woman who had seen them with the sister, and weve 
brought by her to the Union. No one has ever came to enquire for 
them since. The little sister is stillin the Union. Has no acquain- 
tance whatsoever outside.” 

‘No. 2.—Age between fourteen and fifteen. Has been fourteen 
years in the Workhouse; is an orphan. Knows nothing of her 
father and mother; never heard how she came to the Union. Has 
no ae anywhere.” 

“‘No. 3.—Age about sixteen; has been fourteen years in the 
Workhouse ; is motherless and knows nothing of her father ; thinks 
he may be alive; heard that be went to America long ago. Has 
an aunt in Dublin, but cannot tell where she lives. Was taken 
cut ence by her godmother who keeps a shop somewhere in Dublin, 
but after a week got sore eyes, apd had to go back to the Union. 
Has heard nothing of these relatives for some time.” 

“No. 4.—Age sixteen. Has been ¢en years in the Workhouse. 
Is motherless; cannot tell whether her father is alive. Was brought 
to the Union by her mother, who died there soon after; does not 
remember her. Thinks she has brothers in Kilkenny, but knows 
nothing about them. Once, a long time ago, a woman came to the 
Union, and said that she was paid to come over to England to look 
after the girl ; heard no more of her. Has no relative in the Union, 
is not acquainted with any one outside.” 

‘No. 5.—Age sixteen; has been two years and a-half in the 
Workhouse ; is an orphan; lost her mother eight years ago. Her 
father died in the house, about a fortnight after he went in with four 
children ; he was a compositor and pressraan by trade, and earned 
even in declining health £1 10s. a week; got help from the trade, 
bat finding his case hopeless went into the Union to leave his child- 
ren there, and to be near them when dying. A boy and a girl are 
still in the Union, one boy ran away from “ the sheds.” and -is sup- 
posed to be with some friends in Dublin ; the girl’s step-mother is in 
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England, and that woman’s mother isin the Union. There are 
uncles and aunts in Dublin, but none of them have ever come to 
look after the children.” 

“‘No. 6.—Age sixteen; has been nine years in the Workhouse ; 
is an orphan; her father, a soldier, died ten years ago, and his 
widow about a year after went to the Union with five children. She 
could have got the boys into the Hibernian School, and actually 
brought them to the door for the purpose of leaving them, but her 
heart failed, and in order not to be separated from the children she 
brought them all into the Union, where, after lingering in very bad 
health for four years, she died. This girl was once taken out of the 
House by an aunt, who kept her with herself, and sent her to school ; 
but the aunt dying soon after, the child went back to the Union. 
Two of her brothers are in situation, she cannot tell where, heard 
that one of them lives in Dorset-street; another brother, and a 
sister, remain in the Union. ‘These children have or had relatives 
in Dublin, butter factors by trade, but nothing has been, heard of 
them for nearly two years.” 

‘“No. 7.—Age twenty-two ; has been sixteen years in the Work- 
house ; is anorphan. Both parents died before she was brought 
to the Union by her grandmother who is still there; has a sister, a 
servant in England, who writes to her, but has no means of helping 
her; is lame: never left the childrens’ ward ; was appointed to assist 
in the infirmary, but received no other remuneration than extra 
diet. Has no relatives or friends in Ireland.” 

“No. 8.—Age fifteen ; has been eleven years in the Workhouse ; 
is an orphan. Never heard of her father and mother; has very 
weak eyes. Has no friends or relatives that she knows of.” 

‘No. 9.—Age seventeen ; has been nine years inihe Workhouse; 
is an orphan. Her father was a boot-maker living in Yorkshire, 
and at one time comfortably off. After his wife’s death brought 
over three children to the Workhouse, and died soon after. One of 
the girls got a situation, went to England, and was never heard of ; 
another died in the House; a brother is apprenticed in Dublin, but 
has four years still to serve. Was taken out not long since to mind 
a child, by a person coming to the Union to look for a servant. 
Remained one week, and was then sent back to the Workhouse. 
Asked the master to let her go to the adult ward that she might 
learn to wash; and having ‘a hope that she might be taken to St. 
Joseph’s as she had been originally on the list, sent to a former 
companion to intercede for her, and kept herself as much as possible 
from any communication with the grown inmates. After a month 


was removed to the Institution.” 
“No. 10.—Age sixteen ; has been eight years in the Workhouse ; 
is an orphan. Knows nothing of her father ; her mother brought in 
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three children and died soon after. A brother died in the Work- 
house; two younger sisters remain there. Was taken out about 
three years ago to mind a child; returned after two months to 
hospital.” 

“No 11.—Age fifteen ; has been eight years in the Workhouse ; 
is an orphan. Father a coach-maker, was reduced in circumstances 
and died. Mother brought in two children, and died soon after. 
_ The brother ran away. three years since, and has not been heard of.” 

“No. 12.—Age nineteen; has been eleven years in the Work- 
house ; lost her father who had been a vintner in good circum- 
stances, and soon after the mother went in with her children. The 
boys are all in employment bearing a good character; the mother 
remains in the Workhouse. Has never left the children’s ward ; is 
lame and uses a crutch, has lately been monitress in the House ; in 
which capacity she gave satisfaction but received no other remu- 
neration than extra diet.” 

Thus it appears that the average age of these twelve girls was 
162 years, and the average length of their detention in the Work- 
house 104 years. They were chosen because they were so truly 
deserted— because not a moment was to be lost, if they were to be 
saved from the adult wards—and lastly, because knowing how to 
read and write, they could be made to give their whole attention to 
manual labour. There is reason to believe that these were 
above the average of Workhouse girls in some respects; yet the 
evils of the system to which they had been subjected came out in 
very broad shadows as soon as they were brought into the strong 
light of every day life ; and what was only surmised before hand; 
soon came to be proved by facts, and confirmed by experience. 

At first it had been contemplated to train them for domestic 
service; but a little experienee showed that no more unsuitable 
destination could be devised for them. Girls of this class are stupid 
to the last degree, from the want of having their natural faculties 
called into exercise ; and they are so totally devoid of knowledge 
of the common things of life, that they make the effect at first of 
being completely deprived of ordinary intelligence. Most of them 
have never seen the interior of a dwelling-house, have never handled 
a breakable article, or used a knife and fork ; consequently they are 
so awkward, that they destroy a considerable amount of property, 
‘‘ buying experience at famine prices,” and often seriously injuring 
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themselves Onsc an imagine it would take a considerable time to 
train a cook who never saw a pot put on the fire, or beheld a whole 
joint of meat in its integrity, or vegetables in their natural form ; 
or a housemard who could not go up or down stairs without falling ; 
or a nursery maid who perhaps had never laid eyes on an infant in 
her life. It was soon discovered that a course of rudimental object- 
lessons should be gone through, before one of them could be trusted 
to execute the most trifling order or commission. What could be 
expected from a girl, who, never having seen a railway train in her 
life, could not contain her terror and surprise at being put into one? 
or from another who had indeed seen snow on the roof and flagways 
of the Union Mansion, yet innocently asked on finding the whole 
country white after a fall, ‘“‘ How will the dust be got off the trees ?” 
or again from a third, who, accustomed only to the Workhouse 
style of serving a repast—the dry portion in nets, and the liquid in 
tin porringers, being desired to bring up potatoes to the dining- 
room, made her appearance carrying saucepan and all ? 

Very difficult too it is to teach these girls the value of property. 
Naturally they know nothing of the use of money. As long as they 
can recollect, everything has been supplied to them, they know not 
how—food, clothing, and so on. The want of the half-penny, 
which want sharpens the wit of every scape-grace about the streets, 
never tempted or troubled them; consequently their utter indiffer- 
ence, no matter what amount of mischief they may achieve, is 
equally perplexing and tantalising to those in charge of them. 

Their notions of dependence and independence are curiously awry. 
One of the most sensible of the set thought proper to boast one day 
of her brothers being well off in the world. It was remarked that 
if that were the case, it was a wonder they would leave their mother 
in the Workhouse. ‘Oh, indeed,” said the girl, with the most con- 
ceited air imaginable, “‘ my mother would never go to them ;—she’s 
a great deal too independent for that ! ” 

Stupidity and awkwardness confirmed into habit, are not pect- 
liarities likely to be long endured by masters or mistresses even of 
the fairest temper ; but the list of objections is not completed until 
violent passion and obstinate sulk are added. This, perhaps, is the 
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most difficult thing to get over, and requires a particular study of 
individual character which many persons are not competent, or 
patient enough to exercise. Those who have experience of children 
are fully aware, that while boys may be governed en masse, in- 
fluenced by a general appeal, and led on by the pnblic opinion of 
the school-room, girls cannot be so taken. They require to be 
trained separately and singly; nature will have it so; and any 
attempt to ignore that law, stops the machinery at once. Now, in 
the Workhouse, where girls, to the number of some hundreds, are 
shut up, with no higher order of influence brought to bear upon them 
than the strong hand of the salaried overseers; no gentler sway 
exercised than the scant word of approval now and then accorded 
to the least troublesome of the lot; where they are driven to the 
hall, or turned out to the yard, or ordered to this or that ward like 
a flock of sheep—it is plain assuredly, that whatever may have 
been the innate difference of temper and disposition, the outer 
character must inevitably tend to conform to a certain type, and that 
not of the best. 

The rule is so cut out that there is little choice left. The girl has 
only to choose whether she will obey orders at once without a word, or 
be made to do so with sharp pain and howling. She may let what 
gall she likes fester the inner life, under the pressure of what is dimly 
perceived to be injustice and tyranny ; she may choke with despair 
when she would fain escape but finds no outlet. Sooner or later, 
that doggedness and darkness which distinguishes the class, over- 
crusts the whole character. 

Coming thus before the mistress of a household, amidst the hurry 
and pre-occupation of daily life, the girl can turn out no other- 
wise than incomprehensible and unmanageable. Coming into an 
Institution, the business of which is to deal with difficult cases, and 
overcome with patience and hourly Christian influence the spirit of 
evil, the obstinate, surly creature has a better chance. The only 
way is to believe firmly that the girl was born with a heart and 
feelings like other people ; and seek out these buried treasures at 


any cost. One gets into deep soundings, but the search is seldom 


altogether in vain. 
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The evil effects of herding together children in the Workhouse 
way, are, of course, increased by the lamentable fact, that natural 
affections and home ties are not within the limits of their experience, 
and “friends ” and “neighbours ” exist in their minds as nothing 
more than words in the dictionary. Early orphanage was the 
great misfortune of the pauper-reared ; but a more Christiau system 
of relief for the poor would have given assistance so as to enable 
relatives, or a surviving parent, or even ‘‘a neighbour,” to k cep 
the child in the natural order appointed for childhood; or, at the 
least, would shrink from enacting, as a condition of relief, that parent 
and child should be ruthlessly separated. Even the recollection of 
kindness is precious—still more so is the memory of ahome. Where 
nothing of the sort exists, there is a great want, a callousness 
it is hard to deal with.’ One of those girls remarking that one of the 
children of the school was crying because her mother was sick, was 
heard publicly thanking God that she had no mother! It is worthy 
of observation, that the girl who was the shortest time in the 
Workhouse, (No. 5) and in whose recollection the family life of a 
comfortable tradesman’s home is still quite fresh, is, by many de- 
grees, the most intelligent and the most hopeful of the class. To 
speak to her of her future prospects in life, is not to speak to deaf 
ears; the hope of being able to earn her bread, and the probability 
of having a home one day for a sister and a little brother still in 
the House, is a prospect fair enough to make her exert herself 
to the utmost. She has sense sufficient to adopt a course of con- 
duct suitable to the end in view, and heart enough to respond 
cheerfully and gratefully to the care and kindness bestowed upon 
her. It is significant, too, that this girl was taken with reluc- 
tance. The others were better recommended. However, as she 
seemed determined not to be left behind, and actually worked her 
way out, faith should be kept with her, and she was removed with 
the first set. Experience proved how true is the observation, that 
a“ good prisoner” is not always the best character. ‘The girl’s 
“conceit and impudence ” came from ambition to distinguish herself 
in the school, and get a place in the special class, with a latent view 
of becoming a trained National School teacher; while her “ insubor- 
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dination ” could be directly traced to her anxiety to see her grand- 
mother, or some friend in the adult ward, and her breaktng bounds 
accordiugly. 

Three of the twelve are settled away from the School at present. 
One of these, (No. 8) who was perfectly useless there, her sight was 
so bad, was taken to mind a child by a lady, who, having read the 
Reports of St. Joseph’s, insisted on getting a Workhouse girl from 
the establishment, and no other. Charity has been ill requited in this 
instance. The girl’s stupidity might be passed over, but her temper 
is the extreme of sullenness, and the Workhouse howl* is constantly 
heard in the house. Hitherto her mistress has borne all with 
patience equal to the kindliness which prompted her to adopt the 
poor girl; but it will cause no surprise if by and by she turns up in 
that Hospital for Incurables—the adult ward. Another (No. 1) was 
taken to England, to be put to factory work, by a sister who had 
married and settled in Manchester. The girl was just beginning to 
learn to curb a very violeut temper when she was removed from the 
School. The accounts received have not been satisfactory ; she. is 
found unmanageable at home, and not so productive in the factory 
as was expected. A third girl (No. 6) is in a respectable situation 

as servant. Her mistress took her, satisfied to accept the difficul- 
ties of training a Workhouse girl for the sake of helping the cause. 
The girl is going on well. She was better prepared than the rest 
for roughing it in the world. She was the first taken out, and 
for some months, while alterations were being made, and the School 
house was undergoing repairs, was kept in the house of one of the 
Patronesses ; and being allowed ‘the run of the kitchen,” and other 
‘‘ advantages,” was considerably sharpened—got laudably ambitious 





* This is a peculiar mode of giving way to violent passion: it answers 
both to terrify the people of the house, and alarm the neighbourhood, 
In one of the Morning Papers there lately appeared a letter from a person 
whose attention was attracted in passing one of the Houses of Refuge of 
the city, by the most unearthly and alarming sounds issuing from the 
building. If the writer had known there were Workhouse girls in the 
Institution, who indulge in their diabolical howl from time to time, he 
would not have been at a loss to accuunt for the unusual uproar. 
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of becoming a servant, and picked up a variety of useful knowledge, 
Another girl (No. 9) was out for atime: being taller and stronger 
than the rest, and having done a good deal of rough work in the 
School, it was thought she would answer for service. However, she 
ran away from her place one day, without leave or license, character 
or wages, and made her appearance at the School the very picture of 
dirt and disorder. Such misconduct being in the list of offences not 
to be forgiven, she should not have been re-admitted, had it not been 
necessary at the moment to place her under the doctor’s care. Mean- 
while she was “ put on the kitchen,” that the former “ cook” might 
get a turn in the work-room ; and in the performance of her duties 
there—and there was no indulgence shewn to her, but the contrary-— 
she won the good opinion of those in charge of the establishment. 
So much character was developed in her anxiety to be kept in the 
School, and in the means she adopted to compass that end, that 
compassion was taken on her; and after being left for months in 
uncertainty, tears of gratitude were brought to her eyes by the assu- 
rance that she was now as sure of her position in the School as the rest. 
Her experience has been of use to her. A benevolent lady took 
No. 4 with the intention of training her for service. After a year’s 
absence. she has come back, smarter in appearance and more cleanly, 
but with temper and talent at zero. 

Nine therefore of the twelve remain in the school, and it is plain 
that a long time must elapse before any of them can be safely sent 
to service. 

The foregoing has given the shadow side, but the picture is not 
without its high lights. The faults of these girls are mainly due 
to the system which stunted their physical growth, and failed to 
bring out their natural gifts of head and heart. Their better quali- 
ties may be safely traced to their jealous separation while in the 
Workhouse from directly contaminating influences, and to the 
special care of the officers in charge. 

These girls have no vicious propensities ; they are perfectly inno- 
cent ; and on the whole are well disposed and wish to be good. The 
Rey. Chaplain who for years had been in charge of the House, had 
visited the Schools several times every week, and had taken grea 


















care of the children. No instance of dishonesty has ever occurred 
since they came to the School, and they tell no lies, though they 
are dark and reserved and have a sort of Freemasonry among them 
which makes it very difficult to get at information. Strange to 
say too, it was not so difficult to set them to work, as might have 
been expected. Perhaps the variety of work proved a relief from 
the monotony of lessons, and the tedium of do-nothingness; at any 
rate they were soon stirred up to exertion and emulation, not unfre- 
quently displeasure at being taken from the work is the immediate 
cause of insubordination. Two or three of the most ill-tempered 
girls work with the pertinacity of a sewing-machine; and it is a 
sort of relief to know that at the worst moments they are at least, 
in spite of themselves, doing something towards earning their 
bread. 

The first week that a class of five of them were put to ordinary shirt 
making their united earnings amounted to nine-pence ; but before 
many months passed by, two of these had progressed so far as to 
be able to earn three shillings, and two others four shillings a week 
at the very same work. ‘The test was applied in order to be sure 
that if all failed, they need not starve or return to the Union. But 
it was not intended to leave them altogether dependant on shirt 
making for a trade. As soon as they were able to cut out and 
finish a shirt, they were put to much finer sewing, and taught a 
variety of work. <A charitable offer was made by the principal of 
a glove factory to teach one of the girls (No. 7,) the trade without 
fee or payment of any kind. The girl’s proficiency in sewing had 
been such that she readily learned in three weeks, what in the ordi- 
nary course of trade, it generally takes as many years to learn ; 
neatness of hand, a correct eye, and attention are the requisites ; 
and these qualities had been fully exercised while acquiring the 
other branches of-sewing. In return, this very creditable apprentice 
taught her trade to two other Workhouse girls, and three of the 
Extern class. So that if these six are ever thrown out on the world 
they will at least have a trade—and that not a bad one to begin 
with. The gloves they have learned to make are of the most diffi- 
cult description, gentlemen’s kid, stitched with the hand, not 
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machine-sewed. From that they have advanced to another kind of 
work ; and visitors to the School cannot fail to wonder at the ex- 
treme neatness and finish of the “‘ specimens for needlebooks,” now 
being executed to order for Alex. Thom & Sons, Government 
Printers, Abbey-street.* There is also much ruder work done 
in the School. The girls take their turn in the kitchen and laundry, 
and are not suffered to think that the commonest scouring could 
spoil their hands for neat sewing. The lame girls are of course 
exempted in a great measure from the service; but then those of 
weak sight get a double portion. : 

The improvement in conduct and bearing is at least equal to the 
advance made in industry. It is gratifying to watch the gradual 
dawning of intelligence, and the awakening to something like affec- 
tion and gentle obedience. There are some obstinate cases still, 
but the majority are now happily of the right spirit. Great im- 
provement has taken place within the last few months, owing to 
alterations having been made in the management. At first it was 
thought wise to place over these girls a person not too much above 
them—a type if possible of what they ought hereafter to be, in 
character and station; but experience proved that though this 
looked well in theory, and would answer in ordinary cases, it did 
not suit the pauper-reared children, who have had too much already 
of the hireling’s rule; none but a /ady can get much good of them. 
There is no use requiring them to look up to, respect, and obey 
superiors, unless the character placed in authority is of a nature at 
once to attract affection and ensure obedience. It is not every day 





* These ‘‘needlebooks with specimens” are for the use of Girls’ 
Schools. Each book contains printed directions for different kinds of 
sewing, and worked specimeus; such as stitching, patching, darning, 
fine-drawing cloth, grafting, a miniature shirt, stocking, cap, collar, and 
so on; in all thirty-three specimens. With the exception of embroidery 
which is done at the Middleton Convent Schools, all the specimens are 
finished at St. Joseph’s. An order for one hundred of these books was 
lately completed, and a second hundred are now in progress. 
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that a lady is found ready to devote herself to a set of troublesome 
children, for the love of God. St. Joseph’s, however, has been 
singularly blessed, and the advantage of a “high order of superin- 
tendence” is now felt within it morning, noon, and night. 

Then, the ladies who visit the School to instruct, read for, or 
talk with the girls, have great weight. A ‘bad case” specially 
adopted by a lady-visitor, is often speedily converted into at least 
a much better case. If the lady refuse to give her customary call 
to kitchen or school-room, on being informed of bad conduct in 
either department, it is felt as a heavy punishment; and when the 
patronesses pass by the School without even a glance at the 
windows, the whole establishment is supposed to have been placed 
under an interdict. One of the clergymen of the parish who knows 
each girl by name and character, has great influence; and the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, whose admirable Sunday 
School all the Industrials attend, exercise the most salutary contro]; 
and what the “ superioress” or “ sister so and so” has said to a 
girl on Sunday is sure to be remembered, and quoted with advan- 
tage during the week. 

The extern class, with whom the orphans are mixed up during 
school hours, forms an important part of the ruling and guiding 
power. The latter are encouraged to industry by the example of 
girls who often come from a considerable distance, and carry home 
their earnings with pride, sometimes to pay the mother’s rent, or 
lessen the account at the dealers, or buy a pair of boots or a petti- 
coat for themselves. The constant reference to home, and details of 
the common life of the poor, introduces a healthful tone; and, as 
some of the externs are above the average in conduct and manner, 
and are so fond of the School that very frequently they spend Sun- 
days and holidays, of their own free will and accord, at St. Joseph’s, 
it can be easily understood how advantageous such intercouse is 
By and by when the Workhouse girls shall be transformed into ex- 
tern Industrials, it will be of immense advantage to them to have 
made friends outside the walls of the Institutiou. The Workhouse 
girls are not left altogether to themselves, even at other times. Two 
orphans, not of that class, have been in the School during the year. 
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They are supported by benefactors, and go through precisely the 
same course as the rest. ‘Though children of the very poorest rank, 
and totally deficient in book learning, they far surpass the Work- 
house girls in eheeriness of look and manner; while of their superior 
intelligence it is enough to say, that in every emergency where 
brains are wanted, their services are sure to be put in requisition. 
Those girls may be said to form a strong minority in the House, 
and somehow leaven the whole mass. 

The great aim, of course, in the first instance, has been to make 
the girls love the School and dread the Workhouse. It was not 
very difficult to gain this. ‘Troublesome though they may be from 
time to time, they have never yet been so rebellious, that a serious 
threat of being sent away in a cab, and returned to the Workhouse, 
has not brought them to submission. They have the wholesomest 
fear of the adult wards; even in the Union they were taught to 
believe that side of the House a very bad place; and they know, 
that if they leave the School through misconduet, that is their des- 
tination. They are now so fond of the School, that they do not 
like much to be said of the possibility of their being sent elsewhere 
for any purpose. During the year, it was proposed to two of them, 
(Nos. 5 and 7) that they should be lodged out; and, while getting 
work and dinner in the School every day, might provide themselves 
with breakfast and supper out of their earnings, which, in that case, 
would be paid in cash ; but the prospect of being out on their own 
account, which, to other girls would have been very attractive, did 
not smile on them, and they begged to be kept in the School. 

As the great punishment held over their heads is banishment to the 
Workhouse, so the crowning reward of good conduct is permission to 
bring out a companion when a vacancy occurs in the establishment. 
This is an excellent plan; it knits the girls into something like 
family union, and makes one party feel responsible for another. 
The last four girls have been drafted in according to this regulation, 
and have given far less trouble than did the older inmates, who 
are now held to bail for the good conduct of the new comers. 
Much good has also been done by the visit of the girls to their 
relatives and former companions in the Workhouse. ‘They seem to 
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bring life and hope with them when they go; and those who expect 
to be placed on the list for promotion, as well as the sisters of the In- 
dustrials, who are sure, if all goes right, to be taken out in course 
of time, enjoy all the advantage of having an object in life, and 
are powerfully incited to exert themselves to gain a good character, 


and learn to read and write well. 


A word remains to be said of the general state of the Institution. 


The following is the account of Receipts and Expenditure, from 


November 20, 1858, to Novemer 30, 1859 :— 


RECEIPTS, 
To cash received in subscription 409 
To do do. for work, 
Balance due to Treasurer, 
~ . EXPENDITURE, 


By balance due to Treasurer ... 
By cash paid in wages and salaries 


By cash paid—rent, furniture and coals ... a 


Number in attendance at the school :— 


Workhouse Orphans (interns) ee 
Other Orphans (interns)... ote 


Externs “di ja bee sis 


Provided with permanent situations during the year :— 
Workhouse Orphans (interns) 
Externs ous eo cee 


Total number supported or provided for during the year, 














£188 19 O48 
57 14 5} 
43 19 84 

£290 13 24 

£59 5 I 
75 4 D4 
107 7 74 
48 15 8 

£290 13° 24 


The externs are paid in cash the full amount of the work they do, 
and, with two or three exceptions, receive a substantial dinner 
every day: this makes up for the smallness of their earnings while 
they are learning to work, and is a great inducement to parents to 
permit their otherwise idle progeny to attend the Industrial School, 
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instead of a merely literary “academy.” The externs seldom come 

to earn more than two or three shillings a-week in the School, for 
this reason, that as soon as they are sufficiently advanced to do so 
much, they are considered fit for service, and are sent out as house- 
maids, nursery-maids, and so on. During the last three years 
thirty-seven girls have been thus provided for. Some of them were 
taken into the houses of patronesses, and made good servants of. 
One lady trained no less than nine girls: taking them in turn, put- 
ting them through an excellent course of instruction in her own 
house, and afterwards providing them with situations. The girls 
thus sent out have good conduct and good friends to begin life with ; 
and whenever they are, for the moment, out of place, they are 
always allowed to return to the School, where means are given them 
to earn enough to keep body and soul together. 

No doubt the struggle has been a hard one, to keep the Institu- 
tion in working order during the past year. Public opinion is not 
sufficiently aroused to the importance of such training-schools for 
the poor, otherwise subscriptions would flow in abundantly. Early 
in the year, the managers finding they could not calculate on many 
subscriptions of a large amount, sent out a collector to plead the cause 
with the poor. The appeal was not made in vain: numbers of trades- 
people and labourers, not only in the neighbourhood of the School, 
but all through the city, freely promised their penny or halfpenny 
a-week, The dread of the Workhouse, which according to the 
Poor Law Reports, caused wretched creatures in the famine time 
to die on the road side rather than enter the abhorred gates, still 
exists among the honest poor, and none give their mite so generously 
for the purpose of rescuing an orphan from the Workhouse, or prevent- 
ing a well-disposed girl seeking bread and shelter in that deadly at- 
mosphere of idleness and vice. The contributions received during the 
year, of sums over five shillings, amounted to close on £189 ; 
whilst the collections of smaller sums brought in more than £55. 
Not only is the latter sum considerable, but it represents a far larger 
number of persons interested in the cause than does the subscription 
list ofthe rich. Ifthe latter class would foronce help as much as the 
poor, and allow the collector to call at their houses for the said 
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penny a-week, the managers of St. Joseph’s would be extremely 
grateful, and the prayers of the children might, perhaps, increas 
the store of their benefactors. 

Thanks are due, not only for money subscribed, but for the im- 
mense help received in other ways during the year. Food in great 
quantity has been supplied. During the College vacation, when the 
supplies from that quarter necessarily stopped, the meat used in the 
School was sent every week by a gentleman. The Christmas 
dinner this year was given by a lady subscriber whose gifts are 
continually increasing the store of St. Joseph’s, and by a kind- 
hearted gentleman ; while good things for feast days, have constant- 
ly made their appearance. A lady sent bonnets onone occasion for 
the whole school; another supplied jackets; a third furnished a 
round of petticoats. Books and pictures for preminms, cast off 
clothes, coals, and various other most useful gifts, have likewise 
been received. (One of the “ other orphans” who, though thirteen 
years of age, did not know her letters when she entered the School 
a year since, has been taught to read, and even to write, by lady 
visitors, who come from town several times a week to give instruc- 
tion in the School; while other girls, very deficient in elementary know- 
ledge, have been improved by the same means. Devotion like this 
on the part of ladies of the world, is the more precious, as the means 
of the Institution would not permit of a literary teacher being kept. 
Truly those who take an interest in the Institution spare no indivi- 
dual exertion in helping to carry it on successfully. Would that a few 
more would heartily join in this labour of love! 

Far the most pressing need at this stage of progress is a large 
house. The want of sufficient accommodation, even for the num- 
ber now under the roof, is sorely felt, and causes disorder and difli- 
culty where all should go on smoothly and regularly. Then it is 
impossible to increase the attendance for want of mere house room. 
Work was offered to the managers by an English manufacturer if 
two hundred girls were put in training. One Dublin house promised 
to supply constant employment for fifty girls, and another for one 
hundred, while a teacher would be provided in each case. The work 
offered was of different kinds, but all eqnally suitable for the girls 
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and the Institution. But in these cases, the employers naturally 
decline the trouble of forwarding materials to, and keeping accounts 
with, a small establishment.* 

Mad Island is full of idlers, and the “ pestiferous swamp of Bally- 
bough” is infected with a moral plague of misery, dirt, and drunken- 
ness, which a properly conducted Industrial School would certainly 
help to remedy; for though the drunkard’s may be a case almost 
beyond redemption, the drunkard’s child may be saved, if good 
Christians give a helping hand in time; and then the workhouses are 
full of heads and hands that might be utilised. 

It is pitiable that such a work should be stopped for want of 
means to continue it on a proper scale. The time and trouble given 
by individuals could just as well be expended on three times the 
number. The Workhouse gitls at present in the School are so 
trained, that each could now take the superintendence of ten or 
twelve workers. Every thing has been prepared; the train laid 
with this object in view. Will any whom Heaven has blessed with 
wealth, and dowered with a far more precious gift—love of the 
poor, believe for once that this is a good and necessary thing, and 
help those who are willing to give their lives to the cause, but un- 
fortunately, cannot fill the treasury ? 

Every one who assists the work, no matter in what way, most 
certainly helps to save many poor girls from nameless evil; and yet 
more,—by strengthening public opinion paves the way for a wide 
reform in Workhouse management,—and hastens the day, when, 
by wise legislative enactments, guardians of the poor will be em- 
powered to remove the orphans of the Union to Industrial Schools, 
paying for their support, as the rates have every right to do; while 
in a free, healthy, atmosphere, and surrounded with christian, 
womanly influences, the children will learn to become honest, self-sup- 





* Some sort of factory work is absolutely necessary in carrying out the 
plans of the Institution; not only as a means of enabling the girls to 
earn something towards their own support as they go, but as a provision 
for some who can never gain a livelihood in any other way. Among the 
twenty-seven girls attending the school, are five lame; two deaf and 
dumb; and three ‘‘ not quite right in the head.” All these must be 
male to earn their bread independently of domestic service. 
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porting members of the community, instead of being left to moulder 
in idleness, or develop into vice. 

Those who help St. Joseph’s at this crisis do good work, be it 
more or less, following the counsel of the wise man :— 

** In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening let not thy hand 
cease ; for thou knowest not which may spring up, this or that : and 
tf both together, it shall be the better.” —Eccestastks, xi. 6. 


St. Joseph’s Industrial Institute, 
Richmond Avenue, Fairview, Dublin. 
January, 1860. 
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